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PREFACE. 


Air  important  historical  work  is  its  own  best  in trou  action. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  books  which  are  about  history, 
rather  than  history  itsel£  These  require  some  explanation 
of  their  purpose  and  method,  for  they  may  deal  with  a 
matter  in  which  the  reader  feels  an  interest,  yet  in  a  manner 
displeasing  to  his  taste  or  foreign  to  his  purposes  as  a  stu- 
dent. I  shall  therefore  explain,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  these  Lectures,  and  why 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it. 

Our  XJniversitiqs  of  late  have  extended  their  field  of  his- 
torical study,  and,  whether  as  a  cause  or  consequence  of  the 
fact,  the  general  public  has  begun  to  feel  an  interest  in 
persons  and  times  concerning  which  it  was  formerly  well 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance. 

One  of  these  periods,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  is,  or  must 
necessarily  very  soon  be,  that  critical  and  cardinal  period 
during  which  the  old-world  Civilization  broke  up,  and  the 
new  Civilization  had  its  birth.  When  a  man  devotes  his 
time  and  thoughts  to  any  particular  subject,  he  is  sure  to 
form  large  ideas  of  its  importance.  Every  one  exaggerates 
his  own  specialite  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  case  with  myself 
Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  most  historical  students  will 
agree  with  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  living  historian, — 
^  La  dissolution  de  I'Empire  romaiQ  d*Occident  se  rattache 
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aux  origiaes  de  TEurope  modemc  par  le  lien  logiqiie  le  plus 
£troit,  celui  de  la  cause  k  I'cfiet ;  et  pourtant  qui  do  noua  en 
Bait  rhistoit«1"*  To  make  a  humble  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  thia  transitional  period  is  the  object 
of  the  following  pages.  I  have  said  a  "  better  understand- 
ing," not  because  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  an 
improvement  upon  what  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Milman,  Stephen, 
Sismondi,  Michelet,  Guizot,  Thierry,  and  other  illustrious 
men,  have  written  upon  this  important  era,  but  because  I 
trust  that  the  ordinary  reader,  and  also  the  young  student, 
may  be  induced,  by  what  they  find  here,  to  turn  to  those 
more  formidable  because  more  voluminous  pages,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  knowledge  of  history  may  be  genemlly 
extended.  I  pretend  to  no  higher  office  than  that  of  fur- 
Qiahing  an  introduction  to  these  great  names  and  these  great 
works.  But  I  have  attempted  to  do  so  in  this  special  way, 
because  experience  convinces  me  that  without  some  atten- 
tion to  detail  in  dealing  with  persons  and  events,  |iersons 
and  events  pass  away  from  the  memory  like  the  names  and 
dates  of  a  chronological  table,  and  leave  behind  in  the  mind 
no  living  image  of  tbe  time.  " Lea  details  sent  lame  do 
l'histotre.'*t  It  bas  not,  therefore,  beea  my  ambition  to 
rival  or  add  to  the  large  number  of  Outlines,  Landmarks, 
Abridgements,AnalyBe8,and  other  forms  of  historical  ^e'cis — 
many  of  them  exceedingly  well  executed — which  are  already 
before  the  public.  I  have  rather  attempted  such  a  combination 
of  narrative,  anecdote,  and  disquisition,  as  seemed  best  adapted 
(o  create  interest,  aad  to  convey  that  sort  of  information 
which  would  induce  the  stndent  to  seek  for  more.  To  this 
the  objection  may  be  made,  that  tbe  method  is  superficial ; 
*  AmidJa  Thisrty,  KMU  de  l'Hi«t<dr«  Kmniune.  f  Ibict. 
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and  on  this  question  Criticism  has  a  fair  right  to  pronoimce 
its  judgment  without  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  him  who 
adopts  the  method.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  hope,  that  what 
is  imperfect  is  not  necessarily  superficial.  As  a  matter  of 
simple  duty  and  good  faith,  I  have  done  my  best,  by  study 
of  the  original  authorities,  when  accessible,  to  avoid  that 
sort  of  superficiality  which  mis-states  facts  and  misjudges 
men,  or  which  builds  up  theories  without  examining  the 
ground  upon  which  they  rest.  To  write  a  learned  and  pro- 
found book,  even  were  I  possessed  of  the  ability,  I  do  not 
enjoy  the  needful  op|K)rtunities,  and  certainly  do  not  make 
the  pretence.  But  I  trust  that  I  may  conscientiously  ask 
credit  for  honesty  and  industry  in  my  work,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  And  in  reference  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it 
is  mainly  intended,  I  must  declare  my  conviction  that,  prac- 
tically speaking,  the  alternative  is  not  between  profound 
and  super6cial  knowledge,  but  between  imperfect  knowledge 
and  no  knowledge  at  alL  If  there  should  be  found  any 
critic  whose  mind  is  so  sternly  constituted  as  to  maintain 
that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  condition  of  the  two,  I 
would  remind  him  how  imperfect,  afler  all,  is  the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  most  learned  among  us,  and  how  needful 
are  small  beginnings  even  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
greatest  results. 

There  may  be  an  unfavourable  judgment  of  another  kind ; 
one  which  allows  the  propriety  of  the  plan  adopted,  but 
condemns  the  defects  in  its  execution.  Such  a  judgment  I 
have  no  right  to  deprecate  or  dispute.  The  excuse  some- 
times made  by  members  of  my  own  profession,  that  they 
have  none  but  spare  hours  and  exhausted  energies  to  bestow 
upon  their  task,  though  painfully  true,  has  never  appeared 
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to  me  legitimate.  It  is  an  excellent  excuse  for  not  writing 
a  book  at  all ;  it  is  no  excuse  for  writing  a  bad  one.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  plead  it  here ;  but  the  fact  may,  at  leaut, 
prove  thus  much :  any  want  of  success  on  my  part  is  no 
argument  against  the  utility  or  possibility  of  the  labour  I 
have  undertaken.  One  possessed  of  leisure  and  University 
opportunities  may  achieve  a  signal  success  where  an  over- 
tasked schoolmaster,  ''Pamasso  procul  et  Permesside  lymph  V' 
has  signally  failed.  Few  critics,  at  any  rate,  will  feel  so 
strongly  as  myself — because  few  have  so  long  laboured  in 
the  same  field — that  the  work  which  has  been  here  done, 
might  be  much  better  done  by  many  of  those  who  possess 
the  larger  facilities  for  historical  study  which  residence  at 
the  Universities  confers.* 

I  am  by  this  reminded  to  say,  though  with  much  diffi- 
dence, a  few  words  respecting  a  matter  upon  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  express  an  opinion.  How  far  would  it  be 
possible  to  treat  the  period  of  History  here  reviewed  as  a 
subject  of  University  study ;  under  what  head  should  such 
study  be  classified  ;  and  what  are  the  best  instruments  fbr 
its  prosecution  ? 

These  considerations  involve  several  questions,  and  among 
them  the  much-controverted  question  as  to  the  limits  of 
Ancient,  Mediseval,  and  Modern  History.  I  must  confess 
myself  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  —  with  a  single 
exception  —  in  the  possibility  of  affixing  any  such  limits 
at  alL  When,  as  Professor  Owen  tells  us,  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line  of  exact  demarcation    between 

*  It  is  right  to  explain  that  the  subject  of  our  own  History  has  been 
left  to  a  fellow-labourer,  whose  work  appears  contemporaneously — '*  The 
History  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  James  White."    Routledge  &  Co. 
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the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdomB ;  when  no  man  can 
accurately  separate  yoath  from  age,  or  approximate  to  a 
physiological  division  of  human  life,  is  it  probable  that  we 
shall  successfully  effect  such  a  division  in  reference  to  a 
subject-matter  which  exhibits  so  close  an  analogy  to  the 
life  of  the  individual, — the  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  com- 
bination of  individuals  which  we  call  a  "  People ;"  or  the 
aggregate  life  of  all  these  in  common,  which  forms  the 
histoty  of  the  world  1 

One  thing  is  certain  :  no  distinction  founded  simply  upon 
the  processes  of  time  will  satisfy  the  needful  conditions  of 
such  a  division.  The  Modern  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Ancient  simply  by  a  reference  to  chronology.  That  which, 
in  itself,  or  in  its  direct  results,  lives  on  into  the  Present, 
belongs  to  Modem  History  ;  that  which  has  perished  with 
the  Past  belongs  to  Ancient  History,  even  though  of  later 
date  than  the  former.  It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  determine  what  institutions  and  events  have  left  an 
operative  influence  behind  them,  and  what  have  not, — 
to  point  out  those  which  are,  so  to  speak,  still  visible  in 
their  living  representatives,  and  those  which  have  passed 
away  without  a  memorial  or  an  heir.  But  the  inroads  of 
the  Huns  and  Vandals  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
can  surely  not  have  the  same  connection  with  Modem 
History  as  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Franks,  or  the 
settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  even  though  the  events 
may  have  been  nearly  contemporaneous.  The  intrigues 
of  Byzantine  eunuchs,  and  the  factions  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, cannot  be  forced  by  a  rigid  synchronism  into 
the  same  division  of  History  as  the  rise  of  Bepresentative 
institutions.      We  are  still  living  under  arrangements  of 
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convinces  tne  that  much  may  be  gathered  from  their  pages 
which  has  escaped  Gibbon,  or  even  the  best  and  ablest 
of  his  successors,  M.  Am^^  Thierry.  Some  I  have 
very  carefully  examined,  —  Amroianus  Marcellinus,  Jor- 
nandes  de  rebus  C^ticis,  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  Wars  of 
Procopius,  Claudian,  Prudentius,  and,  above  all,  the  letters 
and  poems  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  no  one  can  thoroughly 
understand  the  age.  There  b  no  reason  why  these,  or  some 
of  these,  might  not  be  treated  as  the  University  treats  Livy, 
Virgil,  and  Thucydides.  The  sources  from  which  their  infor- 
mation might  be  supplemented  are  innumerable.  We  have 
the  Ecclesiastical  historians  ;  we  have  the  Pagan  historians^ 
some  of  which,  as,  for  instance,  Zosimus,  ought  to  be  read,  to 
gain  a  view  of  Society  from  the  Pagan  stand-point ;  the 
Panegyrists  of  the  Emperors,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  PaulHs 
Diaconus  on  the  Lombard  annals,  Gregory  of  Tours  for 
those  of  the  Franks, — a  monkish  Herodotus,  without  the 
grace,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  without  the  veracity,  of  the  old 
Ionian ;  Eginhard's  Biography  of  Charlemagne,  and  all  the 
legendary  literature  of  the  Carlovingian  period.  I  have 
merely  mentioned  what  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  mastered 
by  the  ordinary  student.  He  who  desires  a  really  sound 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  era  must  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  its  laws,  the  Theodosian  Code,  the  Codes  of  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  the  Frank  Capitularies,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Toledo. 

But  on  these  matters  there  are  others  who  can  speak 
with  an  authority  to  which  I  have  no  claim. 

London,  January,  1861. 
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THE  FALL  OF  KOME. 


"The  city  which  thou  aeest  no  other  deem, 
ThAn  great  and  glorious  Rome." 


€i 


3I1LTON,  Paradise  Begaincd, 

His  ego  nee  metas  rerum  nee  tempera  pono  ; 
Iniperium  sine  fine  dedi." 

YiBOHi,  jEndd,  L  278. 


LECTURE    I. 

Synopsis. — Importance  of  the  Question  as  to  the  connection  of  Iloroe 
with  the  Modern  World. — Opinions  of  Robertson  ;  of  the  later  French 
Historians  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave. — Connection  shown  to  subsist  (i.)  From 
the  Roman  Language  ;  (ii.)  The  Roman  Law  ;  (iii.)  The  Municipal  Sys- 
tem ;  (iv.)  The  Imperial  Idea  ;  (v.)  The  Arts  of  War,  Agriculture,  &c. ; 
(vi.)  Manners,  Customs,  and  \Vords  of  Roman  Origin. — Conclusion  as  to 
the  continuity  of  History  from  the  Era  of  the  Csesars  to  our  own. — 
Description  of  the  Geographical  Limits  of  the  Empire ;  its  armies  ; 
extent  of  the  City  ;  its  population  ;  importance  of  its  central  site,  and 
the  means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Roman  Roads. — The  World  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire. — The 
Empire  itself  divided  into  the  two  civilizations,  Greek  and  Roman ; 
grave  importance  of  the  fact. — The  effects  of  the  policy  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantino. — Results  of  Constantine's  treatment  of  the  Army, 
adoption  of  Christianity,  and  transference  of  the  Seat  of  Empire. — 
General  Reflections. 

No  event,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  no  series  of  events, 
in  the  secular  history  of  mankind  can  equal  in  interest  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Our  minds  are  overwhelmed 
hy  the  grandeur  of  the  image  which  the  name  of  Rome 
evokes.  Through  all  the  mutations  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  what  men  call  Fortune,  **  Magni  stat 
nominis  umbra  ;"  the  giant  shadow  broods  over  the  birth  of 
European  civilization,  and  projects  itself  far  onward  into 
tho  depths  of  an  unknown  future.  As  to  Rome  all  ancient 
yi  B 
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history  converges,  so  from  Rome  all  modem  history  begius. 
Meanwhile  she  is  to  every  educated  man  the  source  of  a 
sentiment  which,  like  the  master  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  transcends  the  power  of  external  expression.  Her 
world-wide  glory ;  her  ten  centuries  of  dominion ;  her 
colossal  monuments  ;  the  mighty  work  she  has  done  in  the 
mission  of  civilization ;  the  pervading,  and  in  many  cases 
permanent  influence  exercised  by  her  language,  her  laws, 
her  institutions,  and  her  arms,  are  more  than  the  imagination 
can  compass,  or  the  intellect  satisfactorily  classify  and  com- 
prehend. And  as  we  reflect  that  this  long  domination  and 
widely-extended  rule,  the  victories  of  this  wise  policy  and 
this  conquering  sword,  are  now  numbered  among  the  things 
that  have  been,  and  that  we  can  only  trace  at  second  hand 
the  operation  of  their  influences  upon  other  institutions  and 
among  other  races  of  men, — the  dream  of  perished  grandeur, 
which  so  haunts  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  becomes  the  gravest 
lesson  which  the  history  of  humanity  can  teach  to  the  moralist 
and  the  statesman. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  demands  that  we  should 
deal  with  something  more  than  the  poetic  and  sentimental 
aspects  of  the  subject.  We  mean  to  speak  of  Home  as  she 
is  connected  with  modem  life,  not  as  a  thesis  for  the  burning 
eloquence  of  Corinne  upon  the  CapitoL  Herfe,  therefore, 
we  are  at  once  met  by  the  question, — ^*'May  we  not  be 
deceiving  ourselves  1"  Is  there  any  ground  for  assuming 
such  a  connection  between  the  spirit  of  Home  and  the  life 
of  the  modem  world,  as  to  warrant  our  regarding  them 
in  combination  1  If  the  answer,  in  our  own  country  at 
any  rate,  were  derived  from  first  impulses  and  common 
notions,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  in  the  negative. 
The  ]>opular  mind  depicts  to  itself  a  wild  "Hourra!"  of 
the  northern  nations  upon  Italy,  followed  by  the  obsequies 
of  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world,  like  those  of  Sar- 
danapalus  or  the  Carthaginian  queen.    A  royal  form  reposes 
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upon  a  funeral  pyre,  high-heaped  with  the  wealth  oi 
its  household  and  its  realm  ;  a  savage  crowd  surround 
the  spot  with  shouts  of  barbarian  triumphi  burning  torches, 
and  brandished  swords;  and  as  the  devouring  flame  be- 
comes more  strong,  it  sweeps  away  into  annihilation  all, 
save  a  few  sad  memories,  which  once  attached  to  the 
Monarch  of  world-wide  fame  and  power.  This  view  has 
perhaps  been  eucouraged  by  our  historical  writers,  who  have 
been  over  anxious  to  claim  a  Teutonic,  and  therefore  national 
pareutage,  for  the  main  developments  of  modem  civilization. 
Hobertson,  who  was  long  the  leading  authority,  writes : — 
''Very  £unt  vestiges  of  the  Koman  i>olicy,  jurisprudence, 
arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  government, 
new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and 
new  names  of  men  and  countries  were  everywhere  intro- 
duced."* And  elsewhere  he  speaks  in  the  same  way.  The 
sonorous  periods  in  which  he  pours  his  barbarians  over 
Europe,  and  sweeps  away  the  last  remnants  of  Konian 
civilization  with  fire  and  steel,  are  among  our  earlier  histo- 
rical recollections. 

Now  it  need  not  be  said  that  a  strong  reaction  against 
these  opinions  has  arisen  among  late  continental  historians, 
and  especially  those  of  the  French  school.  Children  of  the 
Romaic  races,  they  see  traces  of  Home  in  all  around  them ; 
her  influence  they  believe  to  have  been  paramount  in  the 
institutions  and  forms  of  social  life  which  succeeded  the  fall 
of  the  empire ;  and  they  regard  the  inroad  of  the  German 
nationalities  and  the  German  spirit  as  an  interruption, 
rather  than  as  a  serious  alteration  in  the  course  of  imperial 
civilization. 

But  of  all  who  advocate  this  view,  our  own  learned  an 
eloquent  Palgrave  has  approached  the  topic  with  the  greatest 
"  schwarmerei,"  as  it  is  called  by  our  German  neighbours — 
a  word  very  inadequately  translated  by  "  enthusiasm."    In  his 

*  Introduotioa  to  Charles  V.,  i.  §  1. 
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estimation  Home  is  all  in  alL  The  barbaric  sovereignties, 
the  whole  character  of  modem  monarchical  institutions,  the 
policy  of  the  European  commonwealths,  the  titles,  badges, 
dignities,  and  functions  of  nobility,  the  medisval  serfdom  or 
villainage,  the  forms  of  national  jurisprudence,  municipalities, 
corporations,  and  guilds,  great  councils  and  parliaments,  ro- 
mance and  chivalry,  architecture  and  arts,  nay,  even  the  very 
name  and  form  of  feudality  itself,  are  derived  from  Roman 
sources,  and  form  part  of  the  great  legacy  bequeathed,  at  least 
potentially,  by  the  Empire  to  mankind. 

It  is  undesirable  to  accept  either  theory  in  its  extreme 
form.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  sober  judgment  will  adopt  a 
middle  course.  Modem  society  is  composed  of  two  elements ; 
its  civilization  owns  a  double  parentage.  The  Teuton  and 
the  Latin  have  each  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is ;  and 
the  duty  of  exactly  assigning  to  either  the  limit  of  the 
influence  which  he  has  exercised  upon  ns,  or  of  our  own 
obligations  to  him,  is  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  one.  This 
cannot  be  fiilly  attempted  here.  Our  task  will  be  rather  to 
consider  briefly  the  Roman  element,  for  it  is  that  which  is 
most  prominent  during  the  early  ages,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat,  and  which,  as  we  have  said,  our  own  writers  have 
been  inclined  to  depreciate  and  forget. 

In  the  first  place,  Robertson's  remark  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Roman  language  must,  I  think,  strike  us 
as  very  untenable.  Scientific  and  comparative  philology  had 
not  in  his  dav  been  cultivated  with  the  same  success  as  at 
present.  Still  he  might  have  known  that  we  can  trace  to 
a  Latin  origin  something  like  three-fourths  of  the  most 
widely-spoken  language  in  Europe  ;  French,  it  has  been 
well  said,  is  "  Latin  squeezed."*  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
first  linguistic  monument  where,  the  process  of  transition 

*  "How  to  Speak  French."  A  little  work  by  M.  Albites,  of  Bir- 
mingham, which  on  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  mformation  in  a  very  few  words. 
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may  be  traced,  the  oath  which  the  two  sons  of  Lotlis  L 
took  to  each  other  in  A.D.  842  : 

"  Pro  Deo  amur,  et  pro  ChriBtian  poplo,  et  nostro  oommun  nlva- 
ment 
Poor  Dieu  amour,  et  pour  Chretien  peuple,  et  notre  con  man 
salat." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the 
Portuguese,  and  of  the  less-known  Hhoetian  and  Wallachiau 
dialects.  They  have  never  entirely  repudiated  their  origin  : 
Dante  regarded  Virgil  as  a  fellow-countryman.  The  mediaeval 
dialects,  which  form  the  substratum  of  the  modern  French, 
still  described  themselves  as  the  Romance  or  Roman  tongue. 
In  most  cases  a  few  simple  rules  enable  the  student  to 
detect  the  old  Latin  word  beneath  its  modem  corruption, 
and  any  intelligent  man,  who  really  understands  the  ori- 
ginal, has  already  more  than  half  mastered  these  latter 
deflections  from  its  type. 

Again,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  Robertson  must  have 
known  that  Latin  for  many  centuries  constituted  almost  the 
sole  written  language  of  the  civilized  world,  and  was  spoken 
by  all  educated  men  and  women,  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Scottish  hills.  For  many  centuries  it  was  the  only  medium 
through  which  theology,  history,  poetry,  science,  and  art 
conveyed  their  teaching  to  the  world,  and  it  has  graven  its 
impress  upon  them  all  We  are  inclined  to  forget  that  even 
the  Novum  Organon  and  the  Frindpia  were  first  given  to 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  language  in  which 
Caesar's  war-cry  sounded  on  the  shores  of  Kent.  When  I 
say  we  are  inclined  to  forget  it,  I  mean  those  who  only  take 
a  popular  and  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  His  nomen- 
clature, and  the  history  and  literature  of  his  own  special 
subject,  will  not  sufler  the  scholar  or  the  man  of  learning  to 
forget  it.  He  encounters  traces  oi  the  Latin  influence  at 
every  turn.  Indeed  he  is  often  beneath  this  influence  when 
he  knows  it  not.     It  is  the  case  with  us  all.     The  Roman 
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spirit  has  extended  its  ramifications  so  widely,  and  in  snch 
subtle  shapes,  that  it  reappears  at  times  when  we  are  wholly 
unconscious  of  its  existence.  "  Nous  aTons  en  nous  je  ne 
sais  combieu  d'idees,  de  sentiments  antiques,  dont  nous  ne 
nous  ivudrons  pas  compte,"*  says  a  great  French  writer  of 
our  own  times  ;  and  most  men  who  have  read  history  in  the 
true  historical  spirit,  will  echo  the  remark. 

Thei\>  is,  however,  one  evidence  of  the  permanence  of  the 
I^atin  tongue,  )vil}^ble  even  to  the  common  mind.  Wherever 
the  g\u*jjei>us  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  feasts  the  eyes  of 
the  uuiUitude  whi\  in  Euroj^  or  the  new  woHd,  crowd  her 
sjvicious  cathedrals*  the  grand  old  tongue  of  Italy,  «  the 
Y\^ioe  of  Kmpire  and  of  War,*  to  them  the  voice  of  Salvation 
au\l  \\f  Faith,  rolb  it*  sonorvms  accents  in  their  ear.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  practice,  the  iact  remains.  It  is  im- 
|Hv^ilUe  to  s{^N&k  in  the  tone  of  Rolwrtson  re^^ecting  the 
disap|H>aranoe  of  a  language  which  for  dghteen  centuries 
has  ijvMve  up  in  tht^  prayers  of  half  Christendom  to  heaven. 

U\a  lv«i«des  her  language  Rome  has  also  kl^  to  modem 
^viety  her  Uw.  The  R^^nan  law  has  afRxxied  a  basb  to 
half  the  e^i*tiug  wvktjt  of  Europe*  and  has  mat«ially  modi- 
^t^l  the  r*\^f.  On  this  subject  the  great  work  c£  coarse  is 
that  of  SavigixY,  which  was  written  to  pfv>ve  tKit  the  Roman 
law  W  uevt^v  \vs\Hue  entirvly  ohsciete.  bet  rsaintained  m 
atv^^ujjv  vitality  tKMtt  the  £ab  u>  the  ihirteecth  cenrary, 
ivcip|H\^vii\^  iu  a  multituvie  of  iaws.  iztsszisiSoc^  axsi  ccstomsL 

1  es^\^\e>l  iiMMi  \K^  IH>1  avwt>t  all  !*»  cv«>c^a590Bs  of  the 
c^^k-^MrtiUsi  i%ertuaii  iurij4«  bat  I  liisik  ,55?WLki2i5  6«d  the 
*uj>frtk%al  aiKl  Sl^\^K^i>^al»i  »>^w.T.iac!ce  wi^i  his  theonr 
w^-^  i:^  *I1  ^Kfct  I  ctM^  KtftSQ^  iita5  ise  kats.  isi  lie  ctira.  &c?a 
aB»X  t^M^  inft^h  uiv«i  h)s  sti^  N>>  K^«ew  as  ^eiast.  wiH  dis^^e 
t^  b^wtx-w  tSNT  U!Ki4;as!KVv  ^^"^  iW  Rv^oua  iaw  xj^ml  tke  Tiai- 
f(M^  ^f^:^$tfasx>ia  uii  ^^vaisik  VKxieCjeU  »  w^  t^  ^»r  ^ipcm 
1^  kw^  %i<'XViv\i.Mt«» ;  vt  iW  l>aaMN<«»  WT JvsdsuMi  i;«iA  the 
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Etablissemens  of  St.  Louis ;  of  the  jurists  of  the  Empire  upon 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany,  the  Pru* 
sian  Landrechte,  the  Gesetzbuch  of  Austria ;  and,  again,  not 
only  on  the  famous  Code  NapoleoD,  but  on  the  principles  of 
the  Scottish  law,  and  our  own  maritime  and  ecclesiastical 
codes.  Hallam,  in  speaking  of  Ihe  Justinian  code,  condemns 
the  too  hasty  supposition  that  it  was  ever  entirely  ud known 
in  the  West :  "  Some  of  the  more  eminent  ecclesiastics,  as 
Hincmar  and  Ivon  of  Chartres,  occasionally  refer  to  it,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  regard  which  the  Koman  Church  had 
uniformly  paid  to  its  decisions."* 

Justinian's  system  was  taught  publicly  in  Italy  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  at  the  university  of  Bologna ;  but  the 
most  active  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  by  the  discovery 
of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi,  in  1135  A.D.,  upon  the 
capture  of  that  city  by  the  Pisans.  Within  fifty  years 
Italy,  we  are  told,  was  full  of  lawyers,  and  distinguished 
schools  arose  at  Modena,  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Naples.  It 
was  the  same  in  other  countries.  Montpellier  and  Toulouse 
were  distinguished  for  their  eminent  masters.  We  know 
that  the  Roman  law  was  taught  in  Oxford  by  a  Bolognese 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  though  it  encountered  there  an 
opposition,  which  may  explain  the  modified,  yet  positive, 
influence  which  it  has  exercised  among  ourselves.t  Hallam 
observes  that  he  should  earn  but  little  gratitude  for  dwelling 
with  obscure  diligence  upon  a  subject  which  attracts  so 
few.  This  would  be  still  more  the  case  with  ourselves. 
Let  us  therefore  remain  satisfied  with  Hallam*s  own  re- 
marks, applied  directly  to  our  own  country,  yet  perhaps 
still  more  applicable  to  those  of  others.  **  Everywhere  the 
clergy  combined  its  study  with  that  of  their  own  canons ; 
it  was  a  maxim  that  every  canonist  must  be  a  civilian,  and 
that  no  one  could  be  a  good  civilian  unless  he  were  also  a 

♦  HiilUtn,  "  Middle  Ages,"  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

f  See  HalUm's  remarks  on  SeldeD,  voL  ill.  p.  416. 
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&vr:=^  i;ia.  ':ii=   r—^w    jt  3xixmi=c«k  3UCSX>kB&.  as  another 


T^  .Sfc^-?  ui^uii^  ?aE:rr*M.  "nizs  "i^  Ciiicfxaiiaioe  of  nmnidpal 
Jiaigi:'i"'iin^  :ii  r^m*^  T?»iidi  sees  zrzwL  zhat  iul  of  the  em- 
pire ju  :sie  TT^iHii  aamr",  tt  -roiri  Tn  crsB  bear  of  com- 
iizcx^iTfr  'T'.rii  X  ma*,  dziursfcs.  H^  foc^tees  kis  been  taken  up 
jcr  5iit7aijua£*i.  rxLiirrr  izii  zuisr  -^iKza^r^isMi  men,  amoDg 
vji:m.  iMziti  ii.aoc  in^r^il^  a  'V}  3xa=sen  c£  decail,  and  the 
Jiizxi^ftciva:^   X3*iur   ^iijia.    hit  suih.    aaBertioQ  as  that  of 
SiiT-^u/  3iiiT    jtf  ^iuiti.     F'i'w.  ioTHfrec  will  gainsaj  the 
^caieii.cfr:':    .£  G-uiiicc.  zjim  Azcaec.«  RocAn  d^iliiation  has 
be^"iea:j«r^  :!ie  3iiJ3-\:i::al  ijsuax  :o  modem  Enrope;  in  an 
isftirii-r.   ia«i!ee«i,   xer.-  irrv.ri-ar  and  moch  weakened,  but 
c<?v(etxli^le»  ui  ^he   ,::>.-  rwC  ^2ie  coir  coostitated  s^rstem 
wLicii  his  ot;:I;v*»vi  :Ii^  Kv.^dmui  worid. 

The  I:;:Ie  a::eccicQ  I  ii^Te  been  able  to  bestow  npon  the 
su^  iect  convinces  me  turtaer  of  the  truth  of  another  remark 
of  the  :<ame  able  and  leturued  man  :  ^  Between  the  municipal 
system  of  the  Romans  and  that  of  the  middle  ages  the 
municipal-ecclesiastic  s^-stem  interposed^J  It  will  be  neces- 
sary hereafter  to  sf^eak  more  minutely  upon  the  nature  of 
this  inteqxjsing  link  and  of  the  system  itself;  at  present  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  fact  that  in  the  muoicipal 
form  ancient  civilization  began,  and  in  the  same  it  closed. 
The  first  object  which  meets  the  eye  amid  the  twilight  in 
which  tlio  hiMtory  of  the  West  is  born,  is  the  city;  the  last 
which  riHOH  above  the  debris  of  the  empire,  is  the  city  alsa 
It  novcr  eiitii-oly  fiules  trom  view.     Other  elements,  doubt- 
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I  OuUu^  "iiooiuro*  on  European  Civiij«ation,"ii, 
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less,  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the  municipal  com- 
munities of  the  middle  ages,  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  the 
great  towns  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  the  boroughs  of 
England  This  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Thierry,  in 
reference  to  certain  communes  in  the  north  of  France,  whose 
origin  he  ascribes  to  the  Teutonic  institution  of  guilds^ 
which  were  Toluntary  associations  of  a  fraternal  character 
among  persons  of  the  same  trade,  who  engaged  to  assist  one 
another  in  person  and  purse,  and  ratified  their  combination 
by  some  secret  ceremonial  of  a  religious  character.  But 
even  these,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  all  probability  owed 
somewhat  to  the  example  or  influence  of  the  great  towns 
south  of  the  Loire, — Perigeux,  Bourges,  Aries,  Nismes, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Narbonne,  which  had  never 
entirely  lost  the  type  of  Koman  institutions,  and  which  still 
retained  the  Roman  spirit.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the 
great  central  river  of  France  it  is  not  so  easy  to  discern  the 
same  thing;  though  Raynouard  adds  Paris,  Kheims,  and  Metz 
to  the  class.  At  any  rate,  the  great  Koman-Frankish  city  of 
Cologne  is  a  conspicuous  example.  Historians  discover 
others,  subject  to  more  or  less  controversy,  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe ;  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  retained 
a  civil  government  under  the  Ostrogoth,  and  even  under 
the  Lombard  yoke  ;  in  the  free  towns  of  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land, whose  self-government  goes  back  beyond  any  assignable 
date,  and  in  consequence  connects  itself  with  the  period  of 
Koman  domination  ;  in  the  legally  incorporated  communities 
of  Spain,  such  as  that  of  Leon,  in  1020,  whose  charter, 
granted  by  King  Alphonso  Y.,  makes  mention  of  its  common 
council  as  an  established  institution ;  and  even  in  those 
cities  and  towns  of  England,  which  Lyttelton  declares  were 
"  bodies  corporate  and  communities  long  before  the  alteration 
introduced  into  France  by  the  charters  of  Louis  le  Gros,"  * 
It  is  impossible  at  any  rate  t^^  deny  a  species  of  affiliation 
*  Hallam,  "  Middle  Ages,"  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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between  the  old  Italian  muncipalities  and  tlie  Lombard 
republics.  It  coloured  their  character  throughout  the  middle 
ages ;  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  argued  by  a 
■writer  in  the  TimeSy  that  the  relics  of  the  old  municipal 
form  and  spirit  confer  upon  the  cities  of  Central  Italy  a 
power  of  self-government  which  has  preserved  them  from 
anarchy  under  the  terrible  trial  to  which  they  have  been 
lately  subjected. 

Another  great  idea  inherited  from  Rome  has  prevented 
the  entire  severance  of  historic  unity  between  ancient  and 
modern  life,  and  transmitted  an  inspiration  from  the  first 
to  the  second,  which  has  come  vividly  forth  in  the  working 
of  the  States-system  of  Europe.  That  idea  is  the  idea  of 
Empire,  of  centralized  authority.  The  majesty  of  the  Roman 
name  did  not  pass  away  with  the  presence  of  Roman  power. 
The  imperial  Image  which  haunted  the  Seven  Hills  still 
awed  the  imaginations  of  men.     Rome  herself  was  still  the 

"  Gran  Latina 
Citt^,  di  cni  qaanto  il  sol  aureo  gtra 
Ne  altera  piti,  ne  pid  onorata  mira." 

The  rude  multitudes  who  poured  over  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps  could  not  shake  themselves  free  from  the  spell  which 
had  once  been  strong  enough  to  charm  or  to  coerce  the 
world.  They  still  paid  an  unconscious  homage  to  the  idea 
long  after  the  reality  had  departed ;  and  the  idea,  reacting 
upon  their  minds,  produced  for  itself  new  and  vigorous 
developments. 

"  The  name  of  the  Empire,"  says  Guizot,  "  the  recollection 
of  that  great  and  glorious  society,  disturbed  the  memories  of 
men,  particularly  of  the  senators  of  towns,  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  all  those  who  had  their  origin  in  the  Roman  world. 
Among  the  barbarians  themselves,  or  their  barbaric  ancestors, 
many  had  been  witnesses  of  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  : 
they  had  served  in  its  armies ;  they  had  conquered  it.  The 
image  and  name  of  Roman  civilization  had  an  imposing 
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inflaence  upon  them,  and  they  experienced  the  desire  of 
imitating,  of  reproducing,  of  preserving  something  of  it."  * 
Hence  an  intolerance  of  their  native  barbarism,  and  the 
isolation  which  was  its  predominant  characteristic;  a  tendency 
to  combine  and  cohere,  a  longing  for  some  form  of  centralized 
power.  Perhaps  to  this  we  owe  in  great  measure  the  con- 
solidation of  our  modem  nationalities  under  circumstances 
and  influences  very  unfavourable  to  unity.  Hence,  too,  the 
idea  of  a  common  Christendom  inspiring  the  Crusades,  and 
not  unknown  to  the  dreams  of  later  statesmen, — witness  the 
well-known  project  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  in  the  brain 
of  the  great  Beamais,  which  the  dagger  of  Ravillac  cut  short. 
And  doubtless  the  same  idea,  briefly  and  imperfectly  realized 
by  Charlemagne,  was  underlying  the  ambitious  visions  of 
popes  and  emperors,  and  gave  to  both  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
whatever  real  strength  and  vitality  their  respective  prin- 
ciples possessed. 

"  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  and  his  predecessors," 
writes  Professor  Vaughan,  "  enforced  a  political  organization, 
which  carried  some  elements  of  Roman  society  into  the  heart 
of  Germany.  They  left  behind  them  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  which  should  one  day  grow  to  maturity,  strike  its 
roots  from  the  German  into  the  Italian  soil,  and  so  draw 
from  under  the  very  palaces  of  the  Csesars  a  Roman  prin- 
ciple of  life  to  circulate  through  all  its  prerogatives,  and 
to  be  exhaled  through  all  its  functions  into  the  Grerman 
atmosphere."  t 

French  ambition  has  ever  clung  to  the  same  phantom : 
witness  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon  the  Great ; 
French  expeditions  beyond  the  Alps;  French  occupations 
of  the  Capitol ;  French  "  Kings  of  Rome ;"  the  coronation  of 
French  emperors  by  Italian  pontiff's  at  Notre  Dame;  the 
bloody  fields  of  Magenta  and  Solferino ;  the  annexation  of 

*  Gnizot,  Lectare  ii. 

t  YaughaD,  Introductory  L«oture,  p.  18. 
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Italian  Kice ;  the  bayonets  which  bristle  round  the  ruined 
palaces  of  the  Caesars,  and  occupy  the  approaches  to  the 
Vatican.  Yet  the  German  still  guards,  though  no  longer 
in  a  Lombard  fortress,  the  iron  Crown  :  no  stipulation  was 
more  sternly  contested  in  that  secret  chamber  at  Yilla- 
franca ;  and  those  who  in  ''  the  '48'*  listened  to  the  debates 
in  the  Paulkirche  at  Frankfort,  know  how,  despite  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  traditions  of  the 
Kaisers  hang  round  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  linger  in 
the  popular  mind,  though  neither  Hapsburg  nor  Hohen- 
zollem  can  give  them  life. 

The  Romans  again  have  taught  us  the  art  of  war;  a 
strange  assertion  it  may  seem  to  those  who  deem  that  war 
depends  on  gunpowder.  But  Dr.  Arnold  has  shown,  upon 
the  authority  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  the  tactics  and  campaigns 
of  the  ancient  generals  are  as  well  worth  the  study  of 
military  men  as  those  of  Marlborough  and  Turenne.  And 
the  name  of  Teacher  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  earliest 
professors  of  the  art,  if  their  practice  still  continues  to  supply 
matter  of  interest  and  instruction  to  ourselves. 

"  I  assume,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "  that  modern  military  science 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  Konians.  Some  of  our  own 
countrymen  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  them  in  this  line, 
as  Lieutenant  Clarke's  sensible  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Yegetius  shows.  And  Captain  John  Bingham,  in  his 
Translation  (1616)  of  u^illian's  *  Tactic  of  the  Greeks,'  says : 
'  ^lian  hath  in  a  small  volume  so  expressed  the  arts,  that 
nothing  is  more  short,  nothing  more  linked  together  in 
coherence  of  precepts,  and  yet  distinguished  by  such  variety 
that  all  motions  requisite  or  to  be  used  in  a  battle  are  fully 
expressed  therein.'  Hoesch,  who  gave  lectures  on  the 
military  art,  says  that  among  all  the  ancient  and  modem 
military  histories,  he  knows  of  none  he  found  better  adapted 
for  lectures  on  Strategy  than  the  '  CommentariL' "  • 

*  Preface  to  Ca?sar*B  Commentaries. 
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Yoa  will  probably  indorse  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Long ;  nor 
will  you  refuse  your  assent  to  another  remark  of  the  same 
gentleman,  though  our  space  will  not  permit  its  verification. 
**  The  Komans  have  also  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  civil 
administration,  and  about  roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  and 
draining ;  to  which  we  may  add  &rming,  both  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  and  the  management  of  stock.** 

These  are  the  great  influences,  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  which  may  be  traced  back  through  the  confusion 
of  mediaeval  Europe  to  imperial  Kome.  But  independent  of 
these,  there  are  to  be  found  among  nearly  all  European 
nations  a  crowd  of  ideas,  superstitions,  practices,  traditional 
notions  and  customs,  all  springing  more  or  less  from  the 
Koman  element  in  their  social  constitution,  which  inter- 
penetrate their  daily  life,  and  mingle  with  their  common 
habits  of  thought.  That  excellent  work,  "  The  Popular 
History  of  England,"  illustrates  this  so  admirably  in  our  own 
case,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  its  words. 

*'  The  customs  of  a  nation,  and  whatever  relates  to  its  com- 
mon life,  furnish  as  enduring  traces  of  what  has  gone  before 
as  its  laws  and  its  language.  There  cannot  be  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  blending  of  Roman  and  Teutonic 
modes  of  thought  than  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  our 
months  and  of  our  weeks.  January  presents  itself  under 
the  influence  of  the  *  Two-faced  Janus;'  March  is  the 
month  of  Mars ;  July  keeps  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
Julius;  and  August  claims  an  annual  reverence  for  the 
crafty  spirit  of  Augustus.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Saxons 
would  have  superseded  these  popular  titles  by  their  tvolf- 
mancU  for  January ;  and  their  lenet-monat  (lengthening 
month)  for  March.  In  vain  would  they  have  made  Caesar 
and  Octavius  yield  to  their  *  hay-month '  and  their  *  barn- 
month.'  And  yet  they  have  put  their  perpetual  stamp 
upon  our  week  days.  The  Saxon  Woden  set  his  mark  upon 
Wednesday,  and  banished  the  Dies  Mercurii ;    Thor,  the 
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Saxon  thunderer,  was  too  mighty  for  the  Koman  Jupiter, 
who  yielded  up  his  Dies  Jovis ;  and  that  endearing  wife 
of  Woden,  the  Saxon  Frea,  dispossessed  the  Roman  goddess 
of  love  of  her  Dies  Veneris.  But  the  Saxons  have  not 
obliterated  more  trifling  things.  Many  traditionary  customs 
and  superstitions  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Roman  period,  still  bear  testimony  to  the  Roman  influence. 
Our  parochial  perambulations  are  the  ancient  Terminalia; 
our  May-day  is  the  festival  of  Flora.  Our  marriage  cere* 
monies  are  all  Roman  :  the  ring,  the  veil,  the  wedding  gifts, 
the  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids,  the  bride-cake.  Our  funeral 
images  and  custems  are  Roman :  the  cypress  and  the  yew, 
the  flowers  strewn  upon  graves,  the  black  for  mourning. 
The  lucky  days  of  a  century  ago  were  the  dies  cUbi  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  unlucky  the  dies  airi.  If  we  ask  why 
we  say  *  God  bless  you '  to  the  sneezer,  we  only  ask  a 
question  which  Pliny  asked,  and  perform  a  ceremony  which, 
the  stem  Tiberius  thought  it  necessary  to  perform.  If  we 
laugh  at  the  credulous  fancy  of  the  simple  maiden,  who, 
when  her  ears  tingle,  says  that  a  distant  one  is  talking  of 
her,  we  should  recollect  that  the  Romans  believed  in  some 
influence  of  a  mesmeric  nature  which  produced  the  same 
effect.  We  have  faith  in  odd  numbers,  as  Virgil  records 
the  faith,  nimiero  Deas  impare  gavdet.  '  A  screech  owl  at 
midnight,'  says  Addison,  '  has  alarmed  a  family  more  than 
a  band  of  robbers.'  The  terror  was  traditionary.  *  The 
bird  of  night '  was  ever  an  evil  bird  ;  and  no  Roman  super- 
stition entered  more  completely  into  the  popular  belief,  and 
was  more  referred  te  by  the  historians  and  poets.  Indica- 
tions such  as  these  of  the  influences  of  the  obscure  past  may 
be  as  trustworthy  records  as  half-obliterated  inscriptions. 
They  enable  us  to  piece  out  a  passage  or  two  in  the  history 
of  a  people."* 

Finally,   speaking  of  the  death  of  the  Roman  empire, 
•  Knight*B  "  Popular  History  of  England,"  vol  i.  ch.  8. 
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one  fact  must  always  be  remembered — a  fact  insisted  upon 
by  Guizot,  and  emphatically  repeated  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave.  Borne  herself  never  died.  She  never  entirely 
passed  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  or  witnessed  a  per- 
manent barbarian  occapation.  A  hundred  times  on  the 
verge  of  annihilation  she  was  never  annihilated.  A  remnant 
always  remained  to  restore  the  name  of  Home,  and  keep 
alive  the  tradition  of  the  eternal  city,  even  when  Alaric  or 
Genseric  had  seemed  to  trample  her  very  ruins  into  dust. 
"  Such  is  eminently  the  case,"  writes  Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
'^  with  that  due  conception  of  the  eternal  city's  destiny, 
which  the  illustrious  historical  investigator,  now  the  honour 
and  the  reproach  of  Franca,  has  presented  with  equal 
modesty  and  emphasis.  Borne  never  was  permanently  con- 
quered,— ^never  accepted  the  stranger's  yoke, — ^never  became 
subjected  to  the  barbarian.  Bome  alone  continued  purely 
Boman  after  the  imperial  presence  departed  ;  province  afler 
province  was  lost ;  plague,  pestilence,  and  fire  desolated  the 
city ;  the  inhabitants  shrunk  away  witliin  the  walls ;  a  fierce 
and  corrupt  aristocracy,  a  depraved  and  cowardly  populace, 
composed  the  community  which  defiled  the  Seven  Hills; 
but  the  succession  was  unbroken,  and  Bome  was  Bome,  and 
is  Bome  still."  The  fact  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  must 
assuredly  have  exercised  a  palpable  infiueuce  over  the 
mediseval  world.  At  present,  however,  we  must  recur  to 
the  Bome  of  the  Empire,  before  a  barbarian  standard  had 
crossed  the  Alps,  or  a  conception  of  their  coming  fate  had 
flashed  upon  the  minds  of  her  rulers  or  her  people. 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  facts  which  must,  I  think, 
convince  the  historical  student  at  least  of  this  truth.  History 
is  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  read  it  in  its  natural 
continuity,  and  between  the  era  of  the  Csesars  and  the 
19th  century,  no  epoch,  no  point  of  time,  can  be  discovered, 
at  which  it  is  posHible  to  say,  "  Here  this  continuity  breaks 
oC     I  am   therefore  convinced,  with  many  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  men  who  have  of  late  years  written  history,  that 
to  know  our  modem  selves  we  must  know  Home.  In  her 
soil  are  deeply  fixed  the  roote  of  modem  society.  The  tree 
may  tower  on  high,  spread  forth  its  thousand  branches,  and 
wave  its  multitudinous  leaves  in  the  light  of  day ;  but  he  who 
would  estimate  its  nature  and  strength,  must  seek  deep  in 
earth  and  darkness  for  the  source  of  its  vital  power.  I  do 
not  say  the  analogy  is  an  exact  one,  but  modem  history  has 
its  birth  in  the  death  of  the  Koman  empire,  and  we  must 
recur  to  that  gloomy  period  if  we  would  understand  its  real 
character.  The  Koman  empire,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  before  you,  and  explain  not  only  its  external  develop- 
ment, but  the  social  conditions  out  of  which  arose  its  decay. 

I  shall  first  speak  more  especially  of  the  period  between 
the  consolidation  of  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Au- 
gustus and  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  who  imparted  a 
more  artificial  character  to  the  imperial  policy,  and  intro- 
duced that  elaborate  but  impotent  administrative  system 
which  fell  before  the  vigorous  inroad  of  the  nations  of  the 
North ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  shape 
which  this  policy  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  that  crisis  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  to 
which  his  measures  gave  birth. 

Place  before  you  a  map  of  the  ancient  hemisphere  :  ex- 
clude from  your  consideration  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern portion  of  Europe,  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Khine  and  Danube  ;  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  the  10th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  Asia, 
west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  great  Mesopotamian  rivers. 
What  strikes  you  as  the  central  point  in  this  vast  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  1  It  nearly  coincides  with  the  site  of 
Rome.  And  this  fact  is  of  immense  importance.  From 
her  local  position  alone  Kome  was  fitted  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  pulse  of  civilized  life  radiated 
from  and  returned  to  that  great  centre,  which  could  not 
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have  been  elsewhere  placed  without  a  serious  derangement 
of  the  vital  eoergy  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  activity  of 
the  limbs.  I  shall  be  reminded  of  this  again  when,  after 
having  considered  the  geographical  limits  of  the  empire  of 
Rome,  we  come  to  see  how  her  peculiar  situation  enabled 
her  to  extend  the  executive  of  a  centralized  administration 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  her  territory,  with  rapidity  and 
ease.  At  present,  let  us  observe  how  the  whole  area  of 
the  known  world  might,  at  this  period,  have  been  classified 
under  a  triple  division.  First  was  the  Roman  empire, 
known,  civilized,  carefully  organized,  and  governed  by 
Roman  officers,  receiving  almost  daily  direction  from  the 
great  central  authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Then 
there  was  the  Barbarian  world,  imperfectly  explored, 
stretching  far  away  into  unknown  wildernesses  of  morass  and 
forest,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  many  distinct  races, 
with  crude  forms  of  political  government,  or  living  in  the 
semi-lawlessness  of  nomad  and  patriarchal  life.  Between 
the  two  was  a  crowd  of  half-independent  Chieftaincies,  or 
so-called  Monarchies,  allies  or  subjects  of  the  ''Roman 
people" — a  world  neither  barbarous  nor  civilized,  but  dwell- 
ing in  a  moral  and  intellectual  twilight,  which  darkened 
into  shadow  or  brightened  into  day  as  it  receded  from  or 
approached  the  great  central  luminary  of  Rome.  The  sup- 
posed limits  of  the  Empire  have  been  given  by  Gibbon  ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  well-known  passage,  more  especi- 
ally as  we  shall  attempt  a  brief  outline  of  our  own. 

Of  what  was  this  immense  superficial  area  made  up  1  I 
must  still  refer  you  to  Gibbon  for  particulars ;  a  general 
sketch  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  our  present  object. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  its  bays  and  channels,  as  it  sweeps 
round  from  the  foot  of  the  Cimbrio  peninsula  to  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  southward  again  towards  the  Canary 
Islands,  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  northern  and  western 
boundary  of  the  Empire.     On  the  other  side  of  the  sea 
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which  washes  the  north  of  Gaul,  the  Boman  had  indeed 
seized  with  a  late  grasp,  and  precariously  retained  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain.  The  rampart  of  Hadrian  and  Seyerus, 
extending  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  real  limit  of  Komanized  Britain.  A  more  ambitious 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  this  limit  to  another  rampart, 
called  the  Wall  of  Antonine,  stretching  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  to  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  ;  but  the  inroads  of  the 
free  Caledonian  mountaineers  rendered  Boman  authority 
very  equivocal  in  this  debatable  ground,  the  scene  of 
so  much  bloodshed  in  after-days.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
the  Boman  placed  the  last  limits  of  the  civilized  world. 
Indeed,  we  may  doubt  whether  he  for  a  long  time 
allowed  that  Britain  was  within  its  boundaries.  Horace 
speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  '*  the  most  remote  of  human 
beings."  Virgil  calls  them  "a  race  divided  from  all  the 
world."  Catullus  holds  it  to  be  the  strongest  proof  of 
fidelity  in  friendship  that  Furius  and  Aurelius  are  ready  to 
accompany  him,  **even  unto  the  horrid  Britons,  last  of  men." 
An  ancient  historian  tells  his  readers,  with  the  naivete 
of  supreme  ignorance,  that  "the  world  of  the  Britons  is 
as  large  as  our  own."  However  these  things  may  be,  it  is 
certain,  from  his  ovm  account,  that  Julius  obtained  a  very 
insecure  footing  in  the  island.  Superstitious  motives  in- 
duced Claudius  to  annex  it  as  a  province,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  avowed  policy  of  Augustus,  it  was  ably 
administered  by  Agricola  for  Domitian;  it  subsequently 
saw  the  death,  birth,  and  accession  of  heirs  to  the  imperial 
purple  ;  but  the  revolts  of  Caractacus,  Boadicea,  and  Carau- 
sius  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
never  entirely  subdued.  The  government  of  Agricola  was 
perhaps  the  period  of  its  most  entire  submission,  and  great- 
est material  prosperity ;  yet,  of  the  British  of  Agricola's 
time,  Tacitus  could  write  the  prophetic  words, — "  The 
Boman  sword  had  tamed  them  to  submissiouj  but  not  to 
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davery."  We  are  not,  therefore,  wrong  in  limiting  the 
real  Koman  empire  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  coasts 
of  Gaul — Craul  which  was  so  indisputably  her  own. 

Returning  to  Africa,  we  find  the  boundary  indicated  by  a 
somewhat  indefinite  line,  drawn  across  the  whole  continent 
from  west  to  east.  Where  no  antagonism  to  the  Boman 
arms^  save  that  of  climate  and  the  character  of  the  country, 
was  to  be  encountered,  the  actual  demarcation  was  not  very 
positively  drawn.  The  Atlas,  and  the  great  African  desert 
on  the  western  side,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  on  the  eastern,  may  be  considered,  despite 
the  declamation  of  Virgil,  as  the  goals  of  Koman  conquest 
towards  the  south.  On  the  east  lay  the  Parthian  empire. 
The  vacillations  of  long  warfare  frequently  changed  the 
frontiers  in  this  direction ;  but  we  may  loosely  place  them  at 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
the  Euxine  Sea.  Gibbon  says,  perhaps  with  more  precision, 
that  Syria  formed  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  and 
that  this  province,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  knew  no  other 
bounds  than  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  and 
towards  the  south,  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  Ked  Sea. 
On  the  north-east,  at  any  rate,  the  Pontus  presented  an 
impassable  barrier,  alike  to  Boman  victories  and  barbarian 
inroads.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  through  it  from  the 
spurs  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
afterwards  produced  along  the  course  of  the  Danube  itself, 
may  be  regarded  as  bounding  the  Empire  on  this  side  ;  but 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  lay  the  vulnerable  heel 
of  this  Achilles — the  weak  point  of  the  Empire.  Towards 
the  apex  of  the  vast  triangle,  of  which  these  rivers  formed  as 
it  were  two  sides,  crowded,  wave  after  wave,  the  foes  of  Rome. 
Even  at  a  very  eariy  period  she  held  her  own  with  difficulty 
against  the  German  tribes.  The  difficulty  increased  from  year 
to  year,  until  the  emperor Probus  constructed  a  gigantic  nvm- 
part  wall,  which,  commencing  at  Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube, 
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passed  for  two  hundred  miles,  with  true  Roman  perse- 
verance, over  hill,  valley,  river,  and  morass,  until  it  finally 
touched  the  Rhine.  The  remains  of  this  vast  work,  known 
as  "  The  Devil's  Wall,'*  still  move  the  traveller  s  wonder  and 
the  superstition  of  the  Suabian  peasant ;  but  "  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world,"  says  Gibbon,  "  from  China  to  Britain, 
has  exposed  the  vain  attempt  at  fortifying  any  extensive 
tract  of  country."  Hardly  had  Probus  died,  before  the 
Alemanni  burst  through  the  barrier  he  had  raised,  and  left 
nothing  but  its  ruins  to  attest  the  insecurity  of  states 
which  are  protected  by  no  better  bulwark  than  those  of 
wood  and  stone.  A  stronger  and  more  permanent  line  of 
defence  was  formed  by  the  great  river  whose  banks  the 
wall  of  Probus  reached.  The  Rhine  was  a  Roman  intreuch- 
ment,  and  Gaul  a  vast  place  (Tarmea.  Among  the  thousand 
associations  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  we  gaze  upon 
that  historic  stream,  as  it  comes  down  broad  and  rushing 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Alps,  none  is  more  moving  than  the 
thought  that  we  have  before  us  the  bulwark  of  the  old  free 
life  of  the  Germanic  world,  beyond  which  the  demoraliza- 
tion and  slavery  of  the  toga  could  never  permanently  pass. 
The  raids  of  Csesar  and  Germanicus  acquired  no  lasting 
dominion  in  a  land  defended  by  the  sword  of  Arminius,  aud 
even  the  disciplined  valour  of  the  legionary  and  the  impe- 
rial name  of  Rome,  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the  swift- 
footed  and  fierce  barbarians  who  vanished  before  the  eagles 
into  the  morasses  which  girt  the  Rhine,  the  shifting  quick- 
sands of  the  Northern  Ocean,  or  the  gloomy  and  impenetrable 
depths  of  the  Hercynian  forest. 

Such  were  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  within  them  lay,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  aud 
according  to  his  organization,  nineteen  provinces,  each  of 
which  might  have  well  been  a  royal  realm.  About  the  end 
of  Nero's  reign  they  were  subjected  to  a  new  arrangement, 
and  increased  in  number  to  thirty-five.     No  mere  recapitu- 
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lation  sncb  as  a  lecturer  can  give,  will  saffice  for  tboee  who 
are  desirous  of  accurately  studying  this  portion  of  the 
subject.  I  will,  however,  briefly  place  before  you  sucb  an 
enumeration,  as  may  enable  those  who  have  the  advantage  of 
a  good  map,  to  acquire  a  more  definite  idea  than  mere  words 
can  give  of  Roman  grandeur  and  dominion.  Remember, 
however,  that  the  policy  of  Augustus  introduced  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  provinces,  which  had  no  slight  eflfect  in 
consolidating  and  maintaining  the  imperial  authority.  The 
frontier  provinces,  whose  situation  required  the  presence 
of  powerful  armies,  he  retained  under  his  sole  and  direct 
controL  These  he  called  Provinciie  Imperatorise,  and  he 
adminstered  their  affiiirs  by  military  officers  styled  Pro- 
praetors, 'and  Legati  Csesaris  or  AugustL  Their  revenue 
was  collected  by  procurators  and  paid  into  the  fiscus,  or 
imperial  privy  purse.  The  Provincise  Senatorise,  on  the 
contrary,  were  those  whose  long-established  tranquillity  and 
ascertained  allegiance  demanded  no  troops  beyond  the  few 
who  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  a  police.  They  were  governed 
by  proconsuls,  whose  appointment  was  only  for  a  single  year ; 
and  their  taxes  were  collected  by  a  quaestor,  who  paid  them 
into  the  ^rarium,  or  public  treasury,  nominally  managed  by 
the  senate.  We  may  easily  imagine  that  under  an  arbitrary 
emperor,  there  was  little  practical  diflference  in  the  nature 
of  the  authority  exercised  in  an  imperial  or  senatorial 
province.  In  the  first  instance  it  may  have  been  other- 
wise, and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  subtle  policy  o{ 
Augustus,  who  in  professing  to  select  for  himself  the 
scene  of  difficulty  and  peril,  really  acquired  the  solid  ele- 
ments of  power. 

The  whole  Empire  then  in  Nero's  time  consisted  of  thirty- 
eight  provinces.  Six  of  them  had  already  been  united  to 
the  Republic  in  the  sixth  century  of  its  existence — Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Corsica,  lUyria,  and  the  two  Spanish  provinces  of 
Baetica  and  Tarraconensia.     Before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
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fonrteen  others  had  been  added  to  the  list ;  two  African 
districts,  Achaia,  Atsia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Narbonnese  Gaul, 
Cyrenaica  and  Crete,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Bithynia,  Syria,  Aqui- 
tania,  Belgic  and  Celtic  GauL  The  government  of  Augustus 
made  ten  others,  Egypt,  Lusitania,  Numidia,  Galatia,  the 
Maritime  Alps,  Noricum,  Yindelicia,  Rhcetia,  Pannonia, 
and  Moesia.  Tiberius  increased  the  empire  by  a  single 
province  only,  that  of  Cappadocia.  The  vainglorious 
Claudius  incorporated  the  two  Mauritanias,  Lycia,  Judsea, 
Thrace,  and  Britain.  Pontus,  under  Nero,  closes  the  list 
Of  these  countries  many  still  retain  their  original  name  with 
a  slight  variation  ;  these  require  no  further  explanation. 
Noricum,  Ehsetia,  and  Yindelicia  comprised  part  of  Bavaria, 
the  duchy  of  Austria,  Styria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  country  of 
the  Orisons.  Pannonia  was  nearly  equivalent  to  transr- 
Danubian  Hungary.  lUyria  and  Dalmatia  may  be  dis- 
covered by  their  modern  appellations.  But  Oaul  was  much 
more  extensive  than  modern  France ;  it  included  Belgium 
and  in  part  Holland,  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and 
all  Switzerland,  except  the  Orisons.  Achaia,  from  the  pre- 
dominance for  a  short  time  asserted  by  the  Achaean  league, 
was  the  name  under  which  the  Romans  annexed  Greece  and 
the  Ionian  Isles.  Macedonia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace  are  now 
the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  beneath  the  Danube ; 
Turkey  in  Asia  includes  the  I'est.  Of  these  provinces  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Narbonnese  Gaul,  Bcetica  or  Southern  Spain,  Mace- 
donia, Achaia,  Crete,  Proconsular  Asia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia, 
Pontus,  were  considered  beyond  the  danger  of  insurrection, 
and  consigned  to  the  peaceful  keeping  of  the  Senate. 

Augustus  guarded  and  managed  these  immense  regions 
with  an  armed  force,  which  to  modem  ideas  appears  strangely 
disproportionate.  The  European  governments  which  occupy' 
the  same  area,  employ  in  their  fleets  and  land  forces,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  moderate  computation,  something  like  four 
mUlioQ  of  armed  men.    In  the  first  year  of  the  empire  we 
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find  mention  of  but  twenty-five  legions  and  fourteen  cohorts. 
If  we  compute  the  l^on  at  6,300,  and  the  cohort  at  GOO, 
or  perhaps  610  (excepting  those  of  the  garrison  of  Rome, 
which  contained  1,000),  we  reach  a  grand  total  of  171,500 
men.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  many  of  the 
reasons  which  swell  the  modem  total  and  could  not  have 
iaflnenced  this  ;  still  the  contrast  is  a  startling  one.  We 
must  however  add  to  the  Koman  aggregate  the  maritime 
forces  under  arms  at  the  same  time.  These  were  not  very 
considerable.  Two  praetorian  fleets,  one  stationed  at 
Bavenna,  the  other  at  Misenum,  patrolled  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  they  were  each  manned  by  a  legion  of  mariners, 
about  6,000  fighting  men.  An  auxiliary  fleet  (vicaria) 
from  Frejus  protected  the  coasts  of  Southern  Craul ;  a 
second  performed  the  same  office  for  those  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  They  consisted— certainly  the  latter  did^-of  forty 
vessels  ;  we  may  assign  half  a  legion  to  each.  Beside  these, 
two  flotillas  (fluviatiles)  passed  perpetually  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  two  great  frontier  rivers  of  the  empire,  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine.  In  each  were  twenty-four  galleys, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  together  they  employed  3,000 
men.  Here  then  we  have  an  additional  item  of  21,000, 
which,  added  to  the  foregoing,  brings  the  sums  up  to  191,000. 
But  Tacitus*  intimates  that  the  auxiliary  troops  furnished 
by  friendly  monarchs  and  nationalities  were  about  equal 
in  number  to  the  legionaries.  These  have  been  com- 
puted at  171,500;  therefore  the  grand  aggregate  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Empire  under  Augustus  may  be 
stated  at  362,500  men.  Nero  made  additions,  which 
raised  it  to  391,100,  and  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts 
given  to  us,  the  legionaries  alone  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
amounted  to  258,258;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  that 
number  was  probably  obtained  by  the  incorporation  of 
numerous  auxiliarie& 

•  Ann.  iv.  5. 
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I  bave  been  ihxis  pirticakr,  because  it  is  an  interesting 
and  instnictive  &ct  tbat  tbe  vorid  ooold  be  governed  bj 
an  amount  of  pbvsical  force  less  formidable  than  ibat  wbich 
tbe  mutual  jealou^j  of  modem  states  oompeb  tbem  seye- 
lally  to  maintjun.* 

In  tbe  midst  of  all  tbese  wide^read  dominions,  tbe 
impeiial  City  sat  sermelT  upon  her  tbrone  of  seyen  bilH 
ordeiing  and  enforcing  obedience  bj  tbe  mere  terror  of  ber 
traditions  and  tbe  inviolate  dignity  of  ber  name.  It  would 
require  not  only  unlimited  artistic  skiU,  but  an  unlimited 
breadtb  of  canvts^  to  delineate  a  picture  of  ibis  Queen  of 
cities;  ber  wealUu  bo-  ^f^lendoor,  and  ber  extent,  as  she 
appeared  to  tbe  eyes  of  tbose  wbo  witnessed  tbe  apogee  of 
ber  power. 


«4 


All  that  wWcK  -Csypt  wkilcaBe  did 

All  Uiat  vKidi  l^re4<«  tbcu-  tanplM  tn  mehnre, 
AfupT  th*  ly\nk\t^^  Attkke.  Doncke  guise. 
Or  C^MinUi,  :iikill\i  iu  corwas  wart:*  to  gT»'« ; 
AH  thftt  LTnpp«ii  pnkct>qt»e  Ml  oovld  form, 

\^  u  iro&t  U)W  JUKM^t  Cti^  t»  ft3or&, 

A»d  tW  bMTMt  itaelf  wiUi  ber  wSde  vwden  fiH; 

All  that  whW^  AtbMMt  eT«r  brvva^bi  l-inh  wise. 

All  ih»t  wKk^  Afr>ck^  *T*r  brojc^t  f  £*rti  tUXBtge, 

All  Uua  which  A«A  «««r  h»d  of  priM, 

^l***  h«r9  %»««!* 


I  entertain  no  socb  ambitioas  pft>jrect  Wbo  would 
willingly  vie  witb  tbe  crowd  of  rbet<oncsans.  poets,  and 
paaegrrists.  wbo  bave  exbausted  tbeir  incenuitv  and 
elcvpeaoe  upon  tbe  tbeme  f  *  Kome.  loveliest  of  created 
tbinsrs.'^  exdbdms  TirsriL  in  a  bui^t  of  patriotic  entbusiasm. 
*  Eo3h;.  dty  of  tbe  world,  capital  c€  tbe  nations.*  writes  tbe 
ri«oridia  AristiiesLf  *Ciiy  of  dties^'  -Epitome  of  tbe 
iriiTer9e,~  are  tbe  tities  confe^>^i  by  cv^ntemporaries.    **  Tbe 

*  ^^  »=  ««i=MSe  ci  tbe  srsv*  cf  CKx^^ra  E^ivrv,  w«  th*  work  of 
CTCitrr»=ai*Ci»apifcC!:T.  "L«tCAi«s.''tvl.'a.  Jifwti&i.    It  hM 
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ipreadlDg  booses,"  says  PHdj,  *'  have  added  many  new  cities 
to  the  older  one.'*  '*  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  Dionysios  of 
Halicamassos  tells  us,  *'  where  the  city  terminates  and  the 
ooontiy  begins  I  both  are  so  intertwined  together  that  they 
present  the  aspect  of  a  city  without  bounds.'*  In  fact,  it 
contained  many  cities  ;  there  was  a  Scythian,  a  Cappadodan, 
a  Jewish  quarter.  So  numerous  were  the  latter  ])eople,  that 
Josephus  speaks  of  a  deputation,  as  we  should  call  it,  of 
some  8,000,  who  waited  with  a  petition  upon  Augustus. 
An  immense  number  of  foreign  nations  (exlerarum  gentium 
muUUudo)*  surrounded  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  great  Dictator 
who  had  thrown  open  to  them  the  Capital,  lamenting  him 
each  in  their  own  fashion.  Distinguished  amongst  the  rest 
were  the  Jews^  who  passed  seyeral  continuous  nights  by 
the  corpse. 

What  then  was  the  extent  of  ground  really  covered  by 
this  colossal  city?  what  the  number  of  the  multitude 
within  its  circumference  ?  The  earliest  legends  point  to 
a  village  on  the  Capitol,  then  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Mons  Satumius ;  the  tradition  recorded  by  Virgil,  and 
Ovid  tells  of  another  founded  by  the  Arcadian  Evander ; 
between  them  lay  what  afterwards  became  the  Forum 
Komanum.  This  was  the  central  cradle  of  the  race ; 
the  nucleus  of  that  mighty  wilderness  of  building  which 
afterwards  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  world.  The  pro- 
gress of  Home  was  rapid  during  the  Kepublic ;  during  the 
Empire  it  became  portentous.  The  city  soon  climbed  to 
ther  summits  of  the  five  remaining  hills,  and,  descending 
their  sides,  filled  the  intermediate  spaces  with  piles  of 
masonry  raised  so  high  that  one  story,  says  Cicero,  toppled 
over  another,  and  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 
She  descended  to  the  Tiber,  and  stretched  herself  like  some 
great  monster  along  its  banks,  crowning  with  roofs  the 
Janiculum,  and  then  the  Vatican  hill,  northward  to  the 

^  SneioniuB,  C.  Jul.  Ctonr,  84. 
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Milvian  bridge,  and  to  the  south  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  port  which  connected  her  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  outer  world.  In  other  directions  it  was  the  same. 
Toward  Tiber  and  Praeneste,  she  covered  the  fields  of  Latium 
with  a  cloud  of  edifices,  ''like  the  snow  of  Homer's  OlTmpus," 
sajs  the  rhetorician  Aristides,  "  which  veils  the  sammit  of 
the  moimtains,  the  wide  plains,  and  the  cultivated  fiurms  of 
men."* 

On  the  second  question,  which  regards  the  number  of  the 
population,  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judge- 
ment. Estimates  have  varied  from  between  four  and  five 
million  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand.  The 
first  is  a  palpable  exaggeration,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  magniloquent  statements  of  professed  rhetoricians  and 
rhetorical  historians.  These  have,  however,  deceived  the 
great  mediaeval  scholar  Justus  Lipsius,  who,  in  his  work 
upon  the  subject,  adopts  the  former  estimate,  and  that  too 
even  for  a  later  period,  when  the  empire  was  rapidly  declining. 
His  authority  was  long  paramount,  but  the  reaction  against 
it  has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Those  who  have  fixed 
the  number  of  inhabitants  between  five  and  six  hundred 
thousand,  are  in  error,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
they  take  the  circuit  of  the  city  as  drawn  out  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  a  basis  for  their  calculations.  This  can  scarcely 
have  been  the  time  when  the  population  was  most  dense ; 
but,  even  if  we  waive  this  objection,  we  must  remember  that 
the  lines  of  Marcus  Aurelius  were  constructed  for  military 
defence,  and  as  such  must  almost  of  necessity  have  omitted 
the  greater  part  of  the  suburbs.  Another  consideration  has 
escaped  them.  They  forget  how  closely  the  ancient  popula- 
tions were  packed.  A  people,  one  half  of  whom  were  slaves, 
and  half  of  the  remainder  proletarian  paupers,  did  not  re- 
quire, or  did  not,  at  any  rate,  obtain,  very  extensive  accommo- 
dations.    An  Anglo-Saxon  would  probably  marvel  at  the 

•  Aristidei,  "De  Urbe  RomA." 
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menage  of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Naples  ; 
but  ancient  Home,  with  its  vast  barracks  and  subterranean 
cells  for  slaves,  who  also  filled  the  temples  and  the  baths, 
must  have  crowded  men  together  far  more  densely  than  any 
modem  city ;  and  indeed,  the  immense  height  and  close  pro- 
pinquity of  ordinary  dwelling-houses  formed  the  subject, 
more  than  once,  of  legal  enactment,  as  they  were  per- 
petually the  theme  of  satirists,  writers  of  epigrams,  and 
historians^* 

The  negative  sort  of  proof  derived  from  these  facts  is 
supported  by  others  of  a  more  positive  character.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  Julius  Csesar  found  the  number  of  needy 
citizens  who  received  the  government  largess  of  com  to  be 
320,000;  and  despite  all  attempts  at  reduction,  it  still  reached 
that  number  in  the  time  of  Augustus.t  Again,  Josephus, 
Tacitus,  and  Suetonius,  inform  us  that  the  corn  of  Egypt 
and  Airica  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  metropolis.  % 
The  amount  of  com  imported  was  about  60,000,000  modii, 
or  bushels,  which  would  suf&ce  for  about  one  million  souls. 
These  statements  agree  with  what  we  have  reason  to  believe 
of  the  relative  proportion  of  proletarians  and  the  remaining 
denizens  of  the  city,  including  slaves.  If  we  place  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Eome  at  something  more  than  one 
million,  slave  and  free,  we  shall  probably  be  near  the  truth. 

Count  de  Champagny  §  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result  by 
another  analysis.  After  a  careful  examination  of  authorities, 
he  divides  the  Roman  population  under  the  Empire  into 
four  classes.  The  first,  or  financial  and  judicial  aristocracy, 
comprised  four  subdivisions,  each  containing  about  1,000 
citizens  :  1.  Senators,  and  sons  of  senators ;  2.  The  Equites, 
or  Knights,  as  they  ai*e  popularly  but  improperly  called ; 
3.  Tribunes  of  the  Treasury,  functionaries  nominated  by  the 

*  JnTenal ;  M&rtiaL  i*  Saetooins,  J.  C.  41  ;  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  14. 

X  Josephus,  Bell  Jnd.  ii.  16;  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  43;  Suetonius, 
Claud.  18.  §  Les  C^sars. 
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people;  4-.  Citizens  whose  incomes  reached  the  sum  of 
200,000  sesterces.  The  second  he  describes  as  the  tiers-^tat 
of  Borne,  a  crowd  of  inferior  functionaries  employed  about 
the  temples  and  the  courts  of  law,  forming  a  bureaucracy 
numerous  and  important ;  to  whom  we  must  add,  merchants, 
bankers,  farmers  of  the  taxes,  men  of  business  of  various 
sorts,  who  all  had  their  "colleges,"  clubs,  or  guilds,  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection  and  advantage.  The  third 
class  were  the  proletarians,  or  capite  censi,  i.  e.  rated  according 
to  number,  not  property,  who  paid  no  taxes,  and  lived  upon 
the  "  fnimentations,"  or  public  largesses  of  com.  They 
amounted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  320,000.  The  fourth  class 
comprised  the  strangers  and  the  slaves.  Of  the  latter,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  to  the  immense  number  of  slaves  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals  we  must  add  those  of  the  emperor,  those 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  those  of  the  army.  The  numbers 
of  the  latter  class  must  have  been  immense,  for  each  pre- 
torian,  and  most  probably  each  legionary,  had  his  own.  As 
to  the  strangers,  our  own  experience  of  London  and  Paris  is 
enough  to  show  in  what  multitudes  they  must  have  crowded, 
to  a  city  which  was  at  once  the  London  and  Paris  of  an- 
tiquity. Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Count  de  Champagny 
concludes,  that  the  free  population  may  be  estimated  at 
500,000,  the  strangers  and  slaves  at  an  equal  number,  and 
the  garrison  under  Nero,  at  1 6,000, — amounting  in  all  to 
1,016,000.  This  must  be  considered  as  the  highest  point 
ever  reached.  The  civil  wars  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Nero,  the  tyranny  of  Domitian  and  Commodus,  the 
general  declension  of  the  Empire,  and  the  unpatriotic,  anti- 
Boman  character  of  the  later  emperors,  diminished  mate- 
rially the  numbers  of  those  who  dwelt  in  or  resorted  to 
Bome  ;  and  we  hear  that  as  early  as  the  time  oi  Septimus 
Severus  the  daily  consumption  of  corn  had  fallen  to  75,000 
bushels. 
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I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea — a  very  UAni 
and  vague  one,  I  am  sure — ^but  still,  perhaps,  some  idea 
of  the  imperial  City  and  the  world  she  govei-ned  with  so  light 
a  reiu.  How  it  was  that  with  so  little  apparent  effort  she 
performed  so  vast  a  labour,  is  an  interesting  speculation  for 
political  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Much,  we  must 
repeat,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  the  almost  superstitious  awe  with  which  centuries  of 
success  bad  taught  men  to  regard  it.  Resistance  to  certain 
individuals  who  had  assumed  a  right  to  wield  the  terrors  of 
this  name  was,  indeed,  occasionally  undertaken  as  a  matter 
of  personal  rivalry,  where  each  party  sheltered  themselves 
beneath  the  pretence  to  imperial  authority ;  but  resistance 
to  Rome  herself,  as  Rome,  was  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  the 
West ;  or,  if  attempted  in  the  German  forests,  was  per- 
petually enfeebled  and  disorganized  by  sedition.  We  must 
also  add  the  fact,  that  Rome  had  no  rival  power  in  all  the 
world  with  whom  a  rebel  might  find  refuge,  as  the  political 
exile  of  Paris  seeks  safety  in  London  or  New  York.  It  was 
in  vain  for  the  disaffected  eques  or  senator  to  attempt  flight, 
when  the  all-pervading  power  of  the  emperor  was  at  hand 
to  seize  upon  the  fugitive,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  from  the  wall  of  Antonine  to  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile.  But  granting  all  this,  there  was  something 
else  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
which  attention  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  accorded-^ 
the  centi'al  situation  of  Rome  itself  among  the  vast  regions 
over  which  her  well-organized  executive  extended.  The 
Mediterranean  rolled  like  a  great  artery  through  this  com- 
pact body  of  states  and  countries.  The  Mediterranean  has 
from  immemorial  ages  formed  the  highway  of  the  nations  as 
they  i>assed  to  and  fro  on  the  mission  of  civilization.  Its 
asi>ect  takes  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  philosopher  as 
strongly  as  that  of  the  poet.  More  has  been  said  and  sung 
in  its  praise  than  has  been  said  or  sung  of  any  other  poitiou 
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of  the  earth's  surface,  not  excepting  Italy  itself.  **  What  a 
noble  subject  for  a  poem  the  Mediterranean  would  be,"  said 
General  Paoli ;  or  "  for  twenty  poems,"  adds  Southey.  "  The 
grand  object  of  travelliDg,"  was  Johnson's  comment  on  the 
remark,  "  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  All 
our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost 
all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean."*  Who  does  not  remember  the 
eloquent  apostrophe  of  Byron  1  But  long  before  Bjrron,  it 
had  been  described  in  glowing  terms  by  one  of  the  great 
triumvirs  of  the  revival  of  letters — Justus  Lipsius.  "  It  is 
stretched  across  the  world,"  he  says,  "  like  a  baldric  across 
the  body  of  a  man  ;  a  magnificent  girdle,  studded  with  ifdes 
as  with  glittering  gems,  and  uniting,  at  the  moment  it  dis- 
tinguishes them,  the  shores  between  which  it  flows."  t  The 
cradle  of  civilization,  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  all 
the  great  events  of  ancient  history,  and  most  of  the  more 
important  revolutions  of  modem  times.  Conquest,  com- 
merce, civil  liberty,  and  science,  all  seem  to  have  started 
into  life  upon  its  banks,  and  pushed  their  pathway  across  its 
waves.  All  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient  world  looked 
down  upon  its  waters  or  their  tributary  seas, — ^Tyre,  Car- 
thage, Athena,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Home,  Constantinople, 
Marseilles.  Tlie  tide  of  conquest  was  perpetually  rolling 
toward  its  shores.  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, sought,  one  after  another,  to  win  the  Syrian  seaboard. 
The  great  rulers  of  the  Persian  dynasty,  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  and 
Darius,  precipitated  themselves  upon  Ionian  and  European 
Greece.  Beside  its  waves,  in  a  pass  between  the  sea  and  the 
Cilician  mountains,  Alexander  smote  down  the  Persian 
empire,  and  returned  to  found  a  capital  for  the  world  at  the 
spot  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Soon  Carthage 
spread  her  commerce  along  its  southern  shore,  colonized  the 

*  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  vol.  v.  p.  145. 
t  Lipsius  de  Mag.  Rom.  i.  3. 
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coast  of  Spain,  and  passed  upon  her  adventurous  path  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Carthage,  in  her  turn,  surrendered 
the  central  sea,  the  sjrmbol  and  means  of  empire  to  her  rival 
Home ;  and  Home  embraced  it  more  completely  still,  with 
the  encircling  arms  of  conquest,  from  Grades  to  Byzantium. 

But  the  hold  of  the  Koman  empire  is  at  length  loosened 
by  a  dying  grasp,  and  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  and  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  come  down  to  exchange  defiance 
across  its  waters,  like  two  paladins  of  chivalry  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  a  river  which  divides  their  hosts.  Mean- 
while, the  blue-eyed  Scandinavian  Vikings  sweep  like  sea- 
eagles  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  through  the  portals  of 
Gibraltar,  and  teach  Sicily  and  Apulia  the  terrors  of  the 
northern  sword.  The  Crusades  come  next.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  covered  with  the  fleets  of  Christendom,  the  red- 
cross  banner  is  seen  in  every  port,  the  glitter  of  steel  is  as 
ubiquitous  on  her  bosom  as  the  waves  which  glisten  in  the 
sun.  The  Crescent,  too,  has  her  turn,  and  the  multitudinous 
ghlleys  of  tbe  East  swarm  around  Rhodes  and  the  rock  of 
Malta,  as  they  follow  the  flying  track  of  the  gallant  Brethren 
of  St.  John.  New  quarrels,  new  enterprises  are  decided  in 
that  watery  arena.  At  last  the  greatest  of  modem  con- 
querors is  bom  within  its  bosom.  The  Corsican  Bonaparte 
knows  full  well  the  traditions  of  glory  and  of  dominion 
which  cling  round  his  native  sea,  and  would  make  them  hb 
own.  It  is  the  dream  of  French  ambition  that  the  Medi- 
terranean shall  be  a  French  lake.  That  dream  is  dissipated 
by  the  thunder  of  the  guns  which  proclaim  the  victory  of 
Nelson  and  the  Nile.  Our  own  eyes  have  seen  the  gallant 
armaments  which  Western  Europe  sent  forth  to  arrest  the 
onward  march  of  the  Muscovite  towards  these  jealously- 
guarded  waves;  our  own  ears  have  caught  the  sounds  of 
battle  as  they  rolled  downward  through  the  Dardanelles. 
Who  could  look  without  emotion  upon  a  sea  which  has  borne 
upon  its  breast  the  fleets  which  went  forth  to  Salamis  and 
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Syracuse,  to  the  Mg&tea  Insiilse,  Lepanto,  Aboukir,  Sebas* 
topol  1  Who  can  look  forward  to  its  future  fortunes  without 
the  belief  that  the  destinies  of  nations  may  yet  be  decided 
on  its  waves  ?  It  was,  then,  this  sea  which  Rome  proudly 
called  *'  nostrum  mare,** — our  own  sea  ;  and  which  the  Arab 
boatman,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  still  calls 
**  the  Sea  of  Roum."  It  was  also  styled  "  the  Great  Sea  ;'* 
and  for  the  ancient  and  mediieval  world,  a  mass  of  water 
which  covered  an  area  of  760,000  square  miles,  and 
stretched  for  2,000  miles  in  length,  from  Phcenicia  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  may  well  have  deserved  the  name. 
It  is  but  four  hundred  years  since  the  great  Genoese 
has  opened  out  to  European  knowledge  the  vast  oceanic 
spaces  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  we  should  describe 
as  great  seas.  But  to  Home  the  midland  sea  was  in  every 
sense  great,  and  to  the  facilities  which  it  afifbrded  for  her 
government,  and  to  her  own  position,  as  what  a  French 
poet,  in  speaking  of  another  city,  has  called  ''  a  predestinated 
capital,**  is  in  no  slight  measure  to  be  ascribed  her  prosperity 
and  her  power.  By  the  waters  of  this  convenient  central 
basin,  and  by  the  rivers  and  seas  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, the  produce  and  the  news  of  the  world  were  wafted 
to  her  gates,  and  her  legions  went  forth  into  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  West,  and  North,  and  East.  The  Enxine  and 
the  Tanais  connected  her  with  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  By 
the  Nile  she  communicated  with  the  cataracts  of  Syene  and 
the  distant  Ethiopians,  with  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  all  the  commercial  districts  of  India.  She  could 
pass  by  the  Ebro  through  Spain  up  to  the  Tagus,  and  thence 
to  the  Lusitanian  mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantia 
By  the  Rhone  she  penetrated  into  central  Gaul,  and  opened 
out  communication  with  the  Loire  and  the  Rhine, — rivers 
which  gave  her  the  command,  for  commercial  and  military 
purposes,  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europa  These  natural 
lines  of  water-traific  she  skilfully  connected  by  canals.     The 
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canal  of  Drusns  united  the  Ehine  to  the  Yssel ;  that  of  Cor- 
bulo,  the  Bhine  to  the  Meuse.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  crowded 
with  similar  works  of  engineering  skill.  Tacitus  records 
the  bold  project  of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
and  there  were  others  of  a  scarce  less  enterprising  character. 
We  should,  however,  form  to  ourselves  a  very  insuffi- 
cient notion  of  this  immense  system  of  internal  communi- 
cation if  we  failed  to  take  into  account  those  gigantic  works, 
relics  of  which  still  remain,  to  symbolize  the  genius  of  Home 
— the  Koman  roads.  Straight  as  an  eagle's  flight,  these 
highways,  built  of  the  most  solidly-compacted  materials, 
passed  onward  from  one  limit  of  the  Empire  to  the  other, 
overleaping  valleys  and  rivers  upon  viaducts,  cleaving  their 
way  throngh  rocks,  or  toiling  straight  on  over  the  summits 
of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  The  resolute  purpose  of 
the  people  may  be  discerned  in  the  traces  which  they  have 
left  behind  them  of  their  path  over  the  face  of  the  earth, — 
a  path  ever  undeviatingly  directed  to  their  goal,  and  never 
turning  aside,  either  from  respect  for  the  rights  of  property 
or  the  impediments  of  nature.  From  the  central  terminus 
at  Milan  several  such  lines  passed  through  the  gorges  of  tbe 
Alps,  and  connected  Italy  with  Lyons  and  Mayence  on  one 
side,  and  with  the  Tyrol  and  the  Danubian  provinces  on 
the  other.  Augustus  united  Spain  and  southern  Gaul  by  a 
grand  route  from  Cadiz  to  Narbonne  and  Aries.  Lyons, 
again,  was  another  common  centre  from  which  parted  long 
military  ways  to  Saintes,  Marseilles,  Boulogne,  and  Mayence  ; 
thus  forming  a  network  of  communication  between  the  three 
seas  that  surround  Gaul  and  the  Khine.  In  Britain,  most 
of  us  have  had  opportunities  of  tracing  the  direction  of 
these  colossal  works.  Any  good  map  of  the  country  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  of  estimating  their  character  by 
familiar  examples.  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  subject 
foi-ther,  and  it  is  enough  to  know  that,  without  quitting 
tLese  admirably-constructed  routes,  the  Roman  legionary 
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leaving  Karbonne,  in  Southern  Gaul,  might  pass  the  Khine 
at  Majence,  traverse  the  perilous  confines  of  the  Hercjniaa 
forest,  and  the  hardly  less  perilous  ground  included  under 
the  provinces  of  Blisetia,  Yindelicia,  Pannonia,  and  Thrace ; 
cross  the  Greek  sea,  make  his  way  through  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  and  then,  -with  his  face  once  more 
towards  the  west,  skirt  the  southern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean till  he  embarked  for  Cadiz,  and  thence  pursued 
his  path  over  the  Pyrenees  to  the  camp  from  which  he  had 
started  at  Narbonne. 

We  have  seen  the  geographical  limits  and  political 
divisions  of  the  Homan  empire — what  lay  beyond  1  The 
Barbarian  world.  The  answer  is  in  the  main  correct.  Still, 
as  I  have  before  said,  between  the  two  were  to  be  found  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  chieftaincies,  enjoying  various 
degt^ees  of  independence  as  *'  allies  and  friends  of  the  Roman 
people."  They  are  described  by  the  Homan  historian  some- 
what singularly,  as  in  a  state  of  *^dtibice  libertcUis,^  or 
standing  in  a  scale  of  nicely-graduated  dependence  from 
entire  submission  to  vague  acknowledgment  of  Koman  su- 
premacy. The  kingdoms  of  Damascus,  Comagene,  Pontus, 
and  numberless  other  similar  principalities,  paid  tribute  to 
the  neighbouring  proconsul,  submitted  to  the  Homan  cen- 
sors, and,  in  short,  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment very  like  that  which  the  Spanish  or  German  "  marches" 
bore  to  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  native  Hajahs  of 
Hindostan  to  the  government  of  the  East-India  Company. 
Again,  the  petty  princes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  rulers  of 
Albania  and  Iberia,  the  Armenian  kingdom,  and  the  little 
realm  of  Palmyra,  ever  hovering  in  their  allegiance  between 
the  rival  empires  of  Rome  and  Parthia,  when  the  influence 
of  the  former  predominated,  rather  claimed  the  protection 
than  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  great  city  of  the 
West.*     Still,  generally  speaking,  she  gave  them  kings,  re- 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  56. 
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gnlated  ihe  succession,  and  sometimes  exacted  subsidies. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  case  with  the  great  Eastern  antagonist 
of  Home,  the  Parthian  empire  itsel£  Its  kings  were  often 
educated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  owed  their  throne 
to  the  intervention  of  the  patron  Caesar.  There  was  ever  a 
powerfol  faction  at  the  Parthian  court  opposed  to  the  ruling 
despot,  which  had  its  own  candidate  for  the  purple  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  every  symptom  of  revolution  and  domestic 
discontentb  Rome,  true  to  the  Machiavellian  policy,  **  Divide 
and  govern,"  was  always  at  hand  to  protect  this  candidate, 
and  interfere  in  his  &vonr.  How  unchangeable  is  the 
East!  The  policy  of  Hastings  and  Dupleix  in  Mysore 
and  Bengal  is  precisely  the  policy  of  Tiberius  towards 
the  Parthian  rulers;  and  as  we  read  the  account  of 
Roman  missions  and  embassies  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
we  seem  to  be  reading  the  transactions  of  a  governor-general 
with  Rajahs  and  Indian  kings.  Upon  the  whole,  Rome 
preserved  the  peace  tolerably  well  with  her  allies  and  good 
friends.  Their  somewhat  loose  and  vague  adherence  served 
her  turn.  But  occasionally  some  ambitious  emperor  made  a 
raid  among  them,  and  the  admiring  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
heard  of  monarchies  overthrown  and  whole  countries  annexed 
to  their  dominion.  "  Every  day,"  says  Gibbon,  speaking  of 
Trajan,  '^  the  astonished  senate  received  the  intelligence  of 
new  names  and  new  nations  that  acknowledged  his  sway. 
They  were  informed  that  the  kings  of  Bosphorus,  Colchos, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Osrhoene,  and  even  the  Parthian  monarch 
himself  had  accepted  diadems  from  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror ;  that  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Median  and  Car- 
duchian  hills  had  implored  his  protection,  and  that  the  rich 
countries  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria  were 
reduced  into  the  state  of  provinces."* 

Now,  when  we  review  this  immense  variety  of  "  peoples, 

*  Gibbon,  i.  oh.  1. 
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nations,  and  languages**  which  Kome  had  integrated  into  a 
coherent  whole,  we  must,  I  think,  be  struck  with  one  signi- 
ficant fact, — a  fact  which  Gibbon  has  noticed,  but  hardly 
with  that  emphasis  which  it  deserves.  This  complex  civiliza* 
tion  was  composed  of  two  separate  elements,  which  differed 
greatly  in  their  character,  and  in  tlieir  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  A  line  drawn  from  Dalmatia  down 
the  Adriatic,  and  cutting  the  African  coast  near  the  famous 
city  of  Cyrene,  will  pretty  accurately  divide  these  two  civiliza- 
tions, the  eastern  of  which  was  Greek,  and  the  western 
Latin  in  its  origin.  Sicily,  it  is  true,  and  Magna  Grsecia  lie 
westward  of  this  line  ;  but  though  Greek  by  colonization  and 
by  manners,  they  had  at  a  very  early  period  become  integral 
parts  of  Home,  and  remained  Homan  in  their  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  fortunes.  "  If," — I  translate  from  the  interesting 
work  of  Count  Franz  de  Champagny, — "  after  crossing  the 
Libyan  deserts,  which  cost  Cato  thirty  days'  march  and 
80  many  hardships,  we  catch  sight  of  a  building  as  it 
rises  in  the  distance,  it  will  no  longer  be  the  thatched  roof 
of  the  African,  the  rude  Numidian  cottage.  No ;  it  has 
somewhat  of  the  purity  and  harmony  of  the  Greek  temple ; 
'tis  Berenice,  'tis  Cyrenaica !  Here  a  new  world  begins : 
here,  all  at  once,  separated  from  the  other  only  by  that  belt 
of  sand, — the  Eastern  world — the  world  of  Greece — arises 
before  your  eyes.  Rome  reigns  not  here  save  by  her  pro- 
qonsuls  and  her  lictors;  it  is  Greece  that  really  reigns  by 
language,  by  religion,  by  manners.  Cyrene,  that  oasis  of 
civilization  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  desei*t,  has  bravely 
defended  her  Greek  nationality  against  the  barbarian.  Here 
we  enter  upon  the  second  portion  of  the  Homan  world,  into 
that  Greece  which  has  fallen  beneath  Homan  laws  at  an  era 
when  she  had  been  already  civilized  by  colonization  and  the 
conquests  of  Alexander."* 

This  language  is  no  less  picturesque  than  true.      The 

*  Lea  C^Bars,   vol.  ii.  ch.  1. 
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Boman  world,  that  is,  the  world  of  the  Empire  and  the 
CaBsars,  had  received  its  culture  from  two  sources.  Greek 
civilization  propagated  itself  for  and  wide  at  a  very  early 
period  in  many  different  directions.  The  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  was  of  course  entirely  Greek ;  the  northern  seaboard 
of  the  same  peninsula  was  also  Greek ;  Byzantium,  **  the 
empire  of  the  world,"  as  Napoleon  called  it,  was  of  Greek 
foundation.  The  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  even  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  received  Greek  settlers,  and  were  the 
scenes  of  Grecian  legend,  the  homes  of  Grecian  art.  We 
have  all  heard  of,  or  perhaps  have  seen,  the  valuable 
relics  which  Eussia  had  accumulated  in  the  museum  at 
Kertch.  To  the  south  and  west,  Gyrene,  the  rival  of 
Carthage,  carried  the  language  and  influence  of  Greece  to 
the  very  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  Sicily  and  South 
Italy  were,  as  has  been  said,  Greek  in  dialect,  institutions, 
manners,  and  name.  The  flourishing  colony  of  Massilia, 
or  Marseilles,  was  founded  by  Phocaeans,  that  is,  by  Asiatic 
Greeks.  Their  traders  penetrated  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  the  Greek  alphabet  to  the  painted 
savages  who  brought  them  furs,  amber,  or  tin  from  the 
unknown  realms  lying  beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  life* 
The  same  men  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  well-known 
traditions  attest  their  presence  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  even  under  the  shadow  of  that  great  peak  whose 
summit,  lost  among  the  lofty  clouds,  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  Titanian  Atlas,  bearing  upon  his  mighty  shoulders  the 
superincumbent  heaven. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  were,  however,  the  most 
conspicuous  means  of  diffusing  Greek  civilization.  From 
the  ruins  of  his  empire  there  sprang  up  Greek  monarchies 
in  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Bactriana. 
Antioch,  and  above  all  Alexandria,  had  the  same  origin. 
From    the    latter    emanated    the    chief     intellectual    in- 

*  Ciesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  ii. 
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fiuences  which,  after  the  fidl   of  Atheni^  acted  upon  the 
ancient  world. 

Home,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  between  the  Celts 
of  Cisalpine  Craul  and  the  lonians  of  Magna  Grsda, 
received  firom  the  latter  a  ciTilization  which  she  imparted 
to  the  first,  and  afterwards  transmitted  across  the  Alps. 
Her  long  straggle  with  Carthage  made  her  mistress  of 
Sicily,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  into  these  countries  she  intro- 
duced her  institutions  in  the  track  of  her  yictorious  arm& 
Twenty-four  years  of  incessant  and  bloody  war&re  brought 
the  tribes  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to  her  feet,  and  it  was  in 
Southern  Gaul  that  she  most  successfully  planted  her  own 
image,  and  saw  a  new  and  Romanized  world  grow  up  on 
every  side.  Her  grasp  of  Britain  was  less  firm,  but  still  the 
sword  and  policy  of  Agricola  graved  an  unmistakable  im- 
press of  Rome  and  her  civilization  upon  our  barbarous  land. 
What  little  of  civilized  life  was  found  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  clung  around  the  camp  of  the 
legion,  where  was  displayed  to  the  rude  tribes  of  €rermany, 
a  miniature  picture  of  the  Roman  city,  with  its  artificial 
habits  and  social  discipline. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Greece  and  Rome  divided 
between  them  the  civilization  of  the  empire.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  to  the  former  belonged  the  eastern,  to  the 
latter  the  western  half  The  distinction  was  very  positive, 
and  of  no  little  importance.  Tet  the  statesmen  of  the 
Empire  do  not  appear  ta  have  been  fully  alive  to  its  force. 
They  scarcely  seem  to  have  perceived  that  though  the  Greek 
had  accepted  the  Roman  name,  he  was  still  an  alien  in  tastes, 
feelings,  habits,  and  national  aspirations ;  and  as  an  alien 
would  naturally  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
assert  inde|)endence,  if  not  to  aim  at  superiority.  Con- 
stantino could  hardly  have  purposed,  by  his  transference  of 
the  seat  of  government  to  a  Greek  town,  that  Greece  should 
acquire  an  entire  and  lasting  preponderance  in  the  East. 
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Yet  snch  was  andoubtedly  the  result.  When  both  races 
were  united  under  one  head,  and  obeyed  a  vigorous  central 
authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus^  the  difference 
was  perpetually  asserting  itself  in  many  inconvenient  way& 
At  a  later  period  it  caused  the  partition  of  the  Empire,  and 
later  still  the  great  schism  of  Christendom.  The  eastern  or 
Greek  civilization  partook  of  the  national  characteristics. 
Brilliant  and  intellectual,  it  was  deficient  in  the  more  solid 
worth,  which  stability  of  principle  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose  alone  confer.  The  immense  mental  activity,  and 
the  taste  for  the  beautiful,  with  the  power  of  producing  it 
in  concrete  shapes,  which  formed  the  undoubted  birthright 
of  the  Greek  race,  were  developed  into  a  love  of  sensuous 
enjoyment,  which  in  its  exaggeration  becomes  incompatible 
with  the  true  dignity  of  men  or  nations,  and  is  a  significant 
symptom  of  their  falL  The  civilization,  therefore,  which 
Greece  gave  to  the  world,  however  showy  in  itself^  however 
capable  of  influencing  the  minds  and  life  of  others,  could  not 
impart  to  any  people  the  attributes  required  for  solid  and 
permanent  power.  Such  was  precisely  the  condition  of  the 
East,  with  which  Augustus  and  his  successors  had  to  deal. 
But  in  the  west  lay  the  real  strength  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
West,  in  imbibing  civilization  through  the  medium  of 
Home,  had  also  acquired  somewhat  of  her  sterner  and  more 
resolute  spirit,  and  her  aptitude  for  dominion.  The  plains 
of  Pharsalia  tried  the  men  and  decided  the  destiny  of  the 
two  civilizations.  Csesar  knew  to  whom  and  to  what  he 
trusted  when  he  played  for  the  great  stake  of  the  empire 
of  the  world  with  the  veteran  legions  of  Oaul  against  the 
tumultuous  levies  of  Greece  and  Syria.  Even  then,  ''the  star 
of  Empire  glittered  in  the  West."  The  perspicacious  genius 
of  Augustus  discerned  the  fact.  He  spent  the  first  years 
of  his  government  in  company  with  his  minister,  Agrippa, 
upon  a  progress  through  Spain  and  Craul,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  entirely  Romanized  those  provinces,  and  consolidated 
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ilia  own  power.  Henceforth  no  iMreath  of  riTsIry  or  sedition 
west  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  AIp«;i  shook  the  throne  of  the 
CfleflaraL  These  countries^  assimilated  bj  the  genius  of  Rome, 
henceforth  shared  her  honoors,  her  perils^  and  her  £aIL 

Thns,  then,  we  see  that  to  the  Barbarian  world  Home 
presented  one  front ;  to  the  world  already  CLTilized  by  the 
Greek,  another.  To  the  first  she  condescended  ;  she  dis- 
irosted  the  second.  To  the  barbarian,  conquered  by  her 
sword,  she  felt  that  she  was  all  in  all ;  the  giver  of  every- 
thing he  had, — the  arts  and  appliances  oi  social  life,  know- 
ledge, law,  the  first  notions  of  political  gOTemment :  she 
knew  that  she  could  Romanize  him — make  him  hers,  and 
hers  alone.  The  barbarian  therefore  she  welcomed  with 
open  arms ;  she  strewed  his  country  with  colonies ;  she  gave 
him  her  institutions ;  she  educated  his  children,  admitted 
them  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  bestowed  upon  them 
the  honours  of  the  senatorial  order.  Some  of  them  even  sat 
upon  her  throne.  But  with  the  Greek,  and  the  men  whom 
the  Greek  had  taught,  the  case  was  widely  ditifereut^  They 
were  already  inheritors  of  a  civilization  superior  to  any- 
thing which  Rome  could  give,  and  therefore,  partly  from 
pride  and  partly  from  policy,  she  kept  them  at  a  distance. 
The  ^Listress  of  the  world  could  ill  brook  superiority  of 
any  kind;  and  completely  as  she  had  adopted  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  all  things  appertaining  to  her 
intellectual  life,  in  her  official  capacity  she  clung  jealously  to 
native  customs  and  forms  of  speech.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  public  life ;  it  appears  in  the  senate,  in  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  in  all  imperial  documents,  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  procousul,  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  a  high  ofience 
against  the  state  if  her  magistrates  employed  another  tongue.* 
Tiberius  noticed  with  indignation  a  Greek  word  which  had 
accidentally  crept  into  a  senattks-cotisuliutn.f  Claudius  with- 
drew the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  from  a  man  who  did 
♦  Valerias  Mazimiu,  u.  2,  §  2.  f  Suetoniua,  Tib.  71. 
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not  understand  Latin.*  We  all  remember  the  angry  invec- 
tives of  Cicero  against  Verres  and  Antony  for  appearing 
publicly  in  Greek  costume.  Yet,  at  the  very  same  time, 
and  among  the  same  men,  Greek  was  the  language  of  litera- 
ture and  daily  life.  It  was  every  whit  as  familiar  as  their 
own.  "  You  speak  our  two  languages,"  said  Claudius  to 
a  barbarian,  who  understood  Greek  and  Latin.  Li  Greek 
they  wrote,  conversed,  scolded  their  slaves,  criticised  the 
last  new  book,  made  love-— 

"  Qu/oties  intervenit  illud. 

Meanwhile  the  Greek  did  not  return  the  compliment. 
He  lectured  his  Homan  masters  on  philosophy  or  rhetoric, 
he  amused  them  by  his  wit  and  his  buffooneries,  but  it  was 
always  in  his  own  tongue.  Their  barbarian  dialect  he 
treated  with  contempt.  Plutarch,  who  had  discharged  all 
sorts  of  public  missions  at  Rome,  only  attempted  to  read 
Latin  late  in  life ;  and  even  then,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Life 
of  Demosthenes,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  do  much  more 
than  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  mutual 
jealousy  and  antagonism  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  language 
had  other  more  important  results.  We  never  hear  of  Greek 
senators,  Greek  proconsuls,  Greek  candidates  for  the  impeiial 
throne.  In  Greece  and  the  countries  under  Greek  influence 
were  comparatively  few  Roman  colonies,  and  the  fact  is  very 
significant.  There  is  also  another  fact  of  no  little  signifi- 
cance. Alexandria  was  the  second,  in  some  respects  the  first, 
city  of  the  Roman  world.  Almost  a  rival,  she  might  pos- 
sibly become  an  antagonist  of  Rome.  Alexandria  therefore 
was  a  special  object  of  Roman  jealousy ;  a  jealousy  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  Italy. 
Singular  restrictions  were  therefore  from  a  very  early  period 
imposed  upon  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  province, 
*  Saetofiius,  Ckud.  43.  f  Juvenal,  vi.  194. 
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sad  hj  a  sceGiI  vnv5sciL  is  vas  oriazsAi  ibaft  no  Elgrptian 
pjs.  aniier  ftav  dzcixniacHiceSk.  Mieniiift  &  monber  of  the 


I  mistii  «hIt  accTxnmlase  iIl3Bffzisajo&.  bat  I  hare  perli^ 
ceiiioas  alre^ j.  1£t  CKraR  k.  (be  neeeaBtr  of  stodj- 
in^  e&r«£xll7  see  snznsil  rela:a?a  of  duae  nro  OTiliiatioiifl^ 
as  some  ii^fip  covarris  a3i«ierscaa£ii:;  cbe  diTisLoa  of  the 
EnLzire  berveea  Borne  azid  Coos&uicxnopfe,  and  the  long 
train,  of  cocaeq'ssices  wL:':ii  loc-Gowed  npoa  the  diasolatioii 
of  Mzjaeaz  sjcxeuj  i=.^o  a  Greek  lad  Rtxziaa  world,  not  the 
lesksz  memor^Ie  of  w^ca  b  the  -«^p«-'"  of  Christendom  into 
an  EftifCem  and  Wessem  CLorcb. 

The  cocLiet|Qeiices  of  ^bis  izidessnactibie  oppo&tion  were 
di»TeL»^«»ii  in  a  long  train,  of  eTvnta.  bat  it  is  bejond 
dLsLXLZi  cb^u  ibis  train  of  emits  w»s  pcactLcallj  inaognrated 
bj  C^rOiCantine  cbe  Grea:.  wbexu  on  the  lltb  of  May, 
ZZO  A.DL.  be  ccnsecrated  cpca  the  R.^«pborTXs  a  nev  and  iiTal 
Rr.me.  Ibis  great  chAnje  in  tbe  impmal  policT  was  com- 
menced bj  hia  pre«iecess5or.  Diodetf^n.  and  ^nailr  carried 
octt  bv  hi:s  soccesaorsL  Be?  it  was  Cocscanune  himself  who 
£r>t  actnallT  bn:>ke  witb  the  traiitioos  of  old  Rome,  repub- 
lican u  well  as  imperiaL  and  tberebr  he  has  broogfat  upon 
himself  the  bitter  criticism  of  all  those  writers  who  were 
attached — manj  of  them  natnrallT  enoagh — to  the  ancient 
r^gimtt,  its  sp'lendoars,  its  triamphs^  and  supposed  inTinci- 
biiitT.  Some  of  these  have  averted  that  Constantino  was 
acsaatei  bj  merelj  personal  motives  in  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  to  the  East.  ^  He  felt  that  he  was  unpopular  in 
Borne :  his  reception  there  had  been  but  lukewarm,  while 
the  opposition  of  those  devoted  to  the  old  faith,  though 
smochered  for  the  moment,  was  implacable  and  menacing. 
The  terrible  tragedy  of  Faostus  and  Cns(^  bad  cast  a  gloom 
orer  the  pUce  of  its  perpetration :  their  avenging  sliadows 
haunted  the  presence  of  their  murderer,  and  drove  him  from 
the  spot.*     Probably  this  is  true,  if  we  regard^t  as  a  con- 
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sequence  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  imperial  policy  and  dis- 
positions. Inheriting  the  traditions  of  Diocletian,  and  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  faith,  Constantine  must  have  seen  that 
Rome  was  not  the  place  where  he  could  safely  appear  either 
in  one  character  or  the  other.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  sincerity  in  either  capacity.  His  subsequent  conduct 
proves  that  he  entertained  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
wisdom  and  utility  of  the  new  regulations  introduced  by  the 
Dalmatian  peasant  for  the  conservation  of  the  imperial 
authority ;  and,  waving  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
motives,  his  whole  life  after  conversion  attests  his  fixed 
determination  to  make  Christianity  take  the  place  of  the 
ancient  cults  as  the  state  religion  of  Bome.  And  therefore  he 
must  have  felt  that  the  words  of  the  old  Latin  Satirist  were,  in 
a  new  sense,  appropriate  to  his  situation :  Quid  Romcefaciam^ 
merUiri  nescio  ?  With  his  fixed  purpose,  and  his  opinions, 
had  he  striven  after  peace,  his  life  at  Rome  must  have  been 
one  long  practical  lie.  Had  he  cast  off  the  mask,  and  boldly 
avowed  the  revolution  which  he  meditated,  his  life  must 
have  been  a  bloody  and  protracted  combat — a  combat  of 
very  doubtful  issue,  for  it  would  have  been  fought  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  enemy.  At  that  era  the  Church  could  not 
have  arisen  under  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  nor  would  that 
Oriental  and  despotic  absolutism,  in  which  Constantine 
believed  as  the  "  salvation  of  society,"  have  securely  taken 
root  within  sight  of  the  Senate-house.  Debased  as  was  the 
Rome  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  some  republican  memories  still 
lingered  within  its  walls ;  though  Liberty  was  dead,  a  senti- 
ment of  Equality,  as  often  happens,  imperfectly  survived. 
Possibly  no  more  degraded  race  was  to  be  found  on  the  earth 
than  the  Roman  patriciate  ;  yet  there  was  that  among  them 
which  rendered  them  unfit  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  eastern 
courtiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum  ;  and  even  if 
the  influence  of  place  and  tradition,  and  long  prestige  had 
been  powerless^   there  still  remained  the  more  powerful 
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influence  of  personal  ambition.  ^  The  imperial  purple  was  a 
prize  which  seemed  to  hover  within  the  grasp  of  every 
Koman  senator ;  but  this  was  no  longer  possible  under  the 
rule  of  a  master  upon  the  eastern  model,  such  as  Diocletian 
wished  to  be,  and  Constantine  was.  The  experiment  essayed 
by  the  former  at  Nicomedia,  was  by  the  latter  converted 
at  Byzantium  into  a  success. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  the  whole  process  of 
that  experiment  here,  or  to  detail  with  minuteness  the 
means  employed  to  carry  it  out.  Such  is  the  province  of 
the  professed  historian ;  and  to  the  regular  histories  we 
must  refer  for  a  description  of  the  machinery,  civil,  eccle- 
siastical, and  military,  of  the  new  admiuistration.  We  can 
merely  glance  at  one  or  two  points  which  seem  to  possess 
special  interest  or  importance. 

Diocletian,  as  we  have  said,  saw  that,  if  the  empire  wan 
really  to  be  governed  as  a  monarchy,  it  must  cease  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  strongest  military  force  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Capital.  If  the  throne  was 
ever  to  have  stability  or  strength,  it  must,  he  felt,  be  rescued 
from  the  degrading  weakness  which  had  rendered  it  the 
prize  of  successive  adventurers.  His  political  measures, 
however  disastrous  in  many  of  their  results,  were  steadily 
directed  towards  this  end.  Hence  his  gradual  approximation 
to  the  type  of  an  eastern  despot ;  his  multiplication  of  an 
army  of  functionaries,  the  useful  ministers  and  interested 
adherents  of  a  centralized  absolutism  ;  his  disposition  of  the 
legions  on  the  distant  frontier ;  his  transference  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Bithynia,  or  Subalpine  Gaul.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  staggered  by  the  hopeless  antagonism  of 
the  East  and  "West,  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  world,  and 
therefore  he  attempted  a  corresponding  partition  of  the 
empire.  Heir  to  his  ideas  in  other  res|>ects,  Constantine 
could  never  induce  himself  to  consent  to  this.  His  aspiring 
genius  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  Caesars,  and  he  deter- 
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mined  that  the  successors  of  Augustus  should  still  be  masters 
of  both  worlds.  It  was  impossible,  therefore^  for  him  to  fix  his 
capital  at  Nicomedia  or  Milan.  He  sought  a  spot  wherethe 
two  worlds  seemed  to  meet,  the  two  civilizations  to  mingle, 
hoping  that,  from  such  a  vantage-ground,  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  overlook  and  sway  them  both.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  object  of  his  search  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy — a  locality  hallowed  by  the  immortal 
legend  of  Homer,  and  calculated,  it  might  be  presumed,  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  both  the  Asiatic  and  the 
European  imagination.  But  all  sentimental  considerations 
at  once  gave  way  before  the  marvellous  natural  advantages 
of  Byzantium,  and  its  singular  aptitude  for  his  own  special 
purpose.  Probably  no  man,  from  the  earliest  Hellenic 
mariner  to  the  last  tourist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  upon 
whom  that  glonous  panorama  has  burst  after  emerging  from 
the  narrow  waters  of  the  Dardanelles,  ever  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  extraordinary  character  of  that  unrivalled  site, 
which  has  made  the  city  of  Constantino  '^  a  predestinated 
capital,"  a  meet  metropolis  for  the  civilized  world.  The 
truth  must  have  flashed  upon  the  perspicacious  genius  of  the 
emperor,  and  ten  centuries  of  existence,  conferred  upon  a 
feeble  rule  and  degenerate  people,  attest  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.  He  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  intentions  into 
effect,  nor  did  he  disdain  the  assistance  which  the  report  of 
miraculous  guidance  was  sure  to  confer  upon  the  under- 
taking. An  eagle  winging  his  flight  across  the  strait,  let 
Ml  a  stone  from  his  claw  upon  the  site  of  the  future  city. 
A  mysterious  forerunner,  invisible  save  to  himself,  preceded 
his  steps,  as  he  traced  the  area  of  the  new  Eorae,  and  suffered 
him  not  to  pause  until  he  had  encircled  a  space  of  fifteen 
stades. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  time  occupied  in  filling  up  this 
immense  inclosure  with  edifices  are  altogether  fabulous. 
Nine  months  is  the  period  assigned  by  some  writers ;  and 
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even  if  we  extend  this  to  two  or  three  years,  sach  an 
architectural  exploit  appears  incredible.  It  was  the  passion 
of  the  emperor,  so  far  as  possible,  to  reproduce  old  Borne 
upon  that  distant  shore.  Seven  irregular  elevations  still 
justified  the  epithet  of  the  '*  Seven-hilled  City."  Many 
public  buildings  were  constructed  upon  the  exact  model  of  , 
those  beside  the  Tiber;  nay,  the  emperor  is  said  to  have 
erected  private  dwellings  for  his  friends,  where  every  stone, 
every  piece  of  furniture,  was  copied  from  their  former 
mansions  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  population  for  the  newly-erected  Capital.  Nor 
was  Constantino  scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  Personal  and 
courteous  invitations  brought  many  rich  proprietors  from 
Italy  or  the  provinces :  where  invitation  failed,  more  rigorous 
measures  were  tried.  Among  other  arbitrary  ordinances, 
we  hear  of  one  which  forbade  the  owners  of  property  in 
Asia  to  dispose  of  it  by  Will,  unless  they  had  previously 
built  a  house  in  Constantinople.  Large  masses  of  the  lower 
orders  were  easily  collected  by  the  old  expedients,  pomps  and 
shows,  the  games  and  races  of  the  Circus,  free  distributions 
of  corn,  and  even  the  pomp  of  religious  processions, — for  his 
enemies  do  not  Eedl  to  reproach  the  emperor  with  this  incon- 
sistency. Among  this  strangely  accumulated  society,  Con- 
stantine  erected  his  throne,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  whole 
legion  of  functionaries,  who  ramified  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  pushed  from  their  stools  the 
ancient  aristocracy.  Still  farther  to  secure  the  latter  object, 
Constantine  created  a  new  nobility.  Men  entirely  discon- 
nected with  all  the  associations  of  old  Rome  formed  the 
fittest  support  for  a  dynasty  which  was  determined  to  work 
itself  clear  from  all  the  old  sources  of  rivalry  and  weak- 
ness. Availing  hiraself  of  the  existing  official  names  as 
most  calculated  to  conciliate  respect,  he  attached  to  them 
privileges  and  prerogatives,  and  gradations  of  rank,  which, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Eui-ope,  gave  an  example  of  the 
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etiquette  of  a  monarcliical  court.  Undoubtedly  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  by  Diocletian  ;  but  now  the  experiment  had 
become  an  institution.  The  numerous  and  carefully-dia- 
tingoiiihed  titles  of  this  new  Patriciate,  their  various  func- 
tions and  duties,  with  the  graduated  scale  of  their  dignities, 
have  been  given  by  Gibbon,  and  other  historians  of  the 
epoch.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  at  present ;  only 
let  us  remember  that  the  result  was  the  creation  of  a  class 
of  persons  widely  differing  from  those  who  had  previously 
stood  in  a  similar  proximity  to  the  imperial  throne.  It 
was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  a  crisis  in 
its  social  condition,  and  therefore  we  dwell  upon  it  here.  In 
many  respects  this  newly-created  aristocracy  resembled  more 
closely  that  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  modem  Euro- 
pean monarchs,  than  the  proud  patriciate  which  did  not 
altogether  fall  with  the  fall  of  the  Boman  republic,  but  lived 
on,  though  transfigured  and  debased,  into  the  imperial 
reffime.  To  them,  indeed,  may  be  ascribed  the  origin  of 
many  official  usages  still  existing ;  much  of  the  overstrained 
and  servile  phraseology  which  has  survived  even  the  era  of 
Puritan  ascendancy,  and  the  Eeign  of  Terror  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  thought,  the  outward  trappings  and  insignia  of  modem 
nobility,  the  crest,  if  not  the  coat  of  arms.  In  all  this  the 
policy  of  Constantine  is  patent,  though  it  has  been  grossly 
misrepresented  and  misconceived.  To  convert  a  despotism 
disguiaed  under  the  forms  of  a  republic  into  an  actual 
monarchy;  to  separate  himself  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past ;  to  break  up  the  influences  which  had  been  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  the  throne;  to  obviate  the  internal  rather  than 
the  external  perils  which  threatened  society,  and  to  establish 
order  and  unity  of  action  throughout  his  wide-spread  do- 
minions,— ^these  were  his  objects ;  and  in  comprehending 
them,  we  possess  the  key  to  the  somewhat  involved  enigma  of 
his  policy  and  his  life.  To  the  Christian  Church,  as  the 
theoretical  embodiment  of  Order  and  Unity,  he  looked  for 
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aid  in  tids  gT«a*  L&!bocr.  and  did  not  altogether  look  in 
Tain,  thoacb  he  liTed  co  exi^riiaiee  bitter  dissappointment 
froQi  her  dis^mitT-n.  Hot  fir  this  mar  have  been  the  secret 
of  his  anachmen:  to  the  Chrisdan  frith,  it  is  not  for  his 
xelloT-men  juiicijkllT  to  decIarcL  Bat  that  he  looked  more 
to  the  oatwani  action  of  the  Chorch  than  to  her  internal 
spirit, — tha:  he  regarded  her  as  the  great  organizer  of  society 
rather  than  as  the  great  teai^er  and  guardian  of  the  souls  of 
men, — isw  I  thick,  proved  bj  the  singular  inconsistencies  of 
his  own  private  practice,  br  his  Tacillation  in  the  treatment 
of  Arius  and  Arian  doctrine,  bv  his  evident  determination  at 
the  close  of  his  life  to  secure  external  uniformity  among 
professing  Christians  at  any  cost. 

Of  all  the  means*  however,  employed  by  Constantino 
to  carry  oat  the  policy  which  has  been  described,  hb  treat- 
ment of  the  amiv  was  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
efficacious^  With  a  few  remarks  u[»on  this  and  another 
matter,  which  has  not  been  altogether  regarded  by  historians 
as  it  deserves,  the  present  lecture  must  conclude. 

It  seems  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  to  her  army  Rome 
owed  her  greatness  and  her  power.  In  fact,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  the  army  teas  Rome.  The 
constitution  of  Servius  TuUius  identified  the  two,  and  it  was 
long  ere  they  were  disunited  When  the  legion  went  forth 
to  battle,  with  its  heavy -armed  citizens  in  the  centre,  its 
mounted  nobles  upon  both  wings,  its  scantily- furnished 
proletarians  in  the  rear,  it  was  in  reality  a  mimic  Rome, 
which,  girt  in  iron  and  bristling  with  steel,  opposed  itself  to 
the  enemy.  Hence  it  was  felt  in  the  early  days  of  national 
growth  **  uhi  contra,  ibi  ItespuUica  ; "  the  household  Gods 
accompanied  the  eagles,  and  wherever  her  legions  halted,  in 
the  Syrian  sands  or  the  morasses  of  the  lower  Rhine,  there 
Rome  planted  a  miniature  image  of  herself,  and  established 
a  worthy  representative  of  her  awful  name.  Hence  in  a 
great  measure  arose  her  military  prestige ;  her  unexampled 
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strength  in  coloDization  and  conquest.  In  process  of  time, 
the  legion  changed  its  character.  In  the  days  of  Mariiis,  its 
old  aristocratical  distinctions  were  abandoned  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  proletariat  admitted  upon  terms  of  equality.  As 
Home  expanded  and  assimilated  to  herself  the  world,  the 
constitution  of  the  legion  became  more  expansive  also,  until 
under  Caracalla,  the  barbarians,  sometimes  the  friends  and 
sometimes  the  foemen  of  the  Empire,  were  crowded  beneath 
the  imperial  eagles.  Long  before  this,  indeed.  Home  had 
ceased  to  depend  for  defence  upon  her  own  sons.  **  Italy  is 
resourceless,*'  it  was  said,  "the  urban  population  unwarlike; 
there  is  nothing  strong  in  the  legions  except  what  comes  from 
abroad.*'*  In  the  mean  time,  amid  the  universal  corruption  of 
the  equestrian  order,  the  cavalry  contingent  had  disappeared, 
and  this  arm  of  the  service  was  entirely  furnished  by  the 
allied  states.  The  legion  was  no  longer  the  city  in  arms,  the 
legionaries  no  longer  citizens  summoned  to  combat  in  the 
cause  of  their  fatherland  ;  they  became  mere  mercenaries, 
presenting  all  the  features  which  distinguish  such  a  species  of 
force,  and  originating  all  those  evils  which  so  long  rendered 
standing  armies  objects  of  suspicion  and  dislike.  But  with 
the  actual  physical  force  at  their  command,  they  inherited 
much  of  the  prestige  which  had  descended  from  the  days 
when  the  army  was  the  representative  of  the  state  ;  and  to 
this  they  added  an  arrogance  all  their  own,  derived  from  the 
shameless  facility  with  which  the  Homan  people  had  accepted 
emperor  after  emperor  at  their  hands.  The  legion  felt  it- 
self to  be  the  king-maker  wherever  stationed,  or  however 
employed  ;  but  when  one  king-maker  was  found  in  Syria, 
another  in  Britain,  and  a  third  in  the  Dalmatian  provinces 
or  Upper  Germany,  each  eager  to  imitate  the  successful 
dictation  of  the  other, — the  result  was  utter  anarchy,  with 
unceasing  alternations  of  treason,  bloodshed,  and  misery. 
Tliis  was  the  giant  evil  which  stared  Constantine  in  the  face, 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  40. 
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aoldieny  not  mach  exceeding  in  number  an  English  regi- 
ment, and  stationed  apart  fit>m  their  fellows,  would  trouble 
themselves  with  questions  of  imperial  policy,  or  deem  them- 
selves capable  of  determining  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

Another  measure  of  military  innovation  or  reform,  which 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  his  enemies,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  three  or  four  entirely  distinct  classes  of  military 
service.  The  Palatini  formed  the  garrison  of  the  numerous 
imperial  residences ;  the  Comitatenses,  or  soldiers  of  the 
imperial  suite,  accompanied  their  master  in  his  progresses  or 
expeditions ;  the  Oastriani,  or  Riparienses,  garrisoned  the 
liver  fortresses  and  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The  latter 
class,  to  whom  the  most  important  duties  were  intrusted, 
had  neither  the  same  pay  nor  the  same  privileges  as  their 
more  fortunate  brethren,  and  were  subjected  to  the  command 
of  officers  entitled  counts  and  dukes  of  the  frontier.  The 
same  policy  of  *' Divide  et  impera"  is  evident  here.  An 
army  thus  split  up  into  different  and  unequally-favoured 
classes,  no  longer  possessed  that  unity  of  interest  and  action 
which  rendered  them  terrible  to  the  crown. 

One  consequence  of  these  measures  has  called  forth  the 
severest  criticism,  and  it  certainly  was  a  grave  one.  By 
grouping  his  troops  not  according  to  their  nationalities,  but 
solely  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  their  service,  Gonstantine 
admitted  the  barbarians  into  the  very  heart  of  his  military 
system,  and  placed  them  in  positions  of  authority  and  emo- 
lument such  as  they  had  never  hitherto  acquired.  We  are 
told  that  a  barbarian  officer  of  the  Palatini,  or  Comitatenses, 
was  pampered  with  luxury  and  inflated  by  pride  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  Empire ;  while  the  Riparian  of  Roman  birth 
wasted  his  life  amid  irksome  and  ill-paid  duties  in  some  dis- 
tant garrison.  Naturally,  the  best-paid  troops  wei-e  also  the 
best  in  quality  ;  and  as  these  were  gradually  concentrated  in 
central  positions,  the  outer  circle  of  defences  became  more 
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rat&roaL  Ii  cusicc  l«  ^eoied  thai  tliese  results 
iJ^iwtd  iu^  Tcorv  cc  C'iziiGsa.iso&  sfri  I  tbink  we  miist 
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as  I  L&Tv  sfci.L  r^-  «Af  iaes  ihai  I2ie  cnperor's  tlioQglits  were 
r>:c«  c«c^  zTcc  jeih5:c.  «2tii=^  vp:a  w;ir.  liis  preoantkms 
£rec7cc  2&:ev  aci==s&  i2ie  <\~aT>nTV  snhcr  than  the  foreign 
M.  Fr.cL  i}je  «a=ae  euae  he  v«»  dravn  into  more  inti- 
BAXe  ne-lLxi'.-cs  wii2l  libe  &e=.  c£  the  oev  Uood.  He  greatlj 
iLcr«as^  tLe  rTSL'^wn  c£  ihose  vLxn  his  piedeceaaora  had 
iI>ct:^^cnted  into  t^  W5ocs :  be  here  waae  of  their  moet 
diicirx^isbeii  j^aiec?  aficd  Ls  pfnoo*  loaded  them  with 
hccvcrs.  asd  ezji^bed  iLes  h^  kr^  ^r^uits  of  knd.  This 
was  c:^V:!ess  an  Ct^Hxe  to  his  coc*<icManes»  and  has 
been  inaie  tbe  raauer  of  jraercof  ivfn»ch  br  the  aaaailantB 
«  hi*  TcIicT.  Fr:'=5  a  Koca:^  and  a  Ft^an  point  of  view, 
tber  were  in  tie  rlc* :  :  Ici  £b:c]d  we.  iLe  children  of  the 
levoI-UMi  ir.:?  ivlicr  belwc  :o  trin^  :o  the  birth,  indorse 
tiieir  Kali^Aii  ofn^cres  and  uziaTai'-iriC  recrets  t 

As  ear.T  as  th^  aire  of  Acir3«;=*^  'ii*t  which  in  the 
eyes  ttf  such  ft*;:isor5  is  the  crow:iitc  sin  of  Conslantine — 
the  irar.sUr^-'ROP  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  the  East, — ^had 
pi>K«en:t\i  ii^If  to  the  thociits  of  Kosian  statesmen  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  Koman  j^aluii  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  thnt  llomee  alludes  to  it  in  terms  of  anxions  depreca- 
tiv»n  mort*  than  one*.  ~  The  whole  of  the  -Eneid,"  Mr. 
Mexi\^o  thinks.  **  mar  be  reaid  as  a  oociinned  protest  against 
this  orinu\"  Ruu  if  a  crime  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  great 
imj>erial  t^x|vrimont^  it  was  a  xrec^^ity  when  the  experiment 
had  Iven  tricni  and  found  s^^  grievously  wanting.  The 
struggle  Wtween  Othv\  Galba«  Vitellius.  and  Vespasian 
utterly  wog^tiwHi  all  hopes  of  future  success,  broke  up  the 
loundatious  of  s*.vioty,  and  rendered  government  u|x>n  the 
old  priucipU\si  an  im}x>ssibility.  The  eight  years  of  anarchy 
which  almost  immediatoly  J^n^«^^e^l  the  advent  of  the  family 
of  Constautine  to  |x»wer,  harassed  by  the  rival  ambitions  ol 
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leaders,  cruel  and  selfish  beyond  example,  deservedly  revived 
the  hated  title  of  the  reign  of  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  exhibited 
so  dark  a  picture  of  sufifering,  insecurity,  and  crime,  that  they 
justified — ^we  may  say  necessitated — the  only  policy  which 
could  bring  them  to  a  close. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  has  so  admirably  expressed 
the  ideas  which  in  a  very  imperfect  form  I  have  long  enter- 
tained upon  this  great  but  scarcely  appreciated  crisis  in  the 
political  disease  of  which  the  Empire  died,  that  I  must  ask 
permission  to  conclude  in  his  words.  ''  That  the  heathen 
writers^  that  Julian  or  Zosimus,  should  have  seen  in  these 
pacific  sentiments"  [he  is  speaking  of  Constantine*s  desire, 
during  the  later  half  of  his  reign,  to  avoid  all  collision  with 
external  enemies]  *'  the  indication  of  failing  courage,  result- 
ing from  long  prosperity ;  that,  forgetting  how  they  admired 
in  Augustus  the  moderation  of  satiated  ambition,  they 
should  represent  Constantino  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  as  a 
sovereign  rendered  efieminate  by  the  luxurious  indulgences 
of  absolute  power,  exhibits  nothing  more  than  their  ordinary 
malevolence.  Hate  and  scorn  of  the  stranger  had  always 
been  the  habitual  sentiment  of  eveiy  Roman,  and  now  they 
were  specially  afiected  by  such  as  professed  a  particular 
attachment  to  the  old  customs  and  the  old  faith.  But  that 
modem  and  Christian  writers,  the  civilized  sons  of  those  very 
barbarians  whom  Constantino  received  at  his  court,  and  them- 
selves brought  up  among  the  complex  relations  produced  by 
the  equilibrium  of  European  states,  should  have  repeated  to 
us,  with  a  somewhat  servile  fidelity,  the  same  accusations,  is 
what  must  give  us  more  reason  for  astonishment.  The  re- 
proaches which  they  cast  upon  Constantino  were  made  by 
the  men  of  the  fourth  century  against  all  Christians  in 
common.  They  could  find  no  animosity  sufficiently  disdainful 
and  patriotic  for  everything  outside  the  circle  of  Roman 
citizenship.  And,  in  effect,  Christianity,  with  an  unseen 
action,  was  gradually  sapping  and  bringing  to  the  ground 
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the  barriers  which  separated  the  Eoman  world  from  the  rest 
of  bumanitj.  When  men  had  treated  and  lored  the  Goth 
or  Persian  as  a  Christian  brother,  they  oonld  no  longer  detest 
and  despise  him  as  an  alien.  Ever  sinoe  the  time  when 
Christiauitj  had  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  the  £mpire, 
relations  of  a  gentler  character  had  established  tbemaelTes 
between  the  Komans  and  their  neighbours.  'Man  than 
once  the  persecuted  Christians  had  found,  on  what  was  oiled 
the  barbarian  border,  an  asylom  against  the  refioements  of 
cmelty  practised  by  a  civilized  master.  Constanta  ne,  whether 
he  knew  it  or  not,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  influence  of 
theso  new  sentiments ;  not  only  had  he  enrolled  barbarians 
among  his  body-guard,  but  he  had  placed  upon  the  bendies 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  bishops  who^  beneath  their  sacerdotal 
Testmeuts,  still  wore  the  Germanic  'sagum*  or  the  Persian 
robe.  They  were  styled  *  fathers,"  as  the  others  were ;  and 
their  suffrages,  though  expressed  in  barbaric  tongues^  had 
concurred  with  equal  authority  to  define  those  Christian 
doctrines  to  which  Constantine  was  deroted.  From  these 
relations  were  developed  new  points  of  view,  which  entirely 
changed  the  aspects  of  general  policy.  A  sentiment  more 
liberal  and  more  humane  replaced  in  the  breast  of  the  sove- 
rei;ni  himself  the  jealous  patriotism  of  antiquity.  Hence- 
forth men  were  united  one  with  the  other  by  bonds  not 
identical  with  those  of  a  political  constitution.  A  Christian 
wau  naturally  disposed  to  raise  that  state  of  siege  in  which, 
from  prudential  motives,  ancient  civilization  had  indoeed 

Th*fTf:  remains  one  other  matter  in  the  external  organiz- 
ation of  the  Empire  which  cannot  indeed  be  described  as 
a  «pmal  cause  of  its  decline,  but  was  rather  one  of  those 
t^^rwakvy  predispositions  which,  upon  a  retro^KCt  of  ita 
X:at*^re,  seem  to  have  indicated  the  inevitable  occnnenoe  of 

•  LTgliie  et  lEmpira  Bomaio,  vol.  iL  pc  225. 
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such  a  result.  When  Caracalla  conferred  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  upon  the  civilized  world,  he  was  only  carrying  out 
a  policy  inaugurated  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  Empire ;  hut  he 
was  no  less  manifestly  hringing  to  a  close  the  great  work 
which  the  Empire,  which  Rome  herself,  had  been  created  to 
da  The  day  when  this  famous  edict  was  proclaimed,  has 
been  called  a  solemn  day  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  is  the  expression  unreasonable  or  extravagant ;  for  then, 
at  last,  was  the  mission  of  the  imperial  nation  fulfilled,  her 
task  accomplished,  her  part  in  the  great  World-drama  played 
outw  Ever  since  the  first  access  of  the  Julian  party  to 
supreme  power,  it  had  been  a  fixed  maxim  of  their  policy  to 
play  off  the  interests  of  the  Provinces  against  the  tradition? 
of  the  Republia  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Tarpeian,  iit 
the  very  spot  overlooked  by  the  temple  of  Capitolian  Jupiter 
and  hallowed  by  legends  of  the  triumphs,  the  virtues,  and 
heroic  deeds  of  the  Republic,  the  old  spirit  might  perad- 
venture  have  been  strong  enough  to  reassert  its  empire  even 
over  the  debased  and  impoverished  multitude  which  bore 
the  Roman  name.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  into  the  very  bosom 
of  the  capital  itself,  a  new  element,  which  might  counteract 
these  undoubtedly  dangerous  recollections.  This  new  ele- 
ment was  found  in  the  now  Romanized  provinces,  more 
especially  that  of  Craul,  whose  distinguished  men  might  not 
unreasonably  claim  a  share  in  that  country  with  which  they 
had  so  heartily  identified  themselves,  and  whose  materia] 
prosperity  they  were  so  largely  contributing  to  advance. 
Hence  the  admission  upon  equal  terms  of  Craulish  senators 
into  that  august  body,  whose  ancestors  had  awed  the  bar- 
barian warriors  of  Brennus  as  beings  of  a  superior  race.  The 
august  body  were  infinitely  mortified  and  somewhat  re- 
fractory, but  they  dared  not  resist.  Like  other  aristocracies 
in  similar  circumstances,  they  revenged  themselves  by  "  bon- 
mots"  upon  the  awkwardness  and  unfashionable  costume  of 
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tions  operated  as  a  check  upon  commerce  and  the  energies 
of  growing  civilization.  The  luxury  of  Homan  society  had 
immensely  increased  its  connection  with  all  countries  of  the 
known  world.  The  rude  city  of  Bomulus  could  now  with 
justice  appropriate  the  somewhat  hyperbolical  praise  be- 
stowed by  the  patriotism  of  Pericles  upon  his  native  Athens. 
Each  day  the  winds  of  heaven  wafted  all  the  productions  of 
all  lands  into  her  arms.  At  one  and  the  same  time,  her 
tastes  were  gratified  and  her  wants  supplied  by  metals  from 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  isles, — by  furs  from  the 
wild  regions  beyond  the  Vistula, — by  the  jewels  and  silks  of 
India, — by  the  ferocious  denizens  of  African  forests, — by 
perfume  from  Arabia,  and  spice  from  Malabar.  The  artificial 
requirements  and  the  widely-extended  traffic  which  these 
things  imply,  demanded  a  very  different  social  and  com- 
mercial system  from  the  laws  which  sufficed  the  Latin 
shepherds  and  the  Sabine  farmers,  for  whom  was  framed  the 
first  legislation  of  the  Republic.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
old  formulas  of  Homan  right  gave  way  by  degrees  before 
the  new  principles  necessitated  by  the  new  state  of  things. 
Laws  were  modified  or  evaded,  to  suit  the  change  of  circum- 
stances aud  the  demands  of  new  interests  and  desires.  The 
prsetor's  edict  excepted  and  excused  violations  of  the  letter 
of  the  old  law ;  and  at  last,  when  the  emperor  became  sole 
and  irresponsible  prsetor,  the  cosmoj)olitan  spirit  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  practically  repealed  all  the  restric- 
tions of  the  ancient  code.  The  logical  consequence  of  all 
this  expressed  itself  in  the  edict  of  Caracalla,  when  it  con- 
ferred the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  upon  every  community 
in  the  Empire.*  And  although  the  character  of  its  author, 
and  the  purely  fiscal  and  interested  object  of  its  apparent 
liberality,  detract  from  the  moral  dignity  of  the  edict  itself,  it 

*  The  full  resnlt,  however,  wm  not  accomplished  until  the  edict  was 
supplemented  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  under  which  the  only  dis- 
tinction made  was  between  subjeots  of  the  Caesar  and  slaves. 
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T^isxr^^  in,  X  tii^graasgnl  ^ftfi.  cr  nS^nud  wi&&  tite  rem- 
KCA  b:tocr»  of  'iirEafrr.  T^  jnnlraai*  no  ^JOier  ww^ 
i^i0td  a  rover  is.  v&iidi  c&er  itai  dbesi^Tes  bees  allowed 
to  parAripage.  Tbe  rE^»  of  RoBfiUL  cidaRiscipw  vliiicii  bad 
kinz  iveen  &  nHThi2r-crT  fx-  the  Bstsnr&I  and  adocted  sobs 
of  B«'..fa«  in  everj  re-3:-Q  iLnwgbioat  tfc*  kni^wn  vorid — Ind 
caited  them  bT  a  fra:«nul  bond — had  nsed  tbem  mboTe 
tLeir  feGowi  tj  the  eonscaoasDesB  of  fopaior  pcirilege — and 
itniaakZed  tbeir  minds  bj  a  eommoQ  spirit  of  loraltj  to  the 
central  autboritr  from  vbidi  tlieae  bonous  flowed :  tbis 
right  waa  no  longer  a  disdnctioa. — no  longer  a  soorce  of 
«rlth«r  diznitr  or  emolomentw  Everr  man  was  a  Roman  with- 
ofit  effort,  and  withoat  merit  of  bis  own ;  and  as  all  shared 
the  adTantages,  social,  legal,  and  commercial,  which  attached 
to  the  fact  of  citizenship^  the  right  conferred  no  special  pri- 
Til#^,  and  inspired  none  of  that  special  pride  which  the 
[lorertj  of  oar  language  compels  us  to  describe  as  esprit  de 
C€frp$,  But  when,  among  the  oatljing  popolations  of  the 
ernf/ire,  the  attraction  towards  Borne  was  withdrawn,  the 
attraction  to  home  and  native  £itherland  b^an  to  acquire 
force.     Patriotism  became  a  possibility,  and  before  Icmg 
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became  a  fact.  Instead  of  one  great  local  centre  of  attrac- 
tion and  interest,  there  were  many  local  centres.  Above 
all,  the  innate  and  indestructible  discord  of  East  and  West, — 
of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  long  smothered  by  the 
overpowering  predominance  of  the  Latin  element, — broke 
fiercely  forth,  and  has  never  since  been  extinguished.  Pro- 
positions for  a  division  of  the  Empire  had  frequently  been 
made,  and  indeed  partially  carried  into  effect  long  before  the 
dismembering  deed  of  Constantine,  or  the  open  partition 
between  the  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  resulted,  of  necessity, 
fit>m  the  condition  of  the  Empire  itself,  not  from  the  folly  or 
unpatriotic  caprice  of  individual  rulers.  It  has  been  usual 
to  ascribe  to  the  sunderance  of  the  imperial  body  politic 
under  Honorius  and  Arcadius  the  evils  which  produced  its 
dissolution.  And  it  is  true  that  the  division  of  the  world 
into  an  Eastern  and  Western  Home  was,  on  the  part  of  Rome, 
an  abdication  of  her  function,  and  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  work  of  a  thousand  years  had  at  last  been  brought  to  a 
close.  Henceforward  the  outward  and  artificial  unity  of  the 
empire  of  the  Caesars  was  a  thing  of  the  past :  for  the  future 
was  reserved  the  inner  living  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Tet  the  revolution  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  and 
startling  phenomenon ;  still  less  as  the  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den and  irrational  impulse  in  a  ruler  who  had  been  previously 
remarkable  for  his  wisdom.  The  germ  of  this  wondrous 
future  lay  hidden  in  the  edict  of  Caracalla,  and  the  social  neces- 
sities which  it  shadowed  forth.  "  The  change,"  writes  an  able 
living  historian,  *'  was  doubtless  fortunate  for  the  future  of  the 
world, — we  may  doubt  whether  it  was  equally  fortunate  for 
the  political  grandeur  of  Rome.  Be  it  what  it  may  have  been, 
this  profound  revolution  was  recognized  rather  than  wrought 
out  by  the  edict  of  Caracalla.  Accordingly,  as  everything 
was  ready  for  equality,  men  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
results.  A  few  years  after  the  imperial  edict,  we  behold  the 
purple  won  without  difficulty,  and  worn  without  embarrass- 
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ment,  not  only  by  provincials,  fashioned,  so  to  speak,  into 
Boman  habits,  like  the  Spaniard  Trajan,  or  the  African 
Septimius  Sevenis,  but  bj  real  aliens,  deeply  imbued  with 
Oriental  or  barbarian  manners,  and  with  the  intention  to 
impose  themselves,  simply  as  what  they  were,  upon  the 
capital  of  the  world."  * 

But  we  are  trespassing  upon  the  subject  of  another 
lecture.  It  is  time  to  consider  the  moral  causes  whose 
secret  operation  sapped  ancient  civilization  to  its  base,  and 
evoked  from  the  ruins  a  new  order  of  things. 

*  L'Eglise  et  rEmpire  Romain,  par  M.  A.  de  Broglie,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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"AntiquRm  exquirite  matrem.'* — Yibgil^  jEn,  u.  96. 


SnroPSis. — Policy  W  which  the  RoTnan  Power  was  created  and 
maiotalDed. — Differed  from  modem  Absolutism. — Inaugurated  by  the 
Republic. — Broken  up  by  the  Civil  Wara. — Attempted  revival  by 
AugxiBtTia. — Modified  bucccbb. — Strange  effect  of  this  upon  modem 
opinion. — Ultimate  failure,  arising  from  the  Corruption  of  Domestic 
Life,  and  neglect  of  the  only  influence  capable  of  regenerating  it. — 
Results  seen  in  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  age  ;  in  its  Superstition  ; 
in  its  social  demoralisation. — Produced  by  poisoning  in  the  family  the 
fountains  of  national  life. — Effect  upon  some  important  social  ques- 
tions ;  e.  g.  Education  ;  Divorce. <r— Strange  Characters  engendered  by 
the  Era : — the  Emperor ;  the  Senator  ;  the  Informer  ;  tbe  Poisoner ; 
the  Pantomimist ;  the  Client ;  the  Fortune-hunter  ;  tbe  Parasite. — 
Two  of  more  importance  to  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  :  the  Gladiator 
and  the  Shows. — The  Slave  and  Slavery. — Its  dangerous  character. — 
Demoralizes  the  population  of  the  Capital,  and  depopulates  Italy. — 
These  things,  with  secondary  causes,  really  destroyed  the  Empire. 

We  cannot  better  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  respecting 
the  external  aspects  of  Eoman  policy  and  dominion,  than  in 
the  words  of  our  own  great  poet,  forming,  as  they  do,  one  of 
those  vivid  pictures  which  are  only  jjossible  to  the  com- 
bination of  true  genius  with  large  intellectual  culture  and 
accurate  learning. 


« 


The  city  which  thou  seest,  no  other  deem 

Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  Queen  of  the  earth, 

So  far  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 

Of  nations  :  there  the  Capitol  thou  seest 

Above  the  rest,  lifting  his  stately  head 

On  the  Tarpeian  rock — her  citadel 

Impregnable  ;  and  there  Mount  Palatine, 

The  imperial  palace,  compass  huge  and  high  ; 

The  structure,  skill  of  noblest  architects. 

With  gilded  battlements,  conspicuous  far ; 

Turrets,  and  terraces,  and  glittering  spires. 
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Hanj  a  Cur  e£fiee  bendei^  more  fike 

HouMs  of  gods  (to  wefl  I  ha^e  dwpo«wl 

M J  ury  micrcwoope) ;  tlioD  majti  behold, 

Oataide  and  inade  both,  piOan  and  roofi^ 

Ckrred  work,  the  hand  of  fiuned  aitifioen^ 

In  cedar,  marble^  ivoTy  <v  gold. 

Theoee  to  the  gates  east  romid  thine  ejea,  and  tea 

¥^hat  conflux  iaraing  forth,  or  entering  in  ; 

Pnetors,  proconenla,  to  their  pnmnoea 

Hatting,  or  on  return,  in  robea  of  atata ; 

Lictora  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power ; 

Legions  and  cohorts^  tQrms  of  horse  and  wingi ; 

C^  embassies  frtMn  r^^ions  far  remote^ 

In  Tarioos  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 

Or  on  the  Kmilian ;  some  fittioi  the  fiuihcr  aosth, 

Syene^  and,  where  the  shadow  both  way  fidli^ 

Heroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and,  more  to  west^ 

The  realm  of  Booehos  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 

From  the  Asian  kinga^  and  Parthian  amoqg  these  ; 

From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese^ 

And  utmost  Indian  i«e  Ti^ifobane, 

Jhuk.  &ces  with  white  silken  tnrbans  wreathed ; — 

From  Gallia,  Gades,  and  the  British  west, — 

Germans  and  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians  north. 

Beyond  Danubios  to  the  Tauric  pool, — 

All  nations  now  to  Bome  obedience  pay." 

Home  had  built  np  and  maintained  this  mighty  fiibric  of 
dominion  hj  a  policy  and  by  institutions  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  at  large ;  but  the  student  would  be 
seriously  misled  if  he  were  induced  to  suppose  that  it  was  by 
the  favourite  arts  of  modem  statecraft  that  this  result  was 
produced.  The  government  of  Rome  was  eminently  a  cen- 
tralized government ;  but  the  ubiquitous  and  restless  action 
which  characterizes  such  administration  in  our  own  days, 
to  her  was  utterly  unknown.  The  Roman  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor did  indeed  periodically  traverse  the  provinces,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  census,  collecting  the  prescribed 
revenue,  conducting  his  military  levies,  and  superintending 
the  progress  of  public  works ;  but  with  its  strictly  private  or 
municipal  affairs  he  very  rarely  interfered.  The  Syrian  or 
the  Gaul  might  regulate  these  as  he  pleased,  attend  to 
religion,  commerce,  or  agriculture,  and  construct  temples, 
theatres,  and  ports  j  no  imperial  official  would  ask  his  pur- 
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pose,  or  stay  his  hand.  That  great  engine  of  modem 
despotisms,  a  paid  police,  was  unknown.  The  ''  Cause  of 
Order,**  or  the  **  Paz  Eomana,**  as  they  would  have  called 
it,  did  not  require  for  its  preservation  any  elaborate  machinery 
of  espionage,  passports,  deportations,  or  other  ingenious  ex- 
pedients, known  to  the  absolutism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Rome,  in  fact,  stood  so  utterly  above  the  puny  efforts  of 
ordinary  provincial  revolt, — such  a  terror  waited  upon  the 
traditions  of  her  name,  that  she  needed  no  other  expedient 
than  her  own  strong  right  arm  to  crush  out,  at  once  and 
£oT  ever,  all  attempts  at  conspiracy  and  insurrection.  The 
very  notion  of  her  fidl  would  have  paralyzed  her  subject 
populations,  and  seemed  equivalent  to  the  social  collapse 
of  the  world.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  provincial 
suffered  and  appealed,  and  suffered  again,  but  did  not  dream 
of  systematic  resistance.  Rome  either  amalgamated  him 
with  herself,  or  finally  and  effectually  convinced  him  of  the 
irresistibility  of  her  power. 

Nor,  again,  was  this  effected  by  the  ever-impending  menace 
of  a  gigantic  standing  army.  A  centurion  and  a  few  soldiers 
were  suf&cient  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  a  province.  Italy, 
Spain,  Asia  Minor,  and  great  part  of  Gaul,  were  for  a  long 
time  positively  denuded  of  a  military  force.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  legions  I  have  already  described.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  about  150,000  men  were  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  Rome,  at  the  apogee  of  her  em- 
pire, throughout  the  Roman  world.  More  than  double  the 
number  does  not  satisfy  the  exigence  of  states  which  now 
include  about  one-fifth  of  her  dominion.  And,  indeed,  the 
troops  permanently  under  arms  were  meant  to  combat,  not  so 
much  internal  treason,  as  assaults  from  without  "  The  "power 
of  Rome,"  admirably  remarks  Count  Chauipagny,  "  was  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  governments  of  our  own  time,  a  spring 
invisibly  moving  a  vast  machine,  which,  when  its  action  is 
arrested,  becomes  nothing  better  than  a  fragile  and  con- 
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temptible  toy  ;  it  was  rather  the  mighty  sword  of  oar  sires; 
which,  though  flung  into  a  comer  of  the  armoury,  still  inspires 
respect,  and  which,  sure  of  its  strength,  may  long  linger  in 
the  sheath  without  being  forgotten.  The  force  of  Rome  was 
entirely  a  moral  force.  Modern  governments  must  have 
their  means  of  government  visible,  present,  active,  determined 
by  a  mathematical  logic,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
world  into  some  systematic  mathematical  order  of  their  own 
conception.  Mathematics  have  nothing  to  do  with  senti- 
mental traditions.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  anything 
but  a  mathematician.  As  she  did'  not  trouble  herself  to 
discover  a  law  of  government  in  strict  accordance  with  logic, 
she  was  content  to  accept,  as  maintainers  of  her  power, 
influences  of  a  less  logical — I  do  not  say  less  reasonable — 
kind  ;  all  those  influences,  in  short,  which  are  found  in  human 
life — its  memories,  sentiments,  and  hopes.  Rome  built  her 
power  upon  the  past.  To  understand  her  power,  therefore, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  past,  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  her  conquest,  take  account  of  the  force  of 
her  republican  institutions,  and  the  influence  they  exercised 
upon  her  policy  for  600  years."* 

We  shall  not,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  at  present  make 
any  such  attempt ;  but  the  main  features  of  that  republican 
policy  which  consolidated  a  universal  empire  are  intelligible 
enough,  and  widely  known.  A  public  morality  based  upon 
the  family  life  and  discipline ;  an  iron  perseverance  in  the 
onward  path  of  conquest,  supported  by  a  marvellously-trained 
soldiery,  and  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  wise  moderation,  which 
enlisted  the  sympathies  rather  than  aroused  the  animosity 
of  the  vanquished  nationalities ;  a  military  system  which 
made  the  civil  society  an  army  almost  ready  for  the  field, 
and  the  army  a  civil  society  in  the  midst  of  its  battles  and 
campaigns  ;  a  recognition  at  home  of  public  right  and  pub- 
lic interest  dominant  over  all  personal  objects,  affections, 

*  Lea  C^n,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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and  ambitioDs  ;  an  admirable  system  of  colonization,  which 
plant^  an  armed  sentinel  of  civilization,  a  counterpart  of 
Home,  where  nothing  but  forests,  morasses,  and  barbarian 
huts  had  been  found  before ;  a  conciliatory  demeanour,  which, 
by  spreading  far  and  wide  among  savage  tribes  the  amenities 
and  benefits  of  refined  life,  in  a  shape  indissolubly  associated 
with  Rome,  gradually  modified  the  character  of  her  bar- 
barian enemy,  and,  as  in  the  conspicuous  example  of  the 
Gauls,  eventually  identified  him,  in  feeling  as  in  fact,  with 
the  great  people  by  whose  spirit,  rather  than  by  whose  sword, 
he  had  been  subdued  ;  and,  finally,  to  maintain  these  results, 
an  administrative  system  organized  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
avoiding  the  errors  which  cling  to  the  modem  conception  of 
a  centralized  government,  but  not  the  less  referring  all  things 
and  subjecting  all  things  to  the  central  power,  and  turning 
all  eyes  to  the  City  which  sat  upon  the  Seven  Hills,  as  the 
goal  of  all  ambitions,  the  arbitress  of  aU  destinies,  the  sole 
dispenser  of  honours,  emoluments,  and  pains — these  were 
the  Koman  arts  of  which  the  Roman  poet  boasted  ;  and  he 
bad  a  right  to  boast,  for  they  established  for  a  season  the 
most  complete  dominion  which  has  ever  swayed  the  minds 
of  men. 

This  policy  was  in  a  great  measure  broken  up  by  the  civil 
wars ;  for  the  civil  wars  broke  up  old  Roman  society.  They 
were  themselves  the  miserable,  but  most  natural  result  of 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit,  the  corruption  of  the  national 
manners  by  the  inroads  of  Oriental  luxury,  the  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  traditionary  reverence  for  authority,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  that  moral  and  military  discipline 
which  had  subdued  the  world.  The  evil  developed  itself  in 
many  ways;  most  remarkably,  perhaps,  in  the  maladministra- 
tiou  of  the  provinces.  "  The  despotism  of  the  Empire  was 
almost  justified,"  as  Professor  G.  Smith  declares,  "  by  the 
mi  ^government  of  the  provinces  during  the  senatorial  r6gime, 
and  the  difficulty,  almost  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  of 
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any  effectaal  reform."*  The  famous  Yerrine  orations  of  Cicero 
amply  corroborate  this  statement  To  the  scholar  it^needa 
no  corroboration ;  for  the  case  of  Yerres,  though  a  signal, 
was  by  no  means  a  singular  instance  of  the  mischief  inflicted 
by  a  bad  man,  and  the  misery  endured  by  an  oppressed 
nationality.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  a  circumstance 
upon  which  I  think  historians  have  not  sufficiently  insisted. 
However  much  we  may  admire  the  Koman  law  as  an 
elaborate  and  nicely-adjusted  system  of  jurisprudence,  it 
exhibited  one  error  of  the  gravest  character :  it  was  never 
independent  of  the  existing  political  power  of  the  state.  If 
the  people  at  large  discharged  the  duties  of  our  modem 
juries,  the  state  officers  were  the  judges.  This,  it  may  be 
easily  seen,  opened  the  door  for  pecuniary  corruption  and 
illegitimate  influences  of  all  sorts.  Indeed,  the  entire 
separation  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  functions 
seems  to  be  a  modem  conception,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  additions  which  has  ever  been  made  either  to 
policy  or  law.t  At  Rome,  their  confusion  placed  the  sacred 
interests  of  justice  at  the  mercy  of  electioneering  agents^ 
class  feeling,  and  prejudice  of  all  kinds.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  constitution  of  the  great  judicial  tribunal  was 
transferred  from  the  senators  to  the  knights,  back  again  to 
the  senators,  or  to  both  in  combination.  Corruption  had 
free  scope,  and  verdicts  were  bought  and  sold,  which  in- 
volved the  fortunes  of  the  fairest  and  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  tainted  source, 
and  from  others  also,  the  moral  contamination  spread. 
During  the  dreads  days  which  preceded  the  advent  of  the 
Ceesarean  fEimily  to  power,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
of  human  society  were  broken  up,  and  a  deluge  of  blood 

*  Oxford  Essayg,  1856. 

t  Or  perhaps  we  should  say  medireval ;  for,  may  it  not  have  arisen 
from  that  singular  institution,  the  office  of  Podesta,  instituted  by  the 
Italian  republics  in  the  12th  century ! 
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and  crime  swept  over  the  state,  'the  genius  of  the  aspiring 
Dictator  for  a  moment  stayed  the  storm.  I  can  scarce 
yentare  to  ascribe  to  him  those  £Eir^6eeing  and  disinterested 
views  for  which  his  modem  admirers — and  they  are  neither 
few  nor  insignificant — are  determined  to  give  him  credit ; 
yet,  with  mixed  motives,  and  gradually-developed  aims,  like 
thoee  of  our  own  Cromwell,  and  perhaps  those  of  all  men 
in  analogous  situations,  whether  from  personal  ambition  or 
public  spirit,  or  from  both  combined,  he  laboured  ener- 
getically for  the  regeneration  of  Roman  society;  and, 
beyond  all  dispute,  it  was  a  great  work,  which  was  cut 
short  by  the  dagger  of  Brutus  on  the  Capitol. 

Octavius  succeded  to  his  position,  and  in  many  respects 
to  his  policy  ;  but  he  brought  more  suitable,  or  at  any  rate 
more  successful,  attributes  to  the  task.  The  Ulysses  of  an- 
cient statecraft  accomplished  more  than  the  monarch  of  our 
own  time,  who  has  sometimes  been  so  called.  He,  unlike  his 
modem  counterpart,  mastered  a  great  nation  and  impressed 
his  policy  in  a  permanent  form  upon  her  institutions.  And 
as  it  was  this  policy  whidi  imparted  to  the  Roman  empire 
whatever  strength  and  solidity  it  for  some  centuries 
possessed ;  as  it  was  a  departure  from  this  policy,  or  an 
incapacity  to  maintain  it,  which  was  the  greatest  external 
cause  of  its  decline,  it  will  be  worth  while  in  a  few  words  to 
lay  before  you  its  more  prominent  characteristics.  In  one 
word,  as  Professor  Smith  has  said,  "  the  policy  of  Augustus 
was  to  restore  old  Rome."  But  to  re-inspire  an  effete  body 
with  the  vitality  of  youth  is  no  easy  task  for  the  most 
skilful  leech,  and  great  as  Augustus  may  have  been  as  a 
state  physician,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  such  a  resusci- 
tation. He,  however,  patched  up  the  patient  with  no  little 
art,  and  enabled  him  by  artificial  expedients  and  external 
supports,  to  assume  a  temporary  appearance  of  juvenile 
vigour.  He  checked  public  immorality  so  far  as  it  could  be 
checked  by  legal  enactments ;  he  sought  to  revive  the  old 
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divided  their  superintendence  between  the  Senate  and  himself. 
They  obtained  a  recognition  of  their  public  right  such  as  they 
had  never  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  their  affairs  were  adminis^ 
tered  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  moderation  in  practice, 
very  different  from  the  capricious  oppression  of  the  senatorial 
governors.  "  Home  and  her  provinces,"  says  the  historian 
of  the  Ceesars,  "lived  for  three  centuries  beneath  the  laws 
and  traditions  of  Augustus.  It  was  at  a  later  period  that, 
decrepit  and  struggling  for  existence,  it  accepted,  as  the 
veteran's  crutch,  the  puerile  and  oriental  system  of  adminis- 
tration which  it  received  from  Diocletian.**  But  perhaps 
Augustus  left  behind  him  no  more  valuable  heir-loom  than 
a  well-considered  admonition, — an  order  Tiberius  calls  it, — 
founded  upon  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
perils  of  the  Empire.*  Like  Pericles,  and  other  wise  men 
somewhat  similarly  placed,  he  said,  "Attempt  no  further 
conquest  Strengthen  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  but  do 
not  seek  to  advance  them.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  your 
strength.  The  wider  the  circuit  to  be  defended,  the  weaker 
the  defence."  His  successors  were  wise  enough  to  accept 
this  counsel  in  the  main.  With  the  exception  of  the  inju- 
dicious annexation  of  Britain  by  Claudius,  few  permanent 
additions  were  made  to  the  dominion  which  they  received 
from  his  hands,  and  these  were  either  forced  acquisitions  in 
the  shape  of  la])Red  or  rebellious  monarchies,  or  illustra- 
tions of  the  sagacity  of  his  advice.  This  patient  travail  of 
Augustus  was  not  without  its  reward.  He  established  a 
coherent  power,  which  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  downward 
tendency  of  Roman  society,  the  imbecility  and  wickedness  of 
the  succeding  Csesars,  and  the  assaults  of  the  new  enemy 
from  without.  This  modified  success  has,  in  the  long  revolu- 
tions of  opinion,  produced  a  somewhat  singular  result.  The 
government  which  he  constructed,  or  rather  consolidated  in 
himself,  has  appeared  to  some  of  our  contemporaries  to  be 
*  Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  12,  ii.  61  ;  AgricoU,  18. 
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the  tjpe  of  all  good  government,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  something  of  the  kind  to  ourselves  as  a  species 
of  provisional  discipline,  calculated  to  rescue  the  nation,  as 
it  rescued  Rome,  from  the  evils  of  the  age,  and  ultimately  fit 
our  people  for  the  task  of  conducting  their  own  afiairs  under 
free  institutiona*  Perhaps  the  remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the 
world  was  never  happier  than  during  the  period  which 
followed  the  death  of  Domitian ;  perhaps,  also,  a  little  uncon- 
scious admiration  of  the  unscrupulous  triumphs  achieved  by 
modem  Imperialism,  has  emboldened  this  new  Csesarean 
party  to  profess  a  doctrine  which  they  would  scarcely  have 
deduced  from  the  ability  of  the  administration,  the  virtues 
of  the  rulers,  or  the  happiness  of  the  people  during  the 
period  in  which  this  type  of  all  good  government  was  de- 
veloping itself  under  the  Julian  r&ce.  But  even  though  we 
concede  the  merit  of  the  "good  emperors,"  as  they  are  called, 
who  followed  the  last  of  the  legitimate  CsBsars,  and  grant 
that  in  the  second  century  a  temporary  pause  occurred  in  the 
most  virulent  symptoms  of  the  state  disease,  it  is  still  open  for 
us  to  ask,  as  it  has  been  asked, — If  the  Empire  was  really 
the  type  of  all  good  government,  how  and  why  did  it  fall 
into  a  decadence  and  ultimate  decay,  which  is  the  significant 
result  of  all  bad  government  I  Nay  rather,  had  it  been  the 
worst,  instead  of  the  best  of  all  possible  governments,  could 
it  have  failed  in  all  the  objects  of  government  more  signally, 
and  exhibited  more  fatal  decrepitude  and  incapacity  ?  Many 
of  the  evils,  perhaps  most  of  the  evils,  which  beset  society 
are  not  chargeable  upon  any  government — 

**  Of  all  the  ilLB  that  human  hearts  endure, 
How  small  the  part  that  laws  or  kings  can  cure." 

But  "  absolute  power,  wielded  by  perfect  virtue  and  wisdom," 
to  adopt  Gibbon's  statement,  contracts  a  greater  responsi- 
bility than  other  more  limited  authorities.     It  is  bound  to 

*  8eo  note  at  the  end  of  the  Lecture, 
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show  that  it  understands  the  real  evils  of  its  age,  and  that 
it  has  a  tendency,  or  at  the  least  an  intention,  to  correct 
them.  But  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  imperial  rule  ever 
appreciated,  or  ever  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to 
remedy,  the  enormous  evils  under  which  Roman  society,  and, 
indeed,  we  may  say  all  ancient  society,  was  slowly  and  surely 
succumbing.  These  evils  were  iireligion,  immorality,  and 
superstition,  developed  in  the  grossest  forms.  Every- 
where we  find  entire  indifference  to  the  sanctions  and  in- 
fluence of  religion,  such  as  in  earlier  and  purer  days  it 
existed  among  the  men  and  matrons  of  ancient  Home; 
sensuality  pervading  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society ; 
licentiousness  rampant  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Suburra.  We 
see  a  cruel  thirst  for  blood  fostered  and  fed  by  those  sanguinary 
spectacles  of  the  circus  and  arena  for  which  the  Roman 
populace  raged  with  an  ever-unsatisfied  appetite ;  and  we 
can  lay  dur  hand  upon  one  fatal  plague-spot  which  ate  away 
the  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealth, — the  canker  of  predial 
and  domestic  slavery  pervading  Italy,  and  gradually  con- 
suming the  middle  class,  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of 
states.  And  as  the  mixed  cause  and  consequence  of  these 
things,  we  can  clearly  trace  the  demoralization  of  domestic 
manners,  destroying  the  life  of  the  family,  the  only  true 
basis  of  a  national  life,  and  creating  everywhere  a  miserable 
individualism,  and  an  entire  absorption  of  men  and  women 
in  mere  personal  and  selfish  interests.  Corruption,  whether 
morally  or  physically  viewed,  is  a  disintegrating  power,  and 
where,  by  its  influence,  society  is  broken  up  into  separate 
atoms,  patriotism  becomes  impossible.  Then  is  seen  that 
terrible  phenomenon,  the  loss  of  a  national  life,  the  final 
and  fatal  curse  of  a  people,  foretelling  its  doom  as  certainly 
as  though  the  sentence  of  destiny  had  glared  forth  in  letters 
of  fire  upon  the  walL  This  it  was  which  befell  Csesarean 
and  imperial  Rome.  She  may  have  had  wise  laws,  able 
administrators^  many  ingenious  expedients  against  decay, 
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gold  to  buy  barbarian  blood,  and  fortress  piled  on  fortress 
by  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine ;  but  she  had  not  life.  It 
was  this,  and  no  mere  change  of  policy  or  external  accident, 
which  converted  the  Empire  into  a  brothel  and  a  slaughter- 
house in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  which  brought  it 
to  the  hammer  upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  finally 
delivered  it  over  as  a  prey  to  the  bow  and  spear  of  the 
Ostrogoth  and  the  Lombard. 

One  influence  there  was  which  might  have  made  "the 
dry  bones  live."  One  power  there  was  which  might  have 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  this  corpse-like  and  corrupt- 
ing form,  even  as  the  prophet  stretched  himself  upon  the 
dead  body  of  the  widow's  child,  and  called  back  the  spirit 
that  had  fled.  But  we  can  never  forget  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cffisars  persecuted  the  men  who  wielded  this 
power — the  purest,  and,  even  in  a  political  sense,  the  most 
useful  which  the  world  had  ever  known.  Imperialism  placed 
itself  in  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  antagonism  to  the 
religion  of  Christ.  It  drove  those  who  adopted  it  to  pro- 
secute their  worship  in  tombs,  and  caves,  and  catacombs,  and 
desert  places  of  the  earth :  by  an  exquisite  refinement  of 
cruelty,  it  kindled  their  bodies  as  torches  to  light  the  streets 
of  Home,  or  gave  them  over  to  be  rent  piecemeal  by  beasts 
of  prey,  to  make  sport  for  the  rabble  of  the  circus  and  the 
Suburra.  And  it  was  especially  the  model  men  who  did 
this;  the  able  administrators,  the  possessors  "of  perfect 
wisdom  and  absolute  power."  The  more  wise  and  politic 
the  ruler,  the  more  bitter  the  persecution.  The  laissez 
/aire  of  the  first  imperial  sensualists  conceded  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  toleration  to  the  followers  of  the  new  faith  : 
the  energy  and  policy  of  Diocletian  strove  to  drown  it  in 
a  torrent  of  blood,  and  would  certainly  have  succeeded,  had 
not  God  and  Destiny  been  stronger  than  a  tyrant's  sword. 

The  causes  at  which  I  have  briefly  hinted,  without  doubt, 
were  the  main  agents  in  producing  the  downfall  of  heathenism 
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mnd  of  Rome,  and  thereby  the  rise  of  modem  society.  But 
as  this  matter  is  all-important,  both  to  the  general  student 
and  to  our  own  special  purpose,  it  will  be  desirable  to  examine 
these  causes  with  a  little  more  minuteness.  The  birth-throes 
mingled  with  the  agonies  of  death,  and  he  who  would  read 
the  features  and  the  fate  of  the  strangely-engendered  child, 
must  gaze  fixedly  on  both. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  that  mixture  of  atheism  and 
soperstition  from  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  flowed  the  full 
tide  of  Boman  corruption,  the  student  of  history  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  its  source,  and  tracing  the  direction  of 
its  current.  The  religion  of  early  Home  was  Paganism  in  its 
most  favourable  form.  It  was  simple,  earnest,  and  pure ;  it 
bad  for  its  basis  the  domestic  relations,  and  these  it  transferred 
to  the  relations  between  man  and  the  object  of  his  worship. 
Thus  the  fatherhood  and  protecting  power  of  a  Divine  Being 
seems  to  have  been  the  thought  underlying  its  religious  insti- 
tutions, and  reproducing  itself  in  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  in 
the  habits  of  fiamily  life.  The  grand  old  Capitolian  Jove, 
who  from  the  heights  of  the  Capitol  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  the  destinies  of  Home,  was  a  being  very  different  from 
any  among  the  fanciful  creations  of  Greek  mythology.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
other  earlier  Italian  divinities,  did  time  permit ;  but  this,  I 
think,  may  be  assumed  as  beyond  the  chance  of  controversy. 
Niebuhr,  perhaps  the  first  of  all  authorities,  emphatically 
declares,  "  The  old  Romans  were  governed  by  a  religion  of 
the  strictest  veracity,  fidelity,  and  honour ; "  and  he  adds, 
"  This  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  greatness  of  the 
old  republican  time  was  reared,  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
constitution  depended  upon  it.*'  For  a  profound  and  eloquent 
examination  of  the  principle  Tipon  which  this  religion  was 
based,  and  the  method  of  its  development  in  public  and 
private  life,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Maurice, 
on  the  Religion  of  Rome.     One  passage  only  I  will  permit 
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myself  to  quote,  because  it  so  strongly  sets  forth  the  truth, 
so  far  as  with  my  powers  and  opportunities  for  reflection  I 
have  been  enabled  to  see  it. 

"  Forget,  as  we  are  privileged  to  do,  all  about  a  Trojan 
colony  and  a  Trojan  war,  all  that  merely  belonged  to  the 
vanity  of  the  Julian  family,  the  want  of  documents,  the 
carelessness  of  investigation,  and  then  consider  what  is 
implied  in  the  story  of  a  man  bearing  his  father  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  fallen  city,  and  coming  to  Latium,  after  perils 
by  sea  and  land,  with  his  household  gods.  Consider  those 
words  *  Household  Gods  *  in  this  connection,  and  then  ask 
yourselves  whether  this  is  a  mere  tale,  illustrating  the  dry 
moral,  that  it  is  proper  for  sons  to  take  care  of  their  fathers, 
or  whether  it  does  not  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  meaning 
of  the  reverence  for  fathers,  of  the  authority  of  fathers, — 
whether  it  does  not  tell  us  whence  that  reverence  and 
authority  were  derived — how  they  were  sustained.  Was 
there  not  a  belief  in  the  Roman  such  as  did  not  dwell  in 
any  other  Pagan  nation,  that  there  was  a  fatherly  govern- 
ment in  the  highest  region  of  all,  which  was  implied  in  the 
very  existence  of  the  household;  upon  which  the  })ermanence 
of  all  household  relations  depended ;  upon  which,  therefore, 
all  civil  relations,  all  civil  order,  and  not  less  the  military 
order,  the  authority  and  subjection  of  the  camp,  ultimately 
depended  V 

Under  the  shadow  of  such  a  faith  grew  up  the  great  fabric 
of  Roman  glory.  With  the  fall  of  that  faith  fell  also  the 
probity  and  valour  by  which  empire  had  been  won,  and 
eventually  the  Empire  itselfl  And  the  process  is  intelligible 
enough.  ■  The  Pantheism  of  the  East,  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  poured  into  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  I  speak-  of  the  Oriental  worships  rather  than  of 
Greek  polytheism,  because,  though  the  influence  of  the 
latter  was  undoubtedly  mischievous,  it  was  less  extensively 
and  less  permanently  so  than  the  superstitious  practices 
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introdaced  from  Syria  and  Egjrpt.  Conquest  produced 
ecHTuption ;  and  corruption  found  a  people  prepared  by  the 
sadden  wants  of  newly-acquired  wealth  to  welcome  all  the 
means  and  appliances,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  which 
minister  to  sensual  enjoyment.  Were  I  specially  treating 
of  Roman  history,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  illustrate  the 
fiu;t  from  Komaii  literature  ;  and  this  might  be  very  easily, 
though  not  perhaps  very  briefly  done.  I  will,  however, 
ocly  quote  a  single  passage, — a  very  remarkable  passage,  as 
it  seems  to  me ;  for  it  shows  at  how  early  a  period  had 
began  the  evils  of  which  I  speak,  and  how  soon  was  sown 
the  seed  which  produced  so  sad  a  harvest  in  the  days  Sylla, 
Catiline,  and  Caesar.  ''  The  longer,**  says  Livy,  speaking  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  **the  contest  was  protracted,  and 
continual  successes  and  defeats  varied  not  only  the  fortunes 
of  the  'war,  but  the  feelings  of  the  combatants,  in  such 
proportion  did  superstition,  and  that  mainly  of  foreign 
origin,  invade  the  state  ;  so  that  either  the  j>eople  them- 
selves^  or  their  divinities,  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
transformed.  Nor  was  it  in  secret  only,  and  within  the 
walls  of  private  dwelling-houses,  that  Homan  rites  were 
abolished.  In  public,  in  the  forum  and  the  Capitol,  were 
seen  crowds  of  women  who  neither  made  oOerings  nor 
prayed  to  the  gods  after  their  country's  custom.  Sactiflcing 
priests  and  seers  had  gained  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  number  of  the  deluded  was  augmented  by  the 
raral  population,  who  had  crowded  into  the  capital  from 
their  fields,  which  continued  warfare  had  left  uncultivated 
or  in  possession  of  the  enemy."*  Thus  deeply  had  the  East 
invaded  the  ancient  faith  three  centuries  before  the  time 
when  Juvenal  uttered  his  bitter  complaint :  **  Long  ago 
has  the  Syrian  Orontes  poured  its  waters  into  the  Roman 
Tiber. **  And  foreign  philosophy  was  at  hand  to  do  for 
more  cultivated  minds  what  foreign   superstition  did  for 

*  Livj,  XXV.  1.     See  also  xxxix.  10. 
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the  Tulgar.  The  time  and  manner  of  tlie  gi'eat  advent  of 
Epicureaniam  are  distinctly  marked  by  Cicero  and  Livy.* 
The  new  doctrine,  he  tells  ns,  came  in  like  a  flood  in  the  train 
of  a  Greek,  and  presently  contaminated  all  the  old  Somaa 
habits  of  thinking  and  ways  of  life.  The  result  I  will  give 
you  in  the  words  of  a  great  man  : — "  The  Roman  patriciate, 
trained  in  the  conqueat  and  government  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  spite  of  the  tynuinical  vices  which  sprung  from 
that  traiaing,  were  raised  by  the  greatness  of  their  objects 
to  an  elevation  of  genius  and  character  unmatched  by  any 
other  aristocracy,  at  the  moment  when,  after  preserving 
their  power  by  a  long  course  of  wise  compromise  with  the 
people,  they  were  betrayed  by  the  army  and  the  populace 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  tyrant  of  their  own  order — the 
most  accomplished  of  usurpers,  and,  if  humanity  and  justice 
could  for  a  moment  be  silenced,  one  of  the  most  illiiatrioiis 
of  men.  There  is  no  scene  in  history  so  memorable  as  that 
in  which  Ctesar  mastered  a  nobility  of  which  LucuUus 
and  HortensiuB,  Sulpicius  and  Catullus,  Fompey  and  Cicero, 
Brutus  and  Cato,  were  members."^  Augustus,  though 
himself  a  libertine,  made  Berious  efforts  to  arrest  the 
evil  tendencies  towards  atheism  and  immorality  which  hod 
been  gathering  strength  ever  since  the  civil  war.  But  the 
babit  had  become  inveterate.  Indeed,  the  very  success 
<f  the  policy  of  assimilation,  in  accordance  with  which 
Borne  recognized  the  divinities  of  the  vanquished,  and 
was  in  most  cases  ready  to  welcome  them  to  her  temples, 
necessarily  led  to  an  utter  confasion  of  religions  systems, 
and  a  contempt  for  religious  creeds.  Where  Kome  found 
an  uncompromiaing  belief,  she  crushed  it,  as  she  crushed 
Druidism  in  Gaul,  and  Judaism  in  the  East  Christianity 
she  could  neither  trample  out  nor  conciliate,  though  we 
are  told  that  she  offered  a  place  in  her  Pantheon  to  the 
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CHiTUKtian's  Grod.  And  in  this  "  lowest  deep"  of  Id  fidelity 
was  found  ''  a  lower  deep "  of  sensualism  and  crime,  un- 
known to  human  nature,  except  as  it  existed  in  the 
courtiers  and  contemporaries  of  the  Csesarean  princes. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  Gibbon  should  be  enabled  to 
saj  :  ''The  philosopher" — that  is,  the  man  who  thought 
and  reasoned — "believed  every  religion  false  ;"  for  religion 
was,  in  the  words  of  Champagny,  'corrupted  by  base 
admixtures,  breached  by  the  assaults  of  reason,  without 
dignity,  authority,  or  consistency.*  **  But  Gibbon  also 
says :  **  The  people  believed  all  religions  to  be  equally 
true."  And  to  a  certain  extent  he  is  right.  He  is  right, 
if  he  meant  that  in  the  common  mind  the  religious 
instinct  is  indestructible,  and  comes  out  alike  under 
every  possible  phase  of  social  being.  The  consciousness 
of  a  nature  which  sins,  in  combination  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  superior  power  in  the  universe,  to  whom  sin  is 
hateful,  inspires  men  with  a  vague  terror,  and  a  vague  hope 
to  propitiate  the  anger  which  they  dread,  and  to  work  out 
for  themselves  deliverance  from  the  penalties  which  they 
feel  to  be  impending  over  their  heads.  The  operation  of 
this  instinct  in  a  corrupt  age  is  superstition ;  and  the 
superstition  becomes  more  gross,  sanguinary,  and  abomin- 
able,  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  reigns.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  an  age  intellectually  debased  and  sensualized,  is  one 
which  greedily  grasps  at  the  counterfeits  and  cheats  with 
which  false  religions  are  ever  ready  to  beguile  the  fears 
of  men.  Such  was  the  age  of  the  Csesars.  It  was  em- 
phatically an  age  of  superstition,  —  a  time  of  dreams, 
divinations,  omens,  talismans,  prodigies,  astrology,  necro- 
mancy, and  witchcraft.  Home  is  graphically  described  by 
a  contemporary  as  an  *'  epitome  of  all  supei'stitions."  The 
streets  and  public  places  teemed  with  the  votaries,  minis- 
ters, and  ensigns  of  foreign  gods;  dark-skinned  daughters 
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of  Isis,  with  dram  and  thnbrel  and  wanton  mien  ;  devotees 
of  the  Persian  Mithras,  imported  by  the  Pompeians  from 
Cilicia ;  emasculated  Asiatics ;  priests  of  Berecynthian 
Cybele,  with  their  wild  dances  and  discordant  cries ;  wor- 
shipers of  ''the  great  goddess  Diana,*  the  many-breasted 
Ephesian  Artemis,  type  of  material  Nature,  so  different 
from  the  chaste  huntress  goddess  of  Greece,  or  the  rustic 
Italian  spouse  of  Djanus ;  here  and  there  some  barbarian 
captive  or  hostage  fresh  from  the  gloomy  rites  of  Teuton 
forests  or  Scandinavian  isles;  Sjrrians,  Jews,  Chaldean 
astrologers,  and  Thessalian  sorcerers.  The  leading  writers 
of  even  the  Augustan  age  abound  with  reference  to  the 
rites  and  practices  of  magic,  and  their  tone  in  respect  of 
them  is  more  credulous  than  sceptical.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enumerate  instances  frt>m  the  later  litera- 
ture of  the  Empire.  But  even  the  bold  Dictator,  unbe- 
liever and  libertine  as  he  was,  recounts,  with  the  utmost 
apparent  confidence,  the  prodigies  which  announced  the 
victory  of  Pharsalia,  and  never  mounted  a  vehicle  without 
reciting  a  magic  form  of  words  to  preserve  him  from 
accident.  The  biographer  of  Augustus  devotes  several 
consecutive  chapters  to  an  account  of  his  various  super- 
stitions ;  fr^m  which  we  learn  that  he  was  horribly  alarmed 
at  thunder  and  unlucky  days,  and  attributed  a  revolt  in 
the  provinces  to  the  portentous  circumstance  of  his  having 
put  on  his  left  shoe  before  his  right.*  Tiberius,  who  was 
especially  an  esprit  fort,  and  affected  a  contempt  for  the 
gods,  like  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  whom  in  some 
respects  he  greatly  resembled,  alternately  consulted  the 
astrologers,  and  persecuted  them  for  their  predictions.  We 
are  also  told  that  he  wore  a  laurel  garland  on  his  brows  to 
protect  himself  from  the  effects  of  lightning ;  and  the 
picture  drawn  by  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  of  the  hoary  tyrant 
seated  on  his  island  rock,  and  surrounded  by  the  ministers 

*  SoetoniuB,  Yit.  Aug. 
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of  bis  lust,  crueltj,  and  superstition,  is  as  revolting  a  por- 
tnitnre  as  all  history  afifords.  But  these  things  were  not 
oonfined  to  weak  men,  or  wicked  men  haunted  bj  the 
terroTB  of  accusing  conscience.  Men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence in  letters,  unstained  bj  the  contamination  of  their 
tge,  succumbed  to  similar  delusions.  Pliny,  the  naturalist, 
whoee  studies  ought  to  have  emancipated  him  from  some 
Tulgar  prejudices  at  any  rate,  was  among  the  most  credn- 
I0Q8  and  superstitious  of  human  beings.  His  pages  are 
full  of  grotesque  marvels,  and  old  wives*  tales  about  divining- 
sionefl^  individuals  who  have  changed  their  sex,  the  cure  of 
•erpent-bites  by  the  saliva  of  a  fasting  man,  and  other  cures 
by  incantations  and  magic  words.  He  is  great  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teeth,  informing  us,  with  perfect  faith,  that  an  in&nt 
bom  with  teeth  is  sure  to  attain  distinction  ;  that  an  addi- 
tional tooth  assures  the  possession  of  longevity  ;  that  a  lady 
gifted  with  two  eye-teeth  is  bom  to  fortune ;  with  many 
other  equally  veracious  and  important  facts,  which  the 
curious  may  discover  in  his  great  work  on  Natural  History. 
The  sombre  genius  of  Lucan,  imbued  with  a  melancholy  fatal- 
ism, rebelled  against  God  and  Providence,  but  succumbed  to 
a  belief  in  Thessalian  sorceresses,  who  could  draw  the  labour- 
ing moon  from  her  course  and  convulse  the  elements.  Nor 
was  Tacitus  himself,  despite  his  stem  nature  and  philosophic 
creed,  proof  against  the  weaknesses  of  his  generation.  He 
evidently  regarded  with  contempt  the  theory  of  a  divine 
government  of  the  univei*se,  but  seems  inclined  to  attach 
importance  to  presages  and  dreams. 

When  such  was  the  effect  of  superstition  on  superior 
minds^  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  vulgar.  With  the  latter,  it  produced  the  fruits  which 
superstition  alw^ays  produces,  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
j)eople— debasement  of  intellect  and  licentiousness  of  life. 
With  the  former,  it  commonly  resulted  in  fatalism,  and  the 
logical  conclusion  of  fatalism — suicide.     Suicide  under  the 
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imperial  dynasty  was  too  common,  and  too  much  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  excite  either  censure  or 
surprise.  And  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that,  practically 
speaking,  in  suicide  culminated  all  that  religion  and  philo- 
sophy had  for  so  many  centuries  been  teaching  the  ancient 
world.  It  has  been  well  called  "  le  dernier  mot  d'anti- 
quit6 ;"  and  in  that  last  despairing  utterance  the  moralist 
may  read  the  impotence  of  human  wisdom,  the  decadence  of 
heathenism,  and  the  fall  of  Home.* 

So  far  with  resi>ect  to  the  first  point  —  the  mingled 
atheism  and  superstition  of  the  Csesarean  age.  On  the 
second  and  kindred  topic  of  its  social  demoralization,  those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  subject  well  know  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enlarge.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a 
painful  task  to  extract  from  records  and  contemporary  writers 
a  truthful  picture  of  its  social  life.  That  picture  may  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Juvenal,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Seneca, 
and  other  less-known  authors.  But  those  whose  duty  has 
led  them  to  the  examination,  will  be  most  reluctant  to 
unveil  the  lineaments  of  the  portrait  to  the  common  eye. 
Thus  much,  however,  it  is  perhaps  right  to  say  :  The  virtues 
of  domestic  life  are  the  true  safeguards  of  society,  "the 
cheap  defence  of  nations,*'  in  a  sense  more  real  than  that  in 
which  our  great  statesman  employed  the  words.  These  had 
been  poisoned  at  their  source.     The  Homan  mother — 

"  Claram  et  venerabile  nomen, 
GentibuB,  et  nostrse  quod  multum  profuit  urbi " — 

had  been  the  main  agent  in  forming  that  nimple,  stem,  unbend- 
ing Roman  character,  which  awed  the  world  by  its  integrity, 
and  subdued  it  by  its  force.  "  Corruptio  optimi  est  pessima," 
says  a  clear-sighted  philosopher ;  and  the  condition  of  female 
morals  and  manners  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  the  social  circles  of  the  capital,  offers,  I  will  be  bold 

*  See  especially  Seneca  de  Proyid.  §  6,  Epp.  70,  77,  78. 
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to  say,  tlie  most  incredible  instance  of  debasement  which 
the  liistoiy  of  civilized  nations  records.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  sin  against  the  common  charities  of  humanity,  by 
forming  our  judgment  of  the  state  of  society,  among  any 
people,  ii*om  the  bitter  criminations  of  a  satirist ;  but  the 
lACt  that  the  sixth  satire  of  Juvenal  should  have  been 
posidblc,  even  in  conception ;  that  it  should  have  had  such 
a  bafiis  of  truth  as  to  account  for  its  being  written  or  read ; 
that  it  should  have  contained  enough  life  and  reiility  to 
prevent  its  being  condemned  to  instant  oblivion,  as  the 
dream  of  a  diseased  imagination,  is  enough  to  brand  the 
generation  ot  women  whom  it  describes  with  eternal  infamy. 
And,  unhappily,  it  does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  patent 
iacts  in  the  history,  the  legislation,  the  literature  ot  the 
time,  which  forbid  us  to  discredit  its  general  assertions. 
Adultery,  divorce,  poisoning,  infanticide,  gluttony,  de- 
bauchery of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  shameless  aban- 
donment of  the  dignity  and  functions  of  their  sex  ; — as, 
for  instance,  appearance  in  gladiatorial  costume  in  the 
arena,  before  the  dregs  of  the  Koman  populace  ; —  utter 
carelessness  as  to  the  training  of  their  offspring,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  ;  —  these  are  the  crimes  of  which 
history  accuses  the  daughters  of  Lucretia,  Clcelia,  and  Cor- 
nelia; and,  unfortunately,  history  is  too  well  able  to  supj)orb 
the  charge.  Look,  for  a  moment,  at  some  of  the  great  social 
questions  with  which  our  own  age  is  most  busily  employed, 
not  for  the  sake  of  imfruitful  speculation,  but  because  long 
experience  has  shown  that  upon  their  satisfactory  settlement 
the  welfare  of  a  country  mainly  depends.  What  can  we 
say,  for  instance,  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  Empire  1 
On  this  subject  we  naturally  have  recoui*se  to  the  authority 
of  Quintilian.  Quintilian  was  something  of  a  pedant,  and 
a  good  deal  of  a  rhetorician.  We  shall,  therefore,  have 
BO!uo  allowance  to  make  for  prejudice,  and  some  for  exag- 
geration.     But  in  the  main  lie  was  an  honest  man,  and  an 
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experinced  teacher.  What  ia  his  testimony f  ''Pray 
heaveD,**  he  says,  ''we  ruin  not  the  morals  of  our  own 
children  ourselves.  Their  earliest  infancy  we  corrupt  with 
luxury.  That  indulgent  style  of  education  which  we  call 
*  spoiling '  {quam  indulgenUam  vocamtu)  destroys  the  ener- 
gies both  of  body  and  souL  What  will  be  the  appetites  of 
the  youth  whose  infancy  is  reared  on  purple  ?  Before  the 
child  can  talk,  he  understands  all  about  the  merits  of  the 
cook ;  he  calls  for  delicacies.  We  educate  their  palates 
before  we  teach  them  how  to  speak.  They  grow  up  upon 
luxurious  conches  :  soon  as  they  can  walk  they  are  supported 
on  either  side  by  the  hands  of  their  attendants.  We  are 
delighted  if  they  are  impudent  and  immodest  in  their 
prattle.  Language  which  is  inadmissible  in  the  lowest 
ribaldry  of  Egypt,  we  receive  with  laughter  and  caresses. 
And  no  wonder  :  we  have  taught  them ;  they  have  heard 
it  from  us.  They  are  permitted  to  see  our  mistresses,  our 
eourtesans.  At  every  dinner-party  they  listen  to  licentious 
songs ;  they  see  sights  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to  mention. 
Hence  is  engendered  custom,  —  a  custom  which  becomes 
second  nature.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  unfor- 
tunates learn  these  vices  before  they  know  them  to  be 
vices."*  So  far  Quintilian ;  but  we  may  produce  another 
witness  of  graver  authority.  It  is  thus  that  the  philo- 
sophic Tacitus  —  for,  despite  of  adverse  criticism,  we  be- 
lieve the  Dialogue  "de  Oratoribus"  to  be  his — describes 
the  education  of  his  contemporaries  :  —  "  What  is  our 
present  practice  1  The  infant  is  committed  to  some 
wretched  creature  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  chambermaid, 
who  is  assisted  in  her  task  by  a  slave  or  two,  generally  the 
very  worst  in  the  whole  household,  and  unfit  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  office  of  trust.  From  the  fables,  and  worse 
than  idle  tales  of  these  people,  the  tender  and  untaught 
mind  of  the  child  receives  its  earliest  colouring.  There  is  not 
*  Quintilian,  de  Instit  Orator.  I.  ii.  6—8. 
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a  angle  person  in  the  whole  household  who  troubles  himself 
in  the  slightest  degree  about  what  he  says  or  does  before  his 
youthfbl  master.  Nay,  the  very  parents  themselves,  so  far 
firom  habituating  their  young  chOdren  to  modesty  and  pro- 
priety, teach  them  licentiousness  and  freedom  of  speech, 
from  which,  by  slow  degrees,  there  creeps  upon  them  a 
habit  of  impudence  and  want  of  due  respect  either  for 
themselves  or  for  others.  In  these  days  the  patronage  of 
actors,  the  passion  for  horses  and  gladiators,  that  special 
and  peculiar  vice  of  our  age  and  city,  seems,  if  I  may  say 
80y  impressed  upon  in&nts  in  the  very  womb  of  their 
mothers ;  and  when  once  the  mind  has  been  beset  and 
taken  possession  of  by  things  like  these,  what  room  is  left 
for  honourable  pursuits ;  what  else  is  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  domestic  circle  ?  If  we  enter  our  schools, 
what  else  do  we  hear  our  boys  talking  about?  Nay,  this  is 
the  most  usual  and  popular  topic  with  which  even  the 
teachers  amuse  their  pupils.  It  is  not  by  strictness  of 
discipline,  or  by  affording  practical  proof  of  their  ability, 
that  these  people  get  together  their  classes :  it  is  done  by 
canvassing  about  from  house  to  house,  by  flattery  and 
hnmbug  {ambitione  salutantium  et  illecebris  advlaticmis). 
To  say  nothing  of  elementary  instruction,  upon  which  hardly 
any  pains  are  bestowed,  no  sufficient  amount  of  labour  is 
spent  in  forming  an  acquaintance  with  good  authors,  in  the 
careful  study  of  history,  in  acquiring  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  men,  or  times,  or  things.  The  whole  object  of  education 
is  to  make  what  they  call  rhetoricians."*  It  is  needless  to 
mar  the  effect  of  this  admirable  sketch  by  superfluous  com- 
mentary. It  is,  however,  perhaps  not  altogether  needless 
to  place  it  before  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  19th  century,  and  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  phenomena  which  it  presents. 

But  look  again  at  the  grave  question  of  divorce — a  ques- 
*  Auctor  Dialngi  de  Oratoribua,  c.  29. 
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tion  concerning  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
forms  an  excellent  test  of  the  inclination  of  a  people  to 
carry  the  principles  of  morality  into'  the  practice  of  legisla- 
tion. In  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  the  Kepublic,  divorce 
was  almost  unknown  ;  before  its  close,  it  was  of  daily  occur- 
rence. The  servile  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  imperial  policy  of  reformation,  were  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  an  evil  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  personally  very  anxious  to  amend.  But  their 
language  proves  the  prevalence  of  the  facts  which  they 
decry.  Instances,  indeed,  are  innumerable.  The  great 
Cato  considered  it  a  commendable  proceeding  to  transfer 
his  wife  Marcia  to  his  friend  Hortensius ;  and  when  Hor- 
teusius  died,  leaving  the  lady  a  very  handsome  jointure, 
Cato  was  delighted  to  take  her  back, — a  transaction  which 
the  epic  poet  Lucan  extols,  from  beginning  to  end,  in 
the  most  magniloquent  terms.  Msecenas,  the  minister 
of  Augustus,  despite  of  his  master's  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  senatorial  morals,  repudiated  and  re-married 
his  wife  a  dozen  times.  Nay,  even  Augustus  himself  dis- 
solved, without  scruple,  his  own  marriage,  and  the  marriages 
of  other  members  of  his  femily,  simj)ly  from  motives  of 
expediency.  "It  is  impossible  to  say,"  writes  his  biogra- 
pher Suetonius,  "  whether  the  marriages  of  Caligula 
were  more  disgracefully  contracted,  continued,  or  broken 
off!"  These  examples,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
were  freely  imitated  by  the  aristocracy.  "  No  gazette 
appears,"  says  Seneca,  "  without  the  announcement  of  a 
divorce  ; "  that  is  to  say,  one  at  least  was  published  every 
day.  "  The  women  marry,"  he  complains,  "  simply  for  the 
sake  of  being  repudiated."  Martial's  Telesina  was  just 
about  to  be  married  to  her  tenth  husband.  Well  may  the 
poet  exclaim  :  "  She  who  marries  so  often  does  not  marry, 
but  becomes  adulteress  by  law."  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
what  must  be  familiar  to  every  scholar.     Painful  and  de- 
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testable  as  all  this  is,  there  is  worse  behind.  Divorce  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  recogDition  ia  some  sort  of  the  existence  and 
daima  of  a  moral  law.  The  wild  debauchery  of  a  Messalina, 
imitated  by  too  many  a  Koman  matron  ;  the  license  of  men 
like  the  Cs&sarean  emperors,  with  power  as  unlimited  as 
their  passions  ;  the  orgies  enacted  upon  the  Palatine  Hill ; 
the  very  traditions,  ceremonies,  and  practices  of  religion,  as 
they  affected  the  female  sex ;  the  abominations  of  foreign 
mysteries  and  worships ;  these  are  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe ;  but  they  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  any  one  who  professes  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon 
society  under  the  Empire.  It  was  of  the  men  of  this  time 
and  place  that  an  inspired  apostle  drew  that  memorable 
and  terrible  picture  which,  for  the  honour  of  our  common 
humanity,  were  it  lawful,  we  would  fain  forget.  But  there 
remains  an  abiding  impression  of  a  state  of  things  which 
no  patriotism  of  good  men,  no  policy  of  wise  men,  could 
remedy  or  remove.  The  vaunted  perfection  of  external 
organization  could  no  more  restore  life  to  such  a  people, 
than  any  machinery,  however  ingenious,  could  restoixj  motion 
to  a  corpse.  **  The  dissolution  of  domestic  mauneiV'  ^ 
Mr.  Maurice  most  admirably  says,  "was  the  curse  of  all 
curses,  which  the  utmost  official  diligence,  had  it  descended 
from  the  highest  ruler  to  the  governor  of  every  i)rovince, 
and  to  the  centurion  of  every  cohort,  could  not  have  re- 
moved."* I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  corruption  of  imperial 
society  :  yet  so  many  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind,  as 
it  depicts  to  itself  a  spectacle  so  strange,  that  we  cannot 
altogether  dismiss  them  from  the  thoughts.  AVhat  varied 
characters  fill  up  the  social  stage,  of  which  scarce  any  modern 
counterparts  remain  !  At  the  summit  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  the  Emperor,  raised  to  a  position  and  gifted  with  an 
authority  unknown  to  any  human  being  before  or  since, 
wielding  almost  the  power  of  a  God,  and  for  the  most  part 

*  Lecture  iii.  p.  389. 
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demeaning  himself  as  a  Demon.  Think  of  the  nature  of 
that  power, — abaolate^  irtesponsihle,  unrestrained  hj  raonil 
inflaencea,  and  so  capriooosly  exernsed,  th&t  the  life  and 
propertj  of  no  man,  the  Tirtne  and  fair  fame  of  no  woman, 
were  safe  from  it  for  an  honr.  Then  the  servile  Senator, 
trembling  at  the  frown  of  this  earthly  and  earthy  divinity, 
in  hourly  dread  of  confiscation  or  the  execntionec,  and  either 
drowning  the  few  tincertain  honis  of  life  which  the  Informer 
left  him  io  the  deepest  aensnalitj,  or,  as  a  contemporary  has 
bitterly  said,  "flying  to  anicide  for  fear  of  death;"  the 
Informer  iDceaaautly  plying  hia  bnainesa  of  blood,  gorged 
with  the  plunder  of  noble  bonsea,  and  stealthily  selecting 
his  next  victim  with  jadicious  reference  to  the  secret  wishes 
of  hia  master, — a  more  terrible  image  of  evil  power  than 
the  Emperor  himself;  the  Poisoner  making  profitable  traffic 
of  the  potent  drug  by  which  an  enemy,  or  more  frequently 
a  husband  or  parent,  might  be  converted  into  a  blackened 
corpse,  and  carried  out  to  burial  in  a  few  short  hours, — a 
Locu&ta  anticipating  by  centuries  the  diabolical  skill  of  a 
Borgia  or  Brinvillieis  ;  the  Pantomimists,  before  whose 
artistic  perfections  popularity,  wealth,  extravagance,  and 
vice,  our  modem  artistes  "  must  pale"  their,  not  very  "  in- 
effectual fires,"  dowered  with  the  riches  of  a  province,  and 
bestowing  provinces  and  offices  of  state  themselves,  and  at 
whose  morning  letie  emperors,  senators,  noble  ladies,  grave 
landers,  and  wealthy  citizens,  contended  for  the  honour  of  a 
smile.  The  picture  haa  also  its  ridiculous  figures,  if  anything 
can  be  ridiculous  which  bears  its  part  in  ao  melancholy  a 
drama  :  the  bustling  Client,  scrambling  and  fighting  with 
hia  fellows  for  a  good  place  in  his  patron's  audience-chamh<>r, 
ready  to  go  anywhere,  do  anything,  or  submit  to  anything, 
at  his  bidding,  and  only  solicitous  about  acquiring  for  him- 
self an  ample  share  in  the  dole  of  food,  which,  by  a  strange 
relic  of  ancient  custom,  the  great  man  still  supplied  to  the 
struggliDg  multitude  who  now  kboaed  the  character  of  the 
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once  sacred  relation  of  the  "  Clientela ;"  the  Fortune-hunter, 
practising  a  profession  which  nothing  but  the  entire  disrup- 
tion of  family  ties  and  affections  could  have  rendered  possible, 
liaunting  the  houses  of  all  the  heirless  wealthy,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  well-dowered  widows ;  nay,  if  we  may  credit 
Jnvenal,  even  those  establishments  where  the  presence  of 
**  a  prattliog  nest "  of  expectant  inheritors  might  have  in- 
spired him  with  despair, — conciliating  favour,  and  purchas- 
ing the  chance  of  mention  in  a  will  by  a  thousand  degrading 
offices  and  ridiculous  petits  soins ;  the  Parasite  intriguing, 
and  sometimes  even  battling,  for  a  place  at  the  well-loaded 
tables  of  those  who  could  afford  to  dine, — an  importation  from 
Greece,  but  one  which  had  lost  the  wit  and  gracefulness  of 
Greece,  and  substituted  for  it  nothing  but  an  impudent  and 
obscene  buffoonery.  These,  and  many  other  types  of  indi- 
viduality, have  passed  away  with  the  mutation  of  manners 
and  the  course  of  time  ;  but  they  must  not  pass  away  from 
our  recollection,  if  we  would  estimate  aright  the  state  of 
Roman  society  under  Csesarean  government. 

Two  figures  even  yet  remain  behind  —  two  figures  of 
terrible  significance  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  Em- 
pire, —  the  Gladiator  and  the  Slave.  The  gladiatorial 
combats  were,  above  all  things  else,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  Home.  Eome,  in  her  fallen  days,  without 
virtue,  without  faith,  without  trust  in  her  gods  or  in 
herself  loved,  believed  in,  deified  one  idol  still,  —  Homi- 
cide. The  butcheries  of  the  amphitheatre  exerted  a 
charm  upon  the  minds  of  men,  for  which  literature,  art, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  the  simple  enjoyments  of  domestic 
life  were  flung  aside.  Existence  became  a  frightful  phantas- 
magoria— an  alternation  of  debauch  and  blood-  The  practice 
itself  can  be  traced  back  to  one  of  the  darkest  superstitions 
of  the  human  mind.  It  originated  in  the  barbarous  instinct 
which  leads  the  savage  to  sacrifice  his  victim  upon  the  tomb 
of  the  dead  as  a  satisfaction,  and,  perhaps,  as  an  attendant. 
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upon  the  departed  spirit.  The  example,  from  whatsoever 
Boarce  derived,  was  first  set  to  the  Roman  people  by 
Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus,  who  matched  together  gladia- 
tors in  the  Forum  Boarium,  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
unprecedented  eclat  upon  the  obsequies  of  their  father, 
B.C.  264.  The  seed  fell  upon  fruitful  ground,  for  it  soon 
grew  and  ripened  into  a  harvest  more  destructive  than  the 
dragon's  teeth  of  Grecian  fable.  The  wealth  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to 
content  the  populace  and  provide  food  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  circus,  where  brute  fought  with  brute,  and 
man  with  man,  or  where  the  skill  and  weapons  of  the  latter 
were  matched  against  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  fii-st. 
In  one  day,  Fompey  poured  six  hundred  lions  into  the  arena. 
Augustus  delighted  the  multitude  with  the  sight  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  panthers.  Twenty  elephants,  Pliny 
tells  us,  contended  against  a  band  of  six  hundred  Getulian 
captives.  The  games  given  by  Trajan  lasted  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  Ten  thousand  gladiators 
descended  to  combat,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  beasts 
were  slain.  Titus,  that  "  delight  of  the  human  race,"  had 
upwards  of  five  thousand  animals  slaughtered  in  a  single 
day.  Every  corner  of  the  earth  was  ransacked  for  some 
strange  creature  whose  appearance  was  hailed  with  frantic 
applause  by  the  spectators.  We  hear  of  camelopards, 
white  elephants,  and  the  rhinoceros.  Scaurus  produced  upon 
the  stage  an  hippopotamus  and  five  crocodiles.  Game  of 
the  nobler  sorts  became  scarce.  The  Roman  populace  was 
as  indignant  with  those  who  in  any  way  damaged  its  sup- 
plies, as  the  country  sportsman  is  with  a  poacher  or  with 
the  unlucky  culprit  who  has  made  away  with  a  fox.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  destroy  a 
Getulian  lion,  even  in  self-defence.  But  the  death-agonies 
of  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert  were  too  tame  a  spectacle 
to  satisfy  the  Roman  thirst  for  blood.     It  was  when  man 
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strove  with  man,  and  when  all  that  human  strength  and  skill, 
increased  by  elaborate  training,  and  taxed  to  the  ntter« 
moet,  could  do,  was  put  forth  before  their  unrelenting  eyes, 
that  the  transport  of  their  sanguinary  enthusiasm  was  at 
its  height.  It  is  impossible  to  desctibe  the  aspect  of  the 
amphitheatre  at  such  a  time.  The  audience  became  frantic 
with  excitement ;  they  rose  from  their  seats  ;  they  yelled  ; 
they  shouted  their  applause,  as  one  blow  more  ghastly  than 
another  was  dealt  by  lance,  or  sword,  or  dagger,  and  the  life- 
blood  spouted  forth.  ^* Uoc  Jiahet^' — "Ac  haa  it"  "^  haa 
ii" — was  the  cry  which  burst  from  ten  thousand  throats, 
and  was  re-echoed,  not  only  by  a  debased  and  brutalized 
populace,  but  by  the  lips  of  royalty,  by  purple-clad  senators 
and  knights,  by  noble  matrons,  and  even  by  those  conse- 
crated maids  whose  presence  elsewhere  saved  the  criminal 
from  his  fate,  but  whose  function  here  it  was  to  consign  the 
suppliant  to  his  doom,  by  reversing  the  thumb,  upon  his 
appeal  for  mercy.  His  blood  was  soon  licked  up  by  the 
thirsty  sand,  or  concealed  beneath  the  sawdust  sprinkled 
over  it  by  the  ready  attendant ;  his  body  dragged  hastily 
from  the  stage  by  an  iron  hook,  and  flung  into  a  gory  pit  3 
his  existence  forgotten,  and  his  place  supplied  by  another 
and  yet  another  victim,  as  the  untiring  work  of  death  went 
on.  And  we  must  remember  that  these  things  were  not 
done  casually,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  strange  flt 
of  popular  frenzy.  They  were  done  purposely,  systematically, 
and  calmly  :  they  formed  the  staple  amusement,  I  had 
almost  said  the  normal  employment  of  a  whole  people, 
whose  one  audible  cry  was  for  "panem  et  Circenses"— 
"bread  and  blood."  Neither  were  they  fostered  by  the 
bLiitalizcd  habits  and  associations  which  surround  the  cock- 
pit or  the  prize-ring.  When  men  were  "butchered  to 
make  a  Eomun  holiday,"  it  was  among  all  the  delicate  ap- 
pliances of  the  most  refined  sensualism.  An  awning, 
gorgeous  with  purple  and  gold,  excluded  the  rays  of  the 
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midday  sun;  sweet  strains  of  music  floated  in  the  air, 
drowning  the  cries  of  death  ;  the  odour  of  Syrian  perfumes 
overpowered  the  scent  of  blood ;  the  eye  was  feasted  by  themost 
brilliant  scenic  decoration,  and  amused  by  elaborate  machinery ; 
and,  as  a  crowning  degradation  to  the  whole,  the  Paphian 
chamber  of  the  courtesan  arose  beside  the  bloody  den  into 
which  were  flung  the  mangled  bodies  of  men  and  brutes. 
Such  things  seem  impossible  to  those  who  live  beneath  a 
civilization  which  Christianity  has  influenced,  however  im- 
perfectly, by  its  presence.  And,  indeed,  it  needs  much, — 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  poet,  historian,  and  philoso- 
pher; the  ruins  of  a  hundred  amphitheatres  before  our 
eyes ;  the  frescoes  of  the  Museo  Borbonico ;  the  very  pro- 
grammes of  the  performance,  which  somethiug  higher  than 
accident  has  preserved  ;  the  incidental  witness  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  —  it  needs  all  this  to  convince  us  of  their  truth. 
But  they  are  true,  undisputed  facts  of  history,  and  facts 
which  carry  with  them  no  obscure  intimation  of  the  reasons 
which  worked  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city.  They  prove 
that  she  deserved  to  fall,  and  by  the  hands  of  those  in  whose 
persons  she  had  outraged  humanity.  It  was  not  a  poet 
remarkable  for  overstraining  the  religious  sentiment  of 
divine  retribution,  who  wrote — 

**  Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavetged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths !  and  glut  your  ire." 

The  gladiator,  whether  directly  a  captive  or  a  refractory 
slave,  was  generally  the  child  of  those  races  who  wreaked, 
in  after-times,  a  bloody  vengeance  upon  the  city  of  blood. 
And  if  her  own  degenerate  sons,  freed  man,  knight,  or 
senator,  nay,  even  her  degraded  daughters,  descended  into 
the  arena  and  combated  by  his  side,  this  could  only  bespeak 
her  more  entire  debasement  and  unfitness  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  Gibbon,  meditating  by  moonlight 
on  his  immortal  work  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  has 
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eyer  affected  the  student's  imagination  with  a  sentiment 
akin  to  the  sublime.  Would  it  do  so  in  a  less  degree,  had 
that  great  man  more  clearly  seen  in  the  colossal  ruin,  vast 
as  the  memory,  and  sombre  as  the  destiny  of  the  eternal 
city,  something  more  significant  than  the  shadowy  symbol 
of  her  £a11  1  Is  it  not  the  enduring  witness  of  her  shame  ; 
the  sepulchral-stone  which  marks  her  grave,  inscribed  with 
the  record  of  her  darkest  crimes  ? 

But  the  Gladiator  had  a  kinsman  in  misery,  oftentimes 
more  wretched  than  himself,  a  twin  supporter  of  the 
blazoned  honours  of  the  imperial  shield — the  Slave.  His 
feet  in  fetters  ;  his  arms  in  chains  ;  his  countenance 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  the  slave  toiled  by  day  to  cul- 
tivate those  historic  fields  which  once  employed  the  sinews 
of  the  sturdy  Sabine  and  Samnite  rustics,  who  were  in 
former  times  the  pride  of  the  republican  legions,  and 
more  than  once  the  saviours  of  the  state ;  and  at  night,  the 
Ergastulum  awaited  his  weary  limbs,  with  its  iron  manacles, 
its  scourges,  and  subterranean  cells. 

"We  speak  of  the  perils  of  modern  proletarianism,  and  we 
have  cause  ;  but  what  modem  proletariat  ever  merited  the 
title  of  the  "  dangerous  classes "  as  truly  as  these  men  of 
hopeless  life  and  brutalized  nature  1  Strange,  however,  to 
say,  they  formed  the  staple  of  the  Italian  population.  They 
had  altogether  superseded  the  hardy  peasantry  who,  in 
other  days,  tended  their  little  farms  from  the  crests  of  the 
Apennines  to  either  sea ;  upon  them  the  capital  depended 
for  such  sustenance  as  it  did  not  derive  from  Sicily  or 
Africa;  by  their  hands  the  rich  man's  villa  was  reared 
with  the  dimensions  and  splendour  of  a  palace  ;  by  them 
his  thousand  acres  of  pleasure-ground,  his  vast  groves  of 
myrtle,  his  fields  of  violets,  and  spacious  fishponds,  were 
formed  and  kept  in  order;  by  them  the  countless  appliances 
of  his  luxury  produced.  Between  him  and  themselves 
stood  no  intermediate  class — nothing  but  a  nicely-graduated 
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hierarchy  of  servitude ;  to  him  they  were  less  than  the 
brute  creatures  on  his  estate — more  useful,  but  quite  as 
noxious  as  the  hungry  wolves  who  prowled  about  its  deso- 
lated confines.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  slaves 
were  of  the  agricultural  class,  or  all  in  the  same  degraded 
position.  There  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  regular  gradation  in 
their  social  standing,  from  the  beautiful  Greek  or  Asiatic 
youth^  the  spoilt  minion  of  his  master,  to  the  "  servant  of 
servants,"  who  discharged  the  most  menial  duties  of  the 
household  or  the  farm.  The  secretary  or  amanuensis  was 
a  slave ;  the  son's  tutor  and  attendants  were  slaves ;  the 
artistes,  who  in  various  ways  ministered  to  the  great  man's 
enjoyment,  were  all  slaves.  Physicians,  actors,  musical 
performers,  the  buffoon  and  the  improvisator,  were  of  the 
same  order.  So  were  the  skilled  artisans  of  every  kind. 
The  slave  engrossed  the  functions  of  labour  and  intelligence ; 
what  remained  for  the  freedman  and  the  citizen?  What 
indeed  !  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  their 
daily  life,  of  which  the  most  prominent  feature  has  been 
sketched  above.  We  might  proceed  to  fill  up  the  details, 
and  conduct  your  imaginations  through  one  unvarying  round 
of  frivolity  and  debauch ;  but  I  have  surely  said  enough. 
We  know  something  of  the  character  of  this  society,  and, 
being  what  it  was,  how  could  it  last  ?  How  could  it  survive 
the  day  of  trial,  when  it  had  spent  the  days  of  its  security 
in  rearing  up  within  itself  a  fatal  antagonism  to  its  own 
existence  ?  Perhaps  a  complete  answer  to  these  questions 
could  only  be  obtained  by  fully  investigating  the  subject  of 
Roman  slavery  ;  and  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  here. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  discern  aright  the  birth  of  modern 
society  in  modern  history,  without  correct  notions  upon 
this  matter ;  for,  assuredly,  out  of  the  relations  which  had 
gradually  grown  up  between  the  free  and  the  slave  popula- 
tion arose  the  weakness  of  the  Empire ;  and  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Empire  lay  the  secret  of  the  strength  of  her 
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barbarian  foes,  who  swept  down  upon  her  prostrate  form, 
Hke  vultures  from  every  wind  of  heaven  upon  their  prey. 
Two  facts  must,  at  any  rate,  ever  be  borne  in  mind.     First, 
the  immense    and    ever-increasing    number    of   the  slave 
class  ;  secondly,  the  impolitic  and  irrational  iulnimanity  of 
the  treatment  which  they  received.     The  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  will  be  patent  enough.     Now,  as 
regards  the  first,  when  we  think  of  the  unlimited  scale  u}X)n 
which  the  Bomans  were  perpetually  prosecuting  war,  and 
remember  the  countless  captives  whose  destiny  every  battle 
mast  have  placed  in  their  hands,  we  can  have  no  difHculty 
in  appreciating  the  exhaustless  fertility  of  the  source  from 
which  their  slaves  were   principally  derived.     The  slave- 
dealer  waited  on  the  eagles  as  regularly  as  the  vulture  or 
the  wol^  and  obtained  his  victims  at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate. 
Their  number,  however,  was  swelled  from  other  sources,  as 
birth,  judicial  sentence,  regular  tmding   and   kidnapping. 
We  hear  of  a  permanent  slave-trade,  with  its  constant  sup- 
plies and  fixed  entrepots,  such  as  Delos,  where  ten  thousand 
were  known  to  have  been  sold  in  a  single  day.     ]\Jany  came 
from  the  European  shores  of  the  Euxine,  but  still  gi-cater 
numbers  from  Asia  Minor  and  Africa.      Some  unfortunate 
nationalites,  Thracians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians, 
and  Cretans,  ai)pear  to  have  passed  at  a  veiy  early  period  into 
a  synonyme  for  slave.      In  addition  to  the  regular  slaves, 
the  Romans  cultivated  their  land  by  coloni   ^>a7*^zaWi,  as 
they  were  called,  to  whom  was  apportioned  a  slight  share 
of  the    harvest,    and    who   appear   to   have    more   nearly 
approached  the  condition  of  the  meclia}val  serf     But,  prac- 
tically speaking,  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the 
two  classes.     "  In  order  to  oblige  the  last,"  says  Sisuumdi, 
"  to   content    themselves   with   the    least    ])ossible   share, 
they  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  nearly  as  much  op- 
pressed as  the  slaves  themselves."*     Of  the  whole  number 

*  Sismondi,  Hist.  Ital.  Rep.  ch.  1. 
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existing  at  any  one  time,  either  under  the  Republic  or  the 
Empire,  we  can  only  form  a  vague  guess.  But  that  it  must 
have  been  enormous,  may  be  conjectured  from  several  well- 
known  circumstances.  In  the  servile  wars  of  Sicily,  so 
obstinately  contested,  a  million  are  computed  to  have 
perished.  With  Spartacus,  who  has  been  emphatically 
called  ''the  Messiah  of  the  slave,"  no  less  than  sixty 
thousand  fell  after  the  sanguinary  strife  in  which  he  was 
defeated  by  Crassus.  Many  incidental  notices  by  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age  and  of  the  Empire  may  assist  our  calcu- 
lation. Horace  regarded  two  hundred  as  a  suitable  estab- 
lishment for  what  we  should  call  a  gentleman.  Nero*s 
prefect,  Fedanius  Secundus,  maintained  four  hundred  in  his 
house ;  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  had  four  thousand,  and 
C.  C.  Claudius  Isodorus,  a  freedman  in  the  time  of  Augtistus, 
left  behind  him  upwards  of  four  thousand  one  hundred. 
The  assertion  of  Atheneeus,  that  many  Roman  families 
owned  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  slaves,  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration ;  but  such  a  one  as  undoubtedly  proves  the 
magnitude  of  the  thing  exaggerated.  The  immense  increase 
in  the  census  of  Roman  citizens,  which  had  risen  from 
450,000  under  Julius  Caesar  to  6,944,000  under  Claudius, 
was  mainly  attributable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave 
class,  rendered  necessary  by  considerations  of  state  policy. 
A  complaint  was  made  in  the  Senate  that,  were  the  free 
men  distinguished  from  the  slaves  by  an  external  badge, 
"  the  free-bom  would  be  found  in  a  lamentable  minority." 
"  Rome,"  said  Tacitus,*  "  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  slave 
population,  which  multiplied  day  by  day,  while  the  free 
population  diminished."  A  vague  and  jealous  teiTor  of  a 
servile  insurrection  haunted  the  minds  of  the  best- informed 
men  in  Rome,  as  we  may  imagine  it  to  haunt  the  minds 
of  the  slave-holding  seignors  of  the  southern  states  of  the 
American  Union.      If  the  emperor  feared  a  man,  he  in- 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  27. 
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ttently  soBpected  him  of  a  design  to  raise  the  standarcTof 
reTolt  bj  holding  forth  the  promise  of  enfranchisement.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  an  experiment  of  the  kind  was  made, 
which  was  mainly  supported  by  the  shepherds  of  the 
Apennines.  The  terror  of  the  capital  was  boundlesa  The 
attempt  was,  by  great  good  fortune,  put  down;  but  its 
memory  remained  as  a  perpetual  menace  to  society.  When 
it  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  slaves  should  resume 
their  distinctive  costume,  the  proposition  was  negatived,  lest 
its  adoption  should  reveal  to  the  obnoxious  class  their  num- 
bers and  real  power.  Tiberius  himself,  "  ce  grand  justicier," 
that  ablest  of  mere  administrators,  with  statesmanlike 
perspicacity,  placed  his  finger  upon  the  sores  which  ex- 
hausted the  body  politic,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  three 
great  evils  of  the  Empire, — the  inability  of  Italy  to  8Uj>port 
itself  with  food  ;  the  depopulated  rural  estates  ;  and  the 
tribes  of  slaves  {servoi'um  nationes)  who  occupied  the  land. 
And  yet  it  was  from  this  very  source  that  the  citizens  of 
the  imperial  city  were  recruited.  The  Koman  peoi)le,  deci- 
mated by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers  and  the  debauchery  of 
their  own  lives,  would  soon  have  become  extinct,  had  it  not, 
from  time  to  time,  been  replenished  by  a  hardier  race,  whom 
a  purer  atmosphere,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  permitted 
to  follow  the  law  of  natural  increase.  How  then,  we  may 
ask,  did  the  dominant  class  act  with  this  slumbering  volcano 
beneath  their  feet  1  How  did  they  bear  themselves  towards 
that  vast  multitude  in  their  streets,  and  within  their  doors, 
more  numerous,  more  energetic  and  intelligent  than  them- 
selves, whose  very  presence  was  a  standing  menace  to  their 
political  and  personal  existence  1  What  was  the  character 
of  the  relation  which  they  deemed  it  politic  to  maintain 
towards  men  who,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to 
have  held  their  destiny  in  their  hands  1  You  will  find  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question  in  the  excellent  article 
upon  the  Law  of  Master  and  Slave  written  by  Mr.  G.  Long, 
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for  that  standard  work  the  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Koman  Antiquities."  To  that  I  must  refer  those  who  re- 
quire special  information.  But  one  well-known  fact  will,  I 
think,  cast  light  enough  upon  the  subject  to  satisfy  our 
present  purpose.  The  law  did  not  look  upon  the  slave 
even  as  a  personage  of  subordinate  and  degraded  social  posi- 
tion. It  did  not  recognize  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  a 
moral  agent,  to  be  a  man  at  all  When  the  bystander 
remonstrated  with  the  lady  in  Juvenal,  who  was  cruelly 
torturing  her  slave  for  some  trifling  fault,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  shameful  so  to  treat  a  human  being, — "A  human 
being !"  she  replies,  "call  you  that  creature  a  human  being? 
He  is  a  slave."  The  law  re-echoed,  in  grave  judicial  tones, 
the  bitter  words  of  the  passionate  woman.  He  was  seam- 
dum  hominum  genus^  a  "  second  sort  of  human  being  j"  he 
could  acquire  no  rights,  social  or  political,  he  was  incapable 
of  inheriting  property,  or  making  a  will,  or  contracting  a 
legal  marriage  ;  his  value  was  estimated  like  that  of  a  brute 
beast ;  his  death  or  mutilation  punished  in  the  same  way.  In 
one  word,  he  was  not  a  person^  he  was  a  thing.  In  justice  to 
Roman  jurists,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  no  novel 
view.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  sentiment  of 
antiquity.  Aristotle,  who  has  never  been  accused  of  wanting 
either  good  sense  or  humanity,  expressly  de6nes  the  slave 
as  an  opyavoy  tn\pvxov,  "  an  instrument,"  or  "  piece  of  fur- 
niture possessed  of  life."  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
theory  of  the  Greek,  he  did  not  carry  out  the  practice  with 
the  consistent  brutality  of  the  Roman  slave-holder.  Origi- 
nally, the  latter,  as  master,  held  absolute  command  over 
the  person,  and  even  over  the  life  of  his  slave  ;  neither  was 
protected,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  law  ;  and  no  one,  I 
think,  can  even  read  over  the  plays  of  Plautus  without  per- 
ceiving that  some  protection  was  sadly  wanted.  At  a  later 
period,  some  attempt  at  legal  interference  was  made,  just  as 
an  attempt  was  also  made  to  curb  immorality  and  extrava- 
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gmoe^  and  to  restrain  the  license  of  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
Baty  as  has  been  justly  said  in  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  **  the  ^neral  treatment  of  the  slaTe  was  probably 
little  affected  by  legislative  enactments."  He  was  his  mas- 
ter's property  to  scourge,  to  brand,  to  chain  up,  to  torture, 
to  cracify ;  nor  was  it  seldom  that  his  master  or  his  mistress 
exercised  this  terrible  power.  The  well-known  passages  of 
JuTenal  will,  of  course,  be  accused  of  exaggeration  ;  but 
they  are  borne  out  in  the  main  by  all  contemporary  litei*a* 
tore  and  by  facts.  There  seems  little  reason  to  disbelieve 
the  story  of  Pollio's  fishponds,  where  the  lampreys  fattened 
upon  the  flesh  of  slaves,  a  practice  of  which  the  humane 
Augustas  expressed  a  mild  disapproval  Another  cruelty, 
of  almost  equal  enormity,  was  undoubtedly  practised  upon 
the  younger  and  more  comely  victims  of  the  s1ave-dealer*s 
cupidity,  and  the  salons  of  Home  were  crowded  by  beings 
of  whom  we  only  think  in  the  seraglios  of  the  East.  But, 
perhaps,  the  wholesale  legal  butcheries  to  which  they  were 
subjected  indicate,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  class.  If  a  wealthy  proprietor 
died  under  circumstances  which  created  suspicion  of  foul 
play,  his  whole  household,  of  many  hundred  slaves,  were 
instantly  put  to  the  torture,  one  and  alL  Tacitus  tells  a 
story,  in  his  graphic  way,  which  brings  the  abominable 
cliaracter  of  the  law,  and  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  its 
adminbtrators  that  it  was  abominable,  most  vividly  before 
our  eyes.  A  man  of  consular  rank  had  been  murdered  by 
a  slava  Forthwith  every  slave  in  his  possession  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  led  out  to  execution.  The  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  sentence  were  too  glaring  even  for  a 
Koman  mob  :  some  opposition  was  ofifered  to  the  officers  of 
justice  ;  the  lictors  were  assaulted  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  The  Senate  immediately  took  alarm,  and  a  debate 
was  held  upon  the  subject.  A  lingering  sentiment  of 
humanity  called   forth  even  there  an  attempt  to  mitigate 
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the  severity  of  the  law.  It  was  instantly  overruled  by  the 
reasonings  of  a  learned  jurist,  who  quoted  precedent,  and 
insinuated  the  peril  which  would  result  from  measures  of 
mercy.  «  There  mast  be  some  injustice  done,-  said  he,  "  in 
every  great  example ;  but  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  a  few 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  benefit  to  the  many.**  * 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population,  because  the  subject  is  one  of  infinite  im- 
portance to  our  purpose.  Michelet  has  been  praised  for  tlie 
**late  discovery  that  slavery  caused  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire. '^  I  know  not  whether  he  deserves  that  praise ;  but 
you  cannot,  I  think,  reflect  upon  the  &cts  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  without  being  disposed  to  agree  in  his 
conclusion.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  consequences 
directly  resulting  from  the  state  of  things  described,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  see  before  we  can  fully  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  assertion. 

We  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  retinue  of  slaves  was  a  costly  luxury.  The 
death  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  failure  of  his  fortunes,  or, 
again,  their  own  depreciation  in  utility  or  value,  threw  vast 
numbers  of  these  men  from  time  to  time  into  the  prole- 
tariat. Destitute  and  degraded,  without  a  sesterce  and 
without  a  friend,  they  swelled  the  helpless  and  useless  rabble 
who  lived  only  by  the  largess  of  the  emperor,  and  consumed 
the  vitals  of  the  state.  Amalgamated  in  time  with  the 
remains  of  the  old  plebeian  order,  and  the  colluvies  of  na- 
tions which  crowded  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  they  formed 
a  vast  multitude  whom  the  Empire  could  neither  elevate  in 
character,  employ,  feed,  or  get  rid  of ;  and  they  hung  like 
an  incubus  upon  its  destinies.t  For,  among  other  evils, 
they  produced  this — they  necessitated  a  despotism,  and  a 
despotism  of  the  most  iron  kind,  as  in  our  own  time  abso- 
lutism is  the  ofispring  of  the  barricades.      "The  despotic 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  42.         f  See  Livy,  xli.  8  ;  Petronius.  c.  57. 
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govemment,"  says  Connt  de  Champagny,  ''came  to  the 
rescue,  as  the  only  possible  goyemment,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  keep  in  check  these  masses  of  slaves  and  proletarians 
irritated  by  suffering,  and,  on  the  other,  to  coerce  beneath 
a  sceptre  sanguinary  and  ignominious,  the  remains  of  an 
aristocracy  ambitious,  but  divided,  aspiring  after  power,  and 
ever  ready  to  raise  the  ensigns  of  civil  war."* 

There  was  another  result,  no  less  grave.  A  melancholy 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  Italy  since  the 
days  when  her  peasants  had  been  summoned  to  the  head  of 
armies  from  the  plough,  and  the  warlike  races  who  dwelt 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Apennines  lived  the  free,  old,  rural 
life,  with  their  chaste  matrons  and  robust  ofispring,  which 
the  poets  loved,  not  altogether  idly,  to  depict.  Home  had 
hejdu  an  exacting  mother, — her  armies  conquered  the  world ; 
but  in  the  process  her  sons  had  lefb  their  bones  to  bleach  in 
every  climate  under  heaven.  The  Italian  legionary  crossed 
the  sea  with  his  eagles,  and  spent  his  life  beneath  their 
shade  :  they  were  his  household  gods,  his  home,  his  civil 
polity,  his  all.  From  the  morasses  of  Germany  and  the 
sands  of  Syria  he  rarely  returned  to  visit  his  paternal  fielda 
And  thus  the  peasant  race  died  out.  The  massacres  of  Sylla, 
and  the  boundless  consumption  of  human  life  occasioned  by 
the  civil  wars,  finished  the  depopulation  which  a  short- 
sighted policy  had  begun.  Augustus,  imitating  the  example 
of  Sylla,  made  an  attempt  to  colonize  Italy  with  his  dis- 
charged soldiery,  and  occasioned  much  suffering  among  the 
few  rustic  proprietors  who  remained.  Every  educated  man 
in  Europe  remembers  the  immortal  strains  in  which 
Meliboeus  laments  the  presence  of  the  rude  centurion  in  his 
ancestral  farm.  But  the  veterans  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi 
were  as  little  adapted  to  form  an  agricultural  population  as, 
in  all  probability,  those  of  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo  would 
have  been.     The  experiment,  if  it  was  intended  for  one, 

*  Les  C^rs,  toI.  ii.  p.  209. 
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entirely  feuled.  The  writers  of  the  age  are  load  in  their 
lamentations  on  the  depopulation  of  Italy.  Large  tracts 
were  left  altogether  without  cultivation,  a  prey  to  barren- 
ness and  miasma.  Even  Cicero's  letters  are  filled  with  com- 
plaints respecting  the  solitude  of  vast  districts,  the  insalu- 
brity of  once  healthy  localities,  the  properties  of  doubtful 
title  altogether  abandoned.  Strabo  informs  us  that  in 
Samnium,  once  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  whole 
Peninsula,  but  two  towns  remained.  "  The  plains  once 
tilled  by  the  sturdy  Sabine,"  says  Pliny,  "have  been  de- 
livered over  to  the  branded  &ces,  the  fettered  feet,  and 
manacled  hands  of  slaves."  The  lands,  where  cultivated  at 
all,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  great  proprietors,  who 
indulged  their  extravagant  taste  by  covering  whole  districts 
with  piles  of  building  and  wildernesses  of  pleasure-ground. 
Outside  these  fantastic  realms  roamed  the  wild  shepherd  of 
the  Apennines,  the  hunted  runaway,  and  the  outlaw,  veri- 
table progenitors  of  the  brigand  of  the  AbrazzL  Within 
toiled  the  slave,  under  the  superintendence  of  other  slaves, 
accountable  in  their  turn  to  the  villicus,  or  bailiff,  himself 
also  a  slave.  "  The  agriculturists,  as  well  what  were  called 
freedmen  as  slaves,  were  almost  all  barbarians  by  birth, 
without  any  interest  in  a  social  order,  which  only  oppressed 
them,  without  courage  for  its  defence,  and  without  any 
pecuniary  resources  for  themselves."*  No  free  man  wielded 
mattock  or  spade,  or  sped  the  plough.  The  employment 
of  Cincinnatus,  the  employment  landed  by  Cicero  as  the 
most  gentlemanly,  the  most  honourable,  the  most  worthy 
of  human  arts,  would  have  been  held  to  degrade  the  insolent 
hands  of  those  who  bore  the  dishonoured  name  of  Roman 
citizens.     What  was  the  result  1     There  could  be  but  one. 

"  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied." 

The  quotation  is  a  trite  one ;  so  trite,  indeed,  that  we  are  in 

*  Sismondi,  Hist.  Ital.  Bep.,  ch.  1. 
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aome  danger  of  forgettiDg  that  it  is  true.  But  never  was 
its  tmth  more  forcibly  illostrated  than  in  the  decadence  of 
the  Koman  empire.  "  It  does  not  appear/*  says  Sismondi, 
**  that  there  was  any  prosperous  manufactory  in  Italy.  All 
mannal  labour,  as  well  in  towns  as  in  the  country,  was  exe- 
cuted by  slavea*'  *  For  we  must  remember  that  what  was 
the  case  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  was  also  the  case  with 
the  artisan.  All  the  arts  of  civilized  life  which  call  forth 
the  skill  and  energy  of  the  modem  workman,  develop  his 
intelligence,  and  make  him  valuable  to  his  country  as  a 
citizen  and  a  man,  were  universally  repudiated  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  handed  over  unconditionally 
to  the  slave.  The  inference,  as  I  told  you,  is  patent 
enough.  Eviscerate  a  nation  of  its  middle  class — the  heads 
that  plan,  the  hardy  hands  that  execute  all  the  material 
appliances  of  its  civilization ;  confine  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  citizen  to  the  idler  and  the  prodigal,  too  proud  to 
dig,  and  yet  ashamed  to  beg ;  too  ignorant  for  intellectual 
labour,  and  too  sensual  for  virtue ; — do  this,  and,  believe 
me,  you  need  enter  upon  no  elaborate  theories  and  nice 
investigations  to  determine  the  causes  of  its  decline  and 
fall.  That  I  may  conclude  with  more  emphasis  and  au- 
thority than  any  views  of  my  own  could  command,  allow 
me  to  quote  the  language  of  an  able  modem  historian  upon 
this  point.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  so,  as  it  refers 
especially  to  the  last  result  of  the  slave  system  which  I  can 
venture  to  bring  before  you. 

"  Tjrranny,  the  tyranny  of  the  princes  and  the  tjrranny  of 
the  magistrates, — different  in  kind  and  far  more  burthen- 
some, —  was  not  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Empire.  The  real  evil  which  undermined  it  proceeded 
neither  from  the  government  nor  from  the  administration. 
Had  it  been  simply  of  an  administrative  nature,  so  many 
good  and  great  emperors  would  have  found  a  remedy  for  it. 

*  SismoDdi,  Hist.  Ital.  Kep.,  oh.  1. 
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But  it  was  a  social  evil,  and  its  source  was  not  to  be  dried 
np  by  less  than  an  entire  renovation  of  the  social  s^tem. 
Slavery  was  this  evil.  The  other  ills  of  the  Empire^moat 
of  them,  at  teaat,  as  the  all-devonring  taxation  and  constant 
demands  of  military  government — were  only,  as  wo  eboll 
see,  a  oonseqiience,  a  direct  or  indirect  effect."  He  goes  on 
to  trace  the  aabstitution  of  slave  for  free  labour  tfaroDghout 
the  Empire,  and  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  former, 
as  Greeks,  Syrians,  aud  Carthaginians  were  replaced  by 
Thradans,  Germans,  and  Scythians,  who  could  only  imitate 
radely  the  works  left  by  their  predecessors.  "  Objects,  tbe 
&brication  of  which  required  any  industry,  soon  becotniog 
imitations  of  imitatious,  grew  ruder  and  ruder  ;  and  as  tbe 
workmen  who  could  achieve  them  became  fewer  and  fewer, 
their  price  was  consequently  on  the  rise.  The  salaries  of 
those  dependent  oa  the  state  ought  to  have  been  raised  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  what  marvel  if  the  poor  soldier, 
who  had  to  pay  fifty  sous  of  our  money  for  the  pound  of 
meat,  and  twenty-two  francs  for  the  commonest  shoes  manu- 
factured, was  bent  on  seeking  any  alleviation  of  his  wretcbed- 
ness,  and  ready  to  make  revolutions  in  order  to  attain  it. 
It  was  worse  when  Diocletian  created  another  army  of  civil 
functionaries.  Till  his  time  there  existed  a  military  power 
and  a  judicial  power,  which  have  been  too  often  confounded. 
He  created,  or  at  least  completed,  the  administrative  power. 
This  highly  necessary  institution  was,  nevertheless,  at  the 
beginning  an  intolerable  charge  on  the  already  ruined 
Empire.  Ancient  society,  very  different  from  ours,  was  not 
incessantly  reproducing  riches  by  industrial  means.  Always 
consuming,  but,  since  the  destruction  of  the  industrial  classes, 
never  producing,  the  land  was  consequently  required  to  yield 
more,  while  its  cultivators  daily  dwindled  in  numbers  and 
skill." 

Well,  then,  may  Michelet  declare  that  history  presents  no 
more  terrible  picture  than  that  left  us  by  Lactantius  of  tbe 
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marderous  struggle  between  the  hungry  treasury  and  wom- 
<mt  people,  who  could  suffer  and  die,  but  could  not  pay ;  and 
well,  also,  may  the  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford 
urge,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Congreve  :  "  Under  the  able  reign  of 
Diocletian  the  eatth  swainned  with  the  consuming  hierarchy 
of  extortion,  so  that  it  was  said  that  they  who  received 
taxes  were  more  in  number  than  those  who  paid  them  ;  and 
from  the  general  misery  infanticide  was  common.*'*  To 
this  subject,  and  to  the  testimony  of  Lactantius,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  tecur  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  barbarians  found  the  provinces  upon  their  first 
contact  with  them.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  pursue  into 
particulars  the  secondary  and  proximate  causes  of  the  fall  of 
the  Empire ;  the  moral  effect  of  the  edict  of  Caracalla ; 
the  oriental  character  of  Diocletian's  administration;  his 
abandonment  of  Home  ;  his  partition  of  the  government 
into  separate  satrapies,  with  divided  interests;  the  trans- 
ference of  the  capital  to  Byzantium  by  Constantino  ;  the 
decay  of  the  military  spirit ;  the  diminution  and  altered 
organization  of  the  legions;  the  decadence  of  the  old  religion; 
the  enlistment  of  barbarian  recruits ;  the  defenceless  position 
of  Home,  compared  with  that  of  Constantinople,  behind  the 
Balkan  and  the  Bosphorus;  the  political  schism  into  an 
Elistem  and  Western  Empire ;  the  number  and  ferocity  of 
the  invaders,  who  came  rolling  ever  onward  from  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  like  the  ceaseless  swell  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic  upon  the  seaboard  of  Europe ;  these,  and  many 
other  things,  may  have  contributed  to  the  great  catastrophe; 
but  they  can  only  be  deemed  developments^  or  results  of  the 
one  original  cause — the  extinction  of  the  national  life  pro- 
duced by  the  dissolution  of  domestic  manners,  and  the  con- 
sequent demoralization  of  society.  Home,  as  a  people,  was 
dead.  What  boots  it  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  accidents 
which  at  last  detached   the  sceptre  of  empire  from  the 

*  Oxford  Essays,  1856,  p.  803. 
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fingers  of  a  corpse  1  The  signs  of  her  coming  fate  were 
inscribed  in  a  language  which  all  might  read  upon  the  social 
aspects  of  the  world.  The  fingers  of  a  hand  came  forth  and 
■wrote  apon  the  wall ;  "  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom, 
and  finished  it.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
found  wanting.  Thj  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to 
another  race.*'* 

Note. — I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  separate  and  distinct 
reply  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  CoDgreve,  that  Roman  imperialism  was  the 
type  of  all  good  government,  and  a  desirable  precedent  for  ourselves. 
Those  who  feel  any  penchant  for  the  notion,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend to  read  the  answer  of  Professor  G.  Smith,  in  the  Oxford  Essays 
for  1856,  which  is  as  complete  and  crushing  as  that  gentleman's  per- 
formances usually  are.  But  in  order  to  convey  to  the  uninitiated  some 
idea  of  the  state  of  society  under  Cse^rean  rule,  and  which  a  Csesarean 
rule,  so  far  as  mere  government  is  concerned,  if  it  does  not  produce, 
has  never  shown  any  tendency  to  prevent,  let  us  give  reins  to  imagina- 
tion for  a  moment,  and  picture  to  ourselves  a  few  social  and  political 
analogies  in  our  own  England  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

An  entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in  our  principles,  manners,  and 
form  of  government.  Parliaments,  meetings,  and  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
pressions of  the  national  will,  are  no  longer  in  existence.  A  free  pre^s 
has  shared  their  fate.  There  is  no  accredited  organ  of  public  opinion  ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  public  opinion  to  record.  Lords  and  Commons  have 
been  swept  away,  though  a  number  of  the  richest  old  gentlemen  in 
London  meet  daily  at  Westminster  to  receive  orders  from  Buckingbani 
Palace.  But  at  the  palace  itself  has  broken  out  one  of  those  sanguinary 
conspiracies  which  have  of  Inte  become  unceasing.  The  last  heir  of  the 
bouse  of  Brunswick  is  lying  dead  with  a  dagger  in  his  heart,  and 
everything  is  in  frightful  confusion.  The  armed  force  of  the  Capital 
are,  of  course,  "  masters  of  the  situation,"  and  the  Guards,  after  a 
tumultuous  meeting  at  Windsor  or  Knightsbridge,  have  sold  the  throne 
to  Baron  Rothschild,  for  a  handsome  donation  of  twenty-five  pounds 
apiece.  Lord  Clyde,  however,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  likely  to  stand 
this,  and  in  a  few  months  will  be  marching  upon  London  at  the  head 
of  the  Indian  army.  In  the  mean  time  the  Channel  fleet  has  declared 
for  its  own  commander,  has  seized  upon  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth, 
and  intends  to  starve  out  the  metropolis  by  stopping  the  imports  of 
"bread-stuifs"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  And  this  has  become 
quite  possible ;  for  half  the  population  of  London,  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  subsist  upon  free  distributions  of  com  dispensed  by  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  for  the  time  being.  But  a  more  fatal  change 
than  even  this  has  come  over  the  population  of  the  capital  and  of  tlie 
whole  country.  The  free  citizens  and  prentices  of  London  ;  the  sturdy 
labourers  of  Dorsetshire  and  the  eastern  counties  ;  the  skilful  artisans 
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of  Iffawdietter,  Sbe£5e1d,  and  Birmingham ;  the  mariners  and  ship- 
wrigfatB  of  Liverpool,  have  been  long  ago  drafted  into  marching  regiments^ 
mod  have  left  their  bones  to  bleach  beneath  Indian  suns  and  Polar 
Hieir  place  has  been  supplied  by  countless  herds  of  negro 
who  till  the  fields,  and  crowd  the  workshofM  of  our  towns,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  firee  labour  ;  for  the  free  population,  or  rather 
the  miserable  relics  of  them,  disdain  all  manual  employment :  they 
divide  their  time  between  starvation  and  a  degrading  debauchery,  the 
ineaDS  for  which  are  sedulously  provided  by  the  government.  The 
time-honoured  institutions  of  the  bull-bait,  the  cock-pit,  and  tlie  ring, 
are  in  daily  operation,  under  the  most  distinguished  ptitronage.  Hyde 
Park  has  been  converted  into  a  gigantic  arena,  where  criminals  from 
NeW|^te  "set  to*'  with  the  animals  from  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Every 
fortnight  there  is  a  Derby  day,  and  the  whole  population  pour  into  the 
Downs  with  frantic  excitement,  leaving  the  city  to  the  slaves.  And 
then  the  moral  condition  of  this  immense  mass !  Of  the  doings  of 
people  about  the  palace  we  should  be  sorry  to  speak.  But  the  lady 
patronesses  of  Almack's  still  more  assiduously  patronize  the  prize  fights, 
and  one  of  them  has  been  seen  within  the  ropes,  in  battle  array,  by  the 
■ide  of  Sayers  himself.  No  tongue  may  tell  the  orgies  enacted,  with 
the  aid  of  French  cooks,  Italian  singers,  and  foreign  artistes  of  all 
sorts,  in  the  gilded  salons  of  Park  Lane  and  Mayfair.  Suffice  to 
say,  that  in  them  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  have  full  swing, 
unmodified  by  any  thought  of  human  or  divine  restraints,  and  only 
dashed  a  little  now  and  then  by  the  apprehension  that  the  slaves  may 
rise,  and  make  a  clean  rweep  of  the  metropolis  with  fire  and  steel. 
But  n'importe — Vive  la  haijatelUl  Mario  has  just  been  appointed 
prime  minister^  and  has  made  a  chorus-singer  from  the  opera  duke  of 
Middlesex  and  governor-general  of  India.  AH  wnse  men  and  all  good 
men  despair  of  the  state,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  say  anything,  still 
less  to  act.  Mr.  Disraeli  lost  his  head  a  few  days  ago  ;  Lords  Pal- 
roerston  and  Derby  lie  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  of  death  ;  Lord 
Broaghani,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  opened 
their  veins  and  died  in  a  warm  bath  last  week.  Foreign  relations  miike 
a  still  greater  demand  upon  the  reader's  imagination.  We  must  con- 
ceive of  England  no  longer  as 


it 


A  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  of  a  house  ;" 

bat  rather  as  open  to  the  inroad  of  every  foe  whom  her  aggressive  and 
colonizing  genius  has  provoked.  The  red  man  of  the  West,  the  Caffre, 
the  Sikh,  and  the  Sepoy,  Chinese  braves,  and  fierce  Orientals  of  all 
sorts,  are  hovering  on  her  frontiers  in  *'  numbers  numberless,"  as  the 
flakes  of  snow  in  the  northern  winter.  They  are  not  the  impotent 
enemy  which  we  know,  but  vigorous  races,  supplied  from  resourceless 
founts  of  population,  and  animated  by  an  insatiate  appetite  for  the  gold 
and  silver,  purple  and  fine  linen,  rich  meats  and  intoxicating  drinks  of 
oar  effete  civilization.  And  we  can  no  longer  oppose  them  with  those 
victorious  legions  which  have  fought  and  conquered  in  all  regions  of 
the  world.    The  men  of  Waterloo  and  Inkermann  are  no  more.    We 
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are  compelled  to  recruit  our  armies  firom  those  yeiy  tribes  before  whose 
Bwords  we  are  receding ! 

Doubtless  the  ordinary  reader  will  believe  this  picture  to  be  over- 
diarged,  drawn  with  manifest  exaffgeration  and  somewhat  questionable 
taste.  Every  tingle  etcUetneiU.tohim  it  corUaiiu  may  be  paralleled  by  the 
circumstances  and  events  of  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  analogous  situation  was  with  the  subjects  of  this  type  of  all  good 
govemmenty  cUtpaye  a  poetiUe,  often  an  actbal,  state  of  things.  We 
think  this  disposes  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ck>ngreve.  With  it  may 
advantageously  be  contrasted  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  more  statesman- 
like mind.  "  The  benefits  of  Despotism  are  short-lived  ;  it  poisons  the 
▼ery  springs  which  it  lays  open :  if  it  display  a  merit,  it  is  an  excep- 
tional one ;  if  a  virtue,  it  is  created  of  circumstances ;  and  when  once 
this  better  hour  has  passed  away,  all  the  vices  of  its  nature  break  forth 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  weigh  down  society  in  every  direction." 
So  writes  M.  Guizot.*  Is  it  the  language  of  prophecy  as  well  as  of 
personal  experience  f 


*  History  of  Civilization  in  France,  Leot.  ii. 
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THE    BAKBARIAN    RACES. 


*'  Now  these  are  the  generiitionfl  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 

mnd  Japheth  :  and  unto  them  were  sons  bom  after  the  flood 

3y  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands  ; 
every  one  after  fais  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations." — 
Gen,  X.  1,  5. 


Synopsis. — ^Tho  complexity  of  the  subject. — Its  6omprehension  as- 
sisted by  the  study  of  Ethnology. — The  science  rests  on  three  bases : 
the  physiological,  the  historical,  the  linguistic. — Its  conclusions  point 
(i.)  to  the  Armenian  table-land,  (ii.)  to  the  plateau  of  Irftn,  as  the 
local  origins  of  the  human  race. — Its  division  into  three  classes :  the 
Turanian  or  Mongol;  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic;  the  Japhetic  or^ 
Indo-European. — Migrations  of  the  latter,  east  and  west. — Course  of 
the  western  migrations. — Division  of  its  members  into  Celts,  Slaves, 
and  Teutons. — The  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  first ;  of 
the  second  ;  of  the  third. — The  same  of  the  Mongols. — Early  opinions 
at  Rome  respecting  this  barbarian  world. — Reasons  why  its  action  on 
the  Empire  was  so  long  delayed. 

"We  have  already  asked  the  question,  What  lay  outside 
the  Koroan  empire,  its  provinces,  dependencies,  and  allied 
states  ?  The  answer  is,  "  The  barbarian  world."  The  words, 
I  am  sure,  convey  to  many  of  us  an  exceedingly  indistinct 
image,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  connect  to  say,  a  num- 
ber of  images,  forming  a  complex  whole,  whose  limits  and 
characteristic  marks  are  so  indefinite  that  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  combine  them  into  a  single,  well-composed,  and 
intelligible  picture.  The  Celt,  the  Teuton,  the  Goth,  and 
the  Hun ;  the  Vandal,  the  Avar,  the  Slave,  and  the  Bui-* 
garian  ;  the  Frank,  the  Burgundian,  and  the  Saxon  j  Qerman 
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warriors,  ScaDdinavian  pirates,  and  the  wild  nomad  races  of 
central  Asia,  pass  before  the  mind*s  eye  like  the  fantastic 
figures  in  a  magic  lantern,  which  confuse  the  sight  when 
present,  and  are  undistHguishable  in  the  memory  when  past. 
This,  however,  is  a  defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  or,  rather,  in  our  own  power  of  comprehending  it ; 
and  as  such,  I  fear,  can  never  be  completely  remedied.  No 
one  can  hope  to  surpass  Gibbon  in  lucid  arrangement ;  yet, 
with  most  of  the  students  who  have  attempted  to  collect 
and  classify  their  ideas,  after  perusing  the  pages  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  the  result  is  something  like  that  which  I 
have  described.  Perhaps  some  training  in  the  science  of 
ethnology  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  clear  our 
conceptions,  and  impress  them  permanently  on  the  recol- 
lection. I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  student  of 
history  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  master  the  whole  science 
of  ethnology,  even  had  ethnology  reached  that  stage  when 
it  could  be  taught  as  a  positive  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
But  an  acquaintance  with  its  elements  would,  at  any  rate, 
give  us  a  few  striking  landmarks,  which  might  serve  to 
guide  our  steps  amid  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  events 
through  which  we  have  to  pass. 

Chronology  and  Geography  have  long  been  described,  with 
universal  consent,  as  the  handmaids  of  History.  Ethnology 
is  her  mother,  and  has,  therefore,  a  still  greater  claim  upon 
those  whose  attention  the  daughter  has  attracted.  Or,  to 
drop  all  metaphor,  the  origin  of  the  separate  races  of  the 
human  family  has  obviously  the  closest  possible  connection 
with  the  history  of  those  races,  whether  we  regard  the 
simple  narrative  of  their  rise  and  progress  as  human 
societies,  or  whether  we  examine  more  closely  the  moral 
and  political  influences  which  have  been  found  to  flow  from 
some  peculiarity  in  the  national  temperament  and  character. 
The  agency  of  rcuce  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  peoples  upon 
each  other  has  been  immense;  and  even  yet  must  be  re- 
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garded  as  very  considerable.  With  the  other  agencies  of 
law,  locality,  and  religion,  it  forms  one  of  the  great  social 
influences  which 

"  In  quHternioil  mn, 
And  mix  and  nourish  all  things.'* 

Xn  it  we  may  trace  the  germ  of  migration,  colonization,  and 
Gonqnest ;  and  from  the  law  of  its  action  in  these,  the  main 
instruments  of  civilization,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
deduce  the  law  of  human  progress,  and  guess  at  the  future 
destinies  of  the  world.  The  question  of  face  forms  one  of 
the  largest  elements  in  that  important  problem  of  modem 
politics  at  which  sophists  sneer,  and  which  empirical  state- 
doctors  despise,  but  which  every  real  statesman  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  present  of  Europe,  and  who 
cares  for  its  future,  will  never  venture  to  neglect — I  mean 
the  Balance  of  power.  The  ethnological  affinities  of  the 
various  nationalities  in  Europe  not  only  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  right  understanding  of  its  past,  but,  in 
some  degree,  they  involve  its  future ;  calling  forth  or 
checking  the  ambition  of  potentates,  modifying  the  policy  of 
governments,  and  contributing  to  the  political  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  The  allegiance 
of  the  Slavonic  races,  hovering  between  Austria  and  the 
empire  of  the  Czar ;  the  Teutonic  sympathies  which  alien- 
ate Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  attract  it  to  Germany ; 
the  common  origin  of  the  Romaic  peoples,  which  from  time 
to  time  seems  inclined  to  ignore  the  natural  ramparts  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  has  expelled  the 
"Tedeschi"  from  the  Lombard  plains  ; — these  are  all  cases 
in  point.  "  Government  has  no  power,"  writes  Dr.  Ansted, 
"  in  uniting  races  whose  blood  is  different.  Language  may 
conceal  for  a  time,  but  cannot  obliterate,  their  permanent 
character ;  and  for  at  least  thirty  centuries  there  have  been 
as  well-marked  and  important  distinctions  between  the 
bearded  and  the  beardless  man,  the  red  man  and  the  white, 
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and  the  trae  Ethiopian  and  the  negro,  as  there  are  at  this 
day;  while  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are  clear 
now  as  they  were  at  that  distant  period."*  The  diversity  of 
physical  type  has  not  failed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  variety 
of  moral  characteristics,  themselves  also  of  a  very  perma- 
nent nature.  "  All  the  recent  events  in  history,**  says  an 
able  writer  in  the  North  British  Heview,  "as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  opinion  in  all  enlightened  men,  in  all  countries, 
who  have  been  bred  up  under  their  influence,  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  an  original  and  indelible  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  different  races  of  man ;  and  that 
each  will  best  find  its  highest  point  of  social  advancement 
by  institutions  which  have  grown  out  of  its  ruling  dispo- 
sitions. This  is  but  an  exemplification  of  the  profound 
observation  long  ago  made  by  Montesquieu,  that  no  nation 
ever  rose  to  durable  greatness,  except  by  institutions  in 
harmony  with  its  spirit.**  A  living  writer,  who  is  mainly 
distinguished  for  the  unhesitating  contempt  with  which  he 
treats  opinions,  principles,  men,  and  facts,  when  they  cannot 
be  accommodated  or  tortured  into  conformity  with  his  own 
theories,  speaks  in  sneering  terms  of  this  as  of  many  other 
generally  accepted  convictions.t  But  as  he  seems  to  admit 
the  results,  while  he  questions  the  causes,  further  contro- 
versy may  for  the  present  be  dispensed  with ;  and  I  shall 
assume  the  practical  value  of  ^ethnology,  both  in  history  and 
politics,  as  a  truth  which  has  not  been  as  yet  disproved. 
Let  me,  then,  very  briefly  direct  attention — I  can  do  no 
more- — to  some  of  its  best-established  conclusions,  in  so  far 
as  they  cast  a  light  upon  the  subject  of  European  history. 
Only  let  us  remember  this,  the  science  is  a  difficult  one 
because  it  is  as  yet  in  such  an  unsettled  state.  A  few 
words  at  the  commencement  of  a  lecture  may  easily  mislead 

*  Manual  of  Geographical  Science,  p.  397* 
f  Backle,  History  ol  Civilization. 
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tlie  student,  if  he  does  not  pursue  his  inquiries  further. 
Though  I  have  devoted  some  time  and  attention  to  the 
study,  I  feel  most  strongly — perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
I  do  feel  strongly^-that  I  am  in  no  wise  qualified  to  he  its 
exponent.  Still,  as  something  must  be  done,  I  will  try,  for 
the  sake  of  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  a  novel  one,  to  set 
before  you  a  few  of  those  points  which  will  best  repay  farther 
examination. 

The  science  of  ethnology  may  be  approached  in  three 
different  ways  :  more  properly  speaking,  it  reposes  on  three 
distinct  foundations.  These  may  be  described  as  the 
liitftorical,  the  physiological,  and  the  philological.  In  other 
-words,  if  we  want  to  distinguish  between  the  varieties  of 
the  human  species,  we  may  interrogate  History  as  to  the 
evidence  which  she  affords  of  their  division  into  families 
and  nations,  with  their  subsequent  changes  of  locality  ;  or 
we  may  seek  from  physical  and  anatomical  science,  the 
information  it  can  give  concerning  the  differences  of  bodily 
form  and  structure  which  the  nations  of  the  world  exhibit ; 
or,  lastly,  we  may  discover,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  lan- 
guage, the  broad  varieties  of  dialect  which  imply  a  variety 
of  origin  among  the  populations  where  they  are  spoken. 
The  first  method  needs  no  explanation ;  it  differs  in  no 
respect  from  all  other  rightly  conducted  investigations  into 
the  matter  which  historical  records  contain.  The  second 
may  easily  be  understood  from  the  familiar  illustration  of 
colour.  The  white  Euroi^ean,  the  black  negro,  the  yellow- 
tinted  Tatar,  the  red  Indian  of  North  America,  carry  in 
their  very  aspect,  even  to  the  most  unscientific  eye,  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  diversity  of  blood  and  race.* 
You  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  physiological  science^ 
rests  satisfied  with  this  test — a  test  which  by  no  means 
universally  proves  ethnological  relationship.      It  has  estab- 

*  Latham,  Man  and  bis  Migrations,  p.  159. 
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lished  others :  the  hair  ;  the  skin  ;  the  bone  ;  the  position 
of  the  ^^  foramen  ovale^  or  aperture  through  which  the  spinal 
cord  b  connected  with  the  brain  ;  the  formation  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  facial  angle,  or,  popularly  speaking,  the  extent  to 
which  the  forehead  falls  back  from  the  root  of  the  nose ; — 
all  these  are  taken  into  account  by  the  ethnologist  who 
proceeds  to  construct  a  classification  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples. The  third,  or  philological  method,  perhaps  owes 
its  origin  to  the  comprehensive  genius  of  Leibnitz,  which 
appears  to  have  included  almost  all  the  subjects  bf  human 
knowledge  within  its  grasp.  He  composed  an  interesting 
treatise  on  the  language  of  the  Basques ;  a  matter  of  violent 
controversy,  which  has  received  within  the  last  few  months 
very  valuable  elucidation  from  the  splendid  work  of  Prince 
Lncien  Buonaparte.  I  must  not,  however,  digress  into  the 
history  of  this  method,  or  of  its  most  distinguished  professors  ; 
I  can  only  shortly  state  results.  Philologers  maintain  the 
existence  of  three  main  classes,  into  which  nearly  all  the 
dialects  spoken  by  men  may  be  divided. 

First,  Languages  without  any  proper  grammatical  structure 
whatever.  The  roots  of  such  are  found  to  be  monosyllabic. 
They  cannot,  however,  enter  into  combination  with  each  other, 
and  therefore  have  no  grammatical  organization,  properly  so 
called.  Neither  have  they  particles  to  remedy  this  defect 
The  words  are  naked  -signs,  and  their  significance  is  deter- 
mined only  by  their  position.  The  Chinese  is  generally  said 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  example. 

Secondly,  Languages,  the  roots  of  which  are  also  mono- 
syllabic, but  which  are  capable  of  composition,  and  therefore 
possess  a  grammar,  and  an  organization  which  depends  upon 
l^the  special  character  of  their  combination  in  each  particular 
case.  In  this  class  it  is  said  that  the  leading  principle 
of  the  formation  of  words  lies  in  the  connection  of  verbal 
and  pronominal  roots  ;  and  herein  is  found  the  body  and  soul 
of  the  language.     To  this  class  belong  the  Sanscrit  and  all 
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its  affiliated  dialects,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  short,  all  the 
languages  of  tlie  Western  world  with  which  you  have  any 
acquaintance  ;  our  own  among  the  number. 

Thirdly.  Languages  whose  roots  are  verbal  only,  and  con- 
nst  of  two  syllables.  They  require  three  cousouants  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  their  primaiy  meanings.  The  grammatical 
forms  are  not  produced  solely,  as  was  the  cose  with  the  last 
class,  by  the  composition  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots  :  a 
simple  modification  of  the  root  is  in  itself  sufficient.  These 
are  the  Semitic  languages,  as  they  are  called ;  the  most  fa- 
miliar example  of  which  is  the  Hebrew. 

We  may  readily  understand  how  complicated  the  consi- 
deration of  these  several  particulars,  historical,  physiological, 
and  linguistic,  becomes,  especially  when  the  facts  supplied  to 
us  from  all  these  sources  have  to  be  sifted,  compared,  and 
reconciled.  There  is,  however,  this  advantage — when  all 
three  agree,  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  secure  standing-place, 
aud  are  enabled  to  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
upon  a  conclusion  in  which  all  coincide.  If,  for  instance, 
we  find  certain  peculiarities  of  physical  structure  distin- 
guishing the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-west 
of  Asia  from  the  South-European  nations  ;  if,  in  examining 
tbeir  languages,  we  discover  that  those  spoken  by  the  former 
fall  under  the  third-mentioned  class,  with  consonantal  and 
dissyllabic  roots,  while  those  spoken  by  the  latter,  possess 
monosyllabic  roots,  capable  of  combination  and  grammatical 
construction,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  second  ;  if,  finally, 
History  in  her  obscure  records  points  to  a  distinct  parentage 
for  these  two  families  of  nations,  assigning  one,  for  instance, 
to  Shem,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  and  another  to  Japhet,  his 
youngest-born ;  and  if,  still  further,  the  hints  afforded  by 
legend  and  tradition  upon  the  subject  of  the  migrations  of 
mankind,  corroborate  what  is  thus  far  probable,  ethnology 
may  venture  to  employ  the  precise  and  positive  language  of  a 
science,  and  distinguish  the  Semitic  from  the  Japhetic  races, 
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At  distinct  varieties  of  the  human  family.  Such,  then,  is  the 
method  which  ethnology  employs.  I  must,  in  the  next 
place,  state  some  of  the  results  at  which  it  has  arrived  by 
this  method,  premising  that  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
•peak  dogmatically  upon  points  still  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, although  to  enter  at  present  upon  such  controversy 
is  altogether  beyond  my  purpose,  and  indeed  beyond  my 
power. 

All  tradition  and  all  historical  research  concur  with  Scrip- 
ture in  pointing  to  the  great  table-land  of  Armenia  as  the 
local  origin  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  From  the  hoary 
summit  of  Ararat  descended  the  venerable  fathers  of  the 
human  race.  And  indeed,  even  before  the  Noaic  deluge, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  region  was  the  cradle 
of  all  human  beings.  Dr.  Donaldson,  whom  no  one  will 
suspect  of  too  servile  an  adherence  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Bible,  distinctly  says,  "  I  am  inclined  to  attach  much  more 
importance  than  some  other  ethnographers  to  the  geography 
of  Eden  as  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  and  I  believe  that 
the  first  seats  of  the  human  race  are  strictly  defined  by  the 
four  rivers  there  mentioned."  Despite  the  aqueous  action 
of  "  the  waters  covering  the  face  of  the  earth,**  he  is  inclined 
to  recognize  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  in  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Volga ;  whereof  the  two  last 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  probable 
that  the  area  now  covered  by  that  vast  inland  lake  was  in 
antediluvian  times  the  seat  of  a  dense  population.  However 
these  things  may  be,  the  great  Armenian  plateau,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  conjecture,  was  the  first  dwelling-place  of  the 
survivors  of  the  flood.  The  earliest  movements  of  its  in- 
habitants must  of  necessity  have  been  towards  the  west  and 
the  south-east ;  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Alesopotamian  plains.  During  this  period, 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  variety  in  language  or  distinction 
in  race.     I  agree  with  those  ethnologists  who  believe  that  a 
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population  speaking  languages  of  the  Turanian  type  was  at 
first  spread  over  all  this  space  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  think  them 
right  in  holding  that  this  was  the  earliest  stage  of  all  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  different  dialects  of  the  Hamitic  and 
Semitic,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Japhetic  or  Indo-European 
class,  were  rather  posterior  developments  than  contempora- 
neous varieties  of  human  speech.  The  tribes  speaking  what 
we  have  called  the  Turanian  languages,  are  sometimes 
designated  as  "  Sporadic,'*  sometimes  as  "Allophylian;**  terms 
intended  to  designate  their  entire  want  of  social  organizar 
tion,  and  the  absence  of  any  positive  law  under  which  their 
languages  may  be  connected  or  arranged.  "  The  character- 
istic marks  of  union  ascertained  for  this  immense  variety  of 
languages  are  as  yet  very  vague  and  general."  This  is  the 
judgment  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  undoubtedly  the  best 
authority  in  this  country;  and,  resting  upon  this  authority, 
we  may  venture  to  aflfirm  that  the  various  Turanian  tongues 
cannot  as  yet  be  considered  as  evidence  sufficient  to  prove 
the  ethnical  relationship  of  the  tribes  who  speak  them. 
Their  character  is,  however,  sufficiently  distinct,  as  a  whole, 
to  separate  them  from  that  other  class  of  languages  which 
have  been  called  the  Semitic,  and  which  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped themselves  out  of  the  other  under  some  particularly 
favourable  conditions,  both  social  and  linguistic,  which  have 
been  long  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  cognizance. 
The  same  remark  must  be  repeated  in  reference  to  the  third 
great  development  of  race  and  language, — the  Japhetic  or 
Arian,  or  Indo-European,  the  local  origin  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  country  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  just  as  the 
local  origin  of  the  Semitic  tongues  may  be  traced  to  Meso- 
potamia and  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  We  have, 
then,  the  following  state  of  things  in  the  earliest  ages  of  tho 
world,  so  far  as  ethnology  can  recover  the  picture.  First, 
like  the  primary  strata  of  geology,  a  vast  number  of  sporadic 
tribes,  extending  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Indian 
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peninsula,  perhaps  we  might  say  covering  all  Asia,  who 
spoke  a  language  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  character, 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  modem  ages  in  the 
tongues  of  the  Tatar  and  Mongol  tribes  of  Asia,  and  in  those 
of  the  Laps  and  Fins  of  Europe.  Next,  a  more  advanced 
social  and  linguistic  organization,  developing  itself  ethnolo- 
gists say,  about  the  20th  century  B.C.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  combined 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  races  and  languages  ;  the  former  being 
perhaps  the  earlier  and  the  more  imperfect  element.  On 
this  point,  however,  no  small  controversy  exists.  Great 
names  in  philology,  such  as  Bunsen  and  Max  Miiller,  are  in 
favour  of  considering  Hamitism  as  nothing  more  than  a 
special  form  of  Semitism,  and  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  Turanian  family.  Others  again,  as  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  Turanian  in  its  intermediate 
stage,  when  developing  into  a  Semitic  form,  or,  at  any  rate, 
decidedly  Turanian  in  character.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  for 
ever  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two;  we  can  only  say  that  everything  yet  ascer- 
tained confirms  the  Scripture  statement,*  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  and  Ham  long  continued  in  connection,  and 
appear  to  have  interchanged  localities  by  conquest  and 
migration.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  these  second  strata  of  population,  the  Semitic  and 
Hamitic  combined,  extended  themselves,  the  first  over 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  some  of  the  -^gean  islands ;  the  second,  over 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  detached  portions  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. These  then,  are  the  homes  of  the  Semitic  races,  or 
race,  sometimes  also  called  Aramaic,  from  Aram,  son  of 
Shem.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  people,  they  have 
not  deeply  influenced  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  world.  In 
modern  history,  as  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  it,  they  play 

*  Gen.  X.  10,  ad  finem. 
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an  insignificant  part,  save  in  one  signal  instance,  where  they 
blazed  forth  with  the  devouring  fire  of  Islamism,  and  "  the 
naked  locust-eaters  of  the  Arabian  desert,  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Semitic  race,"*  dashed  out  from  their  native  sands  to 
carry  fire  and  sword,  and  the  banner  of  the  faith,  far  over 
Africa,  and  into  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 

We  have  next  to  speak  of  a  family  of  nations  whose  destiny 
has  been  very  different,  and  whose  connection  with  ourselves 
is  much  more  intimate  and  important.  In  central  Asia 
lies  what  has  been  called  the  plateau  of  Irsln.  It  is  a  region 
lying  easL  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Oxus  on  the  north-east,  the  Indus  and  Indian  Sea  on  the 
east  and  south,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south-west. 
Here,  geogi*aphers  assure  us.  was  a  rich  and  pleasant  land, 
abounding  in  all  those  material  necessaries,  and  even  luxuries 
of  life,  which  are  calculated  to  engender  and  support  a 
teeming  population.  That  it  presents  a  very  different 
aspect  at  the  present  time,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  it  was  originally  irrigated  by  artificial  means,  and  that 
the  barbarian  conquerors  who,  generation  after  generation, 
have  swept  across  its  surface,  by  destroying  the  watercourses, 
have  reduced  it  to  sterility.  This  plateau  may  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  two  distinct  regions — Upper  and  Lower 
Irania.  Upper  Irania  lies  to  the  south,  and  comprises  all 
those  mountain-chains  which  were  the  seat  of  that  Persian 
race  whose  valour  gained  for  them  the  dominant  power  in 
the  second  great  empire  of  the  world.  Lower  Irania  was 
the  seat  of  the  race  whom  they  supplanted — the  Modes.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  term  "  Low  "  neces- 
sarily means  a  low-lying  locality ;  for  the  table-land  of 
Media  often  rises  to  a  great  elevation,  and  the  fertile  valleys 
which  intersect  its  hills  were  probably  filled  with  a  wealthy 
civilization,  which  excited  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the 
founders  of  the  Persian  monarchy.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
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region  which  we  have  described,  undoubtedly  saw  the  first 
development  of  the  languages  once  called  Indo -Germanic, 
because  a  common  basis  can  be  traced  for  them  in  the 
tongues  spoken  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Rhine.  Further 
philological  inquiry  has  detected  the  same  element  in 
nationalities  not  belonging  to  the  Grerman  stock.  The 
westerly  Celts  of  Connaught  and  Brittany,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  Bomaic  countries,  have  been  reduced 
under  the  same  class,  which  is  now,  therefore,  styled  the 
Indo-European ;  and  may,  perhaps,  some  day  claim  even  a 
wider  name.  The  period  of  the  first  development  of  these 
languages  in  the  Iranian  plateau  is  antecedent  to  known 
history.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
gradually  matured  among  a  people  who  were  undisturbed 
by  the  struggle  taking  place  more  towards  the  west,  between 
the  Hamite,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  populations.  In  point 
of  time,  therefore,  this  linguistic  type  may  be  considered 
third  in  order  ;  and  where  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the 
others,  is,  like  a  third  geological  stratum,  overlying  the  other 
two,  except  where  the  disturbing  force  of  local  ciicumstances 
has  caused  the  primary  and  secondary  to  crop  up.  AVliat 
seems  certain  is,  that  from  this  race  and  region  were  thrown 
out,  eastward  and  westward,  at  successive  eras,  great  waves 
of  population,  some  of  whom  spread  over  the  Punjaub,  or 
country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  into  the  Indian  peninsula,  while 
others  forced  their  way  to  Europe,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
all  the  civilked  nations  of  the  West,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  times  and  manner  of  these  migrations 
are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  no  historical  research 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  remove.  There  are,  therefore, 
several  hypotheses  concerning  their  order,  which,  except  in  a 
work  professedly  devoted  to  ethnology,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss.  The  fact  of  an  eastern  migration  into  the  lands 
beyond  the  Indus,  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  comparative 
philology.    The  primitive  language  of  this  district  presents 
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80  many,  and,  to  the  philologist,  such  unmistakable  traces 
of  an  origin  common  to  itself  and  the  languages  of  Europe, 
that  no  one  doubts  the  identity,  at  some  very  distant  period, 
of  the  races  whose  speech  they  were.  Beyond  this,  our 
knowledge  does  not  extend ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our 
present  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  point.  We  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  migrations  to  the  West,  but  here  again, 
unfortunately,  we  can  only  speculate  and  guess.  Two  narrow 
passes  or  "  gates,"  may  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Iranian  plateau  to  pass  onward  into  the  northern  and  western 
world — the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and  the  Pylae  SyricB.  By  the 
former,  perhaps,  a  migration  swept  round  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and,  leaving  few  traces  of  itself  in  Asia,  passed 
into  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  formed  the  first  element 
of  peoples  of  which  few,  if  any,  traces  can  now  be  discovered 
in  our  European  commonwealth.  The  "Syrian  gates," 
which  in  later  ages  gave  a  passage  to  Alexander  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  most  probably  presented  a  path  whereby  a 
second  Iranian  migration,  making  their  way  between  the 
Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  assailed  the  Semitic  popula- 
tions in  Asia  Minor,  drove  them  into  its  mountain-fastnesses, 
and,  ultimately  crossing  the  Dardanelles,  effected  a  settlement 
in  Southern  Europe,  as  their  brethren  had  done  in  the 
Korth.  Several  interesting  questions  meet  us  here  ;  and 
there  are  but  few  indisputably  ascertained  facts  to  aid 
us  in  answering  them.  The  great  families  of  the  European, 
or  Western  Iranian  migration,  have  been  clearly  determined 
by  ethnologists;  as  the  Celtic,  the  Slavonian,  and  the 
Teutonic.  Now,  of  these,  the  Celts,  Cymry,  or  Gaels,  have 
been  driven  onward  before  the  rest  into  the  extreme  western 
corners  of  the  continent.  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
Brittany,  and  the  north-west  corner  of  Spain,  alone  exhibit 
anjrthing  like  unmixed  relics  of  the  great  Celtic  race  and 
language,  which  must  at  one  time  have  been  spread  far  and 
wide  over  Central  and  Southern  Europe.     History,  there- 
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fore,  and  analogy  show  that  the  Celts  were  the  earlier 
occupants  of  the  territory  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  abandon  ;  for  a  conquering  race,  like  the  Saxons  in 
England  and  the  Moors  in  Spain,  are  ever  found  to  force 
the  couquered  into  their  remote  strongholds  and  mountain- 
fastnesses.  The  Celts  were  most  probably  followed  by  the 
primitive  ancestors  of  the  present  Slavonian  tribes — Russians, 
Poles,  Servians,  lUyrians,  Carinthians,  Styrians,  Hungarians, 
Slovaks,  Bohemians,  Tsheks,  and  Gallicians.*  These  Sla- 
vonians, Sarmatians,  or  Scythians,  are  found  beside  the  Celts 
in  all  their  earliest  settlements.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  clung  to  the  flatter  and  more  eastern  portions  of 
Europe,  and  not  to  have  effected  any  permanent  lodgement 
in  the  highlands  of  Germany  or  the  Alps.t  The  consider- 
ations which  induce  us  to  believe  that  this  second  great  wave 
of  Asiatic  migration  was  of  Slavonian  character,  are  too  com- 
plex for  enumeration  here ;  for  the  present  we  may  accept  the 
conclusion,  upon  good  ethnological  authority.  The  third,  and 
final  Iranian  migration,  was,  what  we  have  called  the 
Teutonic  There  is,  with  respect  to  the  tribes  composing 
this  migration,  the  singular  circumstance  that  they  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes,  speaking  what  are  called  the 
High  and  Low  Iranian  dialects  respectively ;  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  each  are  undoubtedly  reproduced  in  the  High 
and  Low  German  tongues  with  which  we  are  ourselves 
acquainted.  The  migration  wan,  therefore,  probably  two- 
fold in  character.  First  came  the  Low  Iranians,  breaking 
through  the  Slavonian  population  which  had  preceded  them 
from  Asia,  and  finally  settling  in  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
where  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  peoples  who  speak,  or 
have  spoken,  Low  Grerman  tongues ;  the  old  Gothic,  the 
Scandinavian  dialects,  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish,  and 
Dutch.      They  were  followed  by  the  High  Iranian  branch 

*  Latham,  Man  and  hU  MigratioDB,  p.  166. 
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of  the  same  migration,  who  probably  followed  the 
same  course,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  their  brethren  in 
Eastern  Europe,  partially  displaced  them,  or  modified  the 
character  of  their  central  settlements.  But  on  the  south 
and  west,  they  soon  became  predominant,  peopling  the 
highlands  of  Germany,  and  becoming  the  progenitors  of 
the  nations  who  now  speak  the  High  German  dialects,  and 
immensely  influencing  the  character  of  others,  when,  for 
instance,  as  Franks  and  Burgundians,  they  crossed  the 
Rhine.  One  curious  fact  I  will  mention  with  respect  to 
these  High  and  Low  German  languages,  which  correspond, 
as  I  have  said,  the  first,  to  the  High  Iranian,  or  Persian  type 
of  the  original  stock  ;  the  second  to  the  Low  Iranian,  or 
Median.  Undoubted  affinities  connect  the  former  with  the 
Greek,  while  the  Latin  is  evidently  akin  to  the  second,  or 
even  the  Slavonized  portion  of  the  second.  From  this,  it 
follows  that  the  Latin  language  is  the  elder  of  the  two, 
and  that  their  common  origin  is  to  be  sought  at  a  point 
much  further  back  in  the  world's  history  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  But  on  this  and  many  other  matters  of  interest, 
as  I  am  not  lecturing  upon  ethnology,  I  cannot  enlarge.  I 
will  only  add,  that  if,  as  in  respect  of  the  Turanian 
and  Semitic  races,  we  also  ask  with  regard  to  the  great 
Japhetic,  or  Indo-European  race,  with  its  three  families, 
Celtic,  Slave,  and  Teutonic, — What  has  been  its  influence 
npon  the  world  of  modern  history  ?  the  answer  must  be — 
It  has  peopled  that  world  ;  it  has  made  that  history ;  it 
occupies,  if  we  except  the  waning  empire  of  the  Crescent? 
and  the  insignificant  Turanian  subjects  of  Ilussia,  the  whole 
of  Europe  ;  it  has  retained  in  Asia  nearly  all  India,  Persia, 
and  extensive  regions  of  Asia  Minor  ;  it  is  now  extending 
more  or  less  over  Northern  Africa,  and  working  its  way 
upwards  from  the  settlements  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Tasmania ;  it  has  nearly  expelled  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  two  mighty  American  continents ;  it  has 
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appropriated  another  great  continent  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  it  b  spreading  day  hj  day  throughout  the 
oonntless  islands  of  the  Pacifia  The  whole  course  of  cir- 
cmnstanoes  into  which  the  destiny  of  mankind  is  cast,  all 
the  ohjects  of  human  policy,  all  the  results  of  what  is  idly 
called  accident,  are  working  out  the  prophetic  promise 
•poken  to  the  race  of  old  :  '*  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and 
he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his 
•ervant."  * 

This  digression  into  matters  connected  with  the  science  of 
ethnology,  howerer  brief  and  superficial,  must,  I  fear,  have 
appeared  somewhat  tedious,  perhaps  inappropriate  to  our 
purpose ;  but  if  it  gives  a  somewhat  more  connected  and 
coherent  notion  of  that  barbarian  world  whose  relations 
with  Kome  form  the  prelude  to  modem  history,  I  do  not 
think  our  time  will  have  been  thrown  away.  It  will,  at 
any  rate,  enable  us  not  only  to  classify,  in  some  degree,  the 
tribes  by  contact  with  which  the  Empire  was  harassed  or 
overrun,  but  also  to  attach  more  definite  ideas  to  what  such 
classification  implies,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  memoiy.  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  lecture,  endeavour 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  original  locality  and  national 
character  of  those  barbarian  races  which  we  have  already 
described,  the  Celts,  Cymry,  or  Gael;  the  Teuton ;  the  Slavo- 
nian ;  and  the  wild  nomads  of  the  Turanian  or  Mongol  stock. 

First  in  order  come  the  Celts,  or,  as  in  their  relations  to 
Home  we  shall  prefer  to  call  them,  Gaels,  or  Gauls.  Were 
we  merely  speaking  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  treat  of  a  race  who,  themselves  long 
previously  Romanized  in  institutions,  feelings,  and  manner 
of  life,  may  be  rather  said  to  have  shared  in  that  gmnd 
catastrophe,  than  to  have  caused  it.  Early  in  her  history, 
Rome  succumbed  before  the  Gaulish  foe  with  whom  she 
disputed  the  north  of  Italy.     Brennus  planted  his  standard 

*  Gen.  ix.  27. 
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on  the  Capitol ;  his  gigantic  followers  hewed  down  the 
venerable  fathers  of  the  state  on  their  seats  in  the  senate- 
house  ;  the  barbarians  were  undoubted  lords  of  the  city  of 
the  Seven  Hills ;  and  long  did  legend  and  song  recall  the 
terrors  of  that  memorable  day.  But  the  Bepublic,  with  that 
indomitable  energy  which  she  exhibited  under  circumstances 
of  peril,  more  perhaps  than  any  ancient  or  modem  state,  shook 
off  the  Craulish  yoke ;  and  though  the  Gaulish  name  in- 
spired a  vague  alarm,  and,  in  the  days  of  Marius,  brought  a 
real  danger  to  the  doors  of  Italy,  the  bloody  and  unsparing 
wars  of  Caesar,  in  which  fell  so  many  thousands  of  the  race, 
for  ever  prevented  the  Celts  from  menacing  the  destinies  of 
£ome ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  amalgamated  them  with 
her  own  fortunes  and  her  fate.  With  her  fate,  it  is  hardly 
correct  to  say  ;  for  the  Gaulish  spirit  and  character  has 
survived  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  formed  perhaps  the 
largest  element  in  the  national  character  of  the  first  people 
of  continental  Europe  ;  nay,  has  doubtless  matenally  modi- 
fied our  own.  This,  therefore,  must  plead  our  excuse  for 
recurring  a  moment  to  the  portraiture  of  the  Gauls,  as  it 
was  drawn  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  appeared  as  a 
dbtinct  nationality.  Their  physical  aspect  was  imposing ; — 
gigantic  stature,  long  yellow  hair,  eyes  of  a  grey  or 
greenish -blue,  a  complexion  so  wondrously  fair  to  the 
sight  of  the  swarthier  dwellers  in  the  south,  that  the 
very  name  of  Gael,  or  Gaul,  has  been  derived  from  yaXa, 
the  Greek  word  for  milk,  and  immense  muscular  strength, 
were  their  most  striking  characteristics.  These  were  in- 
creased in  their  effect  by  the  fondness  for  personal  decora- 
tion which  is  so  oflen  found  in  the  savage  mind.  Massive 
collars  of  gold,  and  chains  of  the  same  material,  hung  upon 
their  huge  white  necks  and  chests ;  parti-coloured  garments, 
of  the  most  brilliant  dyes,  the  origin  of  the  Gaelic  plaid, 
concealed  their  tall  bodies  and  stalwart  limbs.  "  They  wear 
bracelets  and  armlets,  and  round  their  neck  thick  rings,  all 
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of  gold,  and  costly  finger-rings,  and  even  golden  corselets," 
says  Diodoras  Sicalus.  The  same  anthor  speaks  of  their 
"dyed  tunics,  flowered  with  colours  of  every  kind,  and 
trews,  and  striped  cloaks^  fastened  with  a  buckle,  and 
divided  into  numerous  many-KX)loared  squares.*  We  all 
remember  Virgil's  description  : — 

"  Fair  golden  tresses  grace  the  comely  tnun, 
And  every  warrior  wears  a  golden  chain  ; 
Embroidered  vests  their  snowy  limbs  enfold, 
And  their  rich  robes  are  all  aaomed  with  gold." 

Their  appearance  in  line  of  battle,  naked  but  for  their 
arms  and  golden  trappings,  was  admitted  by  the  Koman 
historians  to  have  been  terrible ;  and  their  martial  prowess, 
when  well  commanded,  equalled  their  appearance,  as  the 
legionary,  on  many  occasions,  found  to  his  cost ;  more  espe- 
cially when  opposed  to  the  Gaulish  auxiliaries  who  followed 
Hannibal  across  the  Alps.  The  moral  characteristics  of  the 
race  were  not  less  remarkable  or  distinctive.  Vainglorious, 
talkative,  quick  in  temper  and  perception,  restless  and  im- 
patient of  rule,  eager  after  political  change,  credulous,  fickle, 
and  licentious  in  their  pleasures, — they  struck  strangers  by 
the  loudness  of  their  tones,  their  boasting,  their  passionate 
fondness  for  news,  and  their  gullibility,  their  sudden  quar- 
rels, disregard  of  oaths,  and  desire  for  revolution  and  war. 
Such  is  the  general  impression  to  be  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Ccesar,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Livy.  The 
firstt  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
seized  upon  a  stranger  entering  one  of  their  towns ;  stood 
round  him  in  a  circle,  and  compelled  him  to  recount  the 
news,  which  generally  consisted  of  "  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars"  among  neighbouring  chiefs  and  states.  These  were, 
of  course,  skilfully  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience ;  and  as  they  instantly  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  what   they  heard,  and  act  upon  their  deliberation, 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  V.  t  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  5. 
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Cesar  informs  us  that,  very  Daturally,  they  were  perpe- 
tually getting  into  hot  water.  I  subjoin  the  passage  from 
Strabo,  with  which  Michelet  commences  the  history  of  the 
great  people  who  so  largely  share  their  blood,  with  his  own 
commentary  upon  it. 

"  The  Gauls,"  says  Strabo,  following  the  philosopher 
Posidonius,  *'are,  universally,  madly  fond  of  war,  hot  in 
temper,  and  quick  to  fight ;  in  all  other  respects  simple, 
and  void  of  malice.  Hence,  when  provoked,  they  march 
multitudinously,  openly,  and  incautiously,  straight  against 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  easily  out-generalled  ;  since  they  may 
be  drawn  on  to  engage  where  and  when  one  chooses,  and  for 
any  cause,  being  ever  ready  for  battle,  even  though  armed 
only  with  their  own  natural  strength  and  audacity.  Tet 
they  are  easily  persuaded  to  useful  employments,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  culture  and  literary  instruction.  Presuming  on 
their  gigantic  build  and  numbers,  they  soon  collect  in  large 
multitudes,  of  their  own  free-will  and  accord,  and  at  once 
take  side  with  the  injured  party."  Thus  far  Strabo.  The 
historian  adds  :  **  Such  is  the  first  glance  cast  by  philosophy 
on  the  most  sympathetic  and  perfectible  of  the  races  of 
man."  The  genius  of  these  Grauls,  or  Celts,  is  at  first  a  mere 
restless  activity,  prompting  to  attack  and  conquest.  It  was 
through  war  that  the  nations  of  antiquity  came  into  con- 
tact, and  intermingled.  A  warring  and  noisy  race,  they 
overran  the  world,  sword  in  hand  ;  led  on,  it  would  seem, 
less  by  greed,  than  by  a  vain  and  uneasy  desire  to  see,  know, 
and  busy  themselves  with  everything,  bursting  and  destroy- 
ing, through  mere  inability  to  create.  With  their  large, 
fair,  soft,  and  succulent  bodies,  they  are  the  infants  of  the 
nascent  world  ;  elastic  and  impulsive,  but  neither  enduring 
nor  persevering  ;  fierce  in  their  joys  ;  vast  in  their  hopes ; 
and  vain  ;  for,  as  yet,  nothing  has  withstood  them.* 

Who  does  not  recognize  the  characteristics  of  the  modem 
*  Miobelet,  Histoire  de  France,  L  1. 
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Celt,  however  mach  they  may  have  been  modified  by  prox- 
imity of  place,  or  admixtnre  of  blood,  with  races  of  the 
Oerman  stock,  the  Saxon,  or  the  Frank  ? 

The  religion  of  this  aiiigular  people  —  Druidism  —  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  its  traditions,  —  interest- 
ing, at  least,  to  us,  the  busy  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who 
have  covered  with  forges  and  msaufaoUiries  the  lonely 
glens  of  the  Druida'  holy  isle,  where  for  many  genera- 
tions he  reared  the  massive  "cromlech,"  or  out  with  a 
golden  sickle  the  heaven-descended  mistletoe  from  the 
bongh  of  the  sacred  oak.  Of  Dmidism,  Cssar*  has  given 
na  a  very  full  account ;  and,  though  disgraced  by  rites  of 
Ravage  cruelty,  it  is  entitled  to  a  high  [)lace  among  barbarian 
cults,  from  its  adherence  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  character  for  poetic  genitis 
and  general  intellectual  culture  possessed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  order.  This,  it  is  true,  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  horrid  practice  of  almost  wholesale  human  sacrifice, 
wherein  large  wicker  figures  were  filled  with  human  beings — 
generally  criminals,  but  innocent  persons  if  criminals  could 
not  be  obtained, — and  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire. 

But  the  instinct  of  expiation  breaks  out,  more  or  less,  in 
all  barbarous  superstitions,  under  very  terrible  forma  ;  and 
few  are  marked  by  the  redeeming  features  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  religion  of  the  Gauls.  Druidism,  moreover,  was 
also  a  political,  as  well  as  a  religious  institution.  Diodonis 
tells  us,  "  Not  only  iu  the  concerns  of  peace,  but  even  of 
war, — not  friends  alone,  hut  enemies  also,  chiefly  defer  to 
the  Druids  and  composers  of  verses.  Frequently  during 
hostilities,  when  armies  arc  approaching  each  other  with 
awords  drawn  and  lances  extended,  these  men,  rushing 
between  them,  put  an  end  to  their  contentions,  taming 
them  w.  they  would  wild  beasts."+  We  cannot  dwell 
longer  upon  the  history  and  character  of  the  Gaulish  tribes. 
•  De  Bello  GaUico,  lib.  vi.  13.  f  Biit.  lib.  v.  c.  31. 
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I^et  me  refer  you  to  one  of  the  best-known,  as  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best,  works  of  the  modem  school  of  French 
liistorians,  the  ^'Histoire  des  Cxaulois,*'  by  Am6d4e  Thierry, 
from  whom  I  will  only  quote  ft  sketch  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  race,  which  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  what  I  have  collected  above  from  original  sources  :— 
*'  The  salient  features  of  the  Gaulish  family,  those  which, 
in  my  opinion,  determine  its  difference  from  the  other 
&milies  of  the  human  race,  are  these :  a  personal  bravery, 
quite  unequalled  in  the  ancient  world  ;  a  spirit,  frank, 
impetuous,  open  to  all  impressions,  gifted  with  pre-eminent 
intelligence ;  but,  along  with  all  this,  an  extreme  restless- 
ness, no  fixity  of  purpose,  a  marked  repugnance  to  those 
ideas  of  order  and  discipline  so  powerful  among  the  Ger- 
manic races,  much  ostentation,  and,  in  short,  a  great  deal 
of  disunion,  the  result  of  inordinate  vanity.  If  one  was  to 
compare  summarily  the  two  races,  one  might  say  that  the 
sentiment  of  personality — the  / — was  developed  too  much 
among  the  Gauls,  and  not  sufficiently  in  the  Germans.  So 
it  is  that  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  Gaul  we  find 
original  characters,  who  vividly  excite  our  sympathies,  and 
concentrate  it  upon  themselves,  inducing  us  to  forget  the 
masses ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  German  history,  it  is 
generally  the  masses  who  produce  all  the  effect."* 

Beyond  the  Koman  and  Romano-Celtic  world,  lay  the 
German  and  Slavonian  tribes.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  were  probably  the  first  to  approach  the 
west  of  Europe  from  the  Asiatic  steppes ;  but  the  former 
undoubtedly  broke  through  and  passed  beyond  them ;  so 
that  they  long  anticipated  their  contact  with  the  Empire, 
as  they  also  surpassed  them  in  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
social  life.  The  two  races,  however,  were  by  no  means 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  decisive  demarcation 
which  distinguished  both  of  them  from  Komanized  Gaul. 
*  Am.  Thierry,  Hist  Gaul.  lotroduction. 
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Micbelet  remarks  upon  the  vague  and  indeterminate  nattire 
of  their  mutual  boundaries.  "  On  our  side,**  he  says,  "  the 
frontiers  of  the  German  language  and  population  run  down 
into  Lorraine  and  Belgium.  Eastwards,  the  Slavonic  fron- 
tier of  Germany  has  been  upon  the  Elbe,  then  on  the  Oder, 
and  then  as  unsettled  as  this  capricious  sti^eam,  which  so 
often  changes  its  course.  Through  Prussia  and  Silesia,  at 
onoe  German  and  Slavonic,  Germany  dips  towards  Poland 
and  towards  Kussia  ;  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  boundless 
world  of  barbarism."*  The  description  will  tolerably  well 
apply  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  The  vast  region 
contained  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Danube  on  the  north 
and  south,  the  Khine  on  the  west,  and  the  Vistula  and 
Oder  to  the  east,  may  be  described,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
as  the  locale  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  They  may  be  divided 
in  Suevic  and  non-Suevic,  answering  nearly  to  the  High 
German,  or  Southern,  and  Low  German,  or  Northern, 
populations.  The  former  occupied  the  south-eastern,  the 
latter  the  north-western,  division  of  this  large  space.  The 
Suevic  nations  stretched  from  the  Baltic  and  southern 
Scandinavia  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  ;  the  non-Suevic 
eventually  touched  both  banks  of  the  Khine,  and  reached 
beyond  the  Elbe.  Of  the  former,  the  largest  and  most 
important  tribe  were  the  Goths.  "  Intrusive  above  all  the 
other  populations  of  the  earth,  the  branches  of  the  Gothic 
tribes  have  brought  themselves  into  contact  and  collision 
with  half  the  families  of  the  world."  t  Starting  from  their 
home  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  they  pressed  upon  the 
Slave  populations  of  the  Vistula,  and,  by  a  rapid  course  of 
con(n[uest,  established  themselves  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Grermany.J     Here  they  divided  themselves  into  two  distinct 

♦  Histoire  de  France,  ii.  §  1. 

f  Latham,  Man  and  his  Migrations,  ch.  y. 

X  Jornandes,  de  Kebus  Geticis.    See,  however,  Latham's  Ethnology 
of  Europe,  ch.  ix. 
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nationalities,  between  which  rolled  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Borysthenes.  To  the  east,  as  their  name  imports,  lay  the 
Ostrogoths.  The  Visigoths,  or  West  Goths,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  extended  their  outposts  to  the  Danube ; 
and  thus  came  into  more  immediate  and  earlier  contact  with 
the  Roman  empire.  The  second  great  Sue  vie  tribe,  or  federa- 
tion of  tribes,  were  the  Alemanni  (All-men),  who  impressed 
their  influence  so  strongly  upon  their  neighbours  that  they 
have  given  their  name  to  the  whole  territory  beyond  the 
Rhine — "Allemagne."  The  Romans  found  them  clinging 
to  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Maine,  from  which 
well-wooded  regions  they  perpetually  descended  upon  the 
imperial  provinces  so  vainly  defended  by  the  rampart-wall 
of  Probus.  North-east  oT  these,  towards  the  Baltic  and  the 
Vistula,  were  found,  when  history  first  notices  them,  two 
smaller  tribes,  which  were,  however,  destined,  in  after-times, 
to  win  by  their  swords  the  richest  regions  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  bequeath  to  them  a  name  in  perpetuity — the 
Ijango-bardi,  or  Lombards,  and  the  Burgundians.  The 
Suevi  proper,  from  whom  the  aggregate  federation  derived 
their  name,  formed  part  of  the  Alemannic  league,  and  lay 
immediately  to  the  east  of  this  people.  The  Vandals 
originally  occupied  the  ground  between  the  Goths  and  the 
Alemanni ;  but  we  subsequently  find  them  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Illyricum,  where  Constantine 
the  Great,  for  the  sake  of  withdrawing  them  from  the 
Gaulish  frontier,  had,  by  a  very  questionable  policy,  per- 
mitted them  to  effect  a  lodgement.  These  were  the  Ger- 
mans who,  under  Ariovistus,  so  boldly  confronted  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  armies  the  first  taste  of  those 
terrors,  which  were  to  be  repeated,  in  more  degenerate  days, 
with  such  disastrous  results.  Csesar  candidly  confesses  that 
his  soldiers  were  panic-struck  with  the  accounts  which  they 
received  of  their  new  adversaries,  —  their  gigantic  stature, 
marvellous  valour  and  skill  in  arms,  and  the  terrible  flashing 
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of  their  eyes  in  the  day  of  battle,  which  no  foe  had  ever 
yet  withstood.  The  whole  camp  was  paralyzed  with  alarm ; 
the  oldest  centnrions  coanselled  retreat ;  all  who  could  find 
a  decent  pretext  slonk  away,  one  after  another,  from  the 
eagles ;  the  remainder  passed  the  time  in  unmanly  lamen- 
tations j  many  actually  shed  tears ;  nearly  every  man  made 
his  will  ;* — evil  omens  for  the  future  relations  of  Rome 
with  those  stout  warriors  of  the  Teuton  woods,  who 
boasted  that  they  would  not  jrield  to  the  immortal  Gods 
themselves  ;  that  for  years  they  had  never  slept  beneath  a 
roof;  and  that  they  could  support  the  heaven  upon  their 
8pears.t 

We  next  come  to  the  second,  or  non-Suevio  division  of 
the  German  race.  Here,  without  doubt,  the  confederation 
of  the  Franks,  or  Freemen,  occupies  the  first  place.  We 
must  be  careful  to  remember  that  the  name  did  belong  to  a 
confederation,  not  to  a  single  people,  and  that  this  confedera- 
tion varied  in  members  and  influence  for  perhaps  a  period  of 
several  centuries.  Generally  they  occupied  the  regions  west 
of  those  already  specified,  and  were  found  between  the 
Ehine,  the  Maine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  The  Chauci,  the 
Sicambri,  the  Bructeri,  with  many  others  whose  names  may 
be  found  in  any  good  map,  but  will  scarcely  linger  in  the 
memory,  formed  that  memorable  league  which  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  its  name  upon  the  first  country  of  continental 
Europe.  Dr.  Latham  has  a  notion  that  the  name  "  Frank  '* 
denoted  any  German  who  repudiated  Boman  supremacy. 
This  theory,  however,  seems  untenable,  if  it  were  only  from 
the  fact  that  "  Franks  "  often  formed  the  best  troops  of  the 
imperial  armies,  and  occasionally  the  bodyguard  of  the 
emperor.  Indeed,  they  as  often  declared  for  Rome  as  for 
Germany  ;  and  it  was  portion  of  the  Frankish  confederacy 
which  made  a  brave  but  ineffectual  stand  against  the  irruption 
of  the  Suevi,  Alani,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  which  Gibbon 
•  CsBMir,  de  Bello  Gallico,  i.  89.  f  Ibid.  iv.  7. 
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has  cbaracterized  as  "  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire  in  the 
couDtries  beyond  the  Alps."*  About  the  period  when  the 
Frankish  league  begins  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  history,  we 
find  tliem  divided  into  two  great  bodies,  whose  names  will 
frequently  recur.  The  Salii,  or  Salian  Franks,  on  the  west  and 
south,  were  more  exposed  than  their  brethren  to  the  influence 
of  Eoman  civilization ;  and  this  flEict,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
materially  modified  their  character.  The  Eipuarian  Franks, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  long  retained  stronger  traces 
of  the  Crerman  spirit  and  German  life ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  tribes  produced  results  of  no  small  importance 
in  the  modem  history  of  Gaul.  To  the  non-Suevic  division 
also  belonged  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  in  combination,  and  the  Jutes, 
who  spread  over  the  Danish  peninsula,  Sleswig-Holstein,  and 
the  Frisian  provinces  of  Holland.  The  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion determined  their  character  and  fortunes — fortunes  so 
important  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world.  Debarred  by 
distance  and  the  intervention  of  powerful  tribes  from  any 
development  in  the  direction  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  they 
turned  their  energies  to  the  sea,  and  ravaged  in  predatory 
and  piratical  excursions  both  shores  of  the  British  Channel 
Hence,  at  no  distant  day,  the  galleys  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
following  a  well-known  route,  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the 
Thames  at  the  critical  moment  which  Dr.  Arnold  has 
termed  the  true  birthday  of  English  history,  and  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  white  horse  inaugurated  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  empire,  which  has  overspread  the  world.  These  are, 
however,  matters  which  belong  to  a  later  ei-a.  At  present, 
we  are  concerned  with  the  character  and  life  of  the  Teuton 
people  at  the  period  when  they  were  preparing  unconsciously 
to  overthrow  the  Empire. 

Home  had   assimilated  the  Celt ;   and,  doubtless,  from 
this  new  blood    she    derived    fresh    energy   and   vigour, 

♦  Gibbon,  V.  224. 
E  2 
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perhaps  some  centuries  of  life.  She  could  not  assimilate 
the  Teuton  :  he  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  fragments  of  antiquity  is  that  in  which 
the  Koman*s  first  impressions  of  Germany  have  foaud  a 
voice  ;  it  is  a  cry  of  mingled  astonishment,  admiration,  and 
disdain.  The  pen  of  Tacitus  has  recorded  the  feelings  with 
which  a  thoughtful  Homan  of  the  decadence  regarded  the 
men  who  were  to  overthrow  and  yet  regenerate  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  age.  His  little  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Germans — written  as  an  excursus  to  his  "Histories*' — is 
not  conceived  in  a  scientific  spirit,  for  the  times  knew  nothing 
of  the  elements  of  social  and  political  science,  or  of  ethnology ; 
nevertheless  it  forms  the  most  valuable  repertory  of  facts,  to 
which  those  who  subsequently  discussed  these  subjects  have 
had  recourse.  It  contains  many  false  notions,  and  perhaps 
ascribes  specially  to  German  savage  life  some  things  which 
are  common  to  all  savage  life ;  but  it  also  distinctly  points  out 
the  great  characteristic  features  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  which 
may  be  said  still  to  remain  among  all  the  nations  which 
have  received  the  German  impress  upon  their  social  habits 
and  political  institutions.  The  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
and  free  personality,  the  feeling  of  individualism,  so  to  speak, 
as  distinguished  from  the  social  spirit  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Greek  or  Homan  to  conceive  of  himself  except 
as  the  constituent  of  a  state  ;  the  reverence  for  the  dignity 
of  woman,  which  lies  so  deep  beneath  the  best  institutions 
of  modern  times ;  the  spirit  of  clan,  combining  with  and 
modifying  the  spirit  of  personal  independence,  and  thus 
rendering  colonization  and  foreign  conquest  a  possibility ; 
the  love  of  battle  from  the  mere  instinct  of  blood,  and  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  intemperance  in  food  and  intoxicating 
drinks,  engendered  in  the  damp  forests  of  their  native  land, 
but  unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  the  light  and  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  genial 
hospitality,  arising  in  some  degree  from  this  vicious  tendency. 
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and  so  in  some  degree  also  humanizing  and  refining  it ; — ^tHese 
are  the  most  marked  attributes  of  the  Teuton  character  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  philosophic  historian  of  the  Empire, 
and  they  reproduce  themselves  more  or  less  in  the  habits 
and  history  of  all  the  great  nations  which  spring  from  the 
Teuton  stock.  One  other  attribute  must  be  added  to  the 
foregoing.  We  should  very  imperfectly  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  German  mind,  if  we  did  not  take  into  account 
a  quality  which  Tacitus  was  perhaps  unable  to  detect 
or  comprehend.  A  sentiment  of  imaginative  mysticism, 
indefinite  and  vague — and  if  this  language  be  obscure,  it  is 
because  we  are  speaking  of  what  in  itself  is  shadowy  and 
intangible — seems  to  have  entered  deeply  into  the  mental 
constitution  of  the  dwellers  in  the  dim  aisles  of  those  gigantic 
forests  which  once  overspread  the  whole  of  central  Europe. 
This  is  what  Michel et  calls  "  the  profound  impersonality  of 
the  German  genius,"  *  which  he  professes  to  recognize  in  the 
ancient  sculptures  which  represent  the  race,  and  in  the  in- 
decision of  look  which  characterizes  their  most  eminent  men. 
It  has  ever  clung  to  their  descendants,  and  is  the  source  of 
what,  by  a  singular  accident,  has  received  the  misnomer  of 
the  romantic  8j)irit  in  poetry  and  art,  as  opposed  to  the  more 
clearly-defined  conceptions,  and  more  systematic  execution 
which  diistinguish  the  products  of  intellect  and  art  in  the 
southern  or  classical  nations.  What  perhaps  most  struck,  by 
the  force  of  contrast,  the  Koman  mind,  was  the  sanctity  of 
domestic  ties,  the  purity  and  chastity  of  manners  which  dis- 
tinguished these  dwellers  in  the  wild  and  solitary  forest. 
The  tone  of  Tacitus  is  that  of  a  man  who  bitterly  feels  how 
much  greater,  after  all,  as  a  moral  being,  the  barbarian  may 
be  than  the  civilized  man,  when  civilization  recognizes  no 
higher  aim  than  material  splendour  and  that  utility  which 
subserves  material  wants.  Other  civilizations  than  that  of 
the  Empire  may  read  a  lesson  in  those  brief  pages  where  the 

*  Histoire  de  France,  liv.  il  §  1,  note. 
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philosopher  of  a  worn-out  world  records  his  impression  of  the 
races  from  which  that  world  was  hereafter  to  be  reconstituted. 
A  striking  result  of  the  superior  purity  of  barbaric  life  and 
manners  was  also  visible  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  progeny 
to  which  they  gave  birth.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  this  has  been 
greatly  modified,  and  we  seldom  now  recognize  beyond  the 
Rhine  those  men  of  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  gigantic 
stature,  overtopping  the  Italian  and  the  Gaul,  who  cowed 
the  bold  centurions  of  Csesar,  and  left  the  legions  of  Varus  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  of  the  Hercynian  forest.  The  German 
historian  Menzel  mentions  that  bones  of  an  enormous  size 
have  been  found  in  ancient  burial-places,  justifying  the  tra- 
dition of  heroes  who  were  seven  feet  high;  and  that  examples 
of  extraordinary  stature  are  still  to  be  met  with  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  among  the  German  Alps.  "  The  gigantic 
•hopherd  of  Sens,"  he  says,  "  braving  the  Alpine  regions  of 
Borne  and  Untei-walden,  presents  the  truest  image  of  our 
forefathers.  Csesar  said  that  the  Gauls  fled  at  the  sight  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  emperor  Titus,  when  commending 
them,  said,  *  Their  bodies  are  great,  but  their  souls  are 
greater.'  "•  From  this  greatness  of  soul  was  bom  liberty, — 
liberty  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  that  liberty  for 
which  so  many  martyrs  have  bled,  and  are  perhaps  still  to 
bleed.  "  Liberty,"  says  Montesquieu,  "that  lovely  thing,  was 
discovered  in  the  wild  forests  of  Germany  ;  *'  and  Lucan  had 
said,  sixteen  centuries  before  him,  "  Liberty  is  the  German's 
birthright."  Our  own  great  historians  have  not  been  slow 
to  add  their  testimony  to  the  fact.  "  If  our  part  of  the 
world,"  is  the  recorded  judgment  of  Hume,  "  maintains 
sentiments  of  liberty,  honour,  equity,  and  valour,  superior 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  owes  these  advantages  to  the 
seeds  implanted  by  those  generous  barbarians  ; "  and  Gibbon 
no  less  positively  declares,  "  The  most  civilized  nations  of 
modem  Europe  issued  &om  the  woods  of  Germany  ;  and  in 

*  Meozel,  Hist.  Ger.  i.  §  8. 
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the  rude  institutions  of  those  barbarians  we  may  still  dis- 
tinguish the  original  principles  of  our  present  laws  and 
manners."  The  same  writer  accordingly  devotes  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  first  volume  to  the  consideration  of  these 
institutions.  Our  plan  does  not  admit  of  such  detail,  we 
can  only  indicate  a  few  salient  points,  a  few  great  principles^ 
from  which  the  rest  were  evolved- 

In  the  Persian  language,  "  Irman  **  signifies  a ''  brother  in 
arms  :**  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Teuton  was  a  cognate 
ofifshoot  of  the  Iranian  stock ;  in  his  language,  "  Germanos  " 
bears  a  similar  import ;  and,  among  the  features  of  German 
life  upon  which  Tacitus  has  most  strongly  dwelt,  is  the 
"  Comitatus,**  or  "  brotherhood  in  arms.**  This  notion  of 
common  and  equal  brotherhood  seems  to  have  distinguished 
from  the  first  the  Teutonic  from  the  other  Iranian  and  the 
Semitic  races.  With  the  latter,  the  feeling  of  patriarchal 
reverence  for  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe  appears  to  have 
acquired  a  predominating  influence,  which  developed  into 
submission  to  individual  supremacy,  and  found  its  external 
expression  in  those  colossal  halls  and  magnificent  palaces 
which  the  people  of  the  East  have  ever  delighted  to  rear  for 
the  head  of  the  race  and  state,  and  of  which  the  excavations 
at  Nimroud  exhibit  so  memorable  a  specimen.  Very  dis- 
tinct from  this  was  the  free  German  spirit,  which,  starting 
from  the  notion  of  brotherhood  rather  than  that  of  parental 
authority,  maintained  an  equality  of  position  and  privilege 
among  all  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  even  when  the  exi- 
gences of  migration  or  conquest  had  united  them  under  the 
command  of  a  single  chief  ^'  Every  one  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  and  had  an  exclusive  right  over  his  own  property. 
In  the  popular  assemblies  of  each  district,  the  eldest  man 
present  presided,  and  the  majority  decided.  It  was  only 
during  war  that  they  obeyed  a  leader,  whom  they  selected 
by  raising  him  on  their  shield."  *     In  these  assemblies  it  is 

*  Menzel,  i.  §  7. 
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easy  to  see  the  germ  of  Witenagemotes  and  Parliaments,  the 
parents  of  all  free  institutions.  And  in  the  same  spirit, 
doubtless,  originated  the  different  orders  and  societies  of 
knighthood ;  the  guilds  and  corporations  of  free  citizens  so 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Menzel  is  therefore  right  in 
saying  that  the  free  intercourse  between  citizens  possessed  of 
equal  privileges,  and  bound  by  the  same  duties,  was  the  soul 
of  the  ancient  German  communities,  and  the  foundation  on 
which  their  whole  history  rests.  Gibbon  and  Tacitus  will 
supply  more  particulars ;  it  is  only  needful  to  say  one  word 
in  conclusion,  upon  the  somewhat  controverted  question  of 
the  religious  instincts  and  practices  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
Perhaps  the  partiality  of  their  descendants  has  attributed 
too  high  and  pure  a  character  to  their  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  right  mode  of  approaching  him.  Tacitus 
recognized  members  of  the  Roman  Pantheon  in  the  gods 
principally  worshipped  by  the  Germans,  most  probably 
Woden,  or  Odin,  and  Thor,  from  whom  are  derived  the  days 
of  the  Saxon  week  ;  but  he  bears  testimony  to  a  nobler 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being  subsisting 
among  them,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Theogony  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  "They  deem  it  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
heavenly  beings  to  inclose  their  gods  within  walls,  or  to 
feshion  their  forms  under  human  similitude."*  Gibbon  in- 
dulges in  a  characteristic  sneer  at  the  improbability  of  a 
nation  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  architecture  being 
enabled  to  think  or  act  otherwise.t  But  this  argues  little 
acquaintance  on  his  part  either  with  the  history  of  religious 
worships,  or  the  character  of  the  savage  mind.  We  may,  at 
least,  ascribe  to  the  Teuton  a  religious  instinct  far  above  the 
ordinary  fetichism  of  barbarian  tribes  and  the  practice  of 
other  races  of  common  origin.  And  we  are  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  the  feeling  with  which  they  regarded  their 
women  ;  a  feeling  founded,  perhaps,  on  a  superstition,  but 
*  Tac.  GermaD.  §  9.  f  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  9. 
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certainly  an  ennobling  one,  the  germ  of  much  that  is 
generous  and  graceful  in  modem  life.  Often,  says  Tacitus^ 
in  the  day  of  battle,  the  flight  of  armies  has  been  arrested  by 
the  earnest  entreaties,  the  bared  breasts  and  dishevelled  hair 
of  the  women  whom  defeat  would  have  consigned  to  slavery. 
"They  believe  that  something  of  the  divine,  some  prescient 
power,  dwells  within  them,  and  they  never  neglect  either 
their  advice  or  their  prophetic  answers.***  For  the  rest,  the 
Germans  were  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  free  from  the  common 
follies,  superstitions,  and  enormities  of  heathenism.  They 
were  devoted  to  divinations  and  augury  of  all  sorts :  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  were  degraded  by  human 
sacrifices.  Traces  may  be  discovered  of  an  inroad  upon  the 
old  and  more  rude  Polytheism  of  ancient  Germany  by  the 
Odin- worshipping  tribes,  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Lom- 
bards, which  imparted  a  more  exalted  character  to  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  national  mind.  "  It  gave  to  the 
Sueves  a  higher  civilization,  and  bolder  and  more  heroic 
aspirations.  For,  although  the  system  of  Odin  was  un- 
doubtedly far  from  having  reached  the  elevation  it  subse- 
quently attained,  particularly  in  Iceland,  it  already  contained 
the  elements  of  a  nobler  life  and  deeper  morality.  It  pro- 
mised the  bmve  immortality,  a  paradise,  a  Walhalla,  where 
they  would  battle  the  whole  day,  and  at  eve  sit  down  to  the 
feast  of  heroes;  whilst  on  earth  it  spoke  to  them  of  a  sacred 
city  of  the  Asi,  Asgard,  a  happy  and  hallowed  spot,  from 
which  the  Germanic  races  had  been  formerly  driven  forth, 
and  which  was  to  be  the  object  of  their  wanderings  over 
the  world.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  emigrations 
of  the  barbarians  were  in  some  degree  prompted  by  this 
belief,  and  had  in  view  the  discovery  of  the  sacred  city, 
as  another  holy  city  was,  at  a  later  age,  the  object  of 
the  Crusades."  t     Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his  interesting  novel, 

*  Tac.  German,  ch.  8. 
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"  Hypatia,"  has  graoefully  availed  himself  of  the  supersti- 
tion, and  familiarized  it  in  many  quarters  where  it  was 
prohably  altogether  unknown.  Such  were  our  German 
progenitors,  who,  two  thousand  years  ago,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  central  regions  of  Europe,  living  a  wild, 
free  life,  which  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
red -men  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  expelled  from  their 
ancestral  hunting-fields  in  the  North-American  continent. 
And  in  fondness  for  the  chase,  strange  alternations  between 
great  physical  exertion  and  torpor,  intemperance  in  food, 
and  disinclination  to  agricultural  and  other  labour,  the 
parallel  is  sufficiently  exact  But  the  German  life  exhibited 
some  peculiarities,  distinguishing  it  on  the  one  hand  from 
that  of  mere  hunters  or  nomads,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  settled  habits  of  civilized  men.  "  It  is  well  known," 
Tacitus  tells  us,  "that  the  Germans  are  not  dwellers  in 
cities  ;  they  do  not  even  allow  contiguous  abodes  ;"  a  feeling 
which  has  long  distinguished  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the 
descendants  of  the  southern  races.  "They  live  scattered 
and  apart,  as  some  fountain,  field,  or  spring  has  attracted 
their  fancy.  Their  villages  are  not  constructed  like  ours, 
with  houses  combined  into  continuous  rows ;  each  man  sur- 
rounds his  residence  with  a  space  of  unoccupied  ground," — 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Salic  land, — **  either  owing  to 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  architecture,  or  as  a  protection  against 
fire."*  To  the  women  they  generally  left  the  labours  of  the 
field;  they  loved  the  bath,  and  were  addicted  to  beer ;  dined 
together  upon  occasions  where  the  interests  of  war  or  peace 
demanded  consultation ;  were  of  all  nations  the  most  profuse 
in  hospitality,  the  most  madly  enslaved  by  the  passion  of 
gambling ;  were  indulgent  to  their  slaves ;  did  not  vindic- 
tively pursue  the  homicide  to  death  ;  granted  favours  with 
freedom,  but  neither  imputed  them  to  others  as  obligations, 
ndr  regarded  them  as  such  themselves.      Who  cannot  re- 

*  Tao.  Germania,  c.  16. 
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cognize  traits  of  character  which  neither  lapse  of  time  nor 
change  of  locality  has  obliteratedi  or  perhaps  will  ever 
obliterate  1 

After  all,  however,  we  should  have  but  an  imperfect 
picture  of  the  Teuton,  if  we  failed  to  see  him  in  the  day 
of  battle  ;  nor  could  any  account  of  that  which  is  the  main 
object  of  our  work — his  collision  with  the  Empire — be 
considered  complete,  without  a  brief  sketch  of  one  among 
those  terrible  conflicts  which,  for  centuries,  this  collision 
almost  every  month  called  forth.  Stout  old  Ammianus  is 
telling  us,  with  all  the  spirit  of  an  eye-witness  and  a  com- 
batant, how  he  fought  the  Alemanni  under  his  beloved 
commander  Julian  : — "  At  the  brazen  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
both  sides,  in  great  strength,  moved  forward  to  the  combat. 
Flights  of  missiles  were  discharged  to  herald  their  approach  : 
the  Germans  coming  on  with  more  speed  than  caution,  with 
swords  drawn,  and  yelling  frightfully,  enveloped  our  cavalry  : 
more  than  ordinarily  furious,  they  shook  their  horrid  hair, 
rage  flashed  from  their  eyes ;  while  our  resolute  fellows, 
protecting  their  necks  and  breasts  with  their  bucklers, 
and  giving  point  with  their  swords,  or  brandishing  their 
death-dealing  weapons,  menaced  the  advancing  foe.  The 
combat  thickened  ;  the  cavalry  steadily  closed  their  ranks ; 
the  infantry  strengthened  their  flank,  and  protected  their 
front  with  a  thick  serried  row  of  shields ;  dense  clouds  of 
dust  whirled  upwards  in  the  air  ;  charges  were  made  on  all 
sideS)  as,  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle,  our  men  pushed 
forward  or  gave  way.  Some  of  the  enemy's  most  skilful 
warriors,  by  pushing  with  their  knees,  endeavoured  to  force 
back  the  opposing  line  ;  but,  by  their  excessive  eflbrts,  be- 
came so  involved  with  their  enemies,  that  hand  was  locked 
with  hand,  and  shield  with  shield.  Heaven  rang  with  the 
shouts  of  those  who  conquered  and  those  who  felL  Our 
cavalry  are  thrown  into  disorder ;  they  retire  for  support 
upon  the  foot ;  their  leader  ia  slain  ;  the  Cuirassiers  (Cata- 
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pbracti)  leap  from  their  horses,  and  make  confasion  worse 
oonfouDded ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the  legionaries,  the  per- 
sonal coolness,  gallantry,  and  exhortations  of  the  emperor, 
restore  the  fight.  The  Alemanni,  upon  the  repulse  of  the 
oavaliy,  imagining  the  day  to  be  their  own,  charge  vehe- 
mently against  our  front  line.  But  the  Romans  stand  &8t ; 
the  combat  is  equally  maintained  on  both  sides ;  the  Comuti 
and  Braccati,  men  of  a  hundred  fights,  attempt  to  daunt 
their  enemy  with  frightful  gestures,  screams,  and  yells;* 
the  tumult,  commencing  in  a  whisper,  as  the  fury  of  the 
oombaUnts  gathers  strength,  swells  into  a  mighty  roar,  like 
that  of  breakers  lashing  an  iron-bound  coast ;  the  air,  hissing 
over-head  with  the  rush  of  missiles,  is  darkened  with  dust ; 
it  is  impossible  to  see  a  yard  in  advance  ;  weapons  and  men's 
bodies  are  thrust  upon  each  other  in  hopeless  confusion.  And 
now  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  barbarians  blazed  forth 
like  a  conflagration,  and  strove  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
densely-serried  square  of  shields  (testudo),  at  which  they 
hewed  in  all  directions  with  desperate  strokes.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  volleys  of  missiles  never  ceased ;  the  iron-tipped 
arrows  flew  in  clouds^  though  sword-blades  were  hacking 
one  another  in  close  encounter;  breastplates  were  being 
cloven  asunder ;  and  the  wounded  who  had  not  quite  lost 
all  their  blood,  struggling  up  to  strike  again.  Both  parties 
had  met  their  match  :  the  Alemanni  were  superior  in 
strength  and  stature,  the  legionaries  in  discipline,  expe- 
rience, and  skill ;  the  former  savage  and  tumultuous,  the 
latter  cautious  and  calm ;  the  one  trusting  to  their  enormous 
physical  force,  the  other  to  their  courage.  Over  and  over 
again  the  Boman,  forced  back  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
shock,  recovered  his  ground ;  while  the  barbarian,  as  his 
limbs  failed  him,  supported  himself  on  his  left  knee,  and  in 
this  position  provoked  the  blow  of  lus  adversary, — an  indi- 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  "  barritui,**  which  denotes  the  noise 
made  by  an  elephant. 
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cation  of  unyielding  obstinacy  carried  to  its  highest  pitch. 
A  band  of  chosen  warriors  forming  themselves  into  a  cirde, 
among  whom  their  kings  were  distinguishable,  and  dashing 
forward,  broke  through  our  front,  and,  followed  by  the  mtdti- 
tude,  reached  our  reserved  line,  which,  composed  of  men  in 
closer  array,  stood  like  a  tower  against  the  foe,  and  renewed 
the  combat  with  fresh  spirit :  waiting  their  opportunity, 
they  followed  up  the  enemy,  as  the  Mirmillo  chases  the 
Ketiarius ;  and  as  in  his  blind  fury  he  exposed  his  sides,  they 
pierced  them  with  their  swords.  The  barbarians,  recklessly 
throwing  away  their  lives  for  a  chance  of  victory,  strove 
hard  to  break  our  compact  formation.  We  mowed  them  down 
by  whole  ranks  at  a  time  ;  but  fresh  combatants  took  their 
place  ;  the  ceaseless  groaning  of  the  dying  at  last  shook 
their  courage.  Thoroughly  broken  in  spirit  by  their  losses^ 
and  reserving  all  their  remaining  energy  for  flight,  they 
quitted  the  field  in  all  directions  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
As  the  passengers  and  crew  from  a  wreck  are  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  storm  through  the  boiling  eddies  of  the 
deep,  so  disappeared  the  barbarian  host, — a  result  which  no 
man  who  was  there  that  day  will  deny,  was  to  be  wished 
rather  than  to  be  expected."*  I  have  been  compelled  to 
compress  the  account  of  this  interesting  and  somewhat 
difficult  author,  yet  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  render 
every  expression  of  importance.  Even  from  this  rude  at- 
tempt, the  reader  may  picture  to  himself  how  our  fathers 
fought  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  estimate  the  justice 
of  M.  Guizot's  criticism,  when  he  declares  that  Ammianus 
is  a  rude  old  soldier,  destitute  alike  of  imagination  and  of 
taste. 

But   we   must  turn   to  another  race, — the  Slavonian,t 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  xvi.  36 — 61. 

t  I  have  preferred  this  spelling  to  "  Sclayonian," — an  attempt  to 
give  the  peculiar  aspirate  of  the  tongue.  But  as  this  seems  to  be 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  more  refined  dialects,  it  is  perhaps 
Lest  to  omit  it. 
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This  also  has  its  special  interest,  for  there  are  not 
irantiDg  political  prophets  who  declare  that  in  its  turn 
the  Slavonian  race  will  exercise  a  predominant  iuflu- 
enoe  upon  Earope  and  the  world,  and  whose  confidence  in 
the  ascending  star  of  the  Muscovite  has  not  been  shaken 
by  the  repulses  which  Russia  has  of  late  received  in  her 
progress  to  universal  empire.  ^  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  future  prospects  of  this  stock,"  writes  Dr.  Latham,  ^  the 
doctrine  of  certain  able  historians  being,  that  as  thej  are  the 
youngest  of  nations, — a  term  somewhat  difficult  to  define, — 
and  have  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  world*8  history 
hitherto,  they  have  a  grand  career  before  them,  a  prospect 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Bomano-Celtic  French,  or  the 
Germanic  English  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  I  doubt  the 
inference,  and  I  doubt  the  fact  on  which  it  rests."*  There  is 
but  little  in  the  character  of  the  race  itself  which  fits  it.  for 
achieving  so  high  a  destiny;  but  the  conception  is  not  new 
to  the  ambitious  spirit  of  its  leaders.  The  Eussian  nation  is 
in  its  origin  half  Asiatic,  half  Slave.  "  The  nucleus  of  this 
grand  empire,"  says  Thierry,  "destined  to  experience  so 
many  revolutions  of  foHune,  was  attempted  to  be  formed  in 
the  sixth  century,  on  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the 
alliance  of  two  barbarian  races  conspiring  against  the  Roman 
empire.  Its  first  object  was  the  pillage  of  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  its  first  war-cry,  *  To  the  City  of  the  Caesars ! ' 
Has  it  materially  changed  since  then  1"t  Significant  words, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur.  The  Slavonian 
tribes,  then,  or  Sarmato-Slavonians, — for  Sarmatian  seems  to 
have  the  best  title  to  be  considered  the  generic  name, 
though,  chronologically  speaking,  of  earlier  advent  in  Europe 
than  the  Teutons,  appear  to  have  suffered  displacement  by 
the  latter  in  more  than  one  instaHce,  and  generally  to  have 
succumbed  to  the  superior  warlike  energy  of  their  neigh- 

*  Man  and  his  MigratioDS,  ch.  v. 

f  Attila  et  sea  Succeaseuni,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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hours,  of  whatever  stock  Their  principal  representatives  in 
modern  Europe  are  the  Russians,  with  the  various  Polish 
nationalities,  the  Servians,  the  Hungarian  Slovaks,  the 
Slaves  of  the  Austrian  empire,  such  as  the  Illyrians,  Styrians^ 
Carinthians,  and  the  Tcheks  of  Bohemia.  A  large  infusion 
of  Slavonic  hlqod  has  also  taken  place  among  the  modem 
Greeks,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  Kussian  sympathies  of 
this  spurious  Hellenic  race.  A  controversy  has  heen  main- 
tained respecting  the  origin  of  the  nam&  The  fact  that, 
like  Lydian,  Phrygian,  or  Cappadocian  in  ancient  times,  it 
has  hecome  among  ourselves  the  synonyme  of  servitude,  does 
not  of  course  determine  its  real  meaning.  Those  who  hear 
it,  naturally  dignify  its  import  and  themselves  hy  assigning 
to  it  the  signification  of  **  glory ;" — the  Slavonians  to  them- 
selves are,  therefore,  "the  glorious  race."  But  the  truth 
seems  to  he,  that  "Slava,**  in  its  primitive  meaning,  was 
nothing  hut  "speech,"  and  that  the  secondary  notions  of 
"fama,"  "gloria,"  followed  from  this,  as  it  does  in  other 
tongues.*  Now,  every  nation  are  to  themselves  and  their 
own  notions,  the  speakers  of  intelligihle  language;  while 
strangers  are  Bap€apoi,  "  harharians,"  speakers  of  unknown 
tongues.  Slave  or  Slavonian  was,  therefore,  nothing  more 
than  the  gentile  appellative,  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
national  tongue,  and  intended  as  antithetical  to  "  foreigner." 
In  the  ancient  historic  world,  the  Slaves  played  an  insignifi- 
cant part.  Some  have  identified  them  with  the  Scythians 
of  Herodotus,  who,  when  they  came  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  received  the  name  of  "Evtroi, 
which  the  Latins  transformed  into  Yeneti,  and  the  Germans 
into  Wenden,  or  Vanar.  They  called  themselves  Serbi,  or 
Servi,  a  name  retained  by  their  modem  descendants  the 
Servians.  Like  the  Celts,  they  seemed  destined  to  be  driven 
into  corners  in  the  old  world.  "We  hear  in  Caesart  of  Veneti 
on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  where,  doubtless,  they  were  min- 
•  1  Cor.  xiv.  11.  t  De  BeU.  GaU.  ii.  84  ;  UL  8. 
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gled  with  Celtic  tribes ;  and  other  Veneti  have  acquired 
historic  glory  for  the  name,  by  settling  beside  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Adriatic,  in  a  district  where  afterwards  arose 
the  beautiful  and  glorious  city  of  Venice.  We  are,  however, 
more  concerned  to  determine  their  locality  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  when,  in  combination  wi^h  members  of 
the  Mongol t>r  Turanian  stock,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Koman 
frontier.  A  vast  triangular  space  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea,  having  its  apex  at  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and  for  its  base  a  very  indefinite  line,  bisecting  European 
Rnssia  from  N.W.  to  S.R,  may  serve  to  indicate  in  general 
terms  the  situation  of  the  Slavonian  tribes  at  this  era.  But 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Teutonic  populations  on  one  side, 
and  the  wild  nomads  of  Asia,  the  Bulgarians,  Avars,  and 
Huns,  upon  the  other,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  free  nationalities  of  their  own,  but  were  more 
or  less  in  subjection  to  their  neighbours.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  being  released  from  subservience  to  the  Huns  by  the 
disruption  of  their  empire,  and  neglected  by  the  Germans, 
who  were  pouring  hotly  over  the  Balkan  and  Alps,  they 
acquired  a  degree  of  independence  which  they  never  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  and  we  hear  of  their  forming  alliance 
with  a  portion  of  the  Huns,  and  with  the  Bulgarians, 
against  the  Greek  empire.*  Of  the  Slaves  themselves,  we 
hear  of  three  principal  branches,  or  aggregates  of  tribes. 
The  most  eastern  were  the  Antes,  who  stretched  over  the 
Euxine,  and  extended  into  the  country  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don.  These  are,  most  probably,  the  progenitors  of 
the  great  Russian  people.  The  western  group  were  Veneti, 
Venedi,  or  Wends,  who  rested  upon  the  Baltic,  and  reached 
to  the  Carpathians.  It  is  with  this  particular  portion  of  the 
Slavonian  family  that  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  as  we  have 
said,  were  acquainted.  Between  them  were  the  Slovenes  or 
Sclavenes,  who  appear  to  have  possessed  less  organization 

*  See  the  oezt  Lecture. 
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and  gentile  coherence  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  than 
the  other  two,  and  are  found  mingled  sometimes  with  the 
eastern  and  sometimes  with  the  western  branch,  in  their 
migrations  and  enterprises.  The  future  fortunes  of  the 
Sla\dc  race  will  be  briefly  touched  upon  in  another  lecture. 
Their  personal  and  social  characteristics  are  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Teuton  and  the  nomad  Mongol  of  the 
Asiatic  steppes,  who  severally  bowed  their  neck  beneath  the 
yoke.  Long  servitude  is  not  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  nobler  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  the  Slave,  less  fiery 
than  the  German,  and  less  ferocious  than  the  Avar,  the 
Bulgarian,  or  the  Hun,  exhibited  in  the  hour  of  triumph  a 
subtle  cruelty  which  has  identified  with  his  name  some  of 
the  most  terrible  tortures  ever  inflicted  upon  humanity.  An 
unclean  race,  dwelling  in  miserable  hovels  of  mud  and  reeds, 
which  were  scattered  at  rare  intervals  among  impervious 
forests  and  morasses,  they  lived  a  life  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course, and  were  either  entirely  naked  within  doors,  or 
clad  themselves  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  or  a  suit  of  dark 
tissue  woven  by  the  women,  from  which  the  nation  derived 
a  particular  name.  They  are  said  to  have  smeared  their 
bodies  with  soot,  and  to  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  all  sorts  of 
animals,  even  the  most  noisome  and  disgusting.  As  they 
loved  enjoyment,  they  possessed  some  of  the  virtues  of  hos- 
pitality, and  in  exhibiting  these  to  the  stranger,  they  were 
distinguished  for  the  veracity  and  good  faith  which  marks 
the  actions  of  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  a  very  different  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
Slave  when  engaged  in  war.  There,  duplicity,  cunning,  and 
cruelty  were  his  characteristic  attributes.  Armed  with  a 
long  lance,  a  bow,  and  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  the 
Slavonian  warrior  stole  warily  upon  his  enemy,  and  never 
missed  his  mark.  He  is  described  as  being  skilled  in  all  the 
stratagems  with  which  the  Mohican  or  the  Iroquois  wars 
upon  hostile  tribes,  creeping  for  miles  upon  his  belly  under 
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brushwood,  croochiDg  for  whole  days  in  ambush  behind  a 
rock,  or  concealing  his  entire  body  for  hours  beneath  the 
water,  while  he  breathed  through  a  hollow  reed.  His  moral 
and  religious  instincts  were  of  the  lowest  kind.  Of  marriage 
he  scarce  had  any  notion ;  his  worship  was  a  fetichism  oi 
the  ordinary  sort  practised  among  savages,  mingled  with 
sorcery.  Some  writers  speak  of  a  singular  dualistic  religious 
theory  subsisting  among  certain  tribes,  which,  in  its  Mani- 
chsean  character,  strongly  recalls  the  East,  and  is  no  slight 
indication  of  their  Iranian  origin.  They  believed  in  the 
e^dstence  of  a  Good  and  Evil  Being,  but  paid  adoration  to  the 
last  alone,  having,  as  they  supposed,  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  beneficence*  of  the  first,  or  White  Divinity.  Their 
Black  God,  or  Zemaboch,  as  likely  to  do  them  more  harm, 
they  regai'ded  with  abject  terror,  and  appeased  with  horri- 
ble rites. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Slaves,  as  drawn  by  their 
terrified  enemies,  the  later  historians  of  the  Empire,* 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  exaggerated.  But  it 
contains  much  which  may  be  recognized  in  less  offensive 
form  among  the  modern  representatives  of  the  race. 
These,  like  their  ancestors,  are,  generally  speaking,  sallow- 
skinned,  with  long,  lank,  dark  hair,  and  small  deep-set  eyes, 
of  finely-formed  frames,  though  not  exhibiting  the  stalwart 
chest  and  shoulder  which  marks  the  Teuton  and  the  Celt. 
The  cunning  in  all  species  of  deception,  ambuscade,  and 
stratagem,  of  which  Procopius  speaks,  is  still  discernible  in 
the  national  character,  and  has  also  its  more  favourable 
development  in  productive  skill,  and  a  very  remarkable 
faculty  of  imitation.  Their  courage  is  more  passive  than 
active  in  its  character,  and  the  Slavonian  blood  is  deficient 
in  that  fiery  ardour,  the  elan  which  precipitates  the  Frank 
and  his  kindred  races  upon  the  foe.  The  wild  but  plaintive 
spirit  of  the  hereditary  bondman  yet  lives  in  his  national 

*  Procopius,  &c. 
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music,  as  it  breaks  upon  the  ear,  in  the  low,  melancholy 
wail  of  the  wind-instruments  from  the  bands  of  Croat  and 
Slavonian  regiments  on  the  Glacis  of  Vienna.  Whether 
these  are  the  attributes  of  a  conquering  and  dominant  race, 
time  alone  can  prove^  and  we  will  not  anticipate  by  con- 
jectures the  disclosure.  Yet  it  is  hard  for  us,  who  come  from 
a  stock  distinguished  by  a  more  expansive  genius,  a  more 
indomitable  blood,  to  believe — whatever  be  the  faith  incul* 
cated  at  St.  Petersburg — that  the  Slavonian  shall  ultimately 
rule  the  world. 

But  beyond  the  Teuton,  beyond  the  Slave,  beyond  the 
limits  almost  of  what  was  deemed  the  habitable  world,  lay 
another  world  of  barbarism,  more  wild  and  terrible  stilL 
The  steppes  of  northern  and  central  Asia  have  from 
immemorial  time  projected  on  the  West  vast  hordes  of 
hardy  horsemen,  attracted  by  the  charms  of  a  softer  climate 
and  more  fertile  land.  They  belonged  to  the  great  Turanian 
or  Mongol  family  of  nations,  terms  not  exactly  identical ; 
for  Dr.  Latham  has  observed,  that,  as  a  linguistic  appella- 
tive, the  former  has  a  larger  range  ;  whereas  in  anthropology, 
the  second  is  the  wider  class.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the 
questions  connected  with  their  ethnology,  of  which  we  have 
already  treated.  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Gibbon  will 
give  you  a  classification  of  their  tribes,  and  an  interesting 
account  of  their  movements,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
European  history.  In  modern  days  they  are  best  known  aa 
Tartars  or  Tatars.  The  former  designation  they  derived 
from  the  pious  aspiration  of  St.  Louis,  that  the  armies  of 
Christendom  might  be  successful  in  consigning  to  their 
native  Tartarus  the  hordes  of  Tchenghis-khan.  Four  great 
divisions  of  this  family  have  played  a  conspicuous,  if  not  a 
lasting  part  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world, — conspicuous  for 
devastation  and  for  blood.  The  Mongols  proper,  the  Fins, 
the  Turks,  and  the  Ugrians  have  arisen  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  marvel  or  a  terror  to  the  Western  world  Of  one  of  these 
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iorandMe  nen,  and  tliar  still  more  Hoiiiiidakle  leider,  we 

ihall  tocm  hare  oeeiikm  to  ipemk  at  length.     Attila,  king  of 

tbe  HiuUy  kat  won  for  himself  a  name  in  history  which 

ftandfl  hende  that  of  Caeaar  and  Napoleon,  though  nnilla* 

mined  hj  the  light  of  poathomons  glorj  which  gilds  the 

memory  of  thoae  children  of  rictorj.     To  the  eocleaastical 

writen  of  aocoeding  timea^  he  appeared,  as  Thierry  has 

ealled  him,  an  emiaaarj   of    Proyidence,    a    Meseaah    of 

miserjy  naffenng,  and  rain,  sent  to  chastise  the  crimes  of 

Borne.     In  their  imaginations,  excited  hj  mysticism  and 

•ofiering,  his  personatity  was  merged  in  his  mission,  and  they 

affixed  to  him  the  name  of  the  "Sooorge  of  Grod,"  by  which  he 

has  erer  smce  been  known  to  the  Christian  world.    Like  a 

destroying  angel,  he  came  and  went  from  the  great  wall  of 

China   to  the   Atlantic   Ocean ;  and  where   that  terrible 

deluge  of  horsemen  had  once  passed,  nothing  was  left  but  a 

confused  debris  of  the  civilization  it  had  overwhelmed  ;   no 

roof- tree  remained  standing ;  no  grass  was  ever  seen  to  grow ; 

the  land  was  as  a  howling  wilderness,  ungladdened   by  the 

sight  of 

"  Flockji,  or  herds,  or  human  face  diyine." 

The  hearts  of  men  between  the  Yolga  and  the  Pyrenees 
quailed  for  generations  after  his  death,  at  the  thought  of 
Attila  the  Destroyer,  and  three  separate  streams  of  tradition 
have  brought  down  to  modem  Europe  the  terrors  of  that 
memorable  name. 

The  Huns  will  serve  for  us  as  an  ethnological  type  of 
all  those  tribes  of  Turanian  stock  —  Avars,  Bulgarians, 
Turks  —  who  appeared,  each  with  more  appalling  aspect 
than  the  other,  from  behind  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  falling  empire. 
Long  ages  before,  their  redoubtable  character,  and  the 
misorios  which  attended  on  their  steps,  had  been  sketched 
by  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the  prophet  Joel.  **  A  great 
people  and  a  strong  :  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like, 
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neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  years  of 
many  generations.  A  fire  devoureth,  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  flame  burneth  :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ; 
yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  The  appearance  of 
them  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen,  so 
shall  they  ran.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire 
that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle 
array.  Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall  run  like  mighty 
men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war ;  and  they 
shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break 
their  ranks :  neither  shall  one  thrust  another ;  they  shall 
walk  every  one  in  his  jmth :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the 
sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.  They  shall  run  to  and 
fro  in  the  city ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they  shall 
climb  up  upon  the  houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  win- 
dows like  a  thie£  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the 
heavens  shall  tremble  :  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark, 
and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining.***  It  is  curious  to 
compare  with  this  singular  passage  the  language  of  contem- 
poraries. A  Komanized  Qaul,  or  Gallo-Homan,  one  Caios 
Sollius,  had  been  elected  bishop  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  alarm  caused  by  the  Hunnic 
invasion  was  at  its  height.  In  accordance  with  the  literary 
fiishion  of  the  times,  he  received  the  name  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  it  is  under  this  appellation  that  Montesquieu, 
Gibbon,  and  Guizot  all  alike  refer  to  his  descriptive  notices 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  equally  graphic  and  trust- 
worthy. His  character  was  a  strange  mixture  of  heathen 
scholar  and  Christian  priest,  his  abilities  above  the  common 
average,  his  taste  and  style  of  composition  thoroughly  arti- 
ficial, and  full  of  fedse  glitter  and  aflectation.    Still  it  cannot 

•  Joel,  ii.  2—10. 
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be  denied  tliat  he  was  mixed  np  with  some  of  the  most  im« 
portant  political  transactions  of  his  time  ;  that  he  possessed 
a  keen  power  of  observation,  and  no  little  skill  in  picturesque 
description.  Both  Goth  and  Hun  passed  before  his  eyes,  and 
be  has  daguerreotyped  them  both.  I  should  despair  of  con- 
veying in  ail  English  version,  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Latin  hexameters,  written  about  the  year  468  A.D.,  in  which  he 
paints  the  ferocious  followers  of  Attila;  but  the  main  features 
agree  with  the  accounts  of  more  prosaic  historians.  **  They 
are  a  nation,"  he  says,  "  fierce  in  soul  and  frame.  Even 
from  the  face  of  the  infant,  newly-born,  looks  forth  the 
native  horror  of  the  race.  Their  thick  bullet  skulls  rise 
into  a  peak  at  the  top ;  their  eyes  are  invisible  in  twin 
caverns  beneath  their  brows,  yet  their  sight  is  keen  and 
reaches  far.  The  mother  flattens,  with  bandages,  the  infant's 
nose,  lest  hereafter  it  should  be  in  the  helmet's  way,*  and  so 
the  affection  of  the  mother  deforms  the  child  she  has  borne 
for  war  alone."  t 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  stout  old  soldier  who  met  them 
in  the  field,  is  equally  exact,  and  not  more  complimentary. 
His  account  was  written  about  one  hundred  years  pre- 
viously, A.D.  375,  and  conveys  the  first  impressions  made 
by  this  wild  race  upon  the  men  of  Western  civilization. 
"  The  Huns,"  he  says,  "  surpass  in  barbarism  and  ferocity  all 
that  we  can  conceive  of  barbarous  and  ferocious.  From  earliest 
infancy  they  seam  their  faces  with  long  gashes  made  by  some 
iron  instrument,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  hair,  so  that  they 
grow  up  to  old  age  beardless  and  of  most  uncomely  aspect. 
Their  body  is  short  and  thick-set,  their  neck  and  shoulders 

*  A  suflBciently  absurd  reason.  It  was  probably  done  to  keep  np 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  dominant  part  of  the  race,  and  so 
became  a  badge  of  aristocratic  birth.  So  Thierry  :  **  II  est  plus  seus^  de 
croire  que  les  Mongols,  ^tant  devenus  les  dominateurs  des  Huns,  leur 
pbysionomie  ent  tout  le  prix  qui  s'attache  aux  distinctions  aristocra- 
tiques  :  on  tint  ^  honneur  de  se  d^former  pour  eembler  de  la  race  des 
maltres." — Histoire  (VAUila^  vol.  i.  p.  9,  note, 

f  SidoD.  A  poll.  Pan.  Anthem,  v.  245. 
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immense,  their  limbs  firmly  knit  together,  and  their  whole 
appearance  such,  that  you  would  imagine  them  brute  creatures 
on  two  legs,  or  the  rudely-fashioned  images  hewn  out  of  logs 
of  wood,  which  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge.  They  do  not  live  like  men,  but  like  animals,  and 
make  no  use  either  of  fire  or  any  soft  of  cookery  for  their 
food.  It  consists  either  of  the  roots  of  wild  plants,  or 
more  than  half-raw  meat,  which  they  warm  in  riding, 
between  their  thighs  and  their  horses'  backs.  Of  wheeled 
carriages  they  make  no  use,  and  have  not  even  huts  foi^ 
dwelling-places ;  for  they  would  never  consider  themselves 
in  security  beneath  a  roo£  Ever  traversing  the  mountain 
or  the  forest,  they  are  inured  from  earliest  infancy  to  all 
po8<»ible  hardships, — hunger,  thirst,  and  cold.  In  their 
migrations  they  are  followed  by  their  flocks  and  herds: 
the  women  and  children  are  inclosed  in  covered  cart& 
Were  you  to  ask  these  wild  beings  where  they  came  from, 
or  where  they  were  bom,  they  could  not  tell  you  ;  they 
do  not  know.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  coarse  linen  tunic, 
and  a  sort  of  helmet  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  rats  patched 
together.  The  tunic  is  dark-coloured,  and  rots  upon 
their  persons ;  for  while  it  lasts,  it  is  never  changed.  A 
sort  of  hood,  or  casque,  which  they  carry  on  their  necks ; 
buckskins  rolled  round  their  hairy  legs,  complete  their 
equipment.  Their  shoes,  shapeless  and  of  huge  size,  are  so 
inconvenient  that  they  cannot  walk  in  them,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  quite  incapable  of  fighting  on  foot ; "  a  fact 
which  gives  to  Jerome  ground  for  one  of  his  bitterest  re- 
proaches to  the  degenerate  Koman  legionary  who  quails 
before  such  a  foe.  "  To  see  them,  you  would  think  they 
were  glued  to  their  little  horses,  which  are  extremely  ugly, 
but  unwearied,  and  swift  as  lightning.  It  is  on  horseback 
that  their  whole  lives  are  spent.  Sometimes  they  sit  astride ; 
sometimes  like  women.  On  horseback  they  hold  their  as- 
semblies ;  there  they  buy  and  sell,  eat  and  drink,  or  sleep 
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and  dream,^  Tedining  on  the  necks  of  their  steeds.  In 
battle  they  rush  on  without  plan  or  order,  under  the  leading 
of  their  di£ferent  chiefs,  and  pour  upon  the  enemy  with 
f):jghtful  cries.  If  thej  meet  a  resolute  resistance,  they 
disperse  for  the  moment,  but  return  to  the  charge  with  the 
same  rapidity,  overturning  and  sweeping  before  them  every- 
thing in  their  path.  They  have  no  idea  of  escalading  a 
fortified  place,  or  carrying  an  intrenched  camp  by  storm. 
Nothing,  however,  can  equal  the  skill  with  which  they 
discharge,  at  a  prodigious  distance,  their  arrows,  tipped  with 
pointed  bone,  as  hard  and  deadly  as  steel.  They  fight  at 
close  quarters,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  flet  in  the 
other,  with  which  they  envelop  their  enemy  while  he  is 
engaged  in  parrying  their  blows.  The  Huns  are  fickle, 
faithless,  changeable  as  the  wind;  a  prey  to  the  furious 
impulse  of  the  moment :  they  know  no  more  than  brute 
beasts  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Their 
language  is  obscure,  tortuous  in  construction,  and  full  of 
metaphor.  As  for  religion,  or  religious  instinct  {religio 
vel  superstitionia  reverentia),  they  have  none ;  nor  do  they 
practise  any  form  of  worship.  Gold  is  the  object  of  theii* 
passionate  adoration."  t  I  have  preferred  to  translate  the  de- 
tailed account  of  a  contemporary,  a  man  of  sense  and  obser- 
vation, who  had  seen  and  fought  with  this  famous  race, 
rather  than  any  of  the  perhaps  more  highly-painted  pictures 
which  may  be  found  in  writers  of  later  date.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  the  earliest  notice  which  occurs  of  the 
European  branch  of  the  family.  Tacitus,  it  seems,  had 
heard  of  the  Fins ;  and  he  tells  us,  undoubtedly  from  hear- 
say, "  They  are  a  marvellously  savage  race,  and  have 
neither  arms,  horses,  nor  household  gods  :  their  food  is 
herbage ;  their  clothing  skins ;  their  sleeping-place  the 
bare  ground  :  their  only  hope  of  sustenance  rests  in  their 

*  "In  altnm  sonorem  ad  usque  varietateinefi'uiiditursoiiiQiorum.'' 
t  Amm.  Marcell.  xxxi.  2. 
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arrows,  which,  from  want  of  iroD,  thej  point  with  bones.*'^ 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  their  religion,  or  rather 
the  absence  among  them  of  all  religion,  Thierry  is  right  in 
remarking  that  thb  did  not  prevent  their  devotion  to 
sorcery  and  magic  in  its  grossest  forms.  They  practised 
certain  peculiar  modes  of  divination,  which  were  found  by 
European  travellers  of  the  fifteenth  century  still  in  vogue  at 
the  court  of  the  successors  of  Tchenghis-khan.  The  course 
of  conquest  and  contact  with  a  higher  civilization  than 
their  own,  taught  the  rude  nomads  some  of  the  arts,  and 
inspired  them  with  some  of  the  tastes  of  more  settled  Hfe. 
Their  encampments  on  the  emerald  meadows  which  skirt 
the  Danube  assumed  the  appearance  of  regular  villages,  gay 
with  fluttering  streamers,  and  the  painted  roofs  and  walls 
of  their  wood-built  huts.  The  royal  residence  did  not  dis- 
dain the  accessories  of  art.  Priscus,  a  Greek  historian, 
who  accompanied  Maximin,  the  ambassador  despatched  to 
the  court  of  Attila  by  the  Greek  emperor  Theodosius,  has 
left,  in  an  interesting  book,  which  will  well  repay  perusal, 
an  intelligent  account  of  all  he  heard  and  saw  at  the  Hunnic 
capital  in  central  Hungary.  His  description  of  j^e  stone 
baths  erected  for  Attila  by  Onagesius,  a  Greek  architect, 
and  of  the  elaborate  architecture  of  the  wooden  palaces  of 
Attila  and  his  queens,  has  been  somewhat  pompously  given 
by  Gibbon ;  but  even  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  original 

*  Tac.  Oermaniii,  c.  46.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  transLite  the 
very  similar  description  of  Glaudian  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  oarioiu^ 
we  append  it : — 

"  Estgenns  extremes  ScytbisB  vergentis  in  ortni 
Trans  gelidam  Tanain,  quo  non  uimosius  ullum 
Arctos  alit :  torpes  habitus,  obscoenaque  visH 
Corpora ;  mens  duro  nunquam  cessura  labori ; 
Prseda  cibus,  vitanda  Ceres,  frontemque  secari 
Ludus,  et  ooccisos  pulchrum  jurare  parentes. 
Nee  plus  nubigenas  duplex  natura  biformes 
Co^natis  aptavit  equis  :  acerrima  nuUo 
Ordine  mobilitas,  insperatique  recursus." 

Glaudian,  in  JSif/fmcm,  i.  823. 
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is  sufficient  to  sbow  tbat  tbe  artists  wbo  constructed  tbese 
buildings — very  mucb  in  tbe  same  manner,  it  would  seem, 
as  the  Swiss  now  carve  their  wooden  toy-bouses — ^bad  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  tastes  or  tbe  wants  of  tbe  rude 
"  sleepers  on  horseback,"  as  they  first  emerged  from  their 
Asiatic  deserts.  In  commerce  they  were  as  little  advanced 
as  in  the  other  arts  of  life ;  yet  one  branch  of  them  appears 
to  have  originated  tbe  trade  in  furs,  which  they  procured  in 
tbe  Siberian  forests.* 

Such  were  the  barbarians  wbo,  beyond  tbe  Teutons  of 
Tacitus,  beyond  the  Slavonic  tribes  who  lay  outside  of  them, 
nay,  far  beyond  "  the  limits  of  the  world,"  were  for  many 
ages  connected,  in  the  Homan  mind,  with  nothing  more 
than  grotesque  or  superstitious  associations.  The  tales  of 
happy  Hyperboreans ;  Oxiones,  with  the  heads  of  human 
beings  strangely  wedded  to  brute  forms ;  Agathjrsians, 
with  blue  streaming  hair;  and  savage  dwellers  in  gloomy 
twilight,  where  the  sun  never  rises  upon  the  Rhipiean 
mountains,  may  have  amused  the  gossips  of  the  Forum,  or 
sometimes,  in  more  philosophic  circles,  have  given  rise  to 
speculatipn  concerning  these  strange  beings  and  remote 
realms;  but  it  was  long  before  they  caused  real  political 
alarm.  In  the  Augustan  age,  under  the  complete  adminis- 
trative system  of  Tiberius, — even  in  those  perilous  days 
when  the  conflicts  between  Otho,  Galba,  and  Vitellius 
disclosed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  inherent  weakness 
of  imperial  rule, — the  dark  thundercloud  of  barbarian  war 
which  hung  upon  the  horizon  of  the  Empire  was  as  yet 
"  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand."  The  eagles  were  still,  in 
the  proud  language  of  the  Roman  historians,  "  the  gods  of 
the  battles.**  The  legionaries,  though  recruited  in  Britain, 
Gaul,  or  Spain,  still  upheld  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
Republic  among  the  hills  of  Wales,  in  Armenia,  in  Pales- 
tine, on  the  Rhine.     The  splendid  ritual  of  Paganism  still 

*  Jornand.  R.  G.  24. 
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dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitade,  although  its  inner  life 
was  gone ; — 

"  The  oracles  were  dumb  ; 
No  voice  Dor  hideous  hum 
Ran  through  the  arch^  roof  in  tones  deceiving  ;** 

hut  the  snowy  steer  still  fattened  in  the  pastures  of  Cli- 
tumnus,  to  fall  at  the  altar  of  Capitolian  Jove  ;  still,  with 
the  silent  virgin  the  pontiff  scaled  the  Capitol,  unconscious 
how  soon  he  was  to  surrender  his  time-honoured  name 
to  the  minister  of  a  more  ambitious  system,  and  more 
widely  dominant  faith  ; — still  the  long  triumph  wound  its 
glittering  coils  far  up  the  Sacred  Way,  and  showed  to  the 
vainglonons  rabble  of  the  Circus  and  Suburra,  the  spoils  of 
barbaric  nations,  and  the  persons  of  captive  kings ; — still 
Janus  sent  forth  his  degenerate  sons  to  war,  and  at  the 
return  of  peace  the  temple-gates  were  solemnly  closed,  and 
Mars  Gradivus  crowned  beside  the  shrine  ;  and  still,  though 
the  days  of  the  Empire  were  numbered,  and  the  spoiler  at 
her  gates.  Terminus  stood  fast  where  Rome's  first  fathers, 
with  reverent  hands,  and  minds  prophetic  of  her  mighty 
destinies,  had  fixed  his  place.  At  the  very  hour  when 
destruction  was  impending,  how  could  these  things  be] 
When  her  limbs  were  almost  collapsing,  and  the  dews  of 
death  were  already  on  her  brow,  how  could  the  Queen  of 
the  nations  preserve  her  ancient  and  imperial  mien  1 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  some  of  the  causes  which,  for 
a  time,  maintained  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire,  and  pre- 
vented its  disintegration,  by  the  forces  which  had  begun  to 
act  upon  it  from  within  and  from  without.  "  Several  causes 
preserved  the  Empire  in  unity  and  strength,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  its  organization.  The  Huns  and  the 
Scythians  were  still  hidden  in  their  wastes ;  and,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Judsea,  the  foreign  nations  which  com- 
paned  the  Koman  dominions  were  either  decrepit  or  im- 
mature.     The  exhausted  provinoes  of  the  SeleucidflB ;  the 
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decayed  kingdom  of  tbe  Ptolemies ;  the  worn-out  common* 
wealths  of  Greece ;  tbe  effete  barbarism  of  Ckul  and  Spain ; 
and  tbe  rade  cbaos  of  Celtic  Britain,  bad  no  elements  of 
national  strength  to  oppose  to  tbe  united  and  vigorous  race 
which,  from  tbe  Alps  to  tbe  end  of  Colchia,  formed  tbe 
sovereign  people  of  Home.  And,  as  tbe  Empire  was  now 
established  thoroughly  in  these  countries  by  means  of  colo- 
nies or  of  military  garrisons,  there  was  no  alternative  in  tbe 
general  weakness  but  that  of  submission  to  its  domination. 
But,  though  fear  was  as  yet  tbe  main  bond  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  provinces,  if  politically  subject,  bad  few  reasons 
to  regret  their  fitte.  They  bad,  most  of  them,  escaped  a 
much  worse  servitude :  their  governors,  however  despotic 
they  were,  usually  respected  their  religion  and  general 
institutions  ;  they  retained  their  social  rights  and  domestic 
laws ;  and,  occasionally,  some  of  their  higher  citizens  were 
raised  to  eminent  places  in  the  Roman  state.  And,  although 
they  were  feeble  as  separate  nationalities,  they  yielded  all 
the  elements  of  power  to  bold  and  energetic  masters ;  and 
the  youth  of  Ckul,  of  Spain,  and  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
broken  in  to  the  Roman  discipline,  formed  immense  and 
perfectly  organized  armies  entirely  free  from  patriotic  ideas, 
with  no  hope  but  that  of  rising  in  the  service,  and  with  no 
country  but  that  within  sight  of  their  eagles.  Hence,  the 
Empire  was  very  often  at  peace ;  and  in  war  was  able  to 
crush  its  foes,  although  it  pressed  on  a  mass  of  subject 
nations  as  yet  deprived  of  political  freedom. 

''  Again,  the  double  administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Caesars  was  not  so  destructive  as  might  be  imagined, 
although  we  think  it  was  injurious  to  the  Empire.  As 
head  of  all  the  armies  ot  Rome,  the  emperor  wielded  the 
power  of  the  sword  throughout  a  feeble  and  demoralized 
world  ;  and,  though  forced  to  delegate  it  to  his  lieutenants,  he 
remained  their  military  chief  and  superior,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  fear  and  respect  peculiarly  strong  in  the  Roman  breast. 
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Even  in  the  provinces  of  the  Senate  he  was  the  real 
arbiter  of  affairs  ;  he  ruled,  if  he  did  not  appoint,  the  pro- 
consuls ;  and,  virtually,  he  was  the  source  of  law  and 
authority.  Throughout  his  own  provinces  he  was  quite 
supreme  ;  in  them  no  check  upon  him  could  exist,  and  his 
legates  and  procurators  were  wholly  his  instruments.  As 
regards  Italy,  he  commanded  the  prsBtorians  in  person,  and 
thus  he  was  her  military  despot ;  at  Home,  either  by  himself 
or  his  agents,  he  was  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the 
people  j  and  thus  he  centralized  the  executive  government 
in  himself.  He  had  an  undefinable  control  over  the  Senate ; 
he  was  the  legal  champion  of  the  Plebs  ;  he  had  by  law  much 
legislative  and  judicial  authority ;  and  he  could  always 
throw  the  sword  into  the  balance.  Against  this  vast  and 
unlimited  power,  the  Senate  had  uothiug  to  oppose  but  its 
ancient  majesty  and  legal  rights ;  and  thus,  though  it  was 
called  an  imperial  estate  of  the  realm  that  made  a  partition 
of  the  sovereignty,  it  was  in  fact  altogether  subordinate. 
Hence,  the  real  constitution  of  the  Empire  at  this  period 
was  a  military  monarchy,  veiled  under  the  form  of  a  part- 
nei'ship :  there  were  but  few  efficient  checks  on  despotism, 
and  the  double  administration  of  the  Senate  and  the.  Caesars 
was  a  delusion.  Accordingly,  the  Empire  to  a  great  extent 
was  preserved  from  the  anarchy  of  two  independent  govern- 
ments ;  though  it  seems  to  us  that  the  name  of  the  double 
administration  was  now  injurious  to  the  state  ;  and  that  the 
worthless  restraints  upon  the  Caesars  were  only  a  cause  of 
irritation  or  revolution.  *  The  image  of  the  Republic,*  as 
Tacitus  calls  it,  alarmed  the  visions  of  these  despots ;  and 
this  was  the  reason  why  so  many  of  them  hallooed  on  the 
vile  mob  of  Rome  against  the  Senate,  and  so  often  proscribed 
its  best  and  noblest  members.  So,  too,  the  'majesty  of  the 
Senate  *  was  the  name  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  Galba  and 
Yitellius,  and  thus  a  mere  incapable  phantom  became  an 
instrument  of  revolution.     Hence  we  cannot  regret  that, 
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beDoeforwardy  since  a  free  goyemraent  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  Rome,  the  influence  of  the  Senate  becomes  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  that  the  unity  and  power  of  the  Empire 
are  made  more  perfect  bj  the  complete  soTereigntj  subse- 
quentlj  attained  by  the  emperors.' 


w« 


*  The  Times,  December  29, 1859. 


LECTURE  IV. 

THE  COLLISION— THE   CELTS— THE   TEUTONS— ATTILA 
AND  THE  HUNS— THE  AVABS. 


**  Qntini  barbaries  penitns  commota  gemeDtem 
Irrueret  Bhodopen,  et  mixto  turbine  gentis, 
Jam  deserta  suas  in  dob  transfanderet  ArctOB ; 
Danubii  tots  vomeroDt  quum  prcelia  ripse, 
Quam  Geticis  ingeDs  premeretur  Mysia  plau8tri% 
Flavaque  Bistonios  operirent  agmina  campos." 

Claudiak,  de  Quarto  ConttUatu  Honorii,  49—54. 


Stkofsis. — ^The  Celts  :— Their  first  descent  upon  Italy  to  attack 
the  Etrurians ;  besiege  Rome  under  Brennus  ;  join  the  expedition  of 
Hannibal. — The  Cimbri  and  Teutons  repulsed  by  Marius.-— <jlaul  com* 
pletely  subdued  by  Caesar.  ^-Romanized  under  the  Emperors. — The 
Teutons  :  —  Germans  defy  Csesar  under  Ariovistus  ;  slaughter  the 
legions  of  Varus  ;  never  subdued  by  Rome.-~Their  various  relations 
to  the  Empire  till  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  a.d.  376. — ^Tbis 
year  the  Visigoths  cross  the  Danube  ;  forced  onward  by  the  Huns. — 
Sket<;h  of  the  Gothic  empire :  its  history. — War  with  the  Eastern 
empire. — Battle  of  Adrianople  :  its  results. — The  Turanians  and 
Slaves  : — The  Huns  in  Central  Asia  divide  into  two  branches  ;  the 
western  branch  occupy  the  land  of  the  Groths. — Relations  with  the 
Empire  till  the  time  of  Attila. — ^The  history  of  Attila ;  his  quarrel 
with  both  Empires  ;  establishes  a  barbarian  empire  of  his  own ;  loses 
the  great  battle  of  Ch&lons ;  again  invades  Italy  ;  dies ;  his  empire 
broken  up. — Reappearance  of  Turanians  in  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
Avars ;  receive  tribute  from  the  Greek  emperor  ;  are  pursued  by  the 
Turks  ;  establish  a  powerful  kingdom  under  Baian  ;  reduce  the  Slaves ; 
at  war  with  the  Greeks  ;  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians ;  lay  siege 
to  Constantinople,  and  are  repulsed. — Kingdom  broken  up  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Slaves  under  Same. — Slavonians  settled  in  South  Europe  by 
the  Greek  emperor. — Turanians  reappear  in  the  ninth  century. — 
Hunugara  and  Maygars. 

With  this  immeasurable  mass  of  external  barbarism, 
Rome  came  into  contact  by  slow  degrees.  Many  centuries 
elapsed  during  the  process,  which  began  by  the  conquest 
and  assimilation  of  Gaul,  and  terminated  by  the  collapse  of 
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Italy  under  the  pressure  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  With  the 
former,  we  have  but  little  to  do.  The  history  of  the  Celtic 
Gauls  had  already  terminated  by  absorption  into  that  of 
their  conquerors,  even  before  the  "origines"  of  modem 
history  commence.  The  whole  history  of  the  Celtic  race 
has  been  divided  by  their  abl^  historian,  M.  A.  Thierry,  into 
four  periods.  The  first  was  that  of  uomad  existence,  when 
Asia,  Eui-ope,  and  Africa  were  alike  visited  by  their  roving 
bands.  Their  name  became  a  terror  to  the  world  ;  they 
burnt  Kome,  plundered  Delphi,  settled  themselves  in  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  were  found  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  laid  siege  to  Carthage.  The  second  period  was  that  of 
national  development  and  settled  life.  Their  social  charac- 
teiistics  were  singular  in  themselves,  and  produced  singular 
results.  **  One  might  deem,"  says  Thierry,  "  that  the  theo- 
cracy of  India,  the  feudality  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
democracy  of  Athens,  had  met  in  the  same  soil,  and  asserted, 
one  after  another,  their  supremacy."  In  Cisalpine  Gaul  this 
national  life  was  affected  by  intercourse  with  Home  ;  in 
southern  Gaul  it  was  materially  modified  by  Greek  civiliza- 
tion ;  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  same  country  it  partook 
of  the  gloom  and  rigour  of  the  north.  The  third  period 
comprises  their  struggle  for  existence  with  Kome,  and  their 
fall.  Everywhere  the  Koman  sword  was  the  instrument 
employed  by  destiny  to  achieve  their  ruin.  After  two  cen- 
turies of  resistance,  Italian  Gaul  at  last  succumbed.  The 
GalatsB  still  bravely  struggled  in  Asia  Minor,  when  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  East  had  accepted  the  yoke.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  after  immense  sufier- 
ings,  and  heroic  efforts  of  patriotism,  that  Gaul  j)roper 
bowed  to  CflBsar's  exterminating  sword.  Beyond  the  ocean, 
the  great  Britannic  leaders,  Caractacus,  Boadicea,  Galgacus, 
renewed  and  continued  the  strife.  Yet  all  this  was  only 
preparatory  to  the  fourth  period, — the  period  of  the  organ- 
ization of  Gaul  into  a  Eoman  province,  and  of  the  complete 
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assimilation  of  the  Celtic  race.  Of  tbis  we  shall  hereafter 
speak  ;  at  present  we  are  to  glance  briefly  at  the  relations 
of  the  Celts  to  Italy  and  the  Boman  empire.  Tradition,  as 
we  just  remarked,  records  the  movements  of  warrior  bands 
of  Celts  at  early  periods,  even  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Etrurian 
civilization  was  probably  anterior  to  that  of  either,  yet 
Etmnan  civilization  was  disturbed  by  the  roving  Celts,  who 
scaled  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  descended  upon 
the  fertUe  vales  beneath.  Under  the  name  of  Isambra,  they 
settled  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  spread  their  populous 
villages — towns  they  cannot  be  called — over  its  rich  alluvial 
soil.  Fresh  tribes  poured  through  those  mountain-passes^ 
which  have  ever  been  regarded  as  the  gates  of  Italy,  and 
surged  up  against  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Etrurian  cities. 
Suffering  under  one  of  those  terrible  inundations,  Etruria 
called  upon  her  rival,  Eom^  The  young  Eepublic,  like  an 
infant  Hercules,  defied  the  men  of  the  north  ;  she  paid  the 
penalty  of  her  scorn  in  the  defeat  of  her  armies  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  slaughter  of  her  senators  and  matrons  in 
the  Capitol.  The  Boman  historians,  with  that  national 
vanity  which  is  perhaps  pardonable  when  it  forms  a  large 
ingredient  in  national  greatness,  assert  that  the  celebrated 
Camillus  avenged  his  countrymen,  and  put  the  Gauls  to  the 
sword  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  amid  the  devastation  they 
had  made.  It  is  but  little  probable.  There  are  traces  of 
their  presence  for  nearly  twenty  years  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  they  did  not  depart  without  gold  and  8j)oil. 
Henceforth,  for  many  years,  the  Gaul  was  a  terrible  reminis- 
cence and  a  dangerous  foe  to  Borne.  A  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  in  which  her  armies  were  often  in  peril,  at  last 
freed  the  Bepublic  from  the  presence  of  these  unwelcome 
strangers  ;  but  it  required  the  skill  and  valour  of  one  of  her 
best  soldiers, — Marcellus,  the  sword  of  Home, — to  effect  the 
deliverance.     The  Gauls,  however,  were  not  destroyed,  nor 
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even  intimidated.  The  best  and  foremost  of  the  soldiers  of 
Hannibal,  thej  nearly  repeated^  after  the  fiEttal  field  of 
Cannae,  the  exploits  of  Brennus  within  the  walls  of  the 
capital  After  the  Punic  wars,  Borne,  inspired  with  ven- 
geance and  perhaps  with  alarm,  tamed  and  smote  fiercely 
her  ancient  enemy.  She  carried  the  war  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  employing  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia,  or  Marseilles, 
as  a  pied  d  terre,  pushed  steadily  her  political  influence 
among  the  tribes  of  the  various  Gallic  confederaciea  But 
now  an  unforeseen  event,  ''immense  and  appalling  as  a 
second  deluge,'*  says  Michelet,  arrested  the  progress  of  Bome, 
and  nearly  swept  her  not  only  from  Ckul,  but  from  Italy 
itself  The  Baltic,  owing  to  some  unknown  convulsion  of 
nature,  burst  its  barriers.  Flying  before  its  waves,  Crauls 
and  Germans,  Cymry,  or  Cimbri,  and  Teutons,  rolled  on- 
ward in  immense  multitudes  towards  the  south.  To  their 
natural  courage  was  added  the  stem  goading  of  necessity  and 
the  fury  of  despair.  Defeating  a  Boman  army  which  attempted 
to  bar  their  passage,  they  poured  in  to  Gaul  to  the  number  ot 
300,000  warriors,  exclusive  of  aged  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  brought  up  the  rear  in  the  rude  waggons  of  their 
nation.  The  living  torrent  passed  on,  leaving  famine  and 
desolation  behind,  suflerings  so  bitter  that  the  wretched 
inhabitants  in  their  dire  extremity  fed  on  human  flesh. 
Arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  Boman  empire,  that  Boman  empire 
which  they  or  their  kinsmen  had  encountered  on  the  distant 
Danube,  in  Macedonia  or  in  Thrace,  and  which  seemed  to 
their  untutored  minds  to  fill  the  world.  Awestruck  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  imperial  image,  they  shrunk  back  with 
superstitious  fear,  and  humbly  asked  the  Bomans  to  grant 
them  lands  which  they  were  willing  to  purchase  with  the 
service  of  their  swords.  The  request  was  refused ;  the 
Bomans  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  a 
defeat.     Then,  one  consular  army  after  another  was  cut  to 
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pieces.  Nothing  but  ignorance  and  a  lingering  dread  of  the 
great  empire  of  the  south  kept  these  capricious  barbarians  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  saved  the  capital  But  a  terrible  tragedy, 
enacted  in  Provence,  soon  excited  as  much  alarm  in  Rome  as 
if  t£eir  standards  could  have  been  descried  from  the  Jani- 
culum.  The  Koman  consul,  C.  Servilius  Csepio,  about  this 
time  cruelly  sacked  Tolosa,  now  Toulouse,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  Tectosages,  a  GalUc  tribe  who  had  cried  for  help  to 
the  kindred  invaders.  The  booty  he  attempted  by  treachery 
to  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  This  caused  a  quarrel  with 
his  colleague,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  age  called  down 
upon  his  devoted  head  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  chose  to  fight  alone.  In  one  of  the  most  furiously- 
contested  conflicts  known  in  history,  the  Gauls  exterminated 
him  and  his  army  of  80,000  soldiers,  slaying  every  living 
being  they  found  in  either  camp,  and  casting  gold,  silver, 
arms,  and  even  horses,  into  the  Khone. 

Italy  was  at  their  mercy.  Happily  for  Rome  and  for  the 
civilized  world,  the  fascination  which  the  south  exercises 
upon  northern  minds,  attracted  them  to  the  Pyrenees  rather 
than  to  the  Alps.  But  Home  knew  that  the  descent  upon 
Italy  must  come,  and  come  at  an  early  period.  In  her 
alarm,  she  called  upon  one  of  her  most  famous  sons,  Marius 
the  Arpinate,  who  had  been  serving  in  Africa,  to  deliver 
her  from  this  hitherto  invincible  enemy.  "  This  hardy  sol- 
dier, almost  as  terrible  to  his  own  country  as  to  the  enemy, 
and  savage  as  the  Cimbri  he  was  about  to  oppose,  was  to 
Home  a  saving  god.***  He  wearied  and  outmanoeuvred  the 
barbarians  in  the  south  of  France.  They  broke  into  two 
bodies ;  the  Cimbri  taking  the  road  through  Helvetia  and 
Noricum,  while  the  Teutons  intended  to  carry  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  Marius  by  storm,  and,  passing  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  its  defenders,  to  enter  Italy  by  the  passes  of 
the  maritime  Alps.     The  general  rendezvous  was  in  the 

*  Michelet. 
II  2 
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Lombard  plaina  It  was  on  the  latter  body  that  the  bolt  of 
Eoman  veDgeanoe  first  fell,  and  it  was  as  sadden  and  as 
terrible  in  its  effects  as  if  it  bad  really  folminated  from  the 
throne  of  Capitolian  Jove.  The  Teutons^  repulsed  in  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish  and  reproached  by  their  women,  who 
themselves  from  the  top  of  their  waggons  drove  back  the 
Boman  legionaries,  were  wrought  np  to  a  pitch  of  frantic 
and  fiktal  excitement.  They  precipitated  themselves  into  a 
river.  The  Romans  took  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  battle 
soon  became  nothiDg  but  wild  flight  and  exterminating 
slaughter.  At  the  lowest  computation,  a  hundred  thousand 
men  perished  upon  these  bloody  plains,  which  to  this  very  hour 
retain  in  their  appellation  a  signal  memorial  of  that  day  of 

butchery.    The  traveller  from  the  north  who  visits 
B.C    102  . 

Pourri^res,  in  Provence,  the  Ccunpi  putridi  of  the 

ancients,  is  reminded  by  a  name  redolent  of  conniption  and 
the  charnel-house,  that  his  step  is  on  the  grave  of  his  Ger- 
man sires.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  memorials  of  the 
strife.  The  peasant  long  dressed  his  vines  with  the  thigh- 
bones of  the  gigantic  Teutons  who  fell  upon  that  memorable 
field.  A  temple  to  Victory  had  been  erected  immediately 
after  the  battle  ;  on  its  site  arose  the  church  of  St.  Victoire, 
and  up  to  the  era  of  the  French  revolution,  an  annual  pro- 
cession commemorated  the  deliverance  of  Home.  A  pyramid 
raised  in  honour  of  Marius  remained  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  town  of  Pourri^res  took  for  its  municipal  arms  the 
Triumph  of  Marius  as  represented  on  a  Roman  bas-relief. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cimbri  were  slowly  winding  their  way 
through  the  defiles  of  the  None  Alps.  They  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  valley  of 
the  Adige  -,  but  their  brethren  were  not  there  :  they 
were  feeding  the  raven  and  the  kite  in  Gaul.  The 
Cimbri,  in  ignorance  of  their  isXQ,  determined  to  await 
their  arrival,  and  unhappily  for  themselves,  omitted  the 
opportunity  of  following  the  army  of  Catulus,  which  fell 
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back  behind  the  Pa  Daring  tlaa  delay,  the  softer  climate, 
the  wines,  and  luxurious  food  of  Italy,  produced  their  usual 
effect  upon  the  hardy  frames  of  the  northern  savages.  And 
what  was  still  worse,  Marius  had  time  to  throw  himseli 
between  them  and  the  capital  With  true  barbarian  sim- 
plicity, they  sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  and  asked  lands  for 
themselves  and  their  brethren.  "  Tour  brethren  have  the 
lands  we  have  given  them,"  sidd  the  Roman,  '*  and  will  keep 
them  for  ever  !**  He  then  produced  the  captive  Teutons 
who  had  followed  his  camp  from  Cktul.  The  Cimbri  undis- 
mayed, bid  him  name  the  day  and  the  place  where  he  would 
fight  for  Italy.  He  appointed  the  third  day,  and  some  open 
ground  near  Vercelli.  The  Cimbri,  utterly  devoid  of  strategic 
skill,  allowed  themselves  to  be  decoyed  into  a  position  with 
the  sun  and  wind  in  their  fiices.  The  result  was  what 
Marius  anticipated.  Choked  by  the  rolling  clouds  of  dust 
and  dazzled  by  the  sun,  the  barbarians  soon  became  an  un- 
manageable mass,  and  with  their  crowded  columns  and  rude 
weapons,  which  bent  after  the  first  stroke,  made  but  an 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  serried  ranks  of  Rome,  armed 
with  that  well-tempered  and  terrible  broadsword  which  had 
clefl  its  way  from  the  Latian  plains  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  had  still  to  deal  with  the  women;  an  easy  prey  it 
might  seem  to  victorious  legionaries.  But  the  women  were 
cast  in  no  less  heroic  mould.  Preferring  death  to  dishonour, 
they  first  strangled  their  children,  casting  them  beneath  the 
wheels  of  their  waggons,  and  then  hung  themselves,  fastening 
the  noose  to  the  horns  of  their  oxen  to  insure  being  trampled 
to  pieces.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  horde  fought  to  the  death ; 
it  was  necessary  to  call  out  and  employ  the  light 
troops,  who  destroyed  them  with  arrows.  Thus  did 
Rome  escape  her  first  great  peril  from  the  barbaric  world.  We 
have  dwelt  upon  it,  because  it  toaa  the  first,  an  antetaste  of 
those  dire  and  bloody  struggles  which  were  in  afber-ages  to  dye 
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tb«  pliUDS  of  lUlj  with  Boouui  blood,  and  mTengelongoentii- 
ritu  of  cmelt J  and  crime.  And  we  hare  alM>  dwelt  upon  it 
becaojse  it  explains  the  caoae  of  that  which  ia  not  well  on- 
dnriiVijodf — the  determined  and  sangoinanr  peraeTerance  with 
which  liorae  carried  the  sword  amongst  the  Gallic  tribes^ 
arid  the  fniccessful  efforts  which  she  made  to  assimilate  ihem 
to  herself.  luflaenced  by  the  remembrance  of  this  alarm, 
and  anxious  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  or  fired  perhaps  by 
the  traditionary  glories  of  his  predecessor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  {iojmlar  \  arty,  the  great  Dictator  descended  from  the 
Al^  s,  resolved  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  to  destroy  all  chance 
of  fieri  1  for  the  future,  and  set  his  heel  upon  the  neck  of 
the  adversary  of  Borne.  To  carry  out  this  object  he  was 
awliamed  of  no  subterfuge,  and  spared  no  blood.  And 
indeed  it  is  to  the  existence  of  this  fixed  purpose  in  Ids 
resfilute  mind  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  birthday  of  our 
own  civilization.  He  was  told  that  Gaul  perpetually  de- 
lived  aid  from  an  island  whose  white  cliffs  were  visible 
across  a  storm-tossed  ocean  from  her  northern  shore.  Here 
was  the  sacred  seat  of  her  religion,  the  stronghold  of  those 
fanatic  i>riest8,  who  could  at  any  moment  excite  the  savage 
0«iltic  race  to  a  sanguinary  fury.  Hence  then  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Roman  to  extirpate  the  evil  at  its  root,  and 
hence  the  dawn  of  that  long  day  of  civilization  and  glory 
which  has  since  shed  its  splendour  upon  the  white-cliffed 
isle.  Ca3Har  completely  succeeded ;  but  to  do  so  he  fought 
fourteen  years  without  intermission,  won  battles  on  the  Jura, 
among  the  volcanic  passes  of  Auvergne,  in  Belgium,  and  in  the 
Armorican  peninsula;  led  large  armies  twice  to  the  shores  of 
the  Western  Ocean,  and  once  across  the  Rhine,  and 
'  '  '  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  two  millions  of  men.  Then 
he  changed  his  policy.  He  favoured  Gaul  and  the  Gauls 
in  every  {)ossible  way.  Even  the  tribute  which  he  was  com- 
]>elled  to  levy,  ho  disguised  under  the  honourable  appellation 
of  military  pay.     He  enlisted  the  bravest  Gallic  warriors 
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under  his  standard,  and  tbey  followed  him  fearlessly  over 
the  Alps  and  across  the  Hubicon  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 
One  distinguished  legion  was  entirely  composed  of  Gauls. 
From  the  crest  which  they  wore  upon  their  helmets,  they 
were  styled  the  "  Legion  of  the  Lark,"  no  unfit  symbol  of  the 
gaiete  de  ccewr  with  which  the  Celtic  warrior  so  often  rushes 
upon  death.*  Henceforward  no  real  opposition  was  organized 
by  the  Celtic  race  against  Kome.  Druidism  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  made  a  final  effort  under  Sacrovir,  a  name 
which  is  perhaps  only  the  Latin  representative  of 
"Druid;'*  but  this,  though  aided  by  the  Belgae,  said  by 
Csesar  to  be  "  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls,**  was  speedily  put 
down  by  the  armies  of  the  Rhine.  The  war  waged  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian  can  hardly  come  under  the  category  of 
revolt.  It  was  a  struggle  for  empire;  but  the  empire  would 
still  have  been  Roman  even  had  it  rested  in  Gallic  hands. 
Civil  is,  indeed,  a  Batavian,  hated  Rome  with  the  hatred  of 
a  Hannibal,  to  whom  he  was  fond  of  comparing  himself,  and, 
aided  by  the  German  national  prophetess  Yelleda,  obtained 
some  considerable  advantages  over  the  Roman  forces.  A 
wild  report  that  the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  struggle 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  spread  rapidly  through  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Druids,  declaring  that  the  Palladium  of  Rome, 
the  pledge  of  her  eternal  existence,  had  perished,  proclaimed 
that  Gaul  was  to  take  her  place  as  mistress  of  the  world.f 
But  when  the  armies  sent  against  Civilis  had  disbanded ; 
when  tributaries  and  allies  had  joined  the  revolt ;  when 
the  peril  of  Rome  was  imminent,  and  no  Roman  appeared 
to  stem  the  torrent,  the  Empire  was  saved  by  a  man  of  alien 
blood.  Another  Batavian,  Cerealis,  by  displaying  the  eagles, 
soon  renewed  the  allegiance  of  the  recreant  legionaries,  and 
reduced  both  Civilis  and  Velleda  to  submission.  Thoroughly 
cowed,  they  disclaimed  the  intention  of  carrying 
out  any  national  movement,  and  alleged  that  '  *  * 
*  Suetonius,  Yit.  Julii,  c.  25.  f  Tacit.  Hist.  ir.  54. 
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they  had  only  taken  up  arms  in  &vour  of  Vespasian 
against  Yitellius.  Henceforward  the  influence  of  Gaul  upon 
the  Empire  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  Empire  upon  GauL 
Indeed,  it  had  already  been  as  great.  Homan  laws,  customs, 
social  habits,  and  political  institutions,  even  the  Boman 
language,  were  dominant  in  Gaul,  properly  so  called,  and 
nearly  dominant  in  Britain.  The  only  portion  of  the  Celtic 
race  who  retained  their  independence  and  national  character- 
istics were  the  hardy  Pictish  and  Scottish  mountaineers, 
who,  under  Galgacus,  bared  their  painted  breasts  to  the 
Boman  broadsword,  or  in  afber-days  descended  from  the 
Grampians  upon  the  debateable  land  which  lay  between  the 
walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
steps  of  Boman  civilization  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea 
which  rolled  between  them  and  Boman  Gaul.  There  the 
Celt  had  become  completely  Latinized  in  feeling  as  well  as 
in  manners.  His  national  sentiment  was  merged  in  the 
prouder  sentiment  of  Boman  citizenship;  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple arose  at  Lyons  to  the  divinity  of  Augustus,  and  sixty 
statues,  symbolizing  the  sixty  states  of  Gaul,  surrounded  the 
statue  of  the  emperor.  The  emperor  Claudius,  who  was 
himself  a  Gaul  by  birth,  readmitted,  after  Csesar's  example, 
Qauls  into  the  Senate.*  To  furnish  Germanicus  with  men, 
money,  and  horses,  against  the  German  enemy,  was  esteemed 
in  Gaid  an  act  of  most  exalted  patriotism.  The  hardy  races 
who  for  four-and-twenty  years  had  resisted  the  sword  of 
Csesar,  and  extorted  from  him  no  scanty  encomiums  upon 
their  energy  and  valour,  are  described  by  the  historians  of 
the  Empire,  as  "rich  and  lazy."  "  Southern  Gaul  is  not  a 
province,  it  is  Italy  itself,"  says  Pliny.  Many  of  the  men 
most  distinguished  for  literature,  politics,  and  arms  in  the 

*  "The  oration  which  he  prononnced upon  this  occasion,  A.D.  48,  and 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Lyons  on  tablets  of  bronze,  is  the  first 
authentic  monument  of  our  national  history,  the  patent  of  our  admis- 
sion into  this  vast  initiation  of  the  world." — MicuELET,  BuColre  de 
France,  i.  8. 
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late  Roman  annals  were  Qauls.  Comelioa  GaUas,  the  friend 
of  Vii^,  was  a  native  of  Frejos.  M.  Antonius,  the  leading 
orator  of  Home,  the  teacher  of  Cioero  and  Csesar,  was  a 
Graolish  slave.  His  countrymen  ever  after  maintained  a 
leading  reputation  for  eloquence  in  the  Roman  courts. 
Trogus  Pompeius,  the  first  compiler  of  a  universal  history, 
was  of  Gaulish  origin.  Petronius^  the  fisither  of  Romance,  was 
bom  near  Marseilles.  Nor  were  Gauls  without  a  more  direct 
influence  upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  Empire.  Y index, 
who  dethroned  Nero,  was  a  native  of  Aquitaine.  Vespasian 
owed  his  elevation  to  "  Baccas,"  or  *'  Bee,"  bom  at  Toulouse. 
Provence  gave  birth  to  Agricola,  the  first  soldier  and  ad- 
ministrator of  post-Christian  Rome.  Nismes  gave  to  her  the 
best  emperor  who  ever  sat  upon  the  seat  of  the  CsBsars, 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Rome  then  completely  Latinized  the  Celt,  assimilated  him, 
made  him  her  own.  The  Teuton  was,  morally  speaking,  of  far 
less  malleable  materials,  and  was  never  assimilated  to  his  foe. 
The  relations  of  Rome  with  Germany  were  always  those  of 
war,  generally  war  to  the  knife.  Caesar  found  in  Ariovistus 
a  spirit  as  haughty  as  his  own,  and  soldiers  as  brave  as  the 
legionaries,  prepared  to  contest  the  dominion  of  GauL  His 
star  did  not  desert  him  :  he  had  his  usual  fortune 
in  the  conflict,  and  gained  a  victory.  But,  so  &r 
as  Germany  itself  was  concerned,  the  victory  was  a  barren 
one.  His  laborious  and  skilful  passage  of  the  Rhine,  un- 
dertaken with  the  object  of  spreading  the  terrors  of  the 
Roman  name  through  all  the  central  tribes  of  Germany, 
did  not  for  a  moment  dismay  those  resolute  savages,  who 
boasted  that  they  could  uphold  the  heavens  upon  their 
lances,  and  had  not  slept  beneath  a  roof  for  years.  They 
renewed  the  struggle,  and  continued  it  until  they  stood 
as  conquerors  upon  the  CapitoL  The  darkest  disaster  in 
the  Roman  story,  —  a  disaster  which  destroyed  the  pres- 
tige of  her  hitherto  invincible  arms^  broke  the  heart  of  the 


,^." 
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■nooessfal  master  of  the  world,  and  inspired  the  Boman  mind 

with  an  alarm  never  afterwards  wholly  calmed,-— 

was  wrought  by  the  sword  of  Arminius  upon  the 

helpless  legions  of  Yams^  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Teuto* 

burger  Wald. 

It  was  something  more  than  the  loss  of  a  certain  number 
of  men,  good  and  tried  soldiers  though  they  were,  which 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Augustus  on  his  deathbed.  It 
was  a  foreboding  of  what  was  to  come, — a  sort  of  prophetic 
sentiment,  which  dimly  saw,  in  these  untamed  sons  of  the 
forest^  the  inheritors  of  all  his  labours  and  of  all  the  long 
glories  of  the  Boman  niune. 

Impressed  with  these  ideaa^  he  had,  during  his  life- 
time, sent  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  combat  on 
the  German  frontiers.  After  his  death,  Tiberius,  who  had 
won  his  owQ  best  laureb  in  this  strife,  continued  the  same 
policy.  The  ablest,  most  promising,  and  most  popular 
prince  of  this  era  owed  the  greatest  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  exploits  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  from  which 
he  derived  the  surname  of  Oermanious.  Many  military 
operations,  which  may  be  partly  traced  in  the  chronological 
appendix  at  the  dose  of  this  volume,  show  that  the  struggle 
between  Home  and  Qermany  was  continued,  with  brief  inter- 
missions, during  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Empire. 
And  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  during  this 
time  no  apprehension  of  the  ultimate  result,  yet  there  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  nations  beyond  the  Bhine  had 
begun  to  excite  an  attention  not  altogether  unmingled  with 
alaruL  The  very  existence  of  the  treatise  of  Tacitus,  '*  De 
Moribus  Germanorum)"  is  a  proof  of  this.  And,  iudeed,  in 
his  other  works  the  same  writer  uses  language  which  shows 
that  he  did  not  altogether  underrate  the  valour  and  exploits 
of  ihese  formidable  neighbours.  "Arminius,**  he  says,  ''did 
not,  like  other  monarchs  and  chiefs,  assail  the  infcmcy  of  the 
Boman  people ;  he  assailed  them  at  the  summit  of  their 
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power  and  glory,  often  holding  his  own  in  battle,  and  never 
vanquished"  * 

"  Twice,  and  twice  only,"  exclaims  Suetonius,  "  did 
Augustus  suffer  grievous  and  didgraoeful  defeat,  and  both 
times  in  Germany."  t  The  historian  Floras  admits,  with 
candour,  that  the  Germans  might  rather  be  described  as  con- 
quered in  action,  than  subdued  in  war.  '*  Upon  the  Koman 
empire,"  he  says,  '^  unbounded  even  by  the  ocean,  the  defeat 
of  Varus  imposed  the  limit  of  the  Khine."|  And  in  the 
same  spirit  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Roman  emperors  as  cele- 
brating triumphs  over  the  Germans,  rather  than  conquering 
them,  a  conquest,  he  adds,  truly  long  in  the  achieving.  More 
passages  might  easily  be  adduced,  but  these  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  force  of  the  German  genius  and  the  Crerman 
sword  was  not  altogether  unknown  at  Home.  And  Borne 
in  two  ways  indicated  her  appreciation  of  botL  She  availed 
herself  of  the  turbulent  character  of  the  first  to  apply  the 
Machiavellian  maxim,  ''  Divide  and  rule."  "  Oh  that  our 
foes  would  ever  thus  be  ready  to  cut  each  other*s 
throats ;  since  in  the  declining  destiny  of  an  empire,  for- 
tune can  grant  no  greater  boon  than  the  discord  of  its 
enemies."  §  And  the  same  philosophical  observer  acknow- 
ledges that  to  the  prosecution  of  a  policy  like  this,  Rome 
owed  more  than  to  the  force  of  arms.||  The  second,  the 
German  sword,  she  bought  off  with  gold,  and  employed  in 
her  own  service.  Even  the  great  Dictator  had  done  this. 
His  Germanic  legionaries  won  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  the  throne  of  those  who  succeded 
him  was  girt  by  the  Goth  and  Frank,  and  guarded  by  their 
sturdy  swords.  The  Praetorian  life-guards  of  the  emperor, 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Tacibus,  were  Germans. IT     Many  writers  have  condemned 

♦  Ann.  ii.  88.  t  Vit.  Oct.  §  23. 

t  Flor.  iv.  12,  §  T»c.  Ger.  88. 

II  Ann.  u.  26.  t  Ann.  i.  24. 
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this  practice  of  barbarian  enlistment,  and  seen  in  it  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  &11  of  the  Empire.  They  do  not  see  that 
it  was  a  simple  necessity.  It  may  have  taught  the  disci- 
pline of  Home  to  the  enemies  of  Home ;  but,  without  it, 
Home  could  not  have  held  Italy  for  a  month.  The  de- 
generate rabble  of  foreigners  and  freedmen  who  filled  her 
streets  would  not  have  stood  a  single  shock  of  northern  war ; 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  array  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples 
against  the  German  or  English  bayonet. 

Such,  then, — and  so  widely  different  from  those  which  she 
bore  to  Gatd, — ^were  the  relations  of  Home  to  Germany,  during 
the  four  centuries  and  a  half  that  preceded  the 
great  crisis  which  historians  have  generally  agreed 
to  call  the  ''  Irruption  of  the  barbarians."  In  the  one  race 
we  may  detect  the  elements  of  a  vigorous  natural  life — 
development,  progress,  and  dominion  ;  in  the  other,  the 
seeds  of  a  national  death  —  corruption,  feebleness,  decay. 
Gibbon  has  endeavoured  to  sneer  away  the  virtues  of  our 
Teutonic  ancestors ;  Adelung  has  visited  them  with  a  still 
more  ungenerous  and  systematic  depreciation ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  general  conclusions  of  a  late 
writer : — 

"  That  the  Germans  possessed  a  pre-eminent  capacity  for 
development,  progress,  and  dominion,  might  be  gathered 
from  other  works  of  Tacitus,  even  though  the  *  Germania' 
had  not  been  written.  The  attitude  which  the  Germans 
assumed  towards  the  Homans  on  their  first  meeting  in  Gaul, 
and  in  their  subsequent  intercourse,  was  never  that  of  mere 
savages.  They  did  not,  indeed,  undervalue  the  Boman 
power  ;  they  knew  that  it  was  terrible,  that  it  had  hitherto 
been  irresistible.  They  neither  recklessly  sought  a  collision 
with  Caesar,  nor  did  they  timidly  shrink  from  it,  when  they 
thought  their  rights  invaded ;  for  they  had  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  in  themselves.  They  were  not 
overawed  by  the  superiority  which  long  ages  of  wealth  and 
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civilization  had  conferred  npon  their  opponents.  They  did 
not,  as  is  the  custom  with  mere  savages,  slink  away  bef<»?e 
the  face  of  those  who  came  armed  with  the  power  of  know- 
ledge, and  adorned  by  the  arts  of  life  ;  nor  did  they  seek  to 
denationalize  themselves  by  slavishly  aping  what  they  could 
not  readily  acquire.  They  looked  their  superiors  boldly  and 
calmly  in  the  £Eu;e  ;  they  kept  up  their  pride  in  their  own 
race  and  name,  and  considered  the  XJbii  degraded  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Boman  dress  and  manners.  They  quickly 
learned  from  their  enemies  what  it  suited  their  purpose  to 
know.  In  the  service  of  the  Empire,  they  became  the  most 
skilful  soldiers ;  they  formed  the  bravest  legions ;  they 
decided  the  fate  of  the  most  important  battles  ;  they 
furnished  the  ablest  generals  and  statesmen,  —  men  who, 
single-handed,  sustained  the  imperial  throne,  yet,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  emperor's  palace,  never  ceased  to  be 
Germans.  And  when  at  last  they  threw  themselves  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  with  the  determination  to  take  posses- 
sion of  its  fairest  provinces,  no  difficulties  and  no  disasters 
could  deter  them.  Though  often  defeated,  they  were 
never  conquered;  a  wave  might  roll  back,  but  the  tide 
advanced ;  they  held  firmly  to  their  purpose  till  it  wai 
attained;  they  wrested  the  ball  and  sceptre  from  Roman 
hands,  and  have  kept  them  until  now.*** 

Our  purpose  does  not  require  that  we  should  particularize 
every  incident  in  the  relations  of  Rome  to  the  external 
world  between  the  final  subjugation  of  Britain 
by  Agricola,  when  she  may  be  regarded  as  most 
strong,  and  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Visigoths,  when 

she  was  already  on  the  brink  of  ruin.    During  this 

AD   S78 
long  period  the  barbaiian  world,  like  a  cauldron, 

seething  and  foaming  with  its  waters  in  a  strange  agitation, 

dashed  race  against  race,  throwing  some  up  to  the  surface, 

and  overwhelming  others  in  a  vortex  of  strife.     The  Alans 

♦  The  Franks,  by  W.  C.  Perry,  ch.  i.  ad  fitum. 
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appear  in  the  east,  and  assail  the  Parthian  empire,  which 
calls  upon  its  ancient  rival  for  aid.  The  Daciaos  cross  the 
Danube,  and  are  bought  off  by  the  gold  of  Domitian.  Far 
in  the  depths  of  Central  Asia  the  Huns  begin  to  stir  and 
divide  into  two  great  hordes.  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
the  ocean  quits  its  bed,  and  produces  a  physical  convulsion, 
which  results  in  a  like  disturbance  and  displacement  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  Sarmatiaos,  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Yan- 
dais,  are  forced  southward,  and,  spreading  far  and  wide, 
overleap  the  natural  barriers  which  sniard  the 
sacred  soil  of  Italy,  and  appear  under  the  walls 
of  Aquileia.  Marcus  Aurelius  dies  combating  the  last-named 
tribe. 

Soon  the  Franks  are  seen  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
Bhine.      In  the  year  241   a.d.,  the  creat 
Aurclian,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  East, 
overthrows  them   near  Mayence.      In  254  A.D.  they  in- 
vade Gaul,  and  make  their  way  through  Spain  as  far  as 
Mauritania.      Probus  defeats  them  twice  in  277  A.D.,  and 
settles  some  of  them  by  the  Black  Sea.      But  the  daring 
exiles  set  off  in  their  frail  barks,  and,  sailing  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, plunder  all  before  them.     They  pass  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  and  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  where 
they  disembark  in  safety.    History  records  no  more  romantic 
exploit.     In  293  a.d.  Constantius  settles  a  colony  of  them 
in  Gaul.     Julian  has  hard  fighting  with  them  in  358,  but 
subdues  the  Salians. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  terrible  Goths  are 
for  the  first  time  seen  in  force  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  Decius  dies  in  battle  against  them. 
Another  ten  years  sees  an  act  of  doubtful  policy,  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  destinies  of  Rome.   In  271  A.D.,  Aurelian 
allows  the  Goths  to  settle  in  trans-Danubian  Dacia,  and  the 
name  of  Baman  Dacia  is  henceforward  confined  to  part  of 
Moesia,  south  of  the  great  river.  The  assaults  of  barbarism  come 
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thick  and  fast.  The  Alemanni,  a  Teuton  tribe  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  force  their  way  into  Italy,  and  overrun 
the  TJmbrian  plains.  The  danger  becomes  too  obvious  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  emperor  Probus  constructs  that  gigantic, 
but  ineffectual  rampart,  described  in  a  previous  lecture.  He 
exhibits  towards  the  Franks  the  same  timid  policy  with 
which  Aurelian  had  treated  the  Goths,  and  grants  them 
lands  in  GauL  Circumstances  rendered  the  transaction  of 
grave  importance.  The  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  Empire  had 
by  this  time  rendered  life  insupportable  to  the  poorer  pro- 
vincials. Peasant  insurrections,  exact  antetypes  of  the  Jac- 
querie of  later  times,  were  raging  with  great  fury  throughout 
CkiuL  Under  the  name  of  Bagaudse,*  these  ignorant  and 
desperate  men  had  from  time  to  time  rendered  whole  dis- 
tricts a  waste  of  bloodshed  and  devastation.  The  Frankish 
sword,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Borne,  seemed  to  the  politic 
administrators,  who,  in  dealing  with  her  destinies,  dreamt 
of  little  but  revenue,  an  admirable  curb  for  these  savage 
spirits.  They  granted,  therefore,  lands  to  their  Frank 
auxiliaries  in  those  fair  regions,  which  they  never  after- 
wards abandoned,  and  to  which  they  have  given  a  name 
second  to  none  in  the  annals  of  European  nations. 
Probus  was  slain  in  battle,  notwithstanding  his 
successes  and  his  wall.  The  emperor  Julian  repeated  the 
grant  to  another  body  of  the  Frankish  confedera- 
tion,  who,  receding  before  the  barbarous  Quadi, 
crossed  the  Khine,  and  obtained  a  location  in  Brabant. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  historians  uni- 
versally agree  that  the  first  great  and  permanent  impulse 
towards  its  downfall  was  given  by  barbarism  to  the  fabric 
of  Roman  power.  Before  this  era  there  had  been  irrup- 
tions, settlements,  and  conflicts ;  but  they  were  partial, 
of  a  mere  local  character,  without  any  large  aud  lasting 

*  The  etymology  of  thifi  word  is  very  uncertain.    See  a  long  note  in 
Michelet,  i.  3. 
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mfhf'^^  vpaa  tlie  dfiitiniw  of  iktt  Eaqiiiei  fiarwtian 
bonemen,  daid  in  oompleie  ifeed,  and  lioot  Dftckn  in^tir; 
weie  perpefcoalfy  crosing  the  Danube,  fior  plnndenng  nids 
upon  the  oppomte  bank%  and  giving  to  the  Boman  generak 
who  repnlaed  them  the  aterile  honoms  of  a  triumph,  or 
oecasooall J  trinmphing  themarlvei^  and  defeating  Italian 
armies  in  the  field  ;  hot,  npon  the  whole,  they  were 
driTen  back,  probablj  bj  their  own  brethren  sening  be- 
neath the  Boman  ea^^et.*  But  the  pasBage  of  the  Danube 
bj  the  West  Croih^  in  the  jear  376  ajx,  was  an  event 
of  a  different  character ;  £01;  from  that  time;,  Borne  nerer 
recovered  her  imperial  prestige;  while  the  barbarian  nar 
tions  steadily  advanced  to  the  position  of  powerfnl  and 
independent  kingdoms.  It  is  theref<»e  desirable  to  describe, 
with  somewhat  more  exactness,  the  causes  which  prodnced 
this  memorable  movement,  and  determined  its  direction. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  later  decades 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  popnlations  belonging  to  the 
three  great  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Turanian  or  Mongol 
races,  had  become  intermingled,  and,  so  to  speak,  interlaced 
with  each  other,  by  the  action  of  war  and  migration.  In 
general  terms,  the  Teuton  held  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
the  countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine,  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
almost  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  or  Don.  The  north-east 
of  Eurojie,  all  the  great  Russian  steppes,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  were  occupied  by  the  Turanian  tribes, 
known  as  Fins  or  Zoumi,  who  were  unceasingly  recruited 
by  exhaustless  hordes,  sweeping  ever  onward  from  the 
wilds  of  Tarfcary,  upon  their  small  but  hardy  steeds. 
The  imagination  requires  some  material  assistance,  such 
ns  that  afTorded  by  contemplating  the  admirable  de- 
lineation of  the  earth's  surface  on  the  great  globe  of 
Mr.  Wyld,  before  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  immeu- 

•  Tftc.  Hibt.  i.  70  ;  iii.  46. 
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sity  of  space  included  within  the  limits  of  northern  and 
central  Asia,  or  of  its  capacity  to  pour  forth  such  mighty 
and  unceasing  tides  of  population.  A  movement  of  tribes 
beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  occasioned  by  war  or  any  other 
cause,  and  necessitating  a  change  of  locality,  caused  its 
pulsations  to  be  felt  far  onward  throughout  eastern,  and  then 
through  western  Europe,  to  the  very  walls  of  the  Roman 
fortresses  along  the  Khine.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Asiatic  tribes  were  ever  exerting  a  pressure  upon  their 
barbarous  neighbours,  which  gradually  propelled  them 
upon  the  Empire.  The  Slaves,  in  particular,  conquered 
and  thrown  back  by  the  Teutons  on  the  south  and  west, 
felt  the  full  weight  of  the  Turanian  migrations  upon  the 
east  and  north,  and  were  compressed  by  their  adversaries 
on  both  sides  as  within  a  vice,  or  between  the  legs  of  a 
compass,  into  central  Europe.  Of  the  existence  of  these 
outermost  barbarians,  the  Romans  had  some  small  notion  in 
the  first  century,  but  little  more.  A  few  vague  words  of  Ta- 
citus,* already  quoted,  describe  the  Fenni  or  Fins,  as  a  race 
of  marvellous  ferocity,  utterly  destitute  of  all  that  constitutes 
the  wealth  of  civilized  life,  clad  in  skins,  feeding  on  the 
grass  of  the  field,  and  living  by  the  use  of  arrows,  which 
they  pointed  with  fish-bones  for  want  of  iron.  Yet  it  was 
one  of  these  wild  races  which  proximately  caused  the  fall 
of  Rome. 

As  early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era^  the  geographer 
Ptolemyt  mentions  the  appearance  of  the  Xovvoi,  or,  as  the 
Latins  called  them,  the  Hunni,  among  the  Slave  populations 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  ;  and  another  writer  speaks  of 
them  as  camping  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  from  which  inaccessible  locality  they  extended  their 
])lundering  raids  into  Asia  Minor. |  This  federation  of  no- 
mad robbers  appears  to  have  gathered  strength  and  consist- 
ency during  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the  fourth 
*  Germ.  §  46.  t  Ptol.  iii.  6.  :;:  Dion.  Per.  v.  730. 
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oentmy  we  find  them  on  both  alopes  of  the  Ural  c1 
extending  nearij  firom  the  north  pole  to  the  Ceqpinn,  and 
ravaging  at  their  willy  Eoiope  oa  the  one  side^  and  Asia 
on  the  other.  Jomandea^  the  Gothic  historian  of  thia 
period,  or,  more  correctlj,  the  ahridger  of  the  great  woric  of 
Gftadodoms  upon  the  annals  of  his  coantrjmen,  tells  as  in 
his  characteristic  stjle^  that  the  stem  of  the  Hnnnic  stodc 
**  bodded  forth  into  two  infuriated  branches  "  (m  btfariam 
papularum  rabiem  fmUuldrwdy*  Of  thes^  the  eastern 
bnmchymnch  less  hideons  than  the  other,  saj  the  Greek 
historians^  gave  to  themselTes  the  appellation  of  White 
Huns.  Their  locality  was  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gsspian  Sea.  The  western,  or  Black  Huns^  turned  towards 
Europe.  M.  Thierry,  unwilling  to  plunge  into  the  labj* 
rinth  of  doubt  and  conjecture  in  which  modem  learning 
has  lost  itself  more  than  once  upon  this  subject,  states, 
nevertheless,  his  conviction  that  the  '^  domination  Hun- 
nique "  included  the  Turkish  tribes  towards  the  east,  the 
Fins  on  the  west,  and  a  sovereign  Mongol  race  much  more 
decidedly  Asiatic  in  its  attributes  than  the  Fins.  It  is  at 
least,  as  we  have  already  seen,  under  an  exaggerated  form 
of  the  Mongol  type,  that  contemporary  history  describes 
Attila  and  his  formidable  horsemen.  The  Goths,  who  had 
by  this  time  attained  to  a  high  comparative  civilization, 
were,  of  all  the  Teuton  tribes,  most  harassed  and  appalled 
by  the  spparition  of  the  Black  Huns  upon  their  borders. 
In  their  alarm  they  indulged  in  the  wildest  imaginations. 
Jornandes  ascribes  to  these  strangers  a  birth  half  human, 
half  demoniacal,  and  tells  us  they  were  at  first  a  puny  race, 
dwelling  among  morasses,  hideous  to  look  upon,  and  pos- 
sessing no  other  connection  with  humanity  than  the  faculty 
of  speech. t  The  Goths  themselves  were  the  greatest  of 
all  the  barbarian  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Empire, 
whether  we  consider  the  exploits  they  performed,  or  tho 
*  De  Reb.  Get.  §  21.  f  Z^'^.  §  8. 
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nationalities  which  they  founded.*  Other  races  may  have 
been  more  distinguished  in  special  qualities; — ^the Vandals 
for  policy,  the  Lombards  for  nobleness  of  nature,  the  Franks 
for  fury  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  Burgundians  for  mechani- 
cal skill ;  but  the  great  Ostrogoth  and  Visigoth  domina- 
tions in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  fill  a  larger  space  than  that 
of  any  others  in  the  picture  which  this  critical  period  of 
history  presents ;  for  the  Frank  empire  of  Charlemagne  seems 
to  belong  to  a  different  epoch,  and  to  be  of  a  different 
character.  Many  writers  have  spoken  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  as  the  earliest  ascertained  home  of  the  Gothic 
tribes.  It  is  certain  that,  owing  to  some  convulsion  of 
nature  or  some  social  necessity,  arising  from  increase  of 
numbers,  they  descended  in  company  with  the  Gepidis,  a 
kindred  people,  upon  the  Slavic  populations  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  them,  and  from  thence  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Eoman  empire.  As  this  is  the  first  formal 
mention  of  them  in  history,  their  original  locality  has 
generally  been  said  to  have  lain  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  But,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ethnological 
theory  of  migration  already  explained,  there  are  traces 
of  the  Goths  before  they  ever  reached  the  countries  which 
we  call  Denmark  and  Sweden.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  occupied  Boiohemum,  as  Bohemia  was  then  called,  in 
common  with  the  Marcomanni ;  or,  according  to  another 
account,  they  were  spread  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula. 
The  progress  of  their  northern  conquest  may  be  traced  by 
the  names  of  Crothia,  Codanus  sinus,  and  Jutland ;  for  the 
Jutes  were  only  Goths  under  a  slightly-varied  appellative. 
When,  however,  they  re-descended  to  the  south,  they  van- 
quished the  Venedi,  the  Burgundians,  the  Boxolani,  the 
Jazyges,  and  the  Finni,  extending  themselves  by  degrees 

•  The  etyTnoloj::y  seems  tolerably  certain.  Goth  is  equivalent  t/>  the 
Saxon  Qatht  or  Yuth — "war "or  "battle."  Hence  also  /w/e,  Jutland, 
From  the  same  root  comes  "  God,"  who  is,  iu  a  Teuton  imagination, 
the  first  ai^d  greatest  of  warriors. 

N  2 
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firom  the  Yistula  and  the  Theiss  to  the  Volga.  They  may 
henceforth  be  consideFed  as  consisting  of  three  great  com- 
munities,—  the  Crepidse,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Bastarnic  Alps,  or  the  eastern  range 
of  the  Carpathians ;  and  the  Goth,  properly  so  called. 
The  latter,  upon  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes, 
the  modem  Dnieper,  divided  into  two  bodie&  One  of 
them,  crossing  the  stream,  and  extending  themselves  as 
&r  as  the  Volga,  assumed  the  name  of  East  Goths,  or 
Ostrogoths.  The  remaining  division  were  content  to  stretch 
themselves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Visigoths,  or  West  Goths^  occupied  almost  all  the  ground 
between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Theiss.  It  is  beside  our 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  their  relations  with  the  Roman 
empire  before  the  time  of  their  final  passage  of  the  Danube. 
They  were  formidable  and  turbulent  neighbours.   More  than 

once,  in  the  reigns  of  Maximin,  Gordian,  and 
Decius,  they  crossed  the  frontier  river,  ravaged 
the  Roman  territory,  and  even  captured  important  cities,  as 
was  the  case  with  Philippopolis ;  they  imposed  a 
tribute  upon  the  emperor  Gratian,  were  repulsed 
by  Claudius  II.,  and  occupied  part   of   Dacia,  which  the 
Romans  abandoned  in  despair.      But,  undoubt- 
edly, their  most  remarkable  exploit  was  an  earlier 
one^ — the  conquest  of  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus, 
a  dependency  of  Rome,  and  the  passage  of  the  straits,  in 
flat-bottomed  boats,  covered  with  a  sort  of  penthouse,  and 
entirely  constructed  without  iron.     The  siege  and  capture 
of  Trebizond,  whose  spoils  filled   their  ships,    and  whose 
mariners,  chained  to  the  oar,  navigated  them  back  to  the 
European  shore,  was  the  chief  result  of  this  first  adven- 
turous enterprise.      A  second  passage  of  the  straits,  with 
increased  forces,  placed  the  rich  cities  of  Bitbynia  and  Asia 
Minor  in  their  hands.     It  was  followed  by  a  third,  in  which 
perished  the  world-renowned  fane  of  the  Ephesian  Diana^ 
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• 

and,  as  we  may  imagine,  the  vested  interests  of  the  crafts- 
men in  silver  shrines  who  persecuted  St.  Paul.     Almost 
the  same  epoch  beheld  these  invincible  barbarians 
traverse  Greece  and  menace  Italy  ;  dismantle  the 
Parthenon,  and  threaten  to  spoil  the  Capitol.     They  were 
finally  defeated,  as  we  have  said,  by  Claudius  II.,  A.D.  269, 
in  several  engagements,  through  Mcssia,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
donia ;  and,  finally,  at  Naissus,  in  Dardania,  where  they  are 
said  to  have  left  50,000  men  upon  the  field.      Aurelian, 
"  reatUutor  orbis,^' — the  restorer  of  the  world, — ^vindicated 
in  part  his  title  to  that  name  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Goths  from  Thrace.     His  successor  Probus 
claimed  a  similar  triumph  over  these  unwearied  adversaries, 
yet  was  constrained  to  build  against  them  his  celebrated 
rampart  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  still  known  as 
the  Teufels-mauer,  or  Devil's  Wall,  by  the 
Saabian     boor.       The     great     Constantino, 
though  wielding  the  now  united  forces  of  the  Empire,  and 
directing  them  with  consummate  skill,  can  only  be  described 
as  '*  successfur'  against  the  Goths,  whom  he  subdued  by 
policy,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.     Availing  himself  of 
a  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  against  the  Sarmatians, 
he  assisted  the  latter  to  infiict  upon  their  and  his  enemies 

some  rude  blows:  but  the  concessions  in  the  treaty 

AD  882 
of  peace,  concluded  almost  immediately,  do  not 

seem  to  imply  any  very  solid  success.     It  is,  at  any  rate, 

time  for  us  to  turn  to  an  event  which  rendered  nugatory 

all  these  "  successes "  and  "  triumphs,'*  and  has  justly  been 

regarded  by  historians  as  the  "  beginning  of  the  end," — 

the  disastrous   passage  of  the   Danube   by  the   barbarian 

destroyers  of  the  old  Koman  world. 

The  Visigoths,  as  we  have  seen,  the  nearer  neighbours  of 

the  £mpire,  acting  sometimes  as  its  enemies  and  sometimes 

as  its  allies,  gradually  acquired  a  footing  in  Dacia  and  on 

the  Danube.      The  Ostrogoths  had  to  deal  with  the  bar* 
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barons  tribes  of  Slario  or  Strmatian  descent^  who  exicirded 
them  on  every  side.  Bj  their  wise  policy,  valour  and  skill 
in  war,  tbej  obtained  a  positive  ascendancy,  and  founded  a 
condderable  empire^  long  the  glory  of  the  €k»thio  name,  and 
widely  celebrated  among  the  traditions  of  their  race.     From 

the  Baltic  to  the  Tanais  tbe  name  of  the 

CSro.  A.D.  850.     i-txi.*i-«  ^       J        J1.*  J 

Gtothic  king  was  feared,  and  his  word  very 

generally  obeyed.  All  nations  have  their  heroic  sovereign, 
their  Xllharlemagne,  St.  Louis^  Alfred,  Peter,  Frederick. the 
Great.  In  ancient  Ostrogoth  annals  this  placcf  is  occupied  by 
Ennanaric,  of  the  Amal  race^  whom  Jomandes*  compares 
to  Alexander  tbe  Great,  for  his  personal  qualities  and  the 
extent  of  his  conquests.  The  list  of  the  latter,  enumerated 
by  tbe  same  historian,  would  convey  little  information  to 
modem  ears.  We  are,  however,  enabled  to  gather  from  it 
that  not  Slaves  alone,  but  tribes  of  kindred  Germanic  origin, 
such  as  the  Gepidn,  and  even  the  Visigoths,  felt  the  weight 
of  his  iron  hand.  As  nearly  as  can  be  now  made  out,  his 
dominions  included  southern  Russia,  Lithuania,  Courland, 
the  Polish  provinces,  with  great  part  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
Byzantine  emperors  were  perhaps  more  indebted  to  fortune 
than  any  other  cause  for  their  successful  resistance  to  his 
advance  towards  the  Bosphorus.  Among  the  tribes  subject  to 
this  Ostrogoth  empire  were  the  Koxolani,  who  dwelt  beside 
the  Tanais.  In  the  restlessness  of  enforced  submission,  they 
intrigued  with  the  stranger.  A  plot  was  discovered,  organ- 
ised by  a  Roxolan  chief,  having  for  its  object  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Huns.  The  aged  monarch,  now  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  broke  out  into  his  native  fury.  He  had 
the  wife  of  the  conspirator  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses.  Her 
brothers  enticed  the  old  man  into  an  ambush,  and  attempted 
to  poniard  him.  Though  of  immense  age,  he  survived  the 
attack  ;  but  while  he  was  recovering  from  his  wounds,  the 

*  Reb.  Get.  §  28.    Cf.  Amm.  Maro.  xzxi.  8.     "Ermeorichi  lalb 
patentM  et  uberes  agros  belUcooMiini  regis." 
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Huns  determined  to  accept  the  overtures  which  had  been 
made  to  them,  and  commenced  their  advance.  Such  seem 
to  have  been  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but  the  sujierstitiouB 
fancy  of  the  Groths  in  after-times  assigned  to  the  agency  of 
demons  an  event  so  terrible  to  their  fortunes.  An  evil 
spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  hind,  was  said  to  have  guided  the 
Hunnic  hunters  from  place  to  place,  till  At  last  they  reached 
the  Gothic  frontier,  when  it  immediately  disappeared.  This 
was  in  the  year  374  a.d.  The  Huns  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Alans,  a  pastoral  people  who  inhabited  the  steppe 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  Incapable  of  offering 
any  effectual  resistance,  the  Alans  united  themselves  to  the 
immense  hordes  which  formed  the  invading  army,  and  then 
this  '^  tempest  of  nations^**  as  Jornandes  calls  them,  burst 
upon  the  Ostrogoth  empire.*  Thd  old  king,  unable  to 
sustain  the  ignominy  of  defeat,  stabbed  himself  to  the 
heart :  the  nation  were  compelled  to  submit.  It  was  next 
the  turn  of  the  Visigoths.  They  attempted  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Dniester,  but  soon  fell  back  upon  the  Pruth, 
from  which  they  imagined  they  should  still  find  an  inacces- 
sible retreat  among  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  their  rear. 
But  the  Visigoth  kingdom  was  at  this  time  a  divided  house ; 
there  was  a  Christian  party  and  an  old  conservative  pagan 
party,  who  abominated  and  persecuted  the  Christians.  The 
sympathies  of  thie  latter  were  naturally  directed  towards 
Rome,  and  they  were  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  within 
her  dominions,  "  far  away,*^  writes  the  historian,  "  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  barbarians."  t  Athanaric,  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  party,  opposed  the  resolution  with  vehemence. 
He  had  sworn  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  Home ;  he  had 
solemnly  pledged  himself  never  to  set  foot  upon  her  soil. 
But  his  influence  was  count^ra(ited  by  a  man  very  remark- 
able in  the  annals  of  German  literature,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Gothic  bishop  UlphilaSy  de- 
*  Reb.  Get  §  2i,  f  Amm.  Mar.  xixi.  8. 
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mmaidA  trom  name  cqiim  Bonum  ^aaSijf  and  cdoeaftad 
imder  llie  cje  of  Chiirtiaa  puenti^  had  been,  aft  a  Teij 
earlj  age^  aest  upon  a  miflBon  to  Gonitantiiioiik^  wbeie 
CooatoDtioe  the  Gnaft^  in  piinaanoe  of  his  fixed  policy, 
catiaed  liim,  de^ta  hta  7ear%  to  be  oonaecraied  biahop  hy 
bit  own  cbaplain,  Enaebiaa  of  HJeomedia.  ¥nm  that 
moment  tbe  Tirtcioaa  and  simple-minded  Goth  waa  devoted, 
hevt  and  sonl,  to  tbe  conTersion  of  his  ooontiymen.  For 
the  purpose  of  intoodndng  among  tbem  %  translation  of  the 
Seripturesy  be  eonstmeted  a  Gothic  alphabet,  baaed  upon 
the  Greek  cbaiacter,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  origin 
Cif  Gennaa  literature.  A  specimen  of  this  singolar  work, 
the  earliest  birth  of  the  prolific  German  mind,  may  be  seen 
in  the  elegant  oompendiam  of  Grerman  literature  edited  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxfcnrd.  The  story  of  the  transla- 
tion  is  well  known.  The  worthy  biabop  entirely  omitted 
the  book  of  Kings,  ooi^oeiying  that  the  martial  exploits  of 
the  Jewish  people  would  kindle  into  too  fierce  a  flame  the 
belligerent  spirit  of  bis  children,  who,  as  the  historian 
quaintly  says,  **  required  tbe  bit  in  this  matter,  rather  than 
tbe  spur.**  To  such  a  man,  no  wonder  that  the  Danube 
seemed  a  Jordan,  beyond  which  lay  a  promised  land  of 
peace.  He  therefore  threw  himself  with  eagerness  into 
the  idea,  and  Yolunteered  his  advocacy  with  the  Greek 
emperor  Yalens,  who  was  then  at  Antioch.  Yalens  was 
an  Arian,  and  a  controversialist,  in  au  age  when  ccuitrover- 
sialists  would  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte. 
When  the  poor  bishop  applied  for  aid  in  lus  dire  extremity, 
he  perBecute4  him  with  discussions  on  tbe  hypo^ti^tic  union. 
All  along  the  road  to  Antioch  he  placed  reliyys  of  disputants, 
who,  under  pretext  of  civil  ftttentions,  pressed  upon  him 
unceasingly  the  necessity  of  r9pudiating  the  confession 
of  Nicp,  and  recurring  to  tl\at  of  Kimini,  which  be  bad 
previously  recanted.  The  unfortunate  bishop  was  in  despair. 
His  countrymen  were  camped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
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and  sufiering  grievously  from  want  of  food :  behind  them 
were  the  Huns,  whose  horsemen  thej  hourly  expected  to 
behold  upon  the  horizon  ;  before  them  was  a  mighty  river, 
swollen  with  rain.  Many  attempted  to  cross,  but  they  and 
their  frail  rails  were  instantly  dashed  to  pieces  by  the 
Boman  military  engines.  TJlphilas,  a  simple-minded  man, 
was  easily  persuaded  that  the  whole  theological  discussion 
only  involved  metaphysical  subtleties,  which  should  not  for 
a  moment  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  fate  of  a  perish- 
ing peopla  He  assented  to  the  emperor's  proposition,  and 
engaged,  upon  the  part  of  the-Crothic  nation,  that  they  should 
adopt  the  Arian  confession,  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  consent- 
ing to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  to 
them  lands  upon  the  Boman  bank  of  the  Danube.  Hence 
arose  for  Christendom  long  schism  and  violent  persecutions, — 
for  the  Goths  soon  adopted  the  ordinary  zeal  of  converts, — 
and  for  Rome,  a  series  of  events  which  terminated  in  her 
destruction.  Upon  the  return  of  TJlphilas,  the  Boman 
commissioners  conveyed  the  Visigoths  across  the  Danube, 
according  to  the  terras  of  the  agreement, — ^first  the  women 
and  children,  and  subsequently  the  men  without  arms.  The 
unromantic  old  soldier  who  recounts  the  transaction,  breaks 
out  into  qmte  a  poetic  style.  As  he  speaks  of  the  '^numbers 
numberless*'  who  night  and  day  were  ferried  across  the  stream 
in  rafts,  and  skifis,  and  eyen  hollowed  trees,  he  is  reminded  of 
the  hosts  of  Xerxes,*  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  pouring  over 
the  Alps.  "  They  came,"  he  says,  **  like  ashes  from  Etna  in 
eruption.  The  individuals  appointed  to  count  the  multi- 
tudes sank  hopelessly  under  the  task.  Should  a  man  ask 
their  number, 

'  Libyci  velit  sBquoris  idem 
Discere  qoam  multsB  Zephyro  volvantur  arense  V  "f 

Then  commenced  a  scene  which  conteippprary  historians, 
though  accustomed  to  deeds  of  yiolence  and  depravity,  re- 

*  Amm.  Mar.  xxi  4.  f  Virgil,  Geor.  ii.  105. 
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eord  witli  lentimeiits  of  marked  abhoRenoe.  The  wnnfk 
Boman  officials  seized  upon  the  Qothio  mafcrons  of  stately 
figure,  and  the  fidr-haired  and  blue-eyed  maideni^  for  their 
paramours.  Nor  was  this  all :  many  of  the  most  Tigoroos 
youths  were  entrapped  and  sold  into  slavery.  The  multitudas 
who  had  orossed  the  stream  in  dependenoe  upon  the  emperoi^s 
promise  of  support,  were  cheated,  fiMl  upon  the  most  undeaa 
food,  furnished  to  them  at  an  extravagant  price,  or  starred 
to  deatL  A  angle  pound  of  bread  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  pajrment  of  a  slave  ;  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was 
sold  for  ten  pounds  of  inlver.  Treachery  was  added  to  their 
other  wrongs.  Lupidnus^  the  Roman  commandant^  invited 
the  Gothic  chiefs,  Fridigem  and  Alavivus,  to  a  banquet^ 
and  attempted  their  assassination.  The  young  men  owed 
their  escape  to  the  swiftness  of  their  horses.  Infuriated  by 
the  treatment  which  they  themselves,  their  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  had  received,  they  organized  an  implacable 
revolt  against  the  Boman  power.  Success  in  several  skir- 
mishes furnished  them  with  arms, — ^indeed,  they  hod  most 
imperfectly  observed  the  part  of  the  compact  which  provided 
that  they  should  lay  them  asida  They  swept  everything 
before  them  with  fire  and  sword  ;  plundered  towns,  villages, 
and  private  dwellings ;  and  spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  This 
ravage  continued  for  more  than  a  year ;  fresh  bands  crossed  the 
Danube  in  combination  with  Alans  and  Huns.  The  regents  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  made  common  cause 
with  their  former  foes,  and  joined  the  inroad.  This  news 
roused  Yalens  from  his  theological  reveries  in  the  East ;  the 
spirit  of  the  old  soldier  revived  within  him,  and  it  was  further 
inflamed  by  the  flattery  of  his  ignorant  courtiers,  who  urged 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  insolent  enemy,  before  Gratian,  the 
western  emperor,  who  was  marching  to  his  aid,  could 
arrive  to  share  and  diminish  the  honours  of  victory. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  the  two  armies  met  on  the  plains  of 
Adrianople^  amid  clouds  of  dust,  and  under  a  scorching  sun. 
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The  impetuosity  of  Valens  and  bis  contempt  of  the  enemy 
mined  all.  The  Romans,  drawn  into  a  false  position, 
blinded  and  confused,  were  hewn  down  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  nn happy  emperor  either  fell  upon  the  Oeld 
of  battle,  or  met  with  a  still  more  miserable  death  upon  the 
night  after  the  action,  in  a  wretched  cottage  where  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  which  some  Gothic  plunderers  set  on  fire. 
Four  counts  of  the  Empire,  with  six-and-thirty  other  officers 
of  distinction,  were  left  upon  the  bloody  field.  The  victors 
attempted  to  capture  Adrianople,  but  being  unfurnished 
with  the  means  of  taking  the  city,  and,  like  all  barbarians, 
unskilled  in  sieges,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
design,  and  advanced  directly  upon  the  eastern  capital. 
Here,  however,  they  encountered  still  greater  impediments. 
Returning,  therefore,  upon  their  steps,  they  ravaged  the 
provinces  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  lUyricum,  with  an 
unrelenting  cruelty,  which  seemed  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians of  the  time  the  direct  judgment  of  Heaven,  as 
denounced  by  the  terrible  language  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
The  fury  of  the  Goths,  says  St.  Jerome,  extended  to  all 
creatures  possessed  of  life  ;  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  seiE^  they  mercilessly  destroyed 
them  all  !  Such  were  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Adrianople. 
No  day  so  disastrous  had  dawned  for  Rome,*  say  contemporary 
writei*s,  since  the  fatal  field  of  CannsB.  But  from  Cannsd 
she  recovered  with  regenerated  strength  and  splendour ;  it 
was  not  so  in  this  case.  The  immediate  efiects,  indeed,  of 
the  battle  of  Adrianople,  so  far  as  the  Eastern  empire  was 
concerned,  were  arrested  by  the  prudence  and  resolution  of 
Yalens'  successor,  the  great  Theodosius  ;  but  its  efiects  upon 
the  empire  of  the  West  were  never  remedied.  The  Goths, 
repulsed  before  the  ramparts  of  Constantinople,  which  still 
sustained  the  shadowy  power  of  the  Greek  Caesars,  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  fallen  and  more  undefended  West. 
2!^or  had  they  long  to  wait.     Five  years  before  the  close  of 
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tbe  centary,  Rufinus,  a  Gaul  by  birtb,  minister  of  Arcadioa; 
sent  the  Visigoths  over  the  Alps.*  Then  began  that 
'*  Hourra  "  of  the  Northern  nations  upon  Rome,  the  recital 
of  which  would  form  a  long  and  terrible  drama  of  blood. 
Its  first  act  concludes  with  the  sack  of  the  Eternal  City,  by 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths.  But  these  things  belong  to  the 
story  of  Italy,  upon  which  we  shall  enter  in  the  next  Lec- 
ture. At  present  we  must  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  an 
empire  which,  including  regions  as  extensive  as  those  under 
the  sway  of  Rome,  threatened  at  one  time  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  between  barbarism  and  civilization  ;  an  equi- 
librium which  the  superior  physical  force  of  the  first  would 
speedily  have  disturbed,  had  its  social  strength  and  power 
of  political  cohesion  corresponded  to  its  means  of  conquest. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inroad  of  the  Hunnish  hordes 
which  precipitated  the  Ostrogoths  upon  the  Visigoths,  and 
the  latter  upon  the  Eastern  empire.  The  Ostrogoths,  for 
the  time  at  least,  completely  succumbed,  and  professed 
allegiance  to  the  victors.  "  The  Ostrogoth,"  writes  Jor- 
nandesjt  "  after  the  death  of  their  king  Ermanaric,  were 
completely  separated  from  the  Visigoths,  and,  submitting  to 
the  Huns,  remained  in  their  own  country."  Into  the  wide 
regions  vacated  by  the  Visigoth  migration,  the  Hunnish 
horsemen  poured,  as  the  tempest  pours  into  the  rarified 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  Living  by  rapine,  and  having 
no  fixed  settlements  in  one  spot,  they  wandered  far  and 
wide  along  the  Danube,  generally  avoiding  conflict  with  the 
Empire,  but  assailing,  and  subduing,  or  displacing  the  barbaric 
tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the  frontier.  Upon  the  latter,  their 
coming  produced  something  like  the  effect  of  a  strange 
animal  in  an  ant-hill.  All  was  confusion,  agitation,  and  a 
perpetual  hurrying  to  and  fro,  hardly  to  be  grasped  by  the 
eye,  and  certainly  incapable  of  being  delineated  by  the  pen. 

*  Vide  Lecture  V.  i*  JorDandes,  de  Eeb.  Get.  c.  48. 
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The  indications  of  settled  life  and  transient  civilization  which 
had  arisen  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Gaulish  cities,  disappeared,  and  the  nomad  life  of 
Asia  was  introduced  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  Aetius,  the 
Roman  patrician,  in  an  evil  hour,  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  Hunnish  chieftain  Rona,  in  the  confusion  which  ensued 
in  the  West  upon  the  death  of  Honorius.  The  Huns  were 
not  actually  engaged  in  any  combat,  but  they  claimed  Pan- 
nonia  as  their  reward,  nor  did  Aetius  dare  to  refuse.  Along 
with  the  province,  he  conferred  upon  the  Hun  the  title  of 
**  General  of  the  Roman  armies,"  and  disguised  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  large  yearly  tribute  under  the  name  of  "  military 
pay.*'  Hence  the  connection  in  their  early  life  between 
Attila,  the  nephew  of  Rona,  and  the  Roman  Aetius,  and  the 
anomaly  that  Attila,  the  most  terrible  adversary  of  Rome, 
should  have  been  a  titular  commander  of  her  forces.  Of  this 
hereafter.  As  yet,  no  powerful  intellect  had  been  found  to 
combine  these  nomads  into  a  nation,  and  render  them  for- 
midable to  the  world  by  concentrating  their  strength,  as  it 
was  in  after-ages  concentrated,  by  Timour  or  Tchengis-khan. 
Black  Huns  and  White  Huns,  rolling  wave  after  wave  into 
Europe,  and  following  the  standards  of  rival  chieftains,  always 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  often  openly  at  war,  were  incapable 
of  the  organized  and  united  action  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  contend  against  the  Empire.  Yet,  as  they  ploughed 
no  fields  and  planted  no  seed,  to  the  Empire  they  were  com- 
pelled to  look  for  food  when  they  had  exhausted  the  scanty 
stores  of  the  Teuton  and  Sarmatian  tribes  whom  they  drove 
before  them.  We  hear  of  them,  accordingly,  as  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Rome,  and  they  fought  for  her  well  against  the 
Goths,  and  against  one  another.  It  was  a  charge  of  Hunnio 
cavalry  in  the  service  of  Honorius  which,  at  the  battle  of 
Florence,  decided  the  defeat  of  Radagasius,  and  saved  Rome 
for  a  short  season  from  the  fate  which  she  experienced  at  the 
hand  of  Alaric.    It  was  a  Him  who  sent  to  Arcadius  the  head 
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of  a  Gothic  genera],  Gainas,  taken  in  open  revolt  against 
Borne,  in  his  unavailing  place  of  refuge  beyond  the  Danube. 
For  the  first  fifty  years,  therefore,  after  their  arrival  in 
Southern  Europe,  their  relations  with  the  Empire  were 
peaceful  enough,  and  the  latter  gladly  made  use  of  them  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Goths.  But 
though  they  did  not  directly  turn  their  own  arms  against 
Italy  or  Constantinople,  their  advent  was  the  indirect  caoae 
of  formidable  and  permanent  encroachments  upon  the  im- 
perial territory.  The  tribes  whom  they  displaced  appear 
to  have  gathered  as  it  were  into  two  great  bodies^  and 
projected  themselves  by  diffisrent  routes  upon  those  re- 
gions of  the  civilized  world  where  they  hoped  to  win 
subsistence  by  their  sworda  One  immense  army, 
consisting  of  200,000  warriors,  crossed  the  Ty- 
rolese  Alps  under  Eadagasius,  and  made  straight  for  the 
gates  of  Florence.*  Sitting  down  before  the  city,  they 
attempted  to  besiege  it ;  but  from  want  of  strategic  skill, 
were  sodn  themselves  cut  oflf,  and  beleaguered  by  the  forces 
of  Stilicho ;  as  were  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  and  ourselves 
at  SebastopoL  The  result  was  fatal  to  the  barbarians,  and 
to  the  fair  fame  of  Stilicho ;  for  Eadagasius,  having  been 
entrapped  into  a  surrender,  was  treacherously  beheaded, 
while  his  followers  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  Italian  cities.  The  fortunes  of  the  other 
division  were  more  prosperous.  A  great  multitude,  com- 
posed of  Burguudians,  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  burst 
over  the  Hhine,  easily  overcoming  the  feeble 
resistance  ofiered  by  the  Eipuarian  Fi-anks. 
They  speedily  made  the  whole  country  the  prey  of  their 
bow  and  si)ear,  and  after  dividing  it  among  themselves, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  founded  the  first  barbarian  king- 
doms in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  This  is  the  invasion  of 
which  Gibbon  declares  that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  Koman 

*  ZoftimuB,  ▼.  26. 
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civilization,  because  the  tribes  composing  it  never  again 
retraced  their  steps.  The  Roman  garrisons  were  withdrawn 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  to  protect  Italj. 
The  fortresses  were  dismantled  on  the  Rhine,  and  Qaol  left 
exposed  to  their  fury.  For  a  period  of  four  years  thej 
ravaged  its  seven  provinces,  and  then  passed,  as  we  have 
said,  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain. 

To  their  fortunes  we  shall  recur  hereafter;  meanwhile 
we  must  follow  the  progress  of  the  Hun&  Gradually 
advancing  towards  the  west,  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  remainder  of  the  Burgundians  who  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  Rhine.  They  were  pagans,  but,  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  irresistible  Asiatics,  they  applied  to  a 
bishop  &mongst  their  already  Christianized  brethren  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  rite  of  baptism. 
Believing  themselves  invincible  in  their  new  faith,  they 
attacked  the  Huns  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  Hunnish 
monarch,  Oktar,  died  during  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
the  event  they  interpreted  as  an  interposition  in  their 
favour,  like  that  which  smote  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  A  day  of  vengeance  was  soon 
to  come.  Oktar  was  one  of  four  brothers,  all  of  them  chief- 
tains of  their  race.  The  authority  of  the  whole  four  was* 
soon  to  be  concentrated  in  the  son  of  one  of  them,  Attila, 
or  Etzel,  the  youngest  child  of  Mourzoukh,  sumamed  by 
the  nations  whom  he  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction, 
"the  Scourge  of  God."  The  name  itself,  in  the  Hunnic 
dialect,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Volga,  which  river  has 
received  its  modem  appellation  from  the  Bulgarians.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom  upon  its 
banks  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century.  Upon  his 
£Gither*s  death  he  succeeded  to  a  joint  authority  over  the 
tribe  with  his  elder  brother  Bleda.  The  latter  soon  vanished 
from  the  scene,  murdered  by  his  brother's  treachery,  says 
Jomandes,  and  we  find  Attila,  by  the  force  of  a  genius  for 
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war  and  policy  seldom  equalled,  never  perhaps  sarpassed, 
gradually  drawing  all  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  gather- 
ing to  his  standard  not  only  the  Huns  who  had  already 
reached  central  Europe^  hat  Vast  nnmhers  of  their  wilder 
kinsmen  from  regions  fiir  heyond  the  Caspian,  and  all  the 
harbarian  tribes  whom  they  had  snbdaed.  One  of  AttiWs 
uncles,  Kona,  had  perhaps  anticipated  the  ambitions  con- 
ceptions of  his  nephew.  Accorately  aoqoainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  Empire  through  his  relations  with  the 
Roman  patrician  AStius,  he  boldly  asserted  that  it  was  the 
destiny  of  the  Huns  to  divide  the  world  with  its  ancient 
mistress,  and  claimed  as  their  heritage  all  countries  north  of 
the  Danube,  while  he  conceded  those  on  the  south  to  Home. 
Certain  tribes  who  dwelt  within  the  limits  thus  reserved  by 
the  Hunnic  monarch  for  himself  ventured  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Byzantine  court.  Bona  instantly  protested,  called 
the  Greek  emperor  to  account,  and  insisted  upon  a  conference 
to  settle  the  question.  During  the  interval  of  preparation 
he  died,  and  it  was  to  the  young  chieftains,  Bleda  and 
Attila,  that  the  imperial  envoys  addressed  them- 
selves, in  an  audience  granted  to  them  on  a  plain 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  Boman  city 
of  Margus.  Attila  was  resolved  to  carry  out  his  uncle's 
policy :  he  showed  himself  haughty  and  unyielding : — 
"  Break  off  at  once  all  connection  with  the  ultra-Dan  ubian 
tribes;  restore  your  captives;  form  no  alliance  with  any 
tribe  or  people  against  the  Huns ;  inci-ease  your  tribute,  or 
if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  your  payment  for  military  service, 
from  300  to  700  pounds  of  gold.  Do  this,  or  war."  To 
every  attempt  at  explanation  or  remonstrance  there  was 
but  one  answer,  "  This,  or  war."  The  unfortunate  envoys, 
who  had  orders  to  conclude  ''peace  at  any  price,**  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  thus  was  concluded  the  famous 
treaty  of  Margus,  with  which  Attila  so  often  menaced  the 
Empire.     The  ambitious  dream  of  Bona  soon  became  the 
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fixed  idea  of  bis  abler  nepbew;  and  in  devoting  bimself 
to  its  accomplisbment  he  was  determined  to  spare  neitbet 
friend  nor  foe.  One  after  another,  every  existing  power 
in  his  own  race  and  in  the  barbarian  world  beyond  the 
Danube  and  the  Bhine,  was  made  the  vassal  of  his  wilL 
Then  "this  terror  of  the  universe,**  this  man  "bom  to 
shake  the  world,**  as  Jomandes  calls  him,*  turned  upon 
his  only  remaining  rivals.  His  first  attempt  was  against 
the  Eastern  empire. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  an  ambitious  monarch  at 
the  head  of  some  half-million  of  well-trained  soldiers  has 
always  easily  found  a  pretext  for  war.  The  pretext  in  the 
present  case  was  a  sufficiently  idle  one.  It  was  pretended 
that  the  Roman  bishop  of  Margus  had  surreptitiously  in- 
troduced himself  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  Hun- 
nic  kings,  and  stolen  from  it  the  buried  treasure. 
The  Huns  immediately  fell  upon  a  Eoman  town  during  the 
time  of  a  fair,  and  pillaged  everything  before  them,  slaying 
the  men  and  carrying  off  the  women.  To  all  complaints 
from  Constantinople  the  answer  was,  "  The  bishop,  or  your 
lives.**  The  emperor  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  to  give 
up  an  innocent  man  to  be  massacred,  would  be  displeasing  to 
Heaven,  would  alienate  the  clergy,  and  only  appease  for  A 
moment  the  demands  of  his  merciless  enemy.  He  refused, 
though  timidly  and  in  vague  terms.  The  Huns  replied  hy 
scouring  Pannonia,  laying  Sirmium,  its  capital,  in  ruins,  and 
extending  their  ravages  far  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  cities 
of  Naissa  and  Sardica,  upon  both  of  which  they  wrought  the' 
extremity  of  their  vengeance.  A  truce  of  four  years  only 
increased  their  fury  and  aggravated  its  effects.  The 
war  was  suddenly  recommenced.  This  time  they 
reached  Thessaly,  and  renewed  with  a  somewhat  similar  re- 
sult the  far-famed  passage  of  Thermopylce  by  the  hordes  of 
Xerxes.   Two  Koman  armies  were  put  to  complete  rout,  and 

*  Jornandes,  de  Bob.  Get.  o.  85. 
O 
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aeyenty  dtaes  lereUed  to  the  grouDcL  Theodoeias  parchaaed 
the  redemption  of  his  ci4iital  by  the  oesaion  of  territoij 
extending  for  fifteen  days*  journey  soath  of  the  Danube,  by 
an  inunediate  payment  of  6,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  the 
promise  of  2,000  more  as  an  annual  tribute.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  might  not  as  well  haye  thrown  open 
its  gates  and  combated  the  enemy  in  the  streets.  So  fright- 
ful was  the  preasure  of  this  demand  upon  the  upper  dasaes, 
that  many  fisimilies  were  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  starved 
to  death,  or  hung  themselves  in  their  despair. 

Perhaps  Attila  was  satisfied  with  his  success,  perhaps 
he  respected  the  strong  defences  of  Constantinople.  At 
any  rate,  be  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  less  exhausted 
fields  of  the  "Western  empire.  With  a  policy  well  worthy 
of  his  barbaric  astuteness,  he  determined  to  smite  her 
through  Gaul.  The  Visigoths,  displaced  from  their  eastern 
possessions  by  the  advent  of  Ids  ancestors,  had  established 
there  a  fiourisbing  kingdom,  which  maintained  somewhat 
dubious  relations  with  the  imperial  court  beyond  the  Alps. 
At  present,  however,  Goths  and  Komans  were  at  peace. 
The  Hun  resolved  to  play  off  one  against  the  other;  he 
therefore  at  the  same  time  menaced  and  courted  both.  To 
the  Homans  he  professed  that,  in  his  capacity  of  general 
of  the  Empire,  his  only  object  was  to  punish  their  faithless 
servants  the  Goths.  To  the  Goths  he  proclaimed  that  he 
was  about  to  set  them  free  from  Boman  chains.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  assembled  a  vast  army  for  the  invasion  of 
Ckul.  His  pretext  for  quarrel  with  the  Western  empire 
was  as  characteristic  as  the  afiair  of  Margus.  When  the 
Huns  were  besieging  Sirmium,  the  bishop  of  the  town,  by 
way  of  preserving  the  sacred  vessels  of  his  church,  got  them 
by  some  means  into  the  hands  of  Attila  s  own  secretary, 
Constaucius,  a  Gaul.  The  latter  pledged  the  vases  to  a 
Boman  dealer,  a  certain  Sylvanus.     The  pledge  not  being 
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redeemed,  Sylvaous,  as  be  had  an  undoubted  rigbt  to  do, 
sold  tbe  vessels  to  an  Italian  bishop  for  his  church.  The 
transaction  reached  the  ears  of  Attik.  He  instantly  cruci- 
fied his  secretary,  claimed  the  Yessels  as  his  own,  and  de- 
manded either  their  restoration  or  the  person  of  Sylvanus. 
The  yessels  having  been  employed  for  a  consecrated  purpose^ 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  unbelieving  pagan, 
and  Sylvanus  had  committed  no  crime  at  all,  still  less  one 
deserving  of  crucifixion.  It  was  in  vain  that  all  sorts  of 
compromise  and  pecuniary  compensation  were  suggested. 
The  answer  was  as  usual,  **  Sylvanus,  or  the  vessels."  This^ 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  ''a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood,* 
but  the  cunning  Hun  had  another  in  reserve.  Long  before 
this  the  Princess  Honoria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Yalen- 
tinian,  in  a  fit  of  very  un-Koman  romance,  or  more  probably 
of  feminine  spitefulness,  having  been  banished  to  Constanti- 
nople for  some  suspected  intrigue,  and  condemned  to  con- 
ventual life,  adopted  the  singular  expedient  of  transmitting 
her  ring  as  a  gage  cTamour  to  the  redoubtable  and  repulsive 
barbarian  whose  name  was  in  every  mouth  at  Constantinople. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  had  the  usual  oriental  notions  about 
women,  and  was  therefore  very  little  likely  to  appreciate  such 
advances;  but  though  unassailable  by  love,  he  was  fully 
alive  to  policy.  He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  making  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  the  affair,  and  retained  the  ring.  What 
use  he  made  of  it  we  shall  presently  see,  but  in  the  mean 
time,  while  meditating  the  destruction  of  Home,  he  received 
news  from  Constantinople  which  roused  him  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  indignation.  The  Eastern  sceptre  had  fallen  into  a 
strong  grasp.  Theodosius  having  been  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  his  sister  Pulcheria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of 
the  East.  She  bestowed  her  hand  on  Marcian,  a  man  of 
courage  and  a  soldier,  who  speedily  informed  Attila  that 
he  was  perfectly  willing   to   meet  him   as  a  friend,   and 

o  2 
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|M^  faim  MB  an  aflj  ;  but  that  if  he  made  hk  appeanoMB 
IB  the  eharacter  of  a  Ibe,  ha  should  find  an  aimj  aa  abia 
as  it  wofdd  be  willmg  to  repel  his  aggresBon.  The  bar* 
barian  blood  flamed  up  at  this  defianea  It  was  letrarted 
with  interest.  On  the  same  daj,  and  at  the  same  hou^ 
the  mesKngers  of  the  Hon  presented  themselTeB  befiara 
Uie  emperors  ci  the  East  and  West  charged  with  ths 
same  message :  ''Attila,  th j  lord  and  mine»  bids  thee  pre- 
pare for  him  a  palace, — ^for  he  comes^"  The  trage- 
dian Seneea  painta  in  some  q>irited  lines  a  tiger 
bj  the  banks  of  the  (xanges^  g^sng  on  two  well-fed  steer^ 
and  roUiog  his  glaring  eyeballs  firom  one  to  the  oiher,  nn- 
ocrtain  upon  which  he  shall  first  spring.  It  is  no  unfitting 
image  of  the  fierce  barbarian  standing  for  a  moment  in 
doubt  whether  he  ahall  fiUl  in  hia  fury  upon  Constantinc^le 
or  u[K)n  Rome.  Strategic  considerations^  as  well  as  those 
of  [K>licy,  turned  him  towards  the  last.  .We  have  seen  his 
pretexts  for  war;  another  soon  offered  itself^  and  at  the  same 
time  suggested  the  mode  in  which  his  armies  should  operate. 
The  Franks  had  established  themselves  upon  the  lower 
Rhine,  somewhere  in  modern  Belgium,  and  had  chosen  for 
hereditary  monarchs  the  *'  long-haired  ^  or  '* free-bom"  Mero- 
viDgian  family,  by  the  ancient  and  picturesque  custom  of 
elevating  the  future  sovereign  on  a  buckler.  Clodion  was  the 
first  who  received  this  dignity,  and  for  twenty  years 
he  ruled  his  rude  warriors  with  prudence,  and,  de- 
spite the  Roman  opi>osition,  extended  his  dominion  by  their 
valour.  At  his  death  he  left  two  sons.  Discord,  as  was  so 
often  the  case,  arose  between  the  brothers.  Meroveus,  the 
younger,  sought  the  aid  of  Rome,  and  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  adopted  by  Aetius.  The  elder  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Attila,  and  offered  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  precisely 
what  the  llun  desired.    Nor  was  internal  treachery  wanting. 
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Gaul,  as  we  have  seen,  was  harassed  by  the  insurrection  .of 
its  miserable  and  oppressed  peasantry  or  Bagaudte.  One  of 
these  insurrectionary  chieftains,  a  physician  named  Eudoxus^ 
pursued  by  Roman  vengeance,  took  refuge  with  Attila,  and 
promised  him  the  aid  of  all  the  brigands,  criminals,  and 
revolted  peasants  in  the  country.  The  astute  monarch 
availed  himself  of  the  local  knowledge  of  the  fugitive,  but 
before  committing  his  fortunes  to  the  chances  of  war,  he 
determined  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Gen- 
seric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  by  this  time  become 
masters  of  Africa,  a  foe  almost  as  formidable  to  Home  as 
Attila  himself.  G«nseric  had  attempted  a  design  as  ambi- 
tious as  that  of  Attila, — a  federation  of  all  the  barbarians 
quartered  in  the  Empire  against  its  authority,  and  had  for 
this  purpose  married  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
the  Visigothic  king  of  the  south  of  France.  The  unfortu- 
nate girl  having  excited  her  husband*s  suspicion,  he  muti- 
lated her  features  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  sent  her  back 
in  this  condition  to  her  royal  father.  This  insult  he  knew 
would  produce  eternal  enmity  between  Visigoth  and  Vandal, 
and  therefore  he  eagerly  courted,  by  lavish  presents,  the 
friendship  of  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Attila  no  less 
eagerly  responded,  and  the  two  concerted  a  combined  attack 
upon  Italy  from  the  Alps  and  from  the  Mediterranean.  All 
things  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  gathered  up  his  strength  for 
the  effort.  All  the  realms  of  barbarism,  from  the  frozen 
fields  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Khine,  sent  forth  their  savage  legions  at  his  calL  Never 
before,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  never  singB,  except  per- 
haps in  the  expeditions  of  Timour  and  Tchen^-khan,  was  so 
vast  and  wild  a  host  gathered  beneath  the  standard  of  a 
single  leader.  Five  hundred  thousand  fighting  men  were 
assembled  in  central  Europe,  ready  to  precipitate  themselves 
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upon  Gaul.  The  catalogue  of  Sidonias  might  rival  that 
of  Homer.*  You  shall  have  the  enumeration  as  given  by 
M.  Thierry : — 

^  History  has  lefl  for  us  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  this 
army,  whose  masses  encumbered  not  only  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  all  the  surrounding  country.  Never  since  the 
days  of  Xerxes  had  Europe  witnessed  such  a  gathering  of 
nations,  known  or  unknown :  the  battle-roll  included  five 
hundred  thousand  warriora  Asia  figured  there  in  the  per- 
son of  her  most  hideous  and  ferocious  representatives :  the 
black  Hun  and  the  Acatzir,  armed  with  their  long  quivers ; 
the  Aian,  with  his  ponderous  lance  and  cuirass  of  plaited 
horn ;  the  Neuri  and  the  Bellonoti ;  the  Creloni,  painted 
and  tattooed,  whose  weapon  was  a  scythe,  and  who  wore, 
by  way  of  an  ornament,  a  cloak  composed  of  human  skin. 
From  the  Sarmatian  plains  had  come  the  Bastarnse  in  their 
waggons,  half  Slaves,  half  Asiatics  in  blood,  resembling  the 
Germans  in  their  equipment  for  war,  the  Scythians  in  their 
manners,  and  being  polygamists  like  the  Huns.  Germany 
had  furnished  her  most  distant  tribes,  dwellera  in  the  ex- 
treme west  and  north  :  the  Huge  Grom  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula ;  the  Scyrian  and  Turcilingian,  who 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Dwina,  names 
then  obscure,  but  soon  to  acquire  a  terrible  significance  : 
they  marched  to  battle  with  the  round  Scandinavian  buckler 
and  short  sword.  There,  too,  were  to  be  seen  the  Heruli, 
swift  in  the  chase  and  invincible  in  fight,  the  terror  of  their 
kindred  Germans,  who  exterminated  them  at  last.     Neither 

*  **  Subito  commota  tnmulta 
BArbarigp  tolas  in  te  transfuderat  Arctos, 
Gallia !  pugoacem  Rugum  comitante  Gelono, 
Gepida  trux  sequitur  ;  Scyrum  Bargundio  cogit, 
Chunus,  BelloDotns,  Neums,  Bastarna,  Toringiis, 
Bructenis,  ulvoea  quern  vel  Nicer  abluit  unda, 
Prorumpit  Francus  ;  cecidit  cito  secta  bipenni 
Herojnia  in  lintres,  et  RhoDum  texuit  alno.** 

SiDON.  Afoll.,  Pan.  AvUi,  818^25« 
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tbe  Ostrogoth  nor  the  Lombard  were  disobedient  to  the 
call ;  they  were  there,  with  their  ponderous  infantry  so 
dreaded  by  Rome."* 

This  heterogeneous  host,  extending  its  front  from  Basle 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehine,  passed  the  riyer  in  two  great 
divisions,  one  towards  its  source,  and  the  other  near  its 
embouchure,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  did  the  allied 
armies  in  1814.  Attila  directed  them  upon  Orleans,  which, 
standing  at  the  highest  part  of  the  curve  formed  by  the 
great  central  river  of  France,  the  Loire,  was  then,  as  after- 
wards, the  most  important  strategic  position  in  Gaul.  It 
was  guarded  by  some  Alans  in  the  service  of  the  Empire, 
but  their  king,  Sangiban,  influenced  either  by  terror  or  the 
hope  of  reward,  promised  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the  gates 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Huns.  Meantime  Aetius  had  been 
organizing  the  means  of  resistance.  Uncertainty  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Attila  had  delayed  him  long  behind  the  Alps 
in  a  position  which  he  dared  not  quit  so  long  as  the  capital 
was  itself  menaced.  But  as  soon  as  the  project  of  the  Hun 
became  patent,  he  descended  into  Southern  Gaul,. bringing 
with  him  all  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  he  could  collect,  and 
hastened  to  form  a  junction  with  TheodoriC,  the  Visigoth 
king.  But  here  he  was  arrested  by  an  unexpected 
obstacle.  The  Visigoths  would  not  move.  An  autograph 
letter  from  Valentinian  ;  promises,  entreaties,  and  represen- 
tations of  the  common  danger,  were  of  no  avail.  "  The 
Romans  have  got  us  both  into  this  scrape,"  was  the  answer  ;* 
"  let  them  get  us  out  of  it."  It  was  then  seen  how  powerful 
is  the  agency  of  personal  influence  even  upon  the  destiny 
of  nations.  What  the  emperor,  Aetius,  and  the  imminent 
j)eril  of  the  civilized  world  had  been  unable  to  accomplish, 
was  eflected  by  the  persuasions  of  a  single  man.t     Among 

*  Histoire  d'Attila,  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

t  "  Orbis,  Avite,  salus,  cui  uon  nova  gloria  nunc  est. 

Quod  rogat  Aetius  voluisti,  et  non  nocet  bostis.  [Vis  I 
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tbe  pleaw&t  biUa  of  Auyezgne,  dwelt  a  Bomanuwd  Celtic 
mnjBAor^  Medliaa  Avitos^  who  had  served  the  Empire  with 
ngnal  snoQesa  in  peace  and  war,  and  who  had  contriyed  to 
create  afi  atmo^here  of  ahnoit  AngoBtan  refinement  and 
grace  around  him  in  i^at  distant  region,  where  he  led 
a  happier  life  thim  when,  in  after^jii^  he  so  unwisely  wore 
"the  imperial  purple.  The  account  of  this  little  Auvergnat 
podetji  half  Roman,  half  Qaolish,  in  the  fifth  oentuxy,  as 
given  by  its  le^uler's  son-in-law  Sidonios,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  epispdes  of  the  histoxy  of  the  time.*  But 
upon  i^  we  must  not  dwelL  Avitus,  who  was  t^e  object  of 
intense  admiration  at  the  Gothic  court,  urged  upon  the 
king  that  it  would  be  consistent  neither  with  his  honour  nor 
his  safety,  to  permit  the  Hun  to  establish  himself  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  old  king  yielded  to  the 
representations  of  his  friend,  and  gave  the  word  to  arm. 
pis  '^rarriors  received  the  command  with  rapture.  At.  the 
soimd  of  the  Gothic  horn,  so  dreaded  in  the  day  of  battle, 
the  "  legions  of  the  leather  cuirass*'  crowded  to  tbe  Roman 
eagles,  and  Sidonius^  in  an  enthusiastic  outburst,  compares 
the  object  of  hia  paneg3rriq  to  the  ''Arabian  phoenix,'*  at 
whose  call,  ''  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  gather  from  the  utmost 
regions  of  heaven,  while  the  welkin  is  too  narrow  for  their 
rushing  wings.*'t  And  indeed  the  name  and  glory  of  Aetius 
had  attracted  to  take  their  part  in  this  grand  struggle,  all 
the  semi-dvilized  world  of  barbarism.  The  distant  Bretons 
of  the  Armorican  peninsula  answered  to  the  call  There 
too  were  to  be  found  the  Ripuarian  Franks  and  the  Salian 
Franks,  the  latter  under  Meroveus,  the  protege  of  Rome, 
eager  to   meet  their  unworthy  brethren,  who  had  taken 

ViB !  prodest ;  incluaa  tenes  tot  millia  nnfcxi, 
Et  popults  Geticis  sola  eit  tua  gratia  IinieSy 
Infenai  semper  nobis  pacem  tibi  prnstant." 

SiDON.  Afoll.,  Pan.  Aviti,  ▼.  839 — 843. 
*  Sidon.  ApoU.,  Epist.  ii.  2.  t  /6»d.  Pan.  Aviti  v.  854. 
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Berrioe  with  Attila ;  the  Borgandians  burning  to  avenge 
their  wrongs ;  the  Helvetian  mountaineers,  who  had  followed 
AetiuB  from  the  Alps.  Sangiban  too,  with  his  Alans, 
despite  his  treacherous  designs,  dared  not  be  absent.  Th& 
various  Teutonic  bands  who  had  acquired .  any  settlement 
beyond  the  Bhine, — Sueves,  Letes,  and  independent  Franks, — 
Sarmatse  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of 
Autun,  even  Saxon  wanderers  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine  and  Loire  ;* — all  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  great  army 
which  went  forth  to  roll  back  Asiatic  barbarism  from  the 
West.t  What  in  the  mean  time  was  the  £eite  of  Orleans  ? 
Anianus  (St.  Agnan),  its  bishop,  like  so  many  other 
Christian  bishops  in  those  troublous  times,  was  the  only 
real  representative  of  authority  left  to  direct  and  console 
the  trembling  inhabitants.  He  had  sought  Aetius  in  the 
south,  and,  with  the  pathetic  language  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
assured  him  that  if  he  and  his  army  did  not  arrive  within 
six  weeks,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  14th  June,  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  Orleans  would  have  become  the  prey  of  the 
barbarian,  and  a  place  of  desolation.  Aetius  gave  the  re- 
quired promise ;  but  we  h^ve  seen  the  diffiqinlties  which 
retarded  its  performance.  The  citizens  of  Orleans  struggled 
bravely  with  their  swarming  assailants,  and  gazed  anxiously 
from  their  walls  towards  the  south ;  but  no  Eoman  spears  were 
seen  flashing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  Tourraine.  Deferred 
hope  sickened  into  despair,  and  capitulation  was  in  the 
thoughts  and  on  the  lips  of  all.  The  eventful  day  an*ived,  and 
the  pious  Anianus  himself  prayed  fervently  on  his  knees,  and 
exhorted  his  flock  to  pray  for  the  promised  succour.  Three 
times  was  the  messenger  sent,  like  sister  Anne,  to  the  sum- 

*  ''  Quin  et  AremoricuB  piratam  Sazona  tractus 
Sperabat,  cui  pelle  salum  sulcare  BritaDnum 
Ludos,  et  assato  glaucum  mare  findere  lembo." 

SmoN.  Apoll.,  Fan,  AvUi,  368—370. 
f  Jornandes,  de  Heb.  Get.  c.  36. 
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mit  of  tlie  higliteflt  witbh-tower,  to  see  if  he  oould  duoen 
the  tokens  of  deliTeranoe.  Twice  he  returned  without 
intelligenoe.  The  third  timei  just  as  the  hatteiing-imiiM 
of  Attila  were  shaking  down  the  gatei^  a  doad  of  dost  in 
the  horixon  proclaimed  that  the  arengers  were  at  hand.  A 
ohaige  of  cavahy  swept  up  to  the  walls^  and  behind  were  seea 
the  imperial  eagles,  ming^  with  the  standards  of  the  Gothi^ 
and  the  Boman  legions  in  their  serried  ranks.  Snch  is  the 
dramatic  aooount  which  the  worthy  Gregory  of  Tours,*  bent 
upon  glorifying  his  feUow-ssint  Agnan,  has  handed  down 
of  this  ever-inemorable  day, — a  day  long  celebrated  by  a 
religions  solemnity  in  the  Church  of  Rome^  where,  says 
M.  Thierry,  **  the  names  of  Agnan,  Aetius,  and  the  Gothio 
Thorismond,  were  Iningled  in  its  prayers."  There  seems,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  but  that  Orleans  had  already  capitulated 
when  the  relieving  army  arrived,  and  that  a  terrible  straggle 
took  place  in  its  streets.  The  Huns  recklessly  engaged 
in  plundering,  and,  entangled  among  the  houses,  were  taken 
at  a  disadvantage ;  and,  alter  suffering  severely,  fell  back 
to  a  position  where  their  multitudinous  cavalry 
might  act  with  more  effect  The  spot  chosen 
for  deciding  the  great  question  whether  Asia  or  Europe, 
barbarism  or  civilization,  should  rule  the  world,  was  in  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  between  Chldons-suisMame  and  M^ry- 
sur-Seine.  The  final  struggle  was  inaugurated  by  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  at  the  latter  place,  between  the  Gepidse, 
composing  the  rear-guard  of  the  Huns,  and  the  Merovingian 
Franks,  who  marched  in  the  Roman  van.  The  Frankish 
battleaxe  forced  back  the  sword  and  spear.  The  combat  con- 
tinued the  whole  night ;  but  when  morning  rose,  1,500  corses 
attested  the  fury  of  the  combatants.  Next  day  was  fought 
that  great  fight  of  Ch&lons — ''  one  of  the  four  decisive  battles 
of  history,"  the  very  thought  of  which  overpowered  the 
imaginationof  contemporarie8,and  beggared  all  their  resources 

*  Gregoiy  of  Tonn^  ii.  7. 
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of  language.  "  Bellum,**  says  JomandeSy  in  his  ragged  Latin, 
"  atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  cui  simile  nulla  usquam 
narrat  Antiquitas,  ubi  talia  gesta  referuntur,  ut  nihil  est 
quod  in  yit&  bu&  conspicere  potuisset  egregius,  qui  hujus 
miraculi  privaretur  aspectu."*  A  few  miles  on  the  Stras- 
burg  side  of  Ch&lons  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  camp, 
at  a  place  called  in  the  guide-books  **  Fan  urn  Minervae.'* 
Around  these  stretches  a  wide  plain,  through  which  runs 
the  river  V^e,  here  a  narrow  stream,  probably  the  "rivulus 
humili  rip4  prolabens"  of  Jomandes.  A  dull  foreboding 
oppressed  the  Huns.  Attila  exhibited  extreme  agitation  all 
the  night,  and  like  the  Babylonian  monarch,  summoned  the 
diviners  to  read  his  fate.  There,  beneath  the  royal  tent, 
pitched  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  Calmuck  sorcerers 
from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  with  their  horrid  rites,  asked  the 
question  of  destiny,  on  the  answer  to  which  the  fate  of  both 
worlds  hung.  "  Attila  shall  be  defeated,  but  the  leader  of 
the  enemy  shall  fall,"  was  the  response.  The  death  of  Aetius, 
the  companion  of  his  own  youth,  the  only  man,  as  he  well 
knew,  capable  of  holding  together  the  Eoman  empire, 
seemed  to  the  king  of  the  Huns  well  worth  the  loss  of  a 
battle.  He  determined  to  engage,  but  previously  encou- 
raged his  people  with  a  speech,  which  Jomandes  reports  in 
full.  Like  the  speeches  of  Livy,  it  is  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity ;  but  it  breathes  the  ferocious  spirit  of  '^  the  Scourge 
of  God."^  He  tells  his  warriors,  "  To  assault,  is  half  the  way 
to  victory  :  these  hordes  of  degenerate  Bomans,  with  their 
unworthy  allies,  will  not,  cannot  withstand  the  fury  of  your 
eyes  in  the  shock  of  battle*  Fortune  would  never  have 
made  the  Huns  victorious  over  so  many  nations,  did  she  not 
mean  to  reserve  for  them  the  raptures  of  this  strife,**  an 
expression  immortalized  by  a  modem  poet.t  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Attila  came  forth  from  his  intrenched 
camp  in  order  of  battle.  On  his  left  were  the  Ostrogoths, 
*  JorDEDdes,  ut  sap.  f  Byron,  Ode  to  Napoleon. 
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under  Yalamir,  the  best-trained  soldiers  in  his  army.  £Gi 
right  was  occupied  by  Ardaiic,  with  the  remains  of  the 
Gepids,  and  the  other  tribes  who  had  followed  his  standard 
to  the  war.  He  himself  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre 
with  his  Huns,  for  greater  security,  says  Jomandes,  but 
most  probably  with  the  intention  of  bursting  through  the 
opposing  line  with  his  irresistible  cavalry,  and  thus  cutting 
the  Boman  army  in  two.  Aetius  assumed  the  command  of 
his  own  left,  where  stood  the  legionaries;  on  the  right  he 
placed  the  Visigoths,  confronting  their  Ostrogoth  brethrm; 
his  centre  was  composed  of  Franks  and  Burgundians,  and 
the  Alani,  of  whose  loyalty  he  had  reason  to  doubt.  Pro- 
bably foreseeing  the  impetuous  charge  of  Attila,  he 
strengthened  his  own  wings,  that  he  might  overlap  and 
surround  him  by  driving  back  the  wings  of  the  enemy. 
Something  of  the  kind  occurred.  Attila  and  his  uncon- 
quered  horsemen  carried  all  before  them ;  but  on  the 
Boman  right  the  Visigoths,  after  a  terrible  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  in  which  the  brave  old  Theodoric  fell,  drove  back 
the  Ostrogoths  from  the  field,  and,  transported  by  the  excite- 
ment of  success,  fell  furiously  upon  the  left  centre  of  the 
victorious  Huns.  On  the  right,  Aetius,  who  had  more  than 
held  his  ground  against  Ardaric,  closed  in  upon  them  with 
the  legionaries.  The  battle  was  now  over,  and  Attila, 
fighting  his  way  through  the  meleey  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty regained  his  camp.  An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it 
by  assault;  but  dense  flights  of  arrows  from  behind  the 
wooden  waggons,  directed  with  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
hunters  of  the  desert,  kept  the  enemy  at  bay.  Such  was 
the  great  battle  of  Chalons,  which  saved  Gaul  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe.  It  might  have  been  yet  more  de- 
cisive, had  not  the  Boman  army  immediately  broken  up. 
Aetius  is  said  to  have  feared  the  Goths,  and  to  have 
counselled  their  new  leader,  Thorismond,  son  of  the  slain 
Theodoric,  to  anticipate  his  brother's  claims,  and  secure  the 
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kingdom  by  an  immediate  return  to  his  capital,  Tonloose. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  selfishness  of  the  Gothic 
prince  himself  suggested  the  scheme,  and  disarranged  the 
plans  of  A e tins.  However,  whether  prompted  by  Koman 
advice  or  in  pursuance  of  his  own  policy,  it  is  certain  that 
Thorismond  instantly  withdrew.  Attila,  fearing  a  stratagem, 
made  no  attempt  to  assail  Aetius,  but,  says  Jomandcs,  when 
a  long  silence  followed  the  departure  of  the  foe,  he  deemed 
himself  master  of  the  field,  and,  with  the  joys  of  victory, 
resumed  the  dreams  of  ambition.  His  first  thought  was  of 
vengeance.  Home,  and  the  man  who  had  saved  Home,  were 
its  objects.  Falling  back  beyond  the  Bhiue,  he  devoted  his 
energy  to  amassing  a  firesh  force  as  formidable  as  that  which 
fought  at  Ch&lons.  '*  Was  Attila  really  vanquished  ?"  asks 
M.  Thierry.  **  Certainly  not,**  he  replies ;  he  was  not,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  to  whom  waggons  well 
filled  with  booty,  and  long  trains  of  captives,  were  always  sufEi- 
cient  assurance  of  success.  To  secure  these,  the  king  of  the 
Huns  led  his  army  back  by  Troyes,  Cologne,  and  Thuringia, 
devastating  the  lands  in  defiance,  and  burning  the  Roman 
cities.  To  every  traveller  who  makes  the  tour  of  the 
Bhine,  an  abiding  memorial  of  his  progress  is  presented, 
where  one  of  the  most  famous  churches  of  Cologne  keeps 
watch  over  the  consecrated  bones  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
eleven  thousand  virgins.  The  following  spring  he  passed  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  reappeared,  terrible  as  ever,  on  the  Italian 
plains.  Meantime,  ''  the  last  of  the  Romans  **  was  sufiering 
the  wrong  which  a  debauched  and  despotic  court  always 
infiicts  sooner  or  later  upon  a  great  man.  The  parasites  of 
Valentinian  accused  Aetius  of  betraying  the  Empire  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Huns,  aud  of  employing  Attila,  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  as  a  bugbear  to  terrify  the  emperor.  **  Thus 
only,"  they  said,  "  could  he  find  the  means  of  keeping  all 
real  power  io  his  owi^  hands."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Aetius  was  ambitious ;  but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  was  a 
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tnitor.  His  desgns  probiblj  extended  no  farther  tlm  tlie 
niarmge  of  his  ion  witb  Endoxia,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  a  design  which  the  emperor  himself  had  eneo«- 
raged.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  his  onpopalantj  at  coari 
enleebled  his  power  in  the  field.  Attihi  was  already  on  the 
sammit  of  the  Jalian  Alp&  The  coort  of  RaTenna  was 
paralyzed  with  alarm,  bat  Aetias  was  without  anything 
that  coald  be  called  an  army  of  defence.  Bemembering  his 
brsTe  comrades  of  Gaol,  Franka^  Borgandiana,  and  'Visi- 
goths, Actios  wished  to  place  the  emperor  in  safety  among 
them  before  engaging  in  this  last  desperate  straggle  for 
Italy.  The  proposal  called  forth  a  storm  of  indignation  and 
obloqay.  Actios  coold  do  nothing  bat  fidl  back  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Po,  transport  Yalentinian  from  Eavenna  to 
Borne,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  succoars  which  he  had 
requested  from  the  brave  emperor  of  the  ISagt,  Aquileia 
was  at  this  time  the  most  important  city  of  Northern 
Italy.  It  Btood  in  a  lovely  plain,  "girt  with  green  vine- 
yards, and  blooming  with  flowers  as  for  a  f(Ste."*  The 
IIuus  swept  over  this  beautiful  spot,  as  the  conflagration 
over  the  prairie,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  black- 
ucNH  and  ashes,  and  sat  down  before  the  city.  The  gigantic 
earthen  mounds  which  encircled  their  encampment  may 
still  bo  seen  in  ruins  near  Udine.  The  place  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  river  and  defended  by  a  strong  wall,  flanked 
with  lofty  towers.  Against  these  defences  the  Hunnish 
honhjs  dashed  up  like  the  ocean,  and  recoiled  like  its 
sj»ray.  As  at  Orleans,  the  barbarian  arms  and  tactics 
were  of  little  avail  against  stone  walls.  Squadrons  of 
charging  horse,  and  clouds  of  unerring  arrows,  could  not 
carry  ditches  and  ramparts.  Tfiey  attempted  other  means 
without  more  success.  In  vain  the  Huns  swarmed  day 
after  day  to  assault  and  ej*calade ;  day  after  day  they  were 
driven  back.  Three  months  passed  ^way,  and  the  hot 
*  HerodiAD,  Hist,  viii.,  qaoted  by  Thierry. 
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season  was  at  hand  The  barbarians  lost  heart ;  even  Attila 
himself  in  profound  dejection,  meditated  a  retreat,  when  one 
day,  while  contemplating  as  usual  the  wall  which  had  foiled 
so  many  efforts,  he  observed  some  storks  flying  away  with 
their  little  ones  from  a  ruined  tower.  He  instantly  felt  that 
the  place  was  doomed,  and  impressed  his  army  with  his  own 
conviction.  "  Behold,"  said  he,  **  these  birds,  with  prophetic 
knowledge  of  the  future,  are  quitting  a  city  about  to  perish, 
and  desert  at  the  approach  of  peril  the  towers  so  soon  to 
falL"*  The  Huns  had  ever  regarded  their  monarch  with 
superstitious  awe.  In  the  present  case  they  fully  believed 
the  prophecy,  and  the  prophecy,  like  many  others,  wrought 
its  own  fulfilment.  They  multiplied  their  military  engines 
and  means  of  assault,  they  attacked  the  place  with  redou- 
bled fury,  and  at  last  surmounted  the  wall. 

Aquileia  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  from  its  ashes  sprung  a 
phcenix,  which  by  the  splendour  of  its  plumes  long  fixed  upon 
itself  the  gaze  of  men.  Flying  from  Aquileia  and  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  in  the  Venetian  district,  as  it  was  even 
then  called,  the  terrified  inhabitants  sought  refuge  from  the 
horsemen  of  the  Hun  in  an  archipelago  of  inaccessible 
islands,  surrounded  and  secured  by  the  northern  waters  of 
the  Adriatic.  This  lonely  spot,  for  long  ages  the  haunt  of 
the  seabird  and  the  solitary  fisherman,  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  the  long  glories  of  republican  Venice, — "a  city," 
writes  her  enthusiastic  admirer,  **  which  was  to  be  set  like  a 
golden  clasp  on  the  girdle  of  the  earth,  to  write  her  history 
on  the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea-surges,  and  to  word  it  in 
their  thunder,  and  to  gather  and  give  forth,  in  world-wide 
pulsation,  the  glory  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  from  the 
burning  heart  of  her  fortitude  and  splendour."  t  Summer 
was  now  at  hand,  and  the  Italian  climate  had  done  its  usual 
work  upon  the  frames  of  the  northern  barbarians.     Sickness 

*  Jornaiides,  de  Keb.  Get.  o.  42. 
f  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  ii.  p.  10. 
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and  death  were  rife  in  the  camp  of  the  Huns,  the  strongest 
suffered  from  debility.  After  the  sack  of  the  northern 
cities,  all  in  the  barbarian  camp,  save  the  unoonquered  spirit 
of  the  king  himself,  were  anxious  to  postpone  fresh  opera- 
tions until  another  year.  Attila  resolved  to  force  his  way 
over  the  Apennines,  give  battle  to  Aetius  before  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  pass  in  vengeful  triumph  up  the  Sacred  Way, 
which  had  seen  the  imperial  people  trample  for  so  many 
centuries  upon  the  necks  of  barbaric  kings.  But  it  was  no 
longer  now  the  Home  which  reused  to  speak  of  peace  even 
while  the  enemy  was  at  her  gates.  She  deemed  it  best  to 
anticipate  his  arrival,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  the 
victor's  wrath,  the  principal  place  in  which  was  occupied  by 
the  venerable  pontiff  Leo  IV.,  canonized  by  the  Church  of 
Home  with  the  name  of  "  Great."  Leo  was  a  man  of  rare 
ability,  eloquence,  firmness,  and  knowledge  of  the  times.  In 
the  curious  taste  of  the  day,  he  was  styled  the  Cicero  of 
Catholic  rhetoric,  the  Homer  of  Theology,  the  Aristotle  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Faith.*  To  his  persoual  reputation  he 
added  the  prestige  of  his  position  as  chief  officer  of  the 
Church,  a  prestige  not  without  its  effect  even  upon  the 
barbarian  mind.  No  better  envoy  could  have  been  chosen, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  success  of  the  mission 
should  have  been  elevated  by  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  writers 
into  a  miraculous  confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church.  But  many  considerations 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Attila.  His  army  was  reduced 
in  numbers,  enfeebled  and  disorganized  by  disease ;  his 
geneitds  discontented,  and  unwilling  to  advance.  Somewhat 
of  the  ancient  awe  still  clung  around  the  name  of  Rome  ;  the 
terror  of  ten  centuries  of  dominion  could  not  pass  away  in  a 
single  hour,  and  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  spoiler  Alaric  had  been 
regarded  with  a  feeling  of  superstitious  dresid  throughout  all 
the  barbarian  world.     When,  therefore,  the  ambassadors  met 

*  Vita  S.  Leon.  Magni,  apud  Bell,  quoted  by  Thierry,  p.  219. 
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tbe  king  of  the  Huns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manttu^ 
he  condescended  to  listen  to  their  oTertores,  and 
on  the  6th  July,  consented  to  quit  Italy,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  tribute.  But  his  compliance  was 
only  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  ''  reader  powr  mieux 
satUerJ"  Never  abandoning  his  design  upon  Home,  even  at 
the  hour  of  his  departure  he  provided  himself  with  a  pretext 
for  return.  '*  Send,"  said  he,  *'  my  affianced  bride  Honoria, 
with  her  dowry,  into  the  land  of  the  Huns,  or  I  will  come 
with  spring  to  seek  her  at  the  head  of  an  army."*  With 
this  menace  upon  his  lips,  he  departed  for  his  wooden  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  he  did  not  return  by  the 
way  which  he  came,  for  in  the  present  condition  of  his  army 
he  was  most  unwilling  to  encounter  the  legions  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  as  he  debouched  from  the  defiles  of  the 
Julian  Alps.  He  retired,  therefore,  by  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
of  Noricum,  and  his  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
peace,  plundered  the  town  of  Augsburg  or  Augusta,  which 
lay  upon  his  way.  Whilst  crossing  the  little  river  Lech,  a 
tiibutary  of  the  Danube,  an  incident  occurred  which  excited 
the  superstitious  foreboding  of  his  followers.  A  female  in 
the  garb  of  a  sorceress  or  Druidess  of  Gaul,  rushed  forward 
in  his  path,  and  seizing  his  bridle-rein,  exclaimed,  **  Back, 
Attila,  back  1"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  purport  of 
the  warning,  whether  it  was  meant  to  apprise  the  king  of  a 
cqming  danger,  or  to  deprecate  the  abandonment  of  Italy, 
the  termination  of  the  great  conqueror's  career  which  fol- 
lowed so  closely  upon  the  words,  attached  to  them  in  after- 
times  a  significance  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
acquired.  The  winter  was  passed  in  the  exchange  of  haughty 
recriminations  and  defiance  with  the  Eastern  court.  Despite 
hi 3  avowed  intention  of  visiting  Home  for  his  bride,  he 
declared  to  Marcian  that^  if  the  tribute  promised  by  Theo- 
dosius  were  not  paid,  he  would  come  in  person  to  Constanti- 

*  Jornandefl,  de  Reb.  Get.  o.  42. 
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nople  to  eziet  it  Mansuui  was  not  the  num  to  be  awed 
eren  hj  the  king  of  the  Huns.  He  retorted  threat  for 
threat,  etrengthened  his  defenees,  and  levied  troopa.  BoA 
an  event  was  at  hand  which  was  to  defer  the  doom  of  tbe 
imperial  eity  for  ezaotly  a  thousand  years.  During  tlie 
winter,  says  Jomandes^  Attila  determined,  in  addition  to 
his  innumerable  wives  ('^innumerabOes  nxores*^  to  take  to 
himself  another,  a  maiden  of  exceeding  beauty,  named 
Ildioa  Tradition  Taries  as  to  her  origin.  Sb»  is  on  the 
one  hand  represented  as  a  Bactrian  princesii^  on  the  other 
as  daughter  of  a  Bnrgundian  or  Frankish  king.  The  name 
certainly  has  a  Teutonic  sound,  and  seeitis  still  to  survive  in 
Hildegarde ;  nor  is  the  &ot  unimportant  in  reference  to  what 
followed.  Attila  had  apparently  pursued  the  old  Homeric 
practice,  he  laid  waste  the  native  city  and  slaughtered  the 
relatives  of  his  future  bride  before  admitting  her  to  his 
seraglio.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp, 
but  on  the  following  morning  be  was  fouud  dead  in  his  bed, 
weltering  in  gore.  Ildioo  was  seated  by  his  side  apparently 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  The  account  given  by  the  Huns, 
and  perpetuated  in  their  national  traditions,  is,  that  he  had 
ever  been  subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  that  the 
heemorrhage  having  broken  out  while  he  was  reclining  on 
his  back,  he  had  been  stifled  in  his  own  blood.  (German 
tradition  asserts  that  the  free  daughter  of  the  forest  avenged 
the  murder  of  her  kinsmen  and  her  own  shame  by  the 
poniard.  The  Latins  added,  that  she  was  aided  by  an 
emissary  of  Aetius,  who  had  been  surreptitiously  introduced 
into  the  household  of  the  Hun.  It  is  idle  now  to  discuss 
these  different  tales.  The  fact  remains,  Attila  was  no  more ; 
and  by  his  death  was  broken  up  that  great  confederation  of 
barbarism,  held  together  by  his  commanding  genius  and  iron 
will,  which  at  one  time  equalled  in  dimensions,  and  threat- 
ened soon  to  surpass  in  power,  the  empire  of  Rome. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Attila  may  be  found  in 
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the  iDterestiDg  work  of  M.  Thierry.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  it  out  here.  Immediately  afler  his  death,  the  Qer- 
mans  refused  to  submit  to  the  divided  rule  of  his  sons.  The 
army  of  Attila  split  up  into  two  great  camps;  on  the  one 
side  were  the  Gepid»  and  Ostrogoths,  with  the  majority  of 
the  Teutonic  nations ;  on  the  other  the  Hum^  the  Alans,  the 
Sarmatians  or  Slavonians,  and  the  few  Germans  who  still 
owned  allegiance  to  the  memory  of  Attila.  A  vast  plain 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Danube  was  selected  to  decide 
this  vital  struggle,  known  as  the  battle  of  Net&d,  which, 
though  less  famous  in  history,  may  perhaps  claim  equal  im- 
portance with  that  of  Ch&lons,  as  an  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  civilization.  Jomandes  revels  in  his  picture  of  the  strife, 
and  becomes  almost  as  savage  as  the  combatants  while  he 
describes  their  furious  passions,  their  weapons,  and  their 
wounds.  Fortune  at  first  seemed  to  favour  the  Huns  ;  but 
Grerman steadfastness  prevailed;  €k>thsand  Gepidae  scattered 
the  less-disciplined  bands  of  Asia ;  and  Ardaric,  the  king  of 
the  latter  tribe  for  the  time,  established  himself  in  the  royal 
residence  of  Attila,  and  assumed  the  leading  position  in  the 
barbarian  world.  Gibbon  succinctly  describes  the  fate  of 
Attila*s  immediate  descendants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add 
anything  to  that  description,  for  the  Huns  proper  disappear 
as  a  great  power  after  the  disastrous  dissolution  of  their 
confederation. 

The  battle  of  Net4d,  I  say,  broke  the  power  of  the  Huns 
and  put  an  end  to  their  ephemeral  empire.  Under  the  sons 
and  successors  of  Attila  they  either  retired  into  Asia,  or 
gradually  wore  out  their  strength  in  unavailing  struggles 
against  the  Ostrogoth  domination  and  in  combinations  with 
other  barbarian  tribes  to  plunder  the  possessions  of  the 
Byzantine  Csesars.  But  the  races  of  Turanian  stock  were 
still  destined  to  reappear  more  than  once  upon  the  stage  of 
European  politics,  and  to  play  there  no  imdistinguished 
part&     The  empire  of  Attila  was  aocm  partially  revived  by 
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the  Idnsmen  of  Iiis  HoiUy  and  acquired  ad  exi^iaoiiy  not  in- 
deed quite  eqiud  to  the  dominioii  of  that  '^  Tamer  of  natjona^** 
jet  one  not  ondesenriDg  of  eompanaon  with  it,  in  respect  of 
ica  power,  ita  militarj  exploita,  and  the  influence  whidi  it 
exerted  apon  both  branchea  of  ita  Boman  rivaL  The  Avare^ 
aa  tbej  were  incorrectlj  called,  bj  appearing  at  the  critical 
moment,  enabled  the  Lombarda  to  annihilate  their  here- 
ditary enemies  the  Gepidie,  and  thns  accomplish  their  long- 
dierished  project  of  ioTading  Italj.^  And  to  the  Greek 
the  Avars  proved  a  still  more  formidable  foe.  Thej  bnte 
down  the  defences  of  the  Dannbe,  and  permanentlj  esta- 
blished themselves  between  that  river  and  the  Save ;  thej 
conquered,  and  after  conquest^  organized  the  Slavic  tribes 
against  the  common  enemy;  they  almost  unceasingly  ravaged 
the  northern  provinces  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  capital, 
and  iraix>sed  upon  the  Byzantine  court  a  tribute  vrhich  the 
strongest  and  wisest  of  its  sovereigns  were  only  too  glad  to 
pay.  They  carried  their  audacity  further  still.  Allied  with 
the  Persian,  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy  of  Rome,  they 
ap])cared  upon  the  European  bank  of  the  Bospborus,  while 
the  troops  of  Chosroes  occupied  the  Asiatic  side,  and  nearly 
inflicted  upon  the  wealthy  and  magnificent  Constantinople 
what  Rome  had  suffered  from  the  Goths  of  Alaric  and  the 
pirate  hordes  of  the  Vandal  king. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Avars  in  Europe  was  accom- 
panied by  some  singular  circumstances,  which,  as  they  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Gibbon,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe.  Amid  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  of  populations 
in  Central  Asia,  and  the  numberless  revolutions  among  the 
tribes  of  Turanian  origin,  which  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the 
term  to  call  political,  the  Avars  appear  to  have  acquired  a 
strong  and  widely-spread  dominion  over  their  neighbours. 
Conspicuous  among  these  were  the  Ouars,  also  called  Khouni 
(\oifPoi)f  a  word  which  at  once  identifies  them  with  the 

*  See  Leoture  VI. 
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Huns,  who  received  this  appellation  from  the  Greek  hifl- 
torians.  They  seem  to  have  submitted  unwilliugly  enough 
to  their  masters,  until  the  advent  of  a  stronger  race  involved 
both  in  a  common  captivity.  Far  away,  in  the  very  centre 
of  Asia,  afc  the  foot  of  the  Altaic  range,  two  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  Caspian  and  Chinese  seas,  the  Buy  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Siberian  shore,  dwelt  the  great  Khan  of  the 
Turks,  "  king  of  seven  nations,  and  lord  of  the  seven  climates 
of  the  world."  This  potentate  reduced  the  Avars  beneath 
his  sway ;  but  some  unknown  cause  appears  to  have  rendered 
him  suspicious  of  their  allegiance.  A  visit  of  investigation 
became  necessary  :  it  was  paid  with  consequences  the  most 
frightful.  Three  hundred  thousand  human  beings  fell  vic- 
tims to  his  wrath.  For  the  space  of  four  days'  journey  the 
earth  was  covered  with  decaying  corpses.*  The  blow  was 
fatal  to  the  Avars  ;  but  it  gave  freedom  to  their  former 
dependents,  the  Ouar  KhounL  Watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, they  at  last  found  one  in  the  engagements  or  neglect 
of  their  new  lords,  the  Turks;  and  gathering  together 
their  wives  and  their  children,  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
they  turned  their  waggons  towards  the  setting  sun.  This 
immense  exodus  comprised  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.  The  terror  which  inspired  their  flight  ren* 
dered  them  resistless  in  onset ;  for  the  avenging  Turk  was 
behind  their  track.  They  overturned  everything  before 
them,  even  the  Hunnic  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  who  had 
long  hovered  on  the  north-east  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  and, 
driving  out  or  enslaving  the  inhabitants,  established  them- 
selves in  the  wide  plains  which  stretch  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Don.  In  that  age  of  imperfect  information  they 
were  naturally  enough  confounded  with  the  greatest  and 
most  formidable  tribe  of  the  Turanian  stock  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  West.    The  report  that  the  Avars  had  broken 

*  Tbeopbylact,  quoted  Histoire  d'Attila  et  see  Successeurs,  voL  i. 
p.  896. 
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loose  fiEom  Aa%  mad  van  eoaSsog  m  iiiMwrilik  Am  id 
oremm  Europe,  wpread  italf  all  aloog  both  banka  of  tho 
Danabe^  and  peoetzmted  to  the  Byamtiiie  eoark  With 
true  becbaric  eaDniag,  the  Onar  Khomii  availed  tlieinadv^e 
of  the  miaUke^  and  bf  ealliog  themadrea  *«  Avar%"  ki^Blj 
iocreaaed  the  terrota  of  their  name^  and  their  ehaaeea  of 
eonqoest.  Their  suceeaB  waa  werj  great ;  ao  greats  indeed, 
that  they  aooa  fislt  themaelreB  in  e  potttion  to  demand  hiida 
and  n  penaiiHi  from  the  emperor  Joatinian.  Joatinian  vaa 
approachiog  his  dotage ;  he  had,  at  any  rate,  loat  that  ad- 
minietratfve  eneigj  which  lendered  the  early  part  of  Ina 
zeign  worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Bome.  He  hesitated 
aa  to  his  reply.  Motives  of  policy  finally  prevailed :  he 
accepted  the  ofier  of  the  Guar  ELhooni  to  act  against  the 
other  barbarian  enemies  of  the  Empire,  and  promised  than 
an  annmd  tribute,  disguised  under  the  name  of  pay,  but  de* 
ierred  the  question  as  to  territorial  settlement.    For  the  next 

five  years  this  policy  was  successful :  for  the 

A.D.  562— 567.      .  ,       j^,  i.       •     1^       4.U-. 

Avars  employed  them  m  extermmating  the 

Hunnic  tribes  north  and  east  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  their  lands.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Turks  had 
dufcovered  the  disappearance  of  the  Ouar  KhounL  Their  anger 
was  intense.  '^  They  are  not  birds  to  fly  through  the  air,* 
said  the  great  Khan ;  ^  they  are  not  fish  to  hide  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea :  they  are  on  the  earth,  and  I  will  have  them." 
His  wrath  was  naturally  enough  directed  towards  the  ruler 
who  had  received  his  rebellious  vassals,  slaves  of  his  slaves, 
and  rewarded  them  with  territory  and  gold.  An  embassy 
was  dispatched  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  Turks  made  their  portentous  appearance  in  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nearly  a  thousand  years 
were  to  elapse  before  they  laid  her  walls  in  ruins,  and 
reared  the  standard  of  a  fidth  of  which  she  as  yet  had 
never  heard,  upon  the  fanes  where  worshipped  the  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world.    But  even  at  this  distant  period  a 
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prescient  alarm  appears  to  have  possessed  the  imagination  of 
the  Christians.  The  strange  Asiatics  were  regarded  with 
mixed  curiosity  and  terror  by  the  luxurious  sons  of  Con- 
stantinople. Justinian  was  disabused  of  his  delusion,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  reproached  for  his  credulity.  He 
dismissed  the  ambassadors  with  lavish  presents  and  studied 
politeness ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  express  his  deep  disgust  at  the 
cheat  which  had  been  practised  upon  him.  ^till,  however, 
he  hesitated  to  break  openly  with  the  Avars ;  for  the  Avars, 
aided  by  the  terror  which  their  name  inspired,  and  by  their 
supposed  connection  with  the  Empire,  had  by  this  time  ac- 
quired a  fatal  hold  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
founded  a  dominion  which  in  power,  if  not  in  extent,  rivalled 
the  territory  won  for  a  moment  by  the  "  Scourge  of  God.'* 
In  this  limited  space  we  cannot  pursue  its  history ;  but  in 
its  relations  with  the  rival  empire  of  civilization,  it  obtained 
all  the  advantages  which  strength,  cunning,  audacity,  and 
unbounded  perfidy  Were  likely  to  assert  over  imbecility  and 
decay.  Even  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  the  Greek  empire 
occupied  the  humiliating  position  of  a  tributary.  But 
Justin  II.,  the  successor  of  Justinian,  was  an  arrogant 
pedant,  and,  consequently,  a  fool.  He  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  dangers  of  his  situation ;  or,  if  he  ever 
became  alive  to  them,  he  imagined  they  might  be  combated 
by  rhetorical  common-places  and  magniloquent  boast?  about 
the  Roman  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Baian,  the  Avar 
.  khan,  was  a  man  of  no  small  genius  for  policy  and  war,  and 
distinguished  in  n6  common  degree  for  the  special  qualities 
which  brought  success  to  the  barbarian  arms, — indomitable 
valour  in  the  field,  and  unscrupulous  perfidy  in  his  political 
relations.  His  reign,  which  lasted  for  twenty 
years,  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Avar 
annals.  During  this  period  the  Avar  empire  was  firmly 
established  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube  ;  the  valleys  of  the 
Balkan,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Heemua^  were  traversed 


vitH  entife  tMpm*rt«  b^  tbe  Avar  hmaata ;  wad  ibe  Sato 

was  5p«imcd  bj  a  bridge^  wxcLchsc  opposcktt  from  tbe  Bonun 
goTemor.  who  h^l  been  deceiTed  bj  tbe  gross  and  pabUe 
pcrjvrr  of  Baian.  In  die  praokee  of  tbe  Bonxan  officials 
sad  bid  own  magnates,  the  kban  swoiv  bj  all  the  Gods  of 
bis  natioa,  and  bj  Him  wbom  tbe  Cbrauans  wonhi{^ed, 
tbat  be  bad  no  sinister  intendon,  no  milifiaij  object,  in  tbe 
eonstmction  ci  ibis  bridgCL  It  was  sdQ  incomplete  wben 
be  passed  a  large  armT  acroeB^  and  dedared  war.  Tbe  resolt 
wss,  tbat  the  important  triangnlar  terxxtorj  between  tbe 
DrsTe  and  tbe  Sare,  witb  tbe  pmnted  edge  towards  Constanti- 
nople, was  permanentlj  occupied  ;  tbe  I^rge  Boman  citj  of 
Sirmiom, — eo  dear  to  tbe  Greek  emperor*s  beart,  and  so  im- 
portant to  bis  interests  tbat  be  declared  be  would  ratber 
^Mtre  a  dangbter  to  the  barbarian. — after  a  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted siege^  wa3  carried  br  sssaolt,  its  churches  pillaged, 
and  the  inhabitants  j.ut  to  the  sword ;  the  Roman  armies 
were  continuallj  and  ignominiously  defeated,  and  the  Empire 
itself  subjected  to  an  increased  tribute,  which,  being  simulta- 
neoaslj  hard  pressed  by  other  foes,  it  was  fain  to  pay. 

The  A^ars  were  terrible  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  but 
they  were  still  more  terrible  to  their  own  barbarian  neigh- 
bourji,  the  Slavic  tribes,  who  had  by  this  time  occupied, 
in  immense  numhers,  the  centre  and  south-east  of  Europe. 
The?e  unfortunate  creatures,  of  apparently  an  imperfect,  or, 
at  any  rate,  im|>erfectly-cultivated  intelligence,  endured  such 
frightful  tyranny  from  their  Avar  conquerors,  that  their  very 
name  has  ])assed  into  a  synonyme  for  the  most  degraded 
servitude.  In  peace,  their  houses,  their  flocks  and  henls, 
and  fields,  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  at  the  disposal  of 
their  brutal  masters,  while  thev  were  themselves  driven 
away  into  the  depths  of  forests  and  morasses,  yet  all  the 
while  compelled  to  keep  up  the  payment  of  a  burdensome 
tribute.  In  war  their  position  was  more  pitiable  still. 
Driven  to  the  field  in  herds  before  the  Avar  warrioi*s,  they 
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were  placed,  though  imperfectly  armed,  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  and  compelled  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  imperial 
legionary,  with  his  iron -clad  body  and  sweeping  sword.  If 
they  recoiled,  as  they  necessarily  mnst,  they  were  goaded 
onward  by  the  pike  of  their  masters  and  allies  in  the  rear ; 
and  thns  acquired,  from  the  complacent  facetiousness  of 
contemporary  writers,  the  epithet  of  "  Bifurci,"  or  "  pricked 
on  both  sides.**  A  day  of  terrible  retribution  was  at  hand, 
when  these  degraded  beings,  restored  to  a  sense  of  man- 
hood, and  subjected  to  military  organization  by  a  Frank 
adventurer,  wiped  out  the  stain  of  these  long  years  of 
ignominy  in  the  blood  of  their  former  lorda  This  is, 
however,  to  anticipate. 

With  the  Frail ks  themselves  the  Avars  soon  came  into 
contact ;  for  their  insatiable  passion  for  plunder  conducted 
them  over  almost  the  whole  of  central  Europe.  But  here 
their  success  was  not  so  satisfactory.  Their  first  encounter 
with  the  sons  of  the  warriors  whose  battleaxes  had  hewed 
down  the  hordes  of  Attila  upon  the  plains  of  Ch&lons,  ter- 
minated in  a  rude  repulse  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  whither 
Sigebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  had  led  the  battalions  of  his 
people.  A  second  encounter  was  not  quite  so  for- 
tunate for  the  Franks :  they  were  forced  to  give  way 
before  their  enemies ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers  ascribe  the 
result  to  the  sorcery  and  magic  of  the  Htma,  As  the  Ouar 
Khouni  had  called  themselves  Avars  in  the  East,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  popular  error,  they  availed  themselves 
of  a  similar  error  in  the  West,  and  assumed  tjie  dreaded 
name  of  the  followers  of  Attila,  who  ravaged  Orleans 
and  fought  at  Chalons.  Phantom  warriors,  it  seems,  dealt 
fatal  blows  upon  the  Christians  from  the  midst  of  clouds  and 
darkness  and  storm ;  so  firm  a  hold  has  the  belief  in  this 
form  of  supernatural  agency  upon  the  human  imagination, 
and  so  far  was  primitive  Christianity  from  eradicating  it. 
Notwithstanding,  however,   ''their  incantations  and  their 
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i.r^'Lj  -iiii-.ri*,  i^:-riz.:«  se=jckL  cc'-w-irilr.  Az.i  onwl, 
ti**  '-^^  ■»  -rr:  r.vr .  in  slcrt  lo  i-fal  ▼iii  ih«  cri:^ifcL  cir- 
anLXZAz^'jis  'A  lie  ti=.e,  w^L^:El  •!»»  lizie  pr:^-->^i.  He 
ip^Mniilj  iL'iid  &II  iIa:  i2:«  visdrsi  o£  M^iirlvie  md  the 
uiLr^AZT  -kill  c:  Priio^is  Lad  e5vc:^  Frvm  &  CAse  desire 
Vf  cr>;r;  poLil4ri:v  wi:Ii  iLe  lecivCAriea^  the  K^-v— in  Armies 
w^r*?  recall-rd  JJ^ia*  tLeir  gk-rios*  be;  toilscnie  a<rT;oe,  Acd 
tL*  AT&n  w^ere  save!  to  work  still  gnaier  ii:ia*:Licf  iban 
hweV/fore.  TLev  La-l  however,  sxdrted  too  severe  It  iu  the 
laa;  cai:i[.ai^  to  airempt  ai^ytiiing  aciinst  Constat liuv^jue,  at 
a&7  raV:  for  a  time,  and  accordicgl v  turned  their  sieves  towards 
ibfe  we-.t,  whither  thev  had  learnt  the  wav  bv  occaiioDailv 
nhrAlL^  coDtibgents  to  the  Lombard  legiou^.  U^K'n  the 
Vt'ts^*^  therefore,  the  new  khan  determined  to  descend  ;  but 
thiji  time  against  his  former  friends  the  Lombarus»  who  were 
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now  permanentlj  established  in  Italy.  The  small  patrimony 
of  Ghisalph,  a  Lombard  duke,  lay  directly  in  his  path ;  its 
capital  town,  Forum  Julii,  near  to  Aquileia,  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  his  widow,  Komhilda,  supported  by  a  competent 
garrison.  The  defence  was  resolute,  and  might  have  been 
successful ;  but  female  perfidy  was  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  The 
licentious  Lombard  was  smitten  with  the  person  of  the 
gallant  and  splendidly-arrayed  Avar,  as  he  rode  round  the 
fortifications.  Determined  to  satisfy  her  passion,  she  en- 
tered into  a  clandestine  engagement  to  open  the  gates  at 
night,  upon  condition  of  becoming  his  wife.  In  the  sense 
which  an  oriental  and  a  barbarian  would  attach  to  the  wordj 
he  fulfilled  his  promise  i  but  he  fired  and  plundered  the 
city,  slaughtered  the  fighting  men,  and  dragged  off  into 
slavery  the  remaining  population.  Homhilda  herself  he 
subjected  to  a  cruel  and  degrading  insult,  and  then  placed 
her  among  his  menial  servants.  The  foray  had  so  far  been 
successful,  and  the  Avar  khan  set  out  for  his  Paunonian  home 
in  true  freebooting  style,  laden  with  plunder,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  train  of  captives,  whom  he  hoped 
either  to  employ  as  slaves  or  exchange  for  a  valuable 
ransom.  Their  numbers  were  found  to  render  rapid  pro- 
gress impossible  ;  and  delay  had  become  perilous.  Halting 
at  a  place  called  Campus  Sacer,  ''  the  sacred  plain,"  the 
khan  deliberated  as  to  the  expediency  of  butchering  the 
whole  multitude.  While  the  deliberation  was  in  progress, 
the  three  sons  of  the  late  duke  made  their  escape,  under 
circumstances  which  read  like  a  romance.  The  youngest, 
a  mere  child,  being  unable  to  sit  his  horse,  was  recaptured  ; 
but  as  his  captor  was  leading  his  bridle-rein,  the  boy  brained 
Lim  by  an  unexpected  blow,  and  galloped  off  into  the  forest, 
where  he  soon  rejoined  his  brothers.  This  event  put  an  end 
to  all  hesitation  respecting  the  captives ;  they  were  in- 
stantly slain  upon  the  spot,  and  the  "  Campus  Sacer"  be- 
came accursed  for  an  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  which  was 
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r^rded  as  terrible  even  in  thoee  terrible  times.  A  more 
evil  fate  awaited  Bomhilda.  Subjected  to  a  punishment  so 
atrociously  cruel  that  it  cannot  be  recounted  in  a  dvilixed 
age,  she  was  left  in  her  death-agonies  upon  the  ground,  to 
declare  to  Italy  the  vengeance  of  the  khan  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  her  treachery.  I  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon 
this  matter,  though  it  possesses  no  political  importance  or 
significance,  because  it  seems  to  bring  before  us,  better  than 
any  mere  record  of  battles  and  aieges,  the  manners  of  that 
strange,  wild  time,  in  which  modem  society  had  its  birth,  but 
which  remains  so  utterly  unrealized,  even  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  educated  men.* 

The  next  exploit  of  the  Avar  was  one  which  proved  him 
capable  of  a  treason  more  vile  than  that  which  he  had  so 
outrageously  avenged.  It  was  nothing  else  than  an  attempt, 
in  violation  of  the  universal  practice  of  all  civilized  nations, 
to  carry  off  the  Greek  emperor,  at  a  solemn  conference, 
which  the  Avar  had  himself  proposed.  The  emperor  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  appointed  spot,  near  Selymbria,  to  the  north 
of  the  great  wall  of  defence  which  the  Byzantines,  with 
Chinese  perHpicacity,  had  been  at  immense  pains  to  construct. 
He  had  brought  with  him  an  euormous  quantity  of  baggage ; 
all  the  necessary  and  ornamental  trappings  of  a  large  suite  ; 
the  whole  apparatus  of  a  Roman  theatre,  with  its  scenery 
and  actors ;  the  cars,  the  horses,  the  drivers,  and,  we  may 
presume,  the  factious  partisans  of  the  Hippodrome.  He 
rode  himself  at  the  head  of  the  long  procession,  clad  in  his 
purple  mantle,  and  wearing  his  golden  crown.  Thousands  of 
curious  spectators  accompanied  the  cortege^  and  all  was  in  the 
inextricable  confusion  common  upon  such  occasions.  On 
a  sudden  the  Avar  cavalry  were  seen  advancing  from  the 
horizon  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  All  doubt  as  to  their 
intentions  was  instantly  removed  by  a  furious  charge.     The 

*  The  whole  etory  is  to  be  foand  in  Paulus  Dlaconus  de  Gestis 
Langobardonim,  iv.  88. 
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Emperor,  warned  at  the  last  moment  by  a  peasant,  was  com- 
pelled to  ride  recklessly  for  his  life,  dropping  his  imperial 
mantle  npon  the  ground,  and  concealing  his  golden  crown  in 
his  sleeve.  The  Avars  slaughtered  the  unresisting  crowd, 
and  made  a  magnificent  harvest  of  the  gold  and  jewels,  the 
embroidered  vestments,  the  chariots  and  horses,  and  the 
theatrical  properties  which  fell  into  their  hands.  It  wae^ 
after  all,  however,  what  our  neighbours  expressively  call  a 
*'  coup  manque,^  Baian  called  for  his  royal  prisoner  ;  ihej 
brought  him  the  abandoned  purple.  The  Avar,  too  cunning 
to  compromise  himself^  yet  unwilling  to  lose  that  for  which 
he  had  ventured  so  much,  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance 
without  him,  and  try  the  effect  of  a  surprise  upon  Con- 
stantinople. The  untiring  horsemen  galloped  unchallenged 
through  the  defences  of  the  long  wall  up  to  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  capital ;  but  they  found  the  gates  closed, 
the  sentinels  placed,  and  the  archers  npon  the  rampart. 
Heraclius  had  arrived  before  them.  After  inflicting  some 
damage  upon  the  splendid  churches  in  the  suburbs,  they 
returned  to  the  khan,  who  instantly  disavowed  the  whole 
affair,  and,  with  profuse  expressions  of  regret  at  the  insub- 
ordination of  his  subjects,  resumed  his  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  emperor.  What  was  it  possible  to  do  with  such 
a  man,  and  such  a  race  ?  The  most  suitable  and  obvious 
treatment,  humiliation  by  the  sword,  was  impossible.  There 
had  lately  occurred  in  the  Greek  empire  one  of  those  singular 
social  crises,  which,  just  as  they  cannot  previously  be  antici- 
pated, so,  after  their  occurrence,  are  seldom  rightly  accounted 
for  or  understood.  Nothing  oould  be  worse  than  the  universal 
corruption,  debasement,  and  national  debility  which  had 
followed  upon  the  usurpation  of  Phocas.  The  court  and 
government  were  in  the  last  stage  of  imbecility  and  sen- 
sualism ;  the  populace  had  become  unmanageable ;  the 
treasury  was  empty ;  the  army  nowhere  to  be  found.  Only 
two  of  the  common  soldiers,  who  had  marched  with  the 
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tndtor  Fhocas  to  dethrone  his  master,  ocrald  be  discovered 
on  the  roll-calL  Heraclins  had  oertainly  been  able  to  ex- 
tingaish  the  tyrant ;  bat  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  his 
weak  and  reckless  administration  seemed  impossible.  The 
Empire  was  without  defenden  and  withoot  funds;  and 
while  the  Avars  were  as  nsnal  sweeping  over  all  its  pos- 
sessions in  Earope,  its  old  hereditary  enemy  the  Pendan 
was  gaining  triumph  after  trinmph,  and  adding  tenitorj 
to  territory  in  the  East.  Under  Chosroes^  the  fiunoos 
Nnshirvan  of  oriental  legend,  the  Persian  bauds  yeariy 
overran  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor;  so  audadoos 
were  their  inroads,  that  they  established  themselves  pei^ 
manently  in  sight  of  the  metropolis ;  and  just  as  Destiny 
was  preparing  for  the  final  ruin  of  the  Empire  by  the  birth 
of  the  Arabian  prophet,  for  the  first  time  in  men's  memories, 
as  the  presage  of  a  more  terrible  future,  the  tents  of  Asiatic 
marauders  were  seen,  where  now  the  cypresses  of  Scutari 
look  down  upon  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  Stamboul. 

As  sometimes  happens,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil 
appears  to  have  produced  its  remedy.  The  Persians  had 
sacked  Jerusalem,  sacrilegiously  despoiled  the  church  reared 
by  the  pious  care  of  the  empress  Helena,  and  carried  away 
the  true  Cross  into  the  interior  of  their  country.  Scarcely 
had  the  sacred  lance  and  sponge  been  saved  from  the  wreck, 
and  secretly  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  Among  its  ex- 
citable population,  in  an  age  when  religion  was  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  its  external  symbols,  and  their  importance, 
for  that  reason,  immensely  magnified,  the  efiect  of  these 
events  was  something  quite  beyond  our  power  to  imagine ; 
perhaps  we  may  rather  say,  wovM  have  been  beyond  our 
power  to  imagine,  had  we  not  been  acquainted  with  the  scenes 
enacted  by  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Easter  week.  The  loss  of  the  Cross  seemed  to  the  men  of 
that  generation  what  the  loss  of  the  sacred  volume,  were 
such  a  loss  possible,  would  have  seemed  to  the  Puritans  of 
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the  Commonwealth,  or  the  fanatics  of  the  Covenant.  The 
intelligence  was  received  with  tears  and  groans,  mingled 
with  fury.  Then  ensued  a  crisis  of  religious  excitement 
and  exaltation  which  roused  the  whole  Byzantine  population 
from  the  depths  of  their  dehasement,  and  kindled  a  martial 
enthusiasm  which  anticipated  hy  centuries  the  first  crusade. 
The  scene  of  the  plateau  of  Clermont  was  rehearsed  in  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople.  "  Deus  vuUP  "  Deua  mtU^ 
re-echoed  in  those  Syharite  halls,  so  long  the  abode  of  luxury 
and  pleasure ;  the  people  recovered  their  almost  departed 
manhood  ;  and  the  emperor,  shaking  m  the  sloth  into 
which  he  seems  to  have  fallen  from  despair,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  conducted  it  with  a 
degree  of  genius  and  military  skill  unsurpassed  by  Narses 
or  Belisarius,  or,  indeed,  by  any  sovereign  or  leader  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  In  a  series  of  campaigns  planned  and 
carried  out  among  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  inspired, 
perhaps,  by  the  traditions  of  the  immortal  retreat  of  the' 
Ten  Thousand,  the  Komans  threw  themselves  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Persians,  and,  assailing  the  base  of  their  operations, 
thoroughly  disorganized  their  armies,  and  snatched  from 
them  the  fruits  of  their  former  successes.  Chosroes  was  ter- 
ribly defeated  near  the  Euphrates,  and  perished  very  shortly 
after.  To  Heraclius  belonged  the  glory  of  the  last  triumph 
of  the  Boman  arms  won  on  Asiatic  ground,  ere  they  were 
finally  expelled  beyond  the  seas  by  the  irresistible  onslaught 
of  Islam. 

But  at  present  the  Avars  are  our  theme :  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  only  so  far  as  these 
are  mixed  up  with  them  ;  and  we  have  paused  upon  this 
episode  simply  because  it  brought  the  khan  and  his  people 
once  more  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  nearly  ena- 
bled them  to  anticipate,  by  nine  hundred  years,  the  great 
catastrophe  in  which  their  kinsmen  of  Turanian  stock,  the 
Mongol  Turks,  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.     During  the 
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progress  of  the  Persian  war,  CHbiosroes  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  khan,  and  purchased  his  assistance.  The 
pillage  of  Constantinople  was  the  proffered  price.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Avars  were  to  assail  the  dtj  upon  the 
European  side,  while  Schaharbarz,  the  Persian  general,  ap- 
peared upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Persians  possessed  no  fleet,  but  their  allies  were  to  supplj 
the  want  with  all  the  boats  which  they  could  collect  upon 
the  Danube  and  the  other  rivers  that  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Black  Sea.  The  early  part  of  June  was 
fixed  f<fr  the  rendezvous ;  but  the  khan  was  de- 
termined to  win,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  extraordinary 
preparations,  and  the  construction  of  military  engines,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  July  that  he  reached  the 
suburbs,  though  he  had  passed  the  long  wall  nearly  a  month 
before.  This  enabled  the  citizens  to  organize  a  regular 
defence,  in  which  they  were  materially  assisted  by  the 
arrival  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divisions  of  the 
Asiatic  army,  despatched  by  Heraclius  to  save  liis  throne 
and  capital.  The  besieged,  however,  did  not  neglect  the 
chances  of  diplomacy,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  ascertain  the 
intentions  of  the  khan,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  their  excellent  friend  and  ally.  There  was  no  longer 
either  equivocation  or  disguise.  This  time,  at  any  rate,  the 
Avar  expressed  himself  with  perfect  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. "  Go,"  said  he  to  the  envoy  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  magistrates,  had  forbidden  his  further  advance, 
"  go,  and  perish  along  with  your  people ;  but  be  sure  to  tell 
them  this  :  if  they  do  not  give  up  to  me  everything  they 
possess,  I  will  i-aze  their  city  to  the  ground,  and  carry  off 
every  single  soul  among  its  inhabitants  into  slavery." 

The  assault  began  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  was  continued, 
without  ceasing,  for  five  days.  In  vain  the  barbarian  brought 
up  all  his  engines,  swept  the  parapets  with  the  unerring 
Mongol  bow,  and  rolled  his  twelve  huge  timber  towers  close 
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np  to  the  wall  of  the  beleaguered  city.  The  Greeks  en- 
countered the  attack  with  at  least  equal  resolution  and 
ingenuity.  A  tall  mast,  the  invention  of  a  mariner,  was 
erected  on  the  rampart,  and  a  species  of  crane  constructed, 
from  which  depended,  by  pulleys,  a  skiff  (fiavigi(dum)t  or 
basket,  containing  several  volunteers,  who  discharged  burn- 
ing pitch  from  their  perilous  elevation  upon  the  inflammable 
towers.  The  siege  made  no  progress,  and  the  Avar  became 
impatient.  He  determined  upon  a  night-attack,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Persians,  whom  he  had,  however,  not  yet 
been  able  to  bring  across  the  Bosporus,  so  formidable  and 
vigilant  was  the  Roman  fleet.  A  large  body  of  Slave 
auxiliaries  were,  as  usual,  destined  for  the  forlorn-hope. 
While  the  Avars  assailed  the  fortifications  on  the  land 
side,  the  Slaves  were  to  penetrate  into  the  Grolden  Horn 
in  the  rude  vessels  which  they  had  brought  from  the 
Danube.  But  the  besieged  were  on  the  alert :  they  dis- 
covered the  plan  of  the  attack  and  the  signal  for  its 
commencement.  Prematurely  kindling  a  fire  upon  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  they  decoyed  the  Avars  into  a 
naval  ambush,  in  which  they  were  inclosed  like  thunnies 
in  a  net.  Then  the  ponderous  war-galleys,  with  brazen 
beaks  and  triple  banks  of  oars,  dashing  among  the  wretched 
logboats  of  the  assailants,  and,  favoured  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  night,  smashed,  overturned,  and  sunk  them  on  eveiy 
side.  The  crews  were  precipitated  into  the  water ;  the 
Golden  Horn  became  a  veritable  "chamber  of  death,"  and  the 
doomed  barbarians  were  knocked  on  the  head,  speared,  and 
hewn  in  pieces^  or  thrust  beneath  the  waves,  until  the  galleys 
of  the  victors  could  scarcely  make  their  way  through  the 
blood-stained  and  encumbered  water.  The  khan  perceived 
that  his  chance  was  over ;  and  after  committing  most 
malignant  devastation  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of  the  Fig- 
trees — Sykse,  now  Galata — sulkily  withdrew  his  army,  never 
more  to  be  gathered  together  for  a  great  enterprise. 
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\u*j»  \..t  cfj^iLtTy  oii  i*:.e  b;ick5  c:  lon^  trains  of  p^urk -horses 
ar.'i  li-ilfr-i.  Ti.l^  Frii^k,  wLctse  nanie  was  Sanio.  was  ua- 
tW-^^i-jrAy  fjii*z  o:  tLe  iLc^t  eitraC'niinarT  men  of  Lis  time  : 
W.-.':,  »;r,^^q/::.Ti::7.  and  skilniL  he  seems  to  Lave  Ireaihed 
it.*:  Tf-r.oulc  fc|ririt  of  self-reliance  and  hardihood  into  this 
#i/y%ri'tr'>ld*:Q  rac'r ;  at  any  rate,  he  taught  them  to  defeat 
th'  ir  jfisxkU:nf  and  e;-.tablidh  a  verv  considerable  dominion  for 
X\i*:iity/:\y*t'^  We  cannot  dwell  \i\ton  his  fortunes  or  theirs, 
for  wc  feljall  ciijii\ft  u[K;n  them  again  in  the  history  of  the 
Ir'rhhk^,  with  whom  Samo,  himself  a  Fraiik,  but  now  also, 
tiiii*aj/pily,  an  aj^oatate,  very  speedily  came  into  colli^iou. 
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We  are,  however,  perhaps  concerned  to  know  that  the  Slaves, 
under  the  leadership  of  Samo,  not  onlj  drove  back 
the  Avars  to  the  east  and  north,  but  also  en- 
tered into  relations  with  the  Greek  empire,  which  relations 
resulted  in  the  still  farther  circumscription  of  the  Avar 
territory,  and  in  the  establishment  of  two  dynasties  of  their 
own  race,  whose  names  still  occupy  a  place  upon  the  map  of 
Europe.  On  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  were  settled  a  mixed  race  of 
Vendes  and  Slovenes,  or  Slavonians,  who  called  themselves 
Khorwates,  Khrobates,  or  Croats,  that  is  to  say,  ''moun- 
taineers." To  these  rude  warriors,  the  emperor  Heracliu^ 
influenced  by  an  easily  intelligible  policy,  offered  part  of  the 
lands  evacuated  by  the  Avars.  The  Croats,  or  rather  a 
branch  of  them,  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  were  located 
in  the  ancient  Dalmatia,  among  the  Istrian  mountains,  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Gul£  The  islands  of  the  gulf  and  the 
principal  maritime  cities  were  retained  under  Koman,  that 
is  to  say,  Byzantine  dominion.  From  this  dates  the  first 
existence  of  Austrian  Croatia.  Servia  had  a  similar  origin  ; 
for  Servia  was  peopled  by  another  influx  of  Slavonians, 
calling  themselves  Srp,  or,  according  to  Greek  interpre- 
tation, "Serbes,"  Heraclius,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
policy,  invited  their  approach,  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Avars,  and  settled  them  in  Upper  Moesia,  Dardania,  and 
Dacia ;  thus  assigning  to  them  a  function  which  they  may 
even  yet  discharge,  that  of  an  outlying,  independent  out- 
post against  a  preponderating  northern  power.  These  new 
nationalities  entirely  shut  out  the  Avars  from  all  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and  buck- 
lered the  Empire  against  their  blows.  At  the  same  time 
they  quarrelled  with  their  own  kinsmen,  the  Bulgarians,  who 
had  constituted  no  small  portion  of  their  strength,  and 
forced  them  into  the  arras  of  their  great  enemy  the  Greek 
emperor,  who  welcomed  their  advances  with  warmth,  and 
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aad  toniffk  wmv — vera  tibiowmflBtiidtj  iqioB  tbeir  iotwnal 
mosreoL  But  witlioiift  irttled  gofwemmmi^  wiAtmt  agrif 
odtanl  indoitiyy  or  the  iwtmal  mwiBi  oC  pmpcnfef » 
•odal  aetaii^  m  thejr  ntemedy  wm  alttoit  oC 
dinetod  to  evfl  ends.  TUnodihmi  aad  intoiMl 
eoliibiiied  witli  Inxoiy  in  that  grofldj  wnunal  fixm  wliidi 
bnbtrinK  adopti^  wockad  ool^  bf  the  inentafale  hsw  of 
iUling  eiD|ni«i^  its  inotiietable  nun.  "  From  the  jear 
C30  A-D^"  writoa  IL  Thieny,  ""the  Avar  people  are  no 
longer  mentioned  in  the  annals  eC  tlieEart;  the  aneeeaMxa 
of  Attila  no  longer  fignre  beside  tlie  sooeesson  of  Oon- 
stantine.  It  required  new  wars  in  the  West  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  of  hirtory  the  khan  and  his  people.***  In 
these  wars  thej  were  finally  swept  off  from  the  roil  of 
Earopean  nations.  We  shall  hereafter  have  to 
recount  how,  behind  their  barbaric  Hrings,  or 
Bangs,  they  awaited,  and  saccombed  to  the  sword  of  Pepin 
and  Charlemagne. 

So  ended  the  second  great  effort  of  the  Turanian  races  to 
establish  an  empire  on  European  soiL  But  the  Hunnic 
stock  has  never  been  entirely  extirpated  by  German  steeL 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  Hunugars,  or  l^Iajgars,  a  tribe  of 
Avar  blood,  once  more  conquered  their  way  into  Europe, 
and  founded  a  dynasty,  which  has  played  no  mean  part  in 
the  annals  of  Christendom.  This  is  still  a  living  link  to 
bind  us  to  that  history  which  perhaps  may  have  seemed, 
while  it  was  recounted,  a  thing  entirely  of  the  past  **  But,** 
as  says  M.  A  Thierry,  ''  history  shows  us,  since  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  centxiry,  in  the  central  and  lower  valleys  of 
the  Danube,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Hunnish  tribes, 
perpetuatiug  the  traditions  of  Attila.  Is  this  permanent 
*  AitiU  tt  Ml  SoooetMuri,  vol.  ii,  p.  125. 
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settlement  of  the  Huns  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe  itself,  nothing  more  than  a 
question  purely  archaeological  and  speculative?  The  late 
war  will  furnish  for  us  the  answer.  The  valleys  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Don,  the  slopes  of  the  Oural,  the  steppes  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  still  contain  the  races  which 
came  in  the  fourth  century  with  Balamir,  in  the  fifth  with 
Attila,  in  the  sixth  with  the  Avars,  in  the  ninth  with  the 
Hungarians,  to  occupy  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  to  menace 
more  especially  Greece.  It  is  now  fifteen  centuries  since  the 
battle-cry,  *To  the  City  of  the  Csesars  !'  was  first  heard  in 
those  wild  lands ;  and  since  that  day  it  has  never  ceased 
to  re-echo  there.  Will  the  nations  whom  the  Finno-Huns 
have  planted  in  Europe,  and  who  have  become  assimilated 
to  ourselves  in  manners  and  culture,  remain  for  ever  strangers 
to  that  movement  which  agitates  their  brethren  ?  It  is  the 
secret  of  the  future ;  but  we  may  assert  with  confidence, 
that  sooner  or  later  they  are  destined  to  resolve  the  problem 
which  preoccupies  the  world."* 

It  may,  at  some  other  time,  be  our  duty  to  recount  the 
fortunes  of  the  sons  of  Arpad,  their  establishment  in  Hun- 
gary, their  conversion  by  St.  Stephen  ;  their  gradual  incor- 
poration into  the  great  society  of  European  commonwealths; 
their  sufferings  from  Tatar  invasion ;  their  rescue  from 
renewed  barbarism  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou ; 
the  glorious  reigns  of  John  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus; 
their  ill-omened  connection  with  the  house  of  Austria.  But 
these  are  the  events  of  times  long  distant  from  our  present 
goal. 

*  Attila  et  sea  Saoceflseun,  Trehoe, 
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ITALY— THE  FALL  OF  THE  C-ESAKS— ARBOGASTES— 
ALABIC— RICIMER-ORESTES— AUGUSTULUS. 


'<  Itoltt !  Italia !    O  ta  cui  di^  la  forte 
Dodo  iuftrlice  di  beDeua,  ond*  hai 
Fonesta  dote  d*  infiniti  gnai, 
Cbe  'n  &onte  achtti  per  gran  doglta  porte." 

FnjcxJjU 

"  Jack  Cade. — Go  to,  tell  the  kingf  from  me,  I  am  content  he  shall 
reign  ;  bat  111  be  protector  over  him.'* — King  Hauy  Vl^  Part  XL 
act  !▼.  8C.  2. 


Sryopsis. — Italy  the  link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. — 

Arbogaatezt,  the  Frank,  its  first  barbarian  master. — Uis  defeat  and 
destruction  by  Tbeodosius,  emperor  of  the  East.  —  Division  of  the 
Empire  into  East  and  West. — Rise  of  Alaric. — Struggle  between  him 
and  Stilicbo, — Stilicho  murdered. — Alaric  sacks  Kome  ;  dies. — Depwir- 
ture  of  the  Gotba  for  Gaul  and  Spain. — Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
invited  to  Italy  by  the  empress  Eudoxia ;  sacks  Home  ;  carries  off 
spoils  and  captives  to  Africa. — The  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century 
the  criaiB  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. — The  actors 
in  it. —  Kicimer  dethrones  Avitus ;  substitutes  Majorian  ;  has  him 
assassinated. — Interregnum. — Zeno,  the  Eastern  em^»eror,  obtains  the 
throne  for  Anthemins. —  Ricimer  supports  Olybrius,  the  Vandal  can- 
didate ;  slays  Anthemius,  and  sacks  Rome. — Ricimer  and  Olybrius  die. — 
Gundobald,  the  Burgundian,  master  of  the  situation  ;  appoints  Gly- 
cerins.— Julius  Nepos,  nominee  of  the  Greek  court,  dethrones  Glyoerius, 
and  makes  him  a  binhop. — He  is  himself  dethroned,  and  driven  into 
exile  by  Orestes. — Interregnum. — Romulus  Augustulus,  son  of  Orestes, 
made  Caesar  by  the  soldiery. — Orestes  refuses  partition  of  lands  to  his 
army.  —  Odoacer  promises  it;  defeats  Orestes,  and  decapitates  him; 
sends  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  Csesars,  into  honourable  imprison- 
ment ;  is  made  king  of  Italy. 

Italy  may,  in  some  sort,  be  regarded  as  the  link  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new.  There  died  out  the  ancient 
Empire;  there,  under  the  Ostrogoth  and  Lombard,  arose 
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the  earliest  type  of  the  existiDg  Earopean  nations ;  there, 
in  the  duchies  of  the  latter  power,  were  developed  the  germs 
of  the  feudal  system  ;  there,  too,  the  city  first  assumed  its 
true  social  importance,  and,  with  its  own  rise  and  growth, 
fostered  the  rise  and  growth  of  free  civil  institutions,  com- 
merce, and  general  intelligence ;  and  there,  in  the  compli- 
cated relations  and  clashing  interests  of  the  Medieeval 
Bepul^lics,  originated,  as  Machiavelli  believes,  the  great 
idea  of  a  Balance  of  Power,  which  has  been  since  matured 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  European  equilibrium.  There, 
again,  broke  the  dawn  of  revived  learning,  of  letters,  and 
of  art,  and,  kindling  into  the  light  of  a  glorious  day, 
wrought,  first  an  intellectual,  and  then  a  moral  revolution 
in  the  condition  of  Christendom  ;  and  there,  finally,  was 
the  birthplace  and  the  home  of  that  marvellous  power 
which,  by  a  strange  metempsychosis  from  material  to  moral 
dominion,  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars,  and  for 
tliirteeu  centuries  has  exercised,  for  evil  or  for  good,  a  more 
than  Csesarean  empire  over  the  minds  of  men.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  more  especially  to  Italy  that  we  owe,  according 
to  the  belief  of  her  eloquent  and  profound  historian,  the 
first  conception  of  that  which  is  the  fundamental  truth 
of  modem  society.  The  Italian  communities  being  the 
first  to  combine  the  interests  of  conquerors  and  conquered, 
were  also  the  first  to  discern  that  men  are  not  to  be  governed 
in  the  interests  of  any  one  class,  but  for  the  development 
of  all  their  powers,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  for  the 
general  happiness  of  the  whole  body.  "  From  the  moment,'* 
says  Sismondi,  "  they  formed  their  own  governments,  and 
formed  them  for  the  common  good,  they  prospered :  while 
every  other  nation  suffered,  they  rose  in  intelligence  as  well 
as  virtoa  ....  They  rose  from  the  practice  to  the  theory  of 
civil  society  mad  akowed,  not  only  to  their  own  country,  but 
to  future  nations  and  ages,  the  object  to  which  all  human 
associations  dkon^  ^d*  And  the  best  means  by  which  to 


SSS  ITALT. 

•tttin  to  it***  Tothestoiyof  Italy,  therrfora^— of  interert 
ttt  all  momenta,  of  sarpaaang  intereat  at  the  preaent  mo- 
moiit,-— we  torn  first. 

The  flight  of  the  Yiaigotha  before  the  orerwhehning  in- 
road of  the  Hima.  and  their  aettlement  upon  the 
aoathem  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  commenoea,  aa  we 
have  already  seen,  that  long  aeriea  of  eventa  which  terminated 
in  the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  extinction  of  the  politioal 
life  of  the  old  world,  and  the  first  rude  development  of  our 
modem  nationalities.  The  prudence  of  Theodoaiua  averted 
from  the  Eastern  empire  the  peril  which  followed  upon  the 
rout  of  Adrianople ;  the  capital  was  saved ;  and  more  than 
a  thousand  years  elapsed  before  a  barbarian  banner  floated 
over  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  Yery  difierent 
was  the  &te  of  Italy.  Her  natural  northern  rampart  of 
the  Alps  offered  but  a  trifling  obstacle  to  armies  unen- 
cumbered by  artillery  or  baggage,  and  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  hardships  of  savage  life ;  and,  the  Alps  once 
crossed,  there  was  little  in  strength  of  strategic  position, 
still  less  in  the  moral  strength  derived  from  national  spirit, 
to  arrest  their  onward  progress.  "  Quisquamne  reclusis,** 
asks  the  last  of  Roman  poets,  "Alpibus  alterius  Latii 
fore  credidit  umbram  1  **  t  — ''  The  psussage  of  the  Alps 
once  opened,  who  believed  that  a  shadow  of  Roman  power 
would  remain  t  '*  The  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
obvious  weakness  were  the  Alemanni,  who  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  point  of  the  great  Teutonic  wedge,  with  whom  old 
Ammianus  had  so  many  stout  battles  under  Julian,  and 
against  whom  the  emperor  Probus  had  constructed  his  wall 
of  defence.  Ascertaining  from  a  countryman  who  had 
been,  as  was  now  usual,  enlisted  in  the  body-guard  of 
Oratian,  the  Roman  emperor,  that  a  strong  force  was  about 
to  march  out  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Yalens  in 

*  SisiDondi,  Hist.  Ital.  Rep.,  IntroduotioD. 
t  Claadian,  de  Bello  Getico,  t.  97. 
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the  struggle  with  the  Goths,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, they  suddenly  dashed  across  the  Khine  into  Koman 
GauL*  The  movement  was  premature,  for  the  legions  were 
not  yet  beyond  recall,  and  Gratian  had  also  obtained  the 
aid  of  the  Franks.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Argen- 
taria,  in  Alsace ;  the  king  of  the  Alemanni  fell  upon  the 
field,  and  the  invaders  were  for  this  time  repulsed.  Theo- 
dosius  in  the  East  was  shortly  afterwards  no  less  successful 
against  the  Ostrogoths,  or  a  part  of  the  Ostrogoth  tribe, 
who,  after  their  displacement  by  the  Huns,  had  been  roam- 
ing like  freebooters  through  Central  Europe,  and  at  last 
reappeared  on  the  frontier.  The  imperial  troops  ensnared 
and  slaughtered  large  numbers  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and, 
in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  was  becoming  common, 
Theodosius  settled  the  remainder  in  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Meanwhile  a  revolt  was  organized  in 
Britain,  which  cost  the  emperor  of  the  West  his  throne. 
One  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  occupying  a  high  official 
position  in  that  province,  forced  on  step  by  step  into  insur- 
rection, by  a  soldiery  and  people  of  whom  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  idol,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
island,  and  passed  over  into  Gaul,  attended  by  a  large  mul- 
titude,— 130,000  men  and  70,000  women,  says  Zosimus,  the 
Byzantine  historian.t  This  colony,  settling  in  the  Armorican 
peninsula,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Brittany,  which  it  has  since 
retained.  The  rebel  forces  were  soon  victorious  over  the  two 
emperors  who  had  agreed  to  share  the  Koman  throne.  Gratian 
they  slew  at  Lyons;  Yalentinian  they  speedily  ex- 
pelled from  Italy.  Success  probably  induced  am- 
bitious projects,  which  included  the  whole  Empire,  East 
as  well  as  West.  They  had  now,  however,  to  deal  with  a 
far  more  formidable  adversary — the  politic  and  wise  Theo- 
dosius.    Theodosius  adopted  the  cause  of  his  brother  em- 

*  Lect.  rV.  p.  186.  t  Lib.  iv.  o.  86. 
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peror,  inflaenoed,  It  is  said,  bj  a  romaD^  paarion  for  GaOa, 
the  siBter  of  the  exile.  Grave  historiaiis  dii^ate  the  truth 
of  what  thej  call  an  unworthy  motiveu  We  may  Tentnre 
to  be  leai  86vere»  and,  with  Gibbon,  "  rejoice  to  find  in 
the  revolntione  of  the  world  some  traoee  of  the  mild  and 
tender  sentiments  of  domestio  life."  At  first  the  Cheek 
temporized  with  the  enemy ;  when  he  saw  his  opportnnity 
he  declared  war.  The  reader  is  so  fiitigued  and  confosed 
by  the  names  of  great  battles^  which,  he  is  told,  and  truly 
enongh,  decided  for  the  time  the  &te  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  that  the  combat  of  Bdana,  a  town 
of  Pannonia,  where  Theodoains  reecaed  the  empire  of 
the  West,  and  restored  it  to  Yalentinian,  will  probably 
pass  away  at  once  from  his  memory.  Yet  it  was  a  stem 
and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  the  bold  barbarians  who 
fought  on  either  side  gave  ample  indication  of  the  stuff 
of  which  the  men  of  modem  Europe  were  to  be  made. 
Yalentinian  regained  his  throne  ;  but  in  one  brief 
year  the  imperial  puppet  was  once  more  thrust 
aside  by  the  strong  band  of  a  stranger.  Arbogastes,  master- 
general  of  the  armies  in  Gaul,  bad  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  late  war.  This  ambitious  soldier,  presuming 
upon  the  weakness  of  bis  master's  character,  had  gradually 
filled  all  the  public  offices  with  creatures  of  his  own,  and 
was  evidently  paving  the  way  to  an  open  assertion  of  that 
supremo  authority  which  he  already  practically  possessed. 
Yalentinian,  in  a  sudden  ctcc^  of  resolution,  summoned  the 
traitor  to  Treves,  and  deprived  him  of  his  command.  In 
three  days,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Yalentinian  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  Arbogastes  was  undisputed 
ruler  of  tbe  Koman  empire.  Arbogastes,  therefore,  was 
the  first  of  those  Italian  mayors  of  the  palace, — masters  of 
their  nominal  masters,  through  whose  agency  was  wrought 
the  transition  from  the  Empire  to  the  new  nationalities  of 
Europe.    But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  undisguised 
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barbarian  rule.  It  better  suited  his  purpose  to  thrust 
the  imperial  purple  upon  Eugenius,  a  wretched 
rhetorician,  who  had  been  his  secretary,  than  to 
assume  it  himself.  Once  more  Theodosius,  urged  on  by 
his  own  indignation  and  the  tears  of  his  colleague*s  widow, 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  deliverer.  Arbogastes  allowed 
him  to  descend  from  the  Alps,  and  then  assailed  him  with 
the  solid  infantry  of  Gaul  and  Germany  on  the  level  ground. 
It  was  well  nigh  all  over  with  the  Eastern  troops,  who 
were  compelled  to  fly,  or  take  refuge  on  some 
inaccessible  heights  in  their  rear.  The  roll  of  *  ' 
Boman  emperors  might  have  been  spared  some  ignominious 
names,  had  not  treachery  interfered.  Ecclesiastical  historiaus 
ascribe  the  eventual  success  of  Theodosius  to  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  portents,  marvellous  as  those  which  assured 
the  triumph  of  Israel,  on  that  eventful  day  when  the 
sun  stood  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley 
of  Ajalon.  But  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Gallic  legions 
from  Arbogastes,  and  the  accession  of  strength  which  they 
conferred  upon  the  opposite  side,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  refluent  tide  of  fortune,  without  resorting  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  miraculous.  Eugenius  was  decapitated  on 
the  fleld  ;  Arbogastes  was  completely,  hopelessly  defeated ; 
and,  after  wandering  as  a  hunted  fugitive  among  the 
Alpine  passes,  anticipated  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  by 
falling  on  his  sword. 

The  eventful  life  of  Theodosius  approached  its  close. 
He  made  dispositions  before  his  death  for  the  famous  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  among  his  sons.  To  Arcadius  he  left 
the  throne  of  the  East,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Thrace, 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Eastern  Illyricum.  Honorius  he 
summoned  to  Milan,  and  there  placed  in  his  hands,  Bri- 
tain, the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Spain,  the  two  Gauls, 
Africa,  Noricum,  and  Western  Illyricum.  At  the  same 
time  he  nominated  the  renowned  Stilicho^  a  Vandal  by 
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is  it  of  much  importance  to  inquire  into  their  nature. 
What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice  is  that  the  name 
of  Alaric,  who  had  alr«»dy  served  in  the  Roman  armies, 
now  first  appears  as  an  independent  leader  of  those  fright- 
ful inroads  which  eventually  brought  him  as  victor  to  the 
gates  of  Rome.  He  descended  upon  Greece  by  the  world- 
famous  pass  of  Thermopyled.  The  only  man  who  could 
have  arrested  his  advance  had  been  excluded  from  the  scene 
of  action  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  the  Byzantines  and  the 
secret  ambition  of  Kufinus.  Claudian,  in  a  fine  burst  of 
patriotic  indignation,  proclaims  to  the  world  how  different 
would  have  been  the  results  had  his  favourite  hero  been 
allowed  to  act : — 

**  Prodita  non  tantas  vidiMet  Gnecia  clades, 
Oppida  semoto  Pelopeia  Marte  Tigerent, 
Starent  Arcadise,  starent  Lacedsemonis  arces ; 
KoQ  mare  f  am^sset  geminum  flagrante  Corintho, 
Nee  fera  Cecropiaa  traxiaaent  Tincula  matres."* 

But,  as  it  was,  Thermopylae  no  longer  maintained  its  tradi- 
tional strength  ;  the  straits  were  carried  without  a  blow, 
and  the  whole  of  northern  Greece  clean  swept  of  treasure 
and  population.  Athens  capitulated  at  once ;  Argos, 
Corinth,  and  Sparta  followed  the  example,  and  suffered 
the  wrong  and  ravage  which  Jaave  stamped  infamy  upon 
the  Gothic  name.  The  court  of  Byzantium,  influenced 
by  jealousy  of  Stilicho,  who  had  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  forced,  after  an  action  near  Pholoe,  in  Arcadia,  the 
Goths  to  retire  across  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  made  a  strange 
return  for  these  insults.  They  appointed  Alaric  master- 
general  of  Easteni  Illyricum  ;  and  his  Gothic  kinsmen, 
recognizing  the  rising  star  of  his  destiny,  and  exult- 
iog  in   the  prospect  of  the  plunder  of  the  world  under 

*  Claudian,  in  Rafinum,  ii.  188 ;  and  cf.  De  Laud.  Stilich.  i.  The 
29th  and  30tb  chapters  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall "  contain  an  elaborate 
and  eloquent  account  of  these  wars  ;  and  the  compresKion  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  employ  is,  therefore,  leas  to  be  regretted. 
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tbe  bcmnen  of  sacli  a  Icadov  proc!ttmed  hnn  "  King  of  the 
Tlsigoths^'*  and  all  the  tribei  of  kindnd  name.  Like  Attila^ 
at  a  later  period,  he  hovered  for  a  while  between  the  two  em- 
pires, and  then  gathered  np  his  strmgth  to  strike  the  weakest. 
After  a  considerable  time^  spent  in  Tigoroos  pteparation  on 
both  ndes^  we  find  him  and  StUidio  again  oppoeed  to  each 
other,  and  each  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host^  npon  the  plains 
of  PoUentia^  about  twent  j-fire  miles  from  Turin.  ATandal 
and  Goth  were  aboat  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome 
and  the  Western  worid.  The  dawn  of  Enter 
Sunday  saw  the  Goths  engaged  in  their  devotionsL 
The  omen  was  not  so  happy  for  them  as  for  the  Soots  at 
Bannockbum.  Stilicho  fell  upon  their  intrenchments  with 
equal  skill  and  imjietuoeity,  slew  large  numbers,  and  made 
himself  master  of  their  camp.  It  contained  the  spoils  of 
Greece,  the  master-pieces  of  Athenian  genius,  and  the 
wonvlors  of  wealth  and  art  which  had  decked  the  chambers 
of  Corinthian  courtesans ;  but  it  also  contained  a  prize 
more  precious  still  —  the  siK>use  of  Alaric,  laden  with  the 
gems  and  gold  in  which  it  had  been  her  ambitious  dream 
to  ascend  the  Capitol  as  Empress  of  the  West.  "  Never," 
says  Claudian.  **  did  we  so  deeply  plunge  our  steel  into  the 
Scythian  throat  ;  never  with  such  a  slaughter  tame  the 
pride  of  the  Tanais  or  the  Danube.     O/'  he  exclaims^ 

"  Celebnuida  mihi  cunctis  PoIIentia  n^eclld^ 
O  meritum  nomen.  felicibus  apUi  triumphis, 
Virtutis  fntale  solom  !  memonibile  budtum 
BarUaria?."* 

The  traditions  of  the  great  fight  were  also  perpetuated  by 
a  contemporary  poet.  "  Mirabcre  seris,"  writes  the  Christian 
Prudentius — 

**  Posteritap  Paeclis  inhnmata  cadaTera  latiN 
Qua;  PoUeutinod  texeruut  ossibus  agros."  f 

Tlie  check  was  a  nide  one ;  but  Alaric  had  sworn  to  find 
♦  Claud,  do  Eello  Getico,  v.  C35.  f  Prudent,  in  Symm.  ii. 
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in  Italy  a  kingdom  or  a  grave  ;  and  while  his  enemies  were 
enjoying  the  honours  and  more  substantial  advantages  of 
victory,  he  made  a  dash  at  Borne  in  their  rear.  With  any 
other  opponent  than  Stilicho  he  might  have  succeeded; 
but  Stilicho,  ever  vigilant,  had  thrown,  before  his  arrival,  a 
formidable  force  into  the  city.  Baffled  again,  the  fierce  bar- 
barian accepted  a  compulsory  truce ;  but,  while  returning 
from  Italy  under  its  conditions,  he  faithlessly  fell  upon 
Verona,  then,  as  now,  the  key  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  untiring  Stilicho,  however,  was  on  the  watch,  and 
attacked  the  besiegers  front  and  fiank.  On  this  occasion 
Alaric  only  escaped  by  the  swiftnesj  of  his  horse,  a»d 
Bome  was  respited  for  a  season. 

Her  next  peril  was  from  Badagasius,  at  the  head  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  vast  barbarian  migration, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  fled  west  and  south 
before  the  Huns.  The  fate  which  befell  Badagasius  before 
the  walls  of  Florence  we  have  already  recorded,*  and  shall 
not  now  recur  to  it.  The  fortunes  of  Alaric  are  the  more 
natural  theme  for  those  whose  object  it  is  to  trace  the 
action  of  barbarism  upon  the  gradually  declining  state  of 
.  the  Empire.  For  a  short  time  we  lose  sight  of  him  ;  but  he 
reappears  in  the  somewhat  extraordinary  character  of  gene- 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Boraan  armies  in  Illyricum,  this  time  by 
appointment  of  Stilicho,  who  was  probably  actuated  by 
jealousy  of  the  Eastern  empire,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  renewal  of 
his  own  designs  upon  it.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Goth  availed  himself  of  his  position  to  carry  out  the 
one  fixed  idea  of  his  mind,  and,  declining  to  operate 
against  the  Gi^eeks,  took  up  a  position  fix)m  which  he 
menaced  Italy.  The  Boman  court  now  occupied  Bavenna, 
which  had  become  the  capital  of  Italy,  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion, which  was  considered  more  secure  than  that  of  either 
Milan  or  Bome.      The  nature  of   this  security  we  learn 

*  Lecture  IV.  p.  190. 
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from  the  BrziDtiDe  Proeopio%  who  anr  tlie  pbee  in  the 
etmimlgta  of  Beliaarini^  wiioae  Kcreuuy  be  was.  It  wbs 
deriTed  frc«D  iU  fMsitioo  maid  the  Adiiatie  bgimes  and  thn 
mndfaMiks  of  the  Pa  ""BnTcnnnliea,*  mjB  tlie  Gredc,  "in 
A  plain  sloping  down  to  the  Ionian  GnlC  which  is  some 
two  forloug?  distant  It  can  neither  be  aamiVd  hj  land 
nor  msL  Shallows  and  shoals  prerent  the  aooeas  of  any 
resseU.  On  the  other  side  the  flooding  of  the  Po^  and  the 
nomerrnu  marshes  caosed  by  iU  waters,  encirde  the  town 
in  all  direction^  and  render  it  inaccessible  to  infiuitry.  A 
most  marvellooB  phenomenon  .oecars  here :  ereiy  day  the 
sea  rushes  in,  for  the  space  of  a  daj*s  joomej  to  a  well-girt 
man,  and  becomes  navigable  hr  inland.  In  the  erening  it 
rolls  back.  Yemels  come  np  with  the  flow,  and  return  with 
the  ebb,  and  this  takes  place  all  along  the  coast  to  Aquileia. 
This  pherjomenon  oecars  at  the  full  moon.***  Such  a  spot, 
however  suitable  for  a  fortification,  was  detestable  as  a  resi- 
dence. Its  imperfect  drainage  and  fetid  canals,  coupled  to 
the  entire  absence  of  vegetation  and  fresh  water,  rendered 
it  an  alx)mination  to  the  strangers  compelled  to  sojourn 
within  its  walls.  Sidonius,  who  saw  it  on  bis  way  to  Rome, 
vents  bis  wrath  and  disgust  in  an  epigrammatic  tirade, 
which,  as  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  a  place  henceforward  so 
famous  in  Italian  history,  we  may  be  permitted  to  transcribe. 
"  What  a  town,  or,  rather,  what  a  morass,  you  live  in,"  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Candidianus ;  **  where  your  ears  are 
pierc<jd  hy  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Po,  and  deafened  by  the 
crr>aking  of  your  fellow-citizens,  the  frogs.  With  you  all 
the  laws  of  nature  ore  undergoing  a  perpetual  inversion  : 
your  walls  topj)le  over,  your  water  stands  fest  ;  your 
t()W(*rs  float,  your  ships  settle  down ;  your  sick  people  go 
al>out,  your  doctors  lie  in  bed ;  your  baths  are  cold,  and 
your  dwulliiigs  blaze  ;  the  living  are  half  dead  with  thirst, 
the  dead  swim  about  in  the  water  ;  the  housebreakers  keep 
*  Procopius,  de  Bello  Gothico,  i.  1. 
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awake,  the  authorities  go  to  sleep  ;  the  clergy  are  nsurers, 
the  Syrian  usurers" — who,  as  Jerome  tells  us,  were  famed  for 
their  avarice — "  chant  the  offices  of  the  Church  ;  the  soldiers 
traffic,  and  the  tradesmen  fight ;  the  old  men  play  at  ball, 
and  the  young  men  at  dice  ;  the  eunuchs  devote  themselves 
to  arms,  and  the  barbarian  auxiliaries  to  letters.***  In  this 
strange  spot  an  idea  of  resistance  was  entertained  by  the 
Senate,  who  were  suddenly  convoked.  It  was  the  last  deli- 
beration of  that  venerable  body,  who  had  survived  the  fields 
of  Cannae  and  Philippi,  the  long  tyranny  of  the  Cajsars,  and 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  a  thousand  years.  But  Stilicho,  the 
only  man  in  the  country  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion, 
knew  too  well  the  weakness  of  Italy,  and  would  not  recom- 
mend further  opposition  in  a  regular  campaign.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  advice,  the  king  of  the  Goths  was  bought 
off  by  the  payment  of  4,000  pounds  of  gold.  Alaric  turned 
his  back  for  the  moment  upon  Kome ;  but  his  departure 
proved  fatal  to  the  great  man  who  alone  was  capable  of 
resisting  his  progress.  The  enemies  of  Stilicho  had  long  en- 
deavoured to  undermine  his  power ;  they  now  represented  his 
relations  with  Alaric  as  cowardice  or  treason.  The  emperor 
was  weak,  or  wicked  enough,  to  lend  himself  to  their  de- 
signs, and  Eavenna  witnessed  a  judicial  assassination,  which 
forms  one  of  the  deepest  degradations  ever  inflicted  upon  the 
Koman  name.  The  hero  of  so  many  victorious  fights,  decoyed 
from  the  altar  of  sanctuary  by  the  perfidy  of  Count 
Heraclian,  bowed  his  head  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  Kome  had  now  lost  both  her  sword  and  shield, 
and  stood  defenceless  before  the  enemy.  Alaric  was  not  the 
man  to  let  slip  his  opportunity.  As  the  subsidy  had  not 
yet  been  paid,  he  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  to  appear 
again  in  Italy.  His  countrymen  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
pire, discerning  the  signs  of  the  times,  threw  off  their  alle- 
giance' to  Home,  and  joined  the  banners  which  promised 

*  Sidooius  Apoll.  Epiit.  i.  8. 
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renown  and  npine  to  the  whole  Gothk  zaoe.  Aqdleia  md: 
Cremona  threw  open  their  gates;  Bavenna  was  too  remote 
from  the  line  of  march  to  neoeoitate  a  aege;  the  panee  of 
the  Apennines  were  undefended ;  and  Alarie  foud  ldi»- 
•d^  almost  withoat  striking  a  blow,  befiore  the  walls  oC  the 
eapital  of  the  world.  It  contained  at  this  time  a  popvlaitki^ 
of  about  120,000  souls^  without  snpplies  of  food  or  adeqaato: 
means  of  defence.  The  Gkyths  made  no  attempt  to  atona 
the  ramparts;  they  sat  quietly  down,  and  inclosed  tha 
wretched  citizens  in  a  ''cordon,'*  through  which  nothing 
oonld  force  its  way.  The  suffiuings  of  the  besieged  wen 
intense.  Thousands  died  daily  from  starvation  or  ^^y>B^, 
Under  these  drcumstances  there  remained  but  one  course- 
immediate  submission;  and  the  Senate  soon  forgot  the 
resolute  bearing  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  presence  of 
Stilicho.  It  could  not,  however,  f5rego  its  magniloquent 
language ;  and  the  address  of  the  envoys  who  came  to 
propose  terms  to  Alarie,  described,  in  swelling  words,  the 
dignity  of  the  imperial  city,  and  the  thousands  of  fighting 
men  who  still  crowded  her  streets.  "  The  thicker  the  hay," 
replied  the  €k)th,  with  a  barbarian  laugh,  "  the  easier  it  is 
mown.**  He  then  proceeded  to  declare  his  terms  : — **  All 
your  gold ;  all  your  silver ;  the  best  of  the  precious  fur- 
niture within  your  walls  ;  all  your  slaves  of  barbarian 
birth."  "  What  then  would  you  leave  us  1 "  exclaimed  the 
dismayed  ambassadors.  "  Your  Hves^"  was  the  stern  reply. 
Eventually  the  victor  was  induced  to  withdraw,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  less  ruinous,  but  still  most  costly  ransom.  Five 
thousand  pounds  of  gold;  30,000  pounds  of  silver ;  4,000  robes 
of  silk ;  3,000  pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth ;  3,000  pounds^ 
weight  of  pepper,  were,  according  to  Zosimus,  the 
market  price  of  the  Mistress  of  the  world.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  40,000  liberated  slaves  joined  the  host 
which  marched  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king,  and, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  swelled  its  numbei-s  to  100,000  men. 
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It  has  ever  been  considered  a  problem  most  difficult  to  solve, 
why  Alaric,  "with  this  overwhelming  force  at  his  command, 
did  not  at  once  make  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Perhaps  the  lingering  prestige 
which  still  hung  round  the  city  of  a  thousand  victories,  or 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  relics  of  saints  and  apostles^ 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Church  within  its  walls,  asserted  an 
indefinable  influence  over  his  mind  ;  perhaps  strategic  or 
political  considerations,  at  which  we  have  no  means  of 
guessing,  stayed  his  hand  ;  perhaps,  from  his  very  first 
negotiations  with  Stilicho,  he  had  never  aimed  at  a  higher 
position  than  that  of  titular  sovereign  prin  ce,  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  Empire.  The  truth  of  these,  or  of  any  other 
suppositions,  cannot  now  be  tested.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
contented  himself  with  demanding  from  the  ministers  of 
Honorius  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, subsidies  for  his  army,  and  an  independent  command 
in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Noricum.  "Quern  Deus  vult 
perdere,  prius  dementat."  Never  was  the  adage  more  truly 
illustrated  than  in  this  case.  The  ministers  of  Honorius 
refused  to  listen  to  conditions  from  the  insolent  barbarian 
who  had  dared  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  Majesty  of 
Rome  ;  but  Alaric  had  learned  by  experience  the  path  to 
victory,  and  soon  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  it. 
His  first  act  was  to  seize  upon  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  the  capital.  The  terrors  of  the  former  famine  had  not 
yet  passed  from  men's  minds.  The  Romans  could  not  en- 
dure their  repetition  ;  and  they  attempted  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  conqueror  by  deposing  Honorius  and  electing 
Attains,  prefect  of  the  city,  to  the  imperial  purple.  The 
expedient  was  for  a  moment  successful ;  but  Alaric  soon 
found  that  the  tool  to  whose  elevation  he  had  consented, 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  designed.  He 
therefore  publicly  degraded  him  from  the  purple,  on  the 
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plains  of  Bimini,  in  light  of  his  whole  host.  Still  lie  aBeireA 
peace.  The  infataated  oourtien  who  governed  the  eiDperor» 
induoed  their  master  to  dedare,  in  an  insane  proclamation, 
that  the  guilt  of  Alaric  predaded  him  for  ever  from  the 
honour  of  an  alliance  with  the  Empira  Then  Alaric  once 
more  tamed  his  face  towards  Borne ;  hut^  this  time^  with  a 
stem  and  vindictive  purpose  in  his  heart.  li  was  in  vain 
that  the  nohles  attempted  to  organise  a  defence.  The  fiaaxa 
of  the  population  and  the  treachery  of  the  slaves^  many  of 
whom  were  connected  hy  hirth  with  the  barharians  outside 
the  waUsy  disclosed  an  easy  path  to  victory.  At  midnight 
the  Salarian  gate  was  flung  open  to  the  Goths.  According 
to  Boman  tradition,  Poraenna,  Brennus,  and  Hannibal,  at  the 
head  of  hosts  as  mighty,  had  recoUed,  baffled,  and  beaten 
from  those  inviolate  walls.  But  now,  as  ever,  it  was  shown 
that  the  bulwark  of  a  state  is  to  be  found,  at  such  a  crisis^ 
not  in  ramparts  reared  by  artificial  skill,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
its  sons.  No  Horatius  kept  the  bridge,  *'  as  in  the  brave 
days  of  old ;"  no  Camillus  scornfully  kicked  the  beam  of 
the  balance  wherein  his  country's  honour  was  on  the  point  of 
being  bartered  for  her  safety ;  no  Scipio  arose  to  redeem  her  in 
the  last  extremity  of  her  peril.  The  old  heroic  race  was  gone. 
The  barbarian  army  poured  into  the  gates,  but  no  man  struck 
a  single  blow  for  Borne.  In  the  dead  of  night  the 
Grothic  trumpet  rang  unanswered  in  her  streets, 
and  awakened  the  terrified  inhabitants  to  a  scene  of  outrage 
and  des])air  never  as  yet  witnessed  within  her  walls ;  but, 
alas !  too  oflen  to  be  repeated.  The  Queen  of  the  World, 
whose  foot  had  so  long  been  on  the  neck  of  the  nations,  was 
exposed  for  five  days  and  nights  to  the  vengeful  fury,  the 
cupidity  and  lust,  of  the  wild  bands  who  had  left  their  frozen 
fields  and  forests  for  the  license  of  this  hour.  Some  regard 
for  religion  and  for  mercy  was  shown  by  the  Gothic  king  ; 
for  Alaric  was  a  Christian.  He  exhorted  his  followers  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting^  and  to  respect  the  shrines 
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cf  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  inviolable 
sanctuaries.  But  we,  who  have  read  of  the  sacks  of  Mag- 
deburg and  Badajos  by  the  soldiery  of  professedly-civilized 
and  Christian  powers,  may  well  understand  how  little  effect 
STich  injunctions  could  have  had  upon  the  excited  passions 
of  Grerman  and  Scythian  brigands.  Rome  contained  the 
spoils  of  the  world.  They  were  quickly  transferred  to  the 
baggage-train  of  the  victors.  Gold  and  jewels  ;  vestments 
of  silk ;  precious  fabrics  of  Eastern  looms ;  exquisite  statues, 
coveted  fur  the  value  of  the  metal  they  contained  ;  the 
massive  plate  of  patrician  houses ;  the  costly  vases  which 
had  ornamented  the  boudoirs  of  imperial  ladies,  were  seen 
defiling,  day  after  day,  high  piled  in  Gothic  waggons,  through 
streets  covered  with  corses  of  the  slain.  The  effects  of  this 
terrible  shock  to  civilization  were  felt  far  and  wide.  Fugitives 
thronged  the  shores  of  Egypt  and  Syrisk.  St.  Jerome  tells 
us,  that  every  day  men  and  women,  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  patrician  luxury,  arrived  at  his  hermitage  in  Beth- 
lehem, begging  their  daily  bread.  The  news  of  the  dreads 
event  made  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  pen  drop  from  his  hand.  "  For  twenty  years," 
he  bitterly  cries,  "Roman  blood  has  been  flowing  every 
day  between  Constantinople  and  the  Julian  Alps.  Scythia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dardania,  Dacia,  Thessalonica,  Epirus, 
Achaia,  Dalmatia,  the  two  Pannonias, — all  belong  to  the 
barbarians,  who  ravage,  rend,  and  devour  everything  before 
them.  How  many  noble  matrons  and  maids  have  been  the 
toys  of  their  lust;  how  many  bishops  in  chains,  priests 
butchered,  churches  destroyed,  altars  turned  into  stables^ 
relics  profaned !  Sorrow,  mourning,  and  death  are  every- 
where.    The  Roman  world  is  crumbling  into  ruin  I" 

It  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  work  brief  as  this  must  neces- 
sarily be,  that  we  cannot  dwell  upon  collateral  matters, — 
upon  the  accidental  disclosures  of  contemporary  writers, 
which  often  give  a  truer  picture  of  the  times,  than  the  beet 
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narrative  of  its  leading  eventa.  It  b  from  the  pages  of 
Jerome  tliat  we  might  hest  derive  such  a  delineation. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  thoroughly  understood  the  age  in  its 
most  remarkable  aspects^  vvho  has  not  studied  the  writings 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  as  he  poured  them  forth  from 
the  depths  of  his  fervid  religious  enthusiasm  and  bitter 
despair.  There,  better  than  elsewhere,  we  discern  the 
great  cardinal  principles  which  separated  the  Christian 
life,  in  its  social  aspects,  from  the  old  pagan  life  of  the 
world,  and  placed  the  two  in  irreconcilable  opposition, — 
the  equality,  I  mean,  of  the  slave  to  his  master  as  a  spi< 
ritual  being ;  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men ;  and  the 
emancipation  of  woman  from  the  debasement  in  which  pas- 
sion and  the  dominance  of  brute-force  had  placed  her.  Far 
more  vividly  than  any  other  man,  he  felt  and  depicted  the 
frightful  havoc  which  had  overwhelmed  the  world.  "  What 
is  anywhere  to  be  seen,"  he  says,  "but  conflagration,  ruin,  cap- 
tivity, despair,  and  death  ;  the  slaughter  of  friends  and  the 
faces  of  foes ;  one  universal  shipwreck  of  society,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  save  on  the  plank  of  penitence  and  faith." 
Nor  was  a  less  powerful  impression  produced  upon  the  other 
great  churchman  of  the  age.  The  end  of  all  things  seemed 
at  hand.  "  All  the  East,"  gays  Augustine  ;  **  all  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  world,  which  had  once  revered  the  name 
and  owned  the  sway  of  Rome,  bewailed  her  fall ;"  he  him- 
self could  not  banish  the  thought  from  his  mind  as  long  as 
he  lived.  To  the  mind  of  churchmen,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  doctrine  inherited  from  apostolic  teaching,  of  the 
s}>eedy  coming  of  their  Lord  amid  the  clouds  of  heaven,  how 
could  it  seem  otherwise  ? 

"Whether  from  motives  of  policy  or  mercy,  or  because  he 
panted  for  fresh  fields  of  conquest,  Alaric  quitted  Home  on 
the  sixth  day  after  he  had  entered  it.  With  the  native 
instinct  of  the  barbarian,  he  still  sought  the  South.  The 
rich  and  lovely  island  of  Sicily,  long  the  granary  of  Home, 
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tempted  him  to  cross  the  narrow  channel  which  separates 
it  from  the  Italian  coast.  His  followers  were  as  eager  as 
himself,  hut  more  superstitious^  and  more  distrustful  of  the 
tmknown  perils  of  the  sea.  A  tempest  dispersed  their  rude 
galleys  on  the  first  attempt  to  cross;  but  while  they  hesitated 
before  undertaking  a  second  expedition,  the  great  leader 
died.  The  wild  grief  of  his  warriors  was  exhibited  in  a 
most  characteristic  way.  Beneath  the  walls  of  Consentisy 
rolled  the  waters  of  a  small  river,  the  Busentins  or  Busen- 
tinus.  This  they  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  labour  of 
the  captives  who  accompanied  the  camp,  and,  excavating  a 
large  space  in  the  original  bed  of  the  stream,  placed  in  it 
the  body  of  their  king,  amid  a  profusdon  of  the  most  precious 
things  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  sack 
of  Rome.  They  then  turned  back  the  river  to  its  ancient 
course,  and  slew  the  slaves  who  had  performed  the  work, 
that  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  might  never  desecrate  the  spot 
where  slept  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  Their  pre- 
cautions were  successful.  As  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  armies  of  Israel,  so  may  it  be  said  of  the  leader  of  the 
Goths — No  man  knows  the  tomb  of  Alaiic. 

The  Goths  had  been  two  years  in  Italy  ;  they  remained 
two  more.  Gibbon  depicts  them  during  this  time  as  passing 
days  of  luxurious  delight  in  the  voluptuous  villas  of  Tuscu- 
lum  and  Campania,  sheltered  from  tl\B  burning  rays  of  noon 
beneath  the  leaves  of  spreading  planes,  and  quaffing  from 
goblets  of  gems  and  gold,  large  draughts  of  rich  Falemian, 
which  the  fair  hands  of  the  trembling  daughters  of  Iloman 
senators  proffered  to  their  lips.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Kingsley* 
has  given  a  still  more  graphic  portraiture  of  the  strong,  sensu- 
ous, yet  not  altogether  ungraceful  life,  of  these  huge  northern 
giants,  beneath  the  soft  perfumed  air,  and  amid  the  beau- 
tiful women  and  intoxicating  wines  of  the  South.  Resi- 
dence in  Italy  may  have  engendered  Iloman  sympathies^ 

•  Hypatia. 
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or  the  restless  spirit  of  the  barbarian  may  have  sought 
alliance  with  Home  as  the  readiest  means  of  entering 
npon  the  track  of  other  conquests.  But  from  some  motive 
or  other,  Ataulphus,  Adolphus,  or  Astolphus,  who 
had  been  chosen  to  succeed  his  brother  Alaric, 
offered  his  sword  to  Honorius  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Empire  beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  character  of  a  Boman 
general  he  advanced  into  Southern  Graul,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  important  cities  of  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  and  Bor- 
deaux, and  founded  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths, 
which  soon  stretched  over  the  fertile  regions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Of  its  history,  which  connects  itself  with 
that  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  we  shall  hereafter  speak,*  when  we 
review  the  condition  of  Spain  and  GauL  At  present  we 
are  concerned  with  Italy ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  purpose 
elaborately  to  trace  the  intriguiog  annals  of  the  imperial 
court  after  the  death  of  the  dethroned  Honorius.  The 
events  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  ephemeral  empires  of  the 
Vandal  and  the  Hun.  The  Huns  first  appear  upon  the 
scene,  and,  as  they  affected  the  establishment  of  an  antago- 
nist empire,  rather  than  the  subjugation  of  Rome  itself, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  treat  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  dissolution  of  that  attempt  in  a  previous  lecture.t 
Of  the  Vandal  dynasty  in  Africa  we  shall  hereafter 
speak.  The  thread  of  the  Italian  narrative  is,  however, 
easily  recovered. 

Honorius   at   last   had   closed   his   disgraceful  life ;   the 

empress  Placidia  governed  in   the  name  of  her 

son  Valentinian,  who  was  a  minor.      Such  a  court 

as  was  the  Eoman  court,  beneath  the  rule  of  a  woman,  was 

the  fittest  of  all  possible  arenas  for  political  intrigue.     Two 

great  generals  or  counts,  Aetius,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 

much,  and  Boniface,  disputed  the  fii'st  place  in  her  favour, 

*  Lecture  VIII.  f  Lecture  IV. 
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and,  as  a  natural  coDsequence,  the  practical  supremacy 
in  the  state.  Boniface  was  administering  the  province  of 
Africa.  Aetius  persuaded  the  empress  to  recall  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  persuaded  Boniface  not  to  obey  the  recalL 
The  latter  he  induced  to  believe  that  the  order  of  the 
empress  was  the  summons  to  instant  death ;  to  the  empress 
herself  he  represented  the  refusal  of  the  prefect  as  an 
overt  act  of  treason  to  her  authority.  Boniface  gazed 
around  him  in  his  extremity  for  assistance,  and  caught 
sight  of  the  Yandals  standing  on  the  shores  of  Spain,  and 
looking  intently  over  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  upon 
the  fair  unravaged  land,  which  he  still  administered  for  Borne. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  summoned  them  to  his  aid.  That  aid  was 
too  readily  granted.  The  Vandals  (whose  history  we  shall 
recount  in  a  future  lecture)  had  by  this  time  deposed  their 
legitimate  king,  and  were  then  obeying  the  be- 
hests of  his  brother  Genseric,  a  more  frightful 
barbarian  than  any  who  had  as  yet  arisen  among  the  foes 
of  Rome.  The  circumstances  of  his  eventful  life,  with  the 
origin,  growth,  and  character  of  Vandal  domination  in 
Africa,  shall  be  hereafter  detailed :  we  have  now  only  to 
do  with  him  and  his  people  as  the  pillagers  of  Rome. 
Once  more,  as  in  the  case  of  Attila,  a  woman,  and  a  Roman 
princess,  gave  the  invitation  which  brought  shame  and 
outrage  to  her  country.  Valentinian,  in  the  course  of  his 
unbridled  debauchery,  had  basely  decoyed  and  then  violated 
the  wife  of  Fetronius  Maximus,  a  noble  Roman.  Maximus 
avenged  himself  by  the  dagger  of  a  bravo,  and  assumed  his 
master's  place.  We  cannot  pity  the  murderer  of  Aetius  ; 
but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  sympathize  with  the  usurper 
who  forced  Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Valentinian,  into  wedlock 
with  himself,  the  assassin  of  her  husband.  The  example  of 
Honoria  and  her  aE&anced  Hun  appears  to  have  worked  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  empress.  In  her  despair  she  called 
upon  the  terrible  king  of  the  Vandals  to  deliver  her  person 
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and  VTOQge  her  wraqp.  Williin  thna  aottlihi^  Omiiifin  vat 
■t  the  moath  of  the  Tiber.  The  ^^^'■■^■t  ^  ^"^  egitetioii, 
oonld  devise  no  better  meeiie  of  defence  then  the  alaiij^ter 
of  MAxiBrai^  tbdr  emperar»  in  a  atreet  tomolt^ 
'  while  he  vas  attemptiag  to  eecove  hie  own  aafetj 
bj  flight  On  the  ihiid  daj  the  enemy  was  at  the  gatea. 
Leo  still  lived,  and  hoped,  or  perii^ia  believed,  that  the  aune 
venerable  presence  which  had  amsted  the  Hon,  would 
exert  a  amilar  influence  opon  the  mind  of  his  ferodoiia 
confederata  Once  more^  at  the  head  of  a  long  procesrion 
of  deigy,  and  arrayed  in  ssoerdotal  robe%  he  approadied  a 
mighty  host  of  armed  barbaiiana  thirsting  for  blood  and 
^NxiL  Ecrlemastical  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  glory  of  a 
second  moral  victory,  a  second  deliverance  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world  from  the  sword  of  her  enemies. 
The  Vandal  king  received  him  with  unexpected  mildneai^ 
and  promised  mercy  to  the  onresisting,  and  protectioD  from 
fire  to  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city.  It  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  how  far  sach  promises  were  given  in  good  faith. 
For  fourteen  daja^  from  the  15th  to  the  29th 
June,  the  city  was  delivered  over  to  rapine ;  and 
the  Vandal  and  the  Moor  were  found  to  be  more  cruel  and 
insatiate  plunderers  than  the  Goth.  Whatever  had  sur- 
vived the  former  sack, — whatever  the  luxury  of  the  Boman 
Fatriciate,  during  the  intervening  forty-five  years,  had 
accumulated  in  reparation  of  their  loss, — the  treasures  of 
the  imperial  palace,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  employed  in 
the  churches,  the  statues  of  pagan  divinities  and  men  of 
Roman  renown,  the  gilded  roof  of  the  temple  of  Capitolian 
Jove,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  private  individuals,  were 
leisurely  conveyed  to  the  Vandal  fleet  and  shipped  off  to 
Africa.  To  this  systematic  spoliation  we  must  assign  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  best-known  monuments  of  national 
history  and  of  foreign  conquest^  contained  in  the  im- 
perial city.    Amongst  these  were  the  precious  records  and 
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ornaments  of  the  Capitol;  the  golden  table,  and  the 
candlestick  of  seven  branches,  torn  by  Titus  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  were  pillaged  simply  for  their 
value  in  the  melting-pot.  No  grace  of  art,  no  charm  d 
historic  association,  affected  the  rude  minds  of  the  African 
pirates,  who,  by  a  strange  mockery  of  fortune,  became 
masters  of  all  the  treasures  which,  during  ten  centuries  of 
civilized  life,  had  been  accumulated  in  the  marble  palaces  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Capua,  Kola,  and  all  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  not  fortified  sufficiently '  to  stand  a  siege, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  memory  of  the  abhorrence  with 
which  Europe  regarded  their  deeds  still  liyes  in  language  ; 
and  most  modem  nations  have  fixed  the  stamp  of  eternal 
scorn  to  the  Vandal  name,  by  employing  it  to  denote  what- 
ever is  an  outrage  upon  the  sense  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
is  the  common  inheritance  of  cultivated  minds.  The  empress 
met  the  fate  which,  despite  her  wrongs,  the  reader  will 
perhaps  deem  that  she  deserved.  She  went  forth  to  meet 
her  champion  arrayed  in  imperial  robes.  The  *'age  of 
chivalry "  had  not,  indeed,  "  departed  ; "  but,  unhappily  for 
her,  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  She  was  instantly  stripped  of 
her  valuable  wardrobe, — her  gold,  her  jewels,  her  silken 
trains, — and  was  transported  into  Africa  with  her  three 
daughters.  They  were  accompanied  by  G0,000  captive& 
Theirs  was  indeed  a  melancholy  lot  —  the  ^ovXiov  ^fjuip  -^ 
the  day  of  slavery — the  foreign  land — the  finger  of  scorn— 
the  barbarian  lord,  described  in  Andromache's  foreboding 
words,  by  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  masters  of  the  human 
heart.  There  were  not,  however,  wanting  alleviations.  Of 
the  fortunes  of  those  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moorish  allies  of  Genseric,  nothing  can  be  conjectured  ; 
but  in  Carthage  itself  Christian  sympathy  shone  forth  in 
pleasing  colours,  affording  the  only  bright  picture  in  the 
annals  of  those  dark  and  terrible  timea  Deogratias,  the 
worthy  bishop  of  Carthage,  spared  neither  of  his  substance 


of  fcb  Ukhv,  tD  nliwe  A*  ainnUe  cqilbw ;  he 
■old  tlie  coMBciatodnfiliofAg  Gfanch,  and  dunged 
two  ImOich  into  KonAali  for  A*  wu—ded  and  dimaed. 
Fkmte  dBaritT- WW  afaMM*  cqMllf  MlmL  StiD  theezika 
af  Carthage  filled  aworidwJA*  kwnitatinn,  and  inoBrninft 
and  woe  ;*  and  h  k  no  wmaml  if  Ao  find  ezpeetation  of 
Ae  fidibfol  gaAend  atiengA,  and  SMn  looked  daj  bj  «bij 
for  Aat  awibl Fkeaenee in  Ae dondi of  beaveuy wlndiilioiild 
ledeem  the  wrongi  of  Ae  nalian^and  veaone  Ae  aonlaof 
God'aeleet 

But  it  WM  not  Ae  wodd-4k  waa  only  BooM^  Aat  haakfloed 
toitafiJL  The katqoarterofihe fifth oentmy WW tlda grand 
drama  brooght  to  a  adlemn  doae.  No  twentj^ve  jeaia  in 
hnman  histoTy  exhibit  incidenta  of  aodi  ahaorbing  intereat^ 
more  strange  Ticiantades  in  the  finrtones  of  great  men  and 
the  government  of  states,  ao  Tast  a  catastrophe  eoming  down 
upon  the  dvilization  of  Ae  world.  They  witnessed  the 
aetoal  fall  of  the  Boman  empire  and  the  destmction  of 
Italian  independence ;  the  final  severance  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  establishment  of  foreign  domination  over  Ae 
aaocession  to  the  throne  of  the  Cssars;  in  a  word,  the 
extinction  of  the  old-world  order  of  things  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  life  for  humanity.  This  immense 
revolation  was  mainly  wrought  out  by  three  men,  all  of 
barbarian  birth :  Kicimer  a  Sneve,  Odoacer  a  Ragian,  and 
Theodoric  an  Ostrogoth.  These  men  stand  oat  firom  the 
epoch  in  giant  proportions,  bat  they  do  not  stand  alone. 
Around  them  revolve  many  figures  of  subordinate  interest 
and  importance,  who  were,  however,  largely  instrumental 
in  carrying  out  the  great  work.  We  see  em})eror8  of  the 
West,  the  puppets  or  instruments  of  barbarian  masters, 
permitted  for  a  brief  while  to  assume  the  fatal  splendours  of 
the  Ccesarean  purple  —  Avitus  the  Gaul,  Majorianus  the 
soldier,  Antheroius  the  Greek,  Olybrias  his  rival  and  suc- 
oeiBor,  Glycerins  an  Italian  oount,  Nepos  the  nominee  of  the 
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Byzantine  court,  and  finally,  Eomnlus  Augustulus,  the  son 
and  representative  of  Orestes  the  Pannonian,  who  closed  the 
roll  of  Eoman  Csesars.  We  see  emperors  of  the  East,  the 
two  Leos,  and  the  Isaurian  Zeno,  ever  intnguing  from 
Byzantium  to  recover  their  hold  on  the  Western  empire, 
and  for  their  personal  interests  selling  Italy  to  the  bar- 
barian sword ;  statesmen,  like  Orestes,  the  Romanized 
secretary  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  Boethius,  Basilioa, 
Symmachus,  vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  senatorial  order  and  the  political  existence  of  Rome ; 
churchmen  exercising  the  most  important  influence  in  these 
troublous  times,  reconciling  enemies,  moderating  the  fury 
of  barbarian  conquerors,  protecting  their  flocks  from  fi&mine 
and  sword,  nurturing  the  Church  with  their  labours  and 
their  substance,  or  sometimes  with  their  blood,  and  founding, 
amid  scenes  of  terrible  peril,  missionary  churches  in  savage 
lands.  Such  were  Sidonius  in  Auvergne,  Epiphanius  at 
Pavia,  Severinus  on  the  Danube.  Again,  we  see  soldiers 
of  fortune,  Aspar,  the  two  Theodorics,  Videmir,  and  Tufa, — 
popes,  patriarchs,  Greek  princesses  and  heretics,  a  varied 
crowd,  intermingling,  fighting,  destroying,  and  devouring 
each  other,  like  the  creatures  which  the  microscope  reveals 
in  a  drop  of  stagnant  water. 

The  arrangement  of  these  characters  on  the  historic  stage, 
the  estimate  of  their  motives,  their  vices  or  their  virtues, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  parts  they  played,  would  demand  a 
master  hand,  and  would  also  form  no  unworthy  task  for  its 
dramatic  skilL  But  the  task  could  not  be  accomplished 
satis^Eu^torily  except  in  a  separate  work,  and  such  a  work  is 
still  among  the  things  which  the  historical  student  has  most 
earnestly  to  desire.*     My  limits,  unfortunately,  confine  me 

*  SiDgnlarly  enough,  since  these  words  were  written,  this  has  been 
done.  The  "R^cits  de  THistoire  Romaine,"  by  M.  Am^^e  Thierry, 
accomplish,  in  his  own  admirable  style,  all  that  is  required.  These 
pages  were  unfortunately  in  the  press  before  his  just-published  work 
reached  my  hands,  and  I  have  therefore  been  enabled  to  avail  myielf 
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neodoric^  gnudaon  cf  tbs  gnat  Akrie^  deipite  die  pofiof 
cf  Us  Imydier  TlMriMMod,  iMd  anndBd  &»  tliraM  of  «^ 
kagdom  wUdi  hk  nacle^  Adniphm  and  Walli%  eomaoBr 
dated  in  Qnd  and  Spun.  He  made  TooibiBe  Ui  cqatal, 
andfloon  obtained  a  pradonuBaiMe  in  Aeooanadaof  GanL 
Ai  Borne  all  vas  itMmem  and  eoafvioB.  Wben  tbe 
popokoe  tore  to  pieces  llaxi^^nl^  tlie  eoward  wIm  fkd 
befive  the  &oe  of  the  Vandal^  Theodoric  IL,  king  <^  tbe 
Goths  in  Gknl,  persoaded  Avitos  of  Anvergne^ 
who  had  onoe  saved  the  Empire  firom  the  Hans, 
to  ascend  the  throne.*  Bat  Avitns  was  not  a  man  of  the 
iron  stamp  which  the  age  required  The  time  had  passed 
when  a  Boman,  or  BomsDized  Ganl,  had  aDj  chance  of 
retrieving  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  or  even  of  directing 

of  it  only  to  a  werj  limited  extent.  It  is  a  aonroe  of  great  satiiEactioQ 
to  me  to  find  that  he  has  anticipated  mj  ideas  npon  the  importanoe  of 
this  critical  period  of  history  ;  and  1  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote 
from  his  preface  the  following  confirmation  (pp.  10,  11) : — "  Les  causes 
demises  de  la  grande  catastrophe  qui  s^pare  le  monde  ancien  da  mondo 
modeme,  sont  comprises  dans  oes  yingt-six  anndes :  dislocation  des 
ressortH  da  gonvemement  remain ;  oppression  des  emperenrs  par  les 
patrices  barbares,  pr^fets  da  pr^toire  des  C6«r8,  darant  cette  agonie  de 
I'Kmpire  ;  antagonismede  I'Orient  et  de  TOccident ;  essai  des  prorinces 
poor  se  constituer  en  ^tats  inddpendants ;  dictature  demi-barbare, 
d«mi-romaine,  ^lev^e  snr  les  mines  da  principat ;  march^  pan^  solen- 
nelleroent  entre  I'emperear  de  Constantinople  et  an  roi  barbare  ponr 
loi  liTrer  I'ltalie,  et  installation  d'nn  penple  Stranger  an  midi  des 
Alpes :  Toild  ce  qne  renferme  oe  quart  de  u^le,  p^riode  supreme  de  la 
nationality  italienne."  M.  Thierry  has  also,  I  perceive,  assigned  that 
importance  to  Bidonius  which  led  me  to  defer  special  notice  of  him  to 
a  distinct  work,  and  has  given  many  of  the  passages  which  I  had 
■elected  as  interesting  and  nJaaUe. 

•  Lecture  IV. 
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its  affidrs.  All  power,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  in  Bach 
periods,  had  passed  into  the  stronger  hands  of  those  whiof 
wielded  the  actual  physical  force  of  the  state.  Home  had 
employed  barbarian  soldiers  as  her  servants  until  the]C 
became  her  masters.  Like  the  mayors  of  the  palace  in 
Frank  history,  and  like  successful  military  adyenturers  in 
every  age,  they  engrossed  all  real  authority,  even  when  they 
allowed  its  names  and  titles  to  remain  in  the  feeble  hands 
of  others. 

Count  Ricimer,  a  Sueve,  but  connected  with  the  Goths 
by  maternal  descent,*  cousin  of  Theodoric,  and  pupil  of 
Aetius  in  the  art  of  war,  had  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  Vandal  invasions,  and  was  now  generalissimo  of 
the  Roman  armies.  This  man,  to  adopt  an  exprisnon 
of  M.  Thierry,  renewed,  after  a  lapse  of  500  years,  the 
dictatorship  of  Sjlla,  and  died  quietly  in  his  bed.  He  be- 
came absolute  at  Rome,  and  persuaded  Avitus  that  a  mitre 
would  better  become  his  brow  than  an  imperial  crown. 
Again,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Arbogastes,  a  barbarian  had 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  but  again,  also,  the  barbarian  re- 
fused to  close  his  grasp.  The  shadow  of  the  great  Name  was 
upon  his  spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  a  politic  hesitation, 
perhaps  with  a  superstitious  awe.  He  clothed 
with  the  purple  his  ancient  comrade  Majorian,  a 
distinguished  man,  bred  in  the  school  of  Aetius, — a  soldier 
and  a  patriot,  t 

*  "  Invictus  Ricimer,  patre  Saevus,  a  genetrice  Gretes." — SiDONiUB 
Apollinarib,  Pan.  Majoriani, 

t  The  panegyric  of  Sidooius  is  less  inflated  than  usaa],  and  was 
probably  deserved : — 

"  Imperimn  jam  consul  habet,  quem  purpura  non  plus 
Quam  lorica  operit,  cujus  diademata  iron  tern 
Non  luxtt  Bed  lege  tegent,  meritisque  labonim 
Post  palmam  palmata  venit ;  decora  omnia  regni 
Accamulant  iaaoes,  et  princeps  consnle  crescit." 

Sid.  Apoll.,  Pan,  Maj,  v.  2 — 6. 
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Ridmer  imagined  that  ui  emperor  of  bis  own  making 
would  be  a  willing  tooL  In  this  he  was  deeplj  deceived. 
Higorian  was  one  of  the  best  men  who  had  ever  moonted  the 
imperial  throne,  and,  had  opportunity  been  granted  to  him, 
would  have  played  a  noble  part  in  the  history  of  his  times. 
He  attempted  to  revive  the  best  traditions  of  the  past^  and 
to  govern  as  a  Koman,  but  also  as  a  reformer.  He  met  the 
fiite  of  all  reformers  in  an  entirely  hopeless  aga  It  had 
been  his  ambition  to  humble  the  Vandal;  and  his  rniHr 
tary  and  naval  preparations  seemed  to  insure  suooess.  The 
resources  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  were  put  into  requisi- 
tion. Whole  forests  descended  into  the  sea ;  the  trees  cut 
were  as  numerous  as  the  waves.*  It  is  said  that^  like  our 
own  Alfred,  he  disguised  himself,  and  personally  visited  in 
Africa,  the  capital,  and  even  the  arsenal  of  bis  enemies.  As 
he  passed  the  threshold,  the  suspended  arms  clanged  with  an 
ominous  sound.  We  may  discredit  the  romantic  story  ;  but, 
as  Gibbon  says,  it  would  not  have  been  imagined  save  in  the 
life  of  a  hero.  Traitors  were  found,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by 
Ricimer,  who  disclosed  his  plans  to  the  Yandals.  Thoy  availed 
themselves  of  the  information  to  destroy  his  fleet,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Carthago  nova,  the  modem  Carthagena.  Soon  after- 
wards be  perished  in  a  sedition  of  his  own  soldiery, 
who  acted,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  under  en- 
couragement from  Ricimer.  The  Sueve  substituted  one 
Severus,  a  Lucanian,  of  whom  history  says  nothing  save 
that,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  four  years,  he  became,  dis- 
tasteful to  his  patron,  and  perished,  as  he  probably  deserved, 

*  "  Interea  daplici  texia  dum  littore  classem 

Inferno  saperoque  mari,  cadit  omnia  in  aequor 
Silva  tibi,  nimiumque  diu  per  utramqae  recisiXB 
Apennine,  latus,  navalique  arbore  diTes 
Non  minus  in  pelagUB  nemorom  quam  mittia  aqoarom  ; 

Non  tantii  miyor  Atrides 
Carpathium  texit  rati  bus." 

SiDON.  Afoll.,  Pan,  Maj,  v.  440 — 448. 
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by  poison.  Ricimer,  now  completely  dominant,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  give  the  Romans  a  new  master  and  himself  a 
possible  rival.  Things  continued  in  this  state  from  the 
close  of  the  year  465  till  the  spring  of  467.  It  was  a 
degrading  position  for  Rome  ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to 
bestir  herself,  if  she  was  ever  to  have  a  new  emperor  ;  for 
Ricimer  would  do  nothing.  In  her  difficulty  she  applied  to 
Constantinople,  and  Leo,  flattered  by  the  request,  sent 
the  most  distinguished  man  in  his  dominions.  This  was 
Anthemius,  commander  of  the  JEge&n  fleet,  son-in-law  of 
the  emperor,  and  connected  by  descent  with  the  great  Con- 
stantino. He  had  formerly  married  a  daughter  of  the 
old  emperor,  and  might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  opposed 
the  election  of  Leo  himself  with  every  chance  of  success. 
He  preferred  distinction  in  a  private  station  ;  and  the  same 
feeling  made  him  hesitate  before  accepting  the  throne  of 
the  West.  The  hesitation  was  natural ;  for  the  acceptance 
involved  a  condition  of  which  he  bitterly  complained,  but 
which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  avoid.  Ricimer  demanded 
his  daughter  in  mairiage.  To  the  proud  Greek  it  seemed  the 
sacrifice  of  another  Iphigenia ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  assent. 
It  was  among  the  tumult  of  exultation  and  feasting, 
occasioned  by  this  marriage,  that  Sidonius  arrived 
on  a  political  mission  at  the  court  of  the  new  emperor.  He 
found  business  entirely  suspended  ;  the  whole  city,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  had  gone  mad,  and  he  hides  himself  in  a 
private  chamber  to  write  a  letter  to  his  friend.*  Soon  he 
himself  became  one  of  the  most  influential  personages  in  the 
new  court ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  fate  of  his  father-in-law 
Avitus,  bestowed  a  panegyric  upon  the  new  emperor  from 

*  "Hoc  ipso  tempore  quo  baec  mihi  exarabantur,  vix  per  omnia  theatra, 
mace!  la,  pro?  tori  a,  fora,  templa,  gymnasia,  tbalaasio  fescenninus  expli- 
caretur,  at<}ue  etiam  nunc  e  contrario  etudia  sileaot,  negotia  quiescant, 
jadicia  conticescant,  difFerantur  legationen,  vacet  ambitus,  et  inter 
BcurTiiitates  bi^tnonum  totus  actionum  seriarum  status  peregrinetur." — 
SiD.  Apoll.,  EpiH.  i.  5. 
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Oreeoe,  quite  as  fiilsome^  and  mnoh  more  ▼olaminoni^  tiiaa  anj 
he  liad  beard  in  tbe  streeta  The  relatioiui  between  Bioimer 
and  Antbemiofl^  with  pride  and  eoldnefle  on  one'nde,  and  a 
determination  to  domineer  on  the  oCher,  were  not  likely  to 
be  very  intimate  or  very  lasting.  Anthemins  bad  broogbt 
Vith  bim  from  Oreece  Greek  pirejadioes  and  luilnti^  and, 
wbat  was  worse,  Oreek  tbedlogy.  This  soon  rendered  lum 
unpopular  with  tbe  Latins  and  the  Latin  Charek  Kcimer 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  fiu^  and  speedily  eame  to 
an  open  rupture  with  his  son-in-law.  Epiphanius^  bishop  of 
Pavia,  one  of  the  great  and  influential  churchmen  who  in 
that  age  shared  the  moral  polrer  of  emperors  and  barbarian 
generals,  for  a  moment  reconcOed,  or  seemed  to  reconcile^ 
tbe  two.  The  truce  was  a  hollow  one.  Kcimer,  hanging 
about  Northern  Italy  with  a  most  formidable  force,  was  only 
biding  bis  time.  Nor  was  his  opportunity  long  delayed. 
Great  events  bad  happened  at  Constantinople.  Aspar,  tbe 
Alan,  a  patrician  of  barbarian  birth,  who  occupied  towards 
the  Greek  emperor  a  position  very  similar  to  that  in  which 
Kicimer  himself  stood  to  Anthemius,  had  been  assassinated 
by  Zeno*8  eunuchs ;  and  Zeno,  with  unconcealed  delight, 
communicated  the  fact  to  his  western  brother.  The  ex- 
ample might  prove  suggestive.  Kicimer  took  the  alarm, 
and  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  his  adversary.  Most 
opportunely,  a  rival  candidate  had  just  appeared,  under  the 
2)atronage  of  the  Vandals,  who,  encouraged  by  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  great  expedition  against  them,  had  determined 
to  interfere  in  "Western  politics.  One  of  the  three  princesses^ 
daughters  of  Valentinian,  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
Home  after  its  sack  by  Genseric,  had,  afler  her  release  from 
Carthage,  espoused  Olybrius,  a  distinguished  senator  of  the 
Anician  house,  to  whom,  before  her  disastrous  deportation, 
she  had  been  warmly  attached.  Olybrius,  it  seems,  had  long 
before  entertained  ambitious  designs,  grounded  perhaps  on 
the  hope  of  this  alliance  :  the  Vandal  king  connived  at  the 
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marriage,  with  the  iDtention  of  employing  the  sponse  of  the 
imperial  lady  for  his  own  purposes.  Afler  a  delay  of  several 
years,  the  occasion  at  last  arrived.  The  Yandcd  made  friends 
with  Kicimer,  his  former  enemy,  and  instigated  Olybrias  to 
join  him  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  Anthemin& 
Iticimer  and  Olybrius  met  in  Northern  Italy,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Throwing  aside  all  disguise,  they  in- 
stantly proclaimed  war,  and  marched  upon  Home.  "^  •  ' 
Save  some  Qaulish  mercenaries  under  Belimer,  a  gallant 
officer,  the  unfortunate  Anthemius  had  few  troops  upon 
whom  to  rely.  The  siege  of  Home  was  to  him  and  his  party 
a  slow  torture,  moral  and  physical ;  for  every  day  the  enemy 
won  some  advanced  post  or  street,  and  every  day  the  strict 
blockade  increased  the  severity  of  the  famine  within  the 
walls.  At  last,  nothing  was  left  to  Anthemius  but  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  senators  and  fly.  As  he  was  hastily  making 
for  Ostia,  on  the  1 1th  July,  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  by 
the  hand  of  Kicimer  himself,  say  the  chroniclers,  to  whom 
dramatic  effects  of  this  sort  are  ever  dear.  Home  once  more 
underwent  the  horrid  fate  of  a  city  taken  by  assault.  Thrice 
within  sixty  years  had  she  been  sacked  "from  turret  to 
foundation-stone  ; "  on  the  two  former  occasions  by  the  Qoth 
and  the  Vandal  j  this  time,  in  the  bitter  mockery  of  fate,  by 
her  own  general  and  her  own  armies.  Ricimer  and  Olybrius 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph.  Faithless  and  cruel  in 
their  lives,  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.  The  first 
perished  forty  days  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  in 
lingering  tortures,  believed  by  the  historians  of  the  time  to 
have  been  a  retribution  for  his  deeds  of  blood ;  in  sixty- 
five  days  more,  his  accomplice  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
The  rdle  of  king-maker  was  for  a  moment  vacant :  it  was 
grasped  by  a  not  very  powerful  hand.  The  Burgundian  Gon- 
debaud,.  or  Gundobald,  nephew  of  the  Patrician,  had  na- 
turally been  appointed,  by  the  gratitude  of  Olybrius,  to  his 
uncle*s  place  and  duties.      It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that 
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«p0D  tbe  dmOk  of  OljUo^  tUi 
vidnsl  Urnod  that  "gif  tiw  iMd  heea  tlnvii  upon.  Ua,* 
and  that  be  wa%  in  hdL,  the  fjwpnipr  of  ^e  tlirone  of 
tbe  GnuniL  After  four  motW  dckj,  be  adected  fisr 
the  TBcuit  Koft  one  GljeaxBi^  en  Italian,  captain 
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'  '  <if  thegoaid  totbektecnipenMr,aniana]togefther 
nnsaited  to  a  great  deatinf*  Gvndobald  binwrif,  wbooa 
beait  was  on  tbe  opponte  ode  of  tbe  Alpi^  and  wboae  onlf 
amlniion  was  to  revenge  bimHlf  npon  bia  Bnignndian 
btoihef%  who  bad  driven  bim  into  eidk^  aoon  fimnd  tbaft 
lut  preeenoe  was  reqiuMd  in  Ganl  bj  domestic  affiur%  and 
left  bis  proUgiB  to  shift  for  bimarif.  He  was  aoon  involved 
in  tnmble ;  lor  bj  this  time  tbe  Ostragofcb%  nnder  Yidemir, 
probablj  directed  bj  tbe  treacheiy  of  the  Eastern  empire^ 
demanded  lands^  and,  in  tbe  nsnal  barbarian  fashion,  de- 
clared thej  would  take  them  if  not  given.  Glvcerius  had 
a  good  amoj  and  a  good  position.  His  enemies  were  Lalf- 
starved  and  discouraged.  He  had  an  excellent  chance  of 
exterminating  them,  or,  at  the  least,  of  driviog  them  out 
of  Italy.  He  preferred  to  point  to  the  long  line  of  the 
Bavojard  Alps,  aud  saj  to  the  barbarian  :  "  Behind  those 
mountain-tops  lies  Gaul,  a  good  land  and  a  pleasant  one. 
There  dwell  your  brethren  the  Visigoths  They  will  wel- 
come you  with  open  arms ;  aod,  by  our  imperial  authority, 
we  will  grant  you  lands  beside  them.**  That  right  had  long 
ceased,  practically,  to  belong  to  the  Boman  em^ierors ;  but, 
availing  themselves  of  the  pretext,  the  Ostrogoths  scaled 
the  Alps,  and,  pouring  into  Gaul,  inflicted  the  frightful 
desolation  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter.  The 
craven  and  selfish  Glycerins  was  fated  soon  to  meet  his 
reward.  The  result  of  his  compact  with  Videmir  rendered 
him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  bore  tbe  Koman 
name  :  the  army  were  discontented  with  the  nian  who  had 
sold  their  honour  to  the  barbarian ;  his  domestic  admini- 
stration was  utterly  venal  and  base.   In  the  mean  time,  Leo, 
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the  Greek  emperor,  indignant  at  the  death  of  AntheminSy 
and  more  indignant  still  that  an  obscure  Burgundian  should 
dispose  of  a  throne  which  he  in  fact  regarded  as  his 
own  fief,  had  fixed  upon  a  candidate,  and  supported  him 
with  a  large  force.  Julius  Nepos  was  nephew  to  Mar- 
cellinus,  a  brave  and  skilful  captain,  formerly  the  idol 
of  the  camp,  and  one  of  those  promising  men  whose 
lives  the  dagger  of  Kicimer  had  cut  short.  He  was  at 
this  time  successfully  governing  Dalmatia,  as  a  sovereign 
prince.  Leo  summoned  him  to  Constantinople, 
married  him  to  a  niece  of  the  empress  Verina,  and 
landed  him  at  Kavenna,  by  the  help  of  a  powerful  fleet. 
Glycerins  fled  instantly  from  his  capital ;  Julius  occupied 
his  vacant  palace,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed  Caesar, 
in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  in  the  midst  of  an 
applauding  multitude,  attracted,  most  probably,  more  by 
curiosity  than  zeal ;  for  Julius  was  too  much  like  a  mere 
nominee  of  the  foreigner,  to  excite  much  enthusiasm  in 
Italy.  Glycerins  fled  to  Rome;  but  the  Senate  declared 
for  neutrality,  and  closed  its  gates.  He  collected  a  few  troops, 
and  awaited  his  rival.  Julius  appeared  with  an  army,  which 
he  had  gathered  together  by  bribes,  promises,  and  flattery. 
Though  not  strong,  they  inspired  their  opponents  with 
terror.  Glycerins  again  fled,  without  attempting  a  general 
action,  and  was  caught,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  the 
fort.  Crouching  and  terrified,  he  was  brought  before  the 
conqueror,  who,  instead  of  having  him  decapitated,  cut  his 
hair,  and  made  him,  on  the  spot,  bishop  of  Salona,  a  small 
town,  capital  of  Dalmatia,  the  province  which  he  had  him- 
self administered,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  devoted  to 
his  interests.  He  had  better  have  followed  the  ordinary 
practice ;  for  Glycerins  lived  to  turn  and  sting  with  venom 
that  was  deadly. 

Kome  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  inaugurated 
him  as   Augustus  with  great  solemnity.     But  she  had  not 


set  rpiXT.. 

forgotten  Hhe  reign  of  Anthenuii%  and  showed  little  pleunrt 
«t  the  renewal  of  a  similar  experiment  Jolins  endeavonred, 
by  the  modesty  of  his  demeanonr  and  the  impartiality  of 
his  administratioDy  to  oonciliate  popolarity.  Many  reforms 
were  effected,  many  deserring  persons  promoted  to  high 
plaee,  and  many  oormpt  officials  cashiered.  The  provinoes 
were  in  raptures.  Sidonins,  efsr  ready  with  a  panegyric^ 
hails  him  as  *' Aagoatos  glorious  and  supreme^  in  morals  as  in 
arms."*  Bat  it  was  too  late.  Troubles  had  arisen  in  Gaol 
not  to  be  oyeroome  either  by  policy  or  foroe.  £nric,kiDgof  the 
Tlsigoths,  interpreting^  rightly  enough,  the  fiJl  of  Glycerins 
as  the  installation  of  his  enemiss  in  power,  got  together  his 
warricHTs^  and  fell  savagely  npaa  Soman  GauL  Among  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  alone  did  he  encounter  any  resolute 
resistance.  Sidonius,  the  brave  bishop^  and  his  equally 
brave  brother-in-law  Ecdicius,  held  out,  amid  immense 
sufferings  within  the  walls  of  Clermont,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gigantic  Puy-de-D6me,  and  close  beside  Grergovia,  almost 
the  last  stronghold  of  that  primitive  Gallic  freedom  which 
had  so  long  defied  the  arms  of  Csssar.  Euric  recoiled  for 
the  moment,  but,  infuriated  by  the  repulse,  he  swore  to 
have  Auvergne.  As  this  meant  the  entire  extinction  of 
Romanism  beyond  the  Alps,  the  last  Caesars  held  it  in  a 
desperate  grasp.  Julius  adopted  every  possible  expedient : 
he  sent  ambassadors,  and  the  holy  bishop  Epiphanius  himself, 
who  had  never  been  known  to  fi&il  in  negotiation,  for  the 
purpose  of  reasoning  with  the  Goth ;  he  convoked  all  the 
noblesse  of  Italy — an  unprecedented  measure — to  meet  him 
at  Milan,  and  advise  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  All  was  in 
vain.  Euric  insisted  upon  Auvergne,  and  nothing  but 
Auvergne.  For  that  he  would  give  up  the  Narbonnaise. 
To  save  even  this  much,  the  emperor  consented.     **  Shame,'* 

*  Sidon.  Apollinaris,  ▼.  16.    Compare,  alio,  the  letter  to  Aa<]!ax,  the 
new  pr«lect  of  Borne,  viii.  7. 
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writes  Sidonius ;  "  our  slavery  has  been  made  the  price  of 
the  security  of  others — the  slavery  of  Auvergne  !  '**  Evil 
fortune  appeared  to  pursue  the  doomed  emperor.  In  Gaul 
he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  best  friends  and  most 
faithful  servants  to  his  worst  enemies.  From  Constanti- 
nople he  received  the  bitter  intelligence  that  Leo,  his  friend 
and  patron,  was  no  more.  The  sedition  which  followed  hia 
decease,  showed  that  aid  was  no  longer  to  be  expected  from 
the  East.  But  the  severest  blow  of  «all  was  that  which  placed 
him  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  the  will  and  the  power 
to  seal  his  fate.t  This  man  w^  Orestes  the  Patrician,  a 
Pannonian,  who  had  been  an  officer  about  the  person  of 


*  Sidon.  Apollinaris,  Epist  vii.  7. 

f  The  following  sketch  of  Orestes  will  help  us  to  nnderstaod  one  of 
the  roost  interesting  men  of  the  age,  and,  indeed,  the  character  of  the 
age  itself : — "  De  tous  les  aventuriers  romains  on  barbares  que  pro- 
duisit  le  V"*  Si^cle,  ce  sifecle  des  grands  aventuriers  de  raociea 
roonde,  aucun  n'of{rit  dans  sa  vie  de  plus  dtranges  contrastes  que  cet 
Oreste,  sorti  de  la  tente  d'Attila,  pour  aller  fermer,  sur  le  trOne  imperial 
d'Occident,  en  la  personne  de  soq  fils,  la  successiou  de  Jules  C6sar,  et 
d'Auguste.  Ne  k  Pettau,  en  Illyrie,  d'une  famille  honn6te  de  pro- 
vinciaux,  il  s'^tait  alli^  k  une  plus  illustre,  en  ^pousant  la  fiUe  da 
Comte  RomuluH,  personuage  considerable,  mSme  hors  de  sa  province,  ei 
hoDor^  de  plusieurs  missions  par  les  C^sars  de  Ravenne.  Avec  una 
roerveilleuse  souplesse  d'esprit,  que  n'embarrassaient  les  scrn pules  de 
conscience,  Oreste  savait  toujours  accommoder  son  patriotiume  aux 
vicissitudes  de  sa  patrie.  Roraain  au  temps  oH  la  Pannonie  ^tait 
romaine,  barbare  lorsque  les  Huns  Tocca parent,  mais  pr6t  h  redevenir 
Romain  au  premier  retour  de  fortune,  il  servit  loyalement,  h,  mesure 
qu'elles  se  pr^sent^rent,  toutes  les  causes  que  lui  imposa  la  n^essil^. 
Attila  n'eut  pas  de  ministre  plus  fidble,  TEmpire  de  plus  dangereux 
adversaire,  tant  que  dura  la  domination  des  Huns.  Mais  k  la  niort  du 
Conqu^rant,  il  regarda  ses  engagements  comme  rompus,  et  refusant  de 
prendre  part  aux  luttes  de  ses  compagnons  d'armes,  il  vint  avec  sa 
famille  et  ses  triors,  se  fixer  en  Italie,  oH  il  d^pensait  noblement  la 
part  qu'il  avait  touchde  dans  le  pillage  de  I'Empire.  Ainsi  rendu  k  sa 
premiere  situation,  le  secretaire  d'Attila  se  montrait  un  bon  et  utile 
Romain.  Sa  profonde  conuaissance  des  mocurs  et  des  int^rSts  le  fit 
rechercher  par  les  ministres  des  empereur?,  et  par  les  empereurs  eux- 
mdmes.  II  se  glissa  dans  leur  intimity,  fut  bientdt  de  leurs  conseils,  et 
obtint  un  commanderaent  dans  le  corps  des  domestiques,  poste  env\4  et 
reellement  important,  en  ce  qu'il  servait  de  marchepied  &  tout." — Am. 
Thi£RUT,  Recits  de  Vllistoire  RomainCf  ch.  vi.  ad  inU, 
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AttiU,  and  had  even  fulfilled  tbe  office  of  mmbassador  to 
CoDi>UiDtinople.  Upon  Lu  masters  deaih,  be  offered  to  the 
Empire  the  dubious  service  of  his  sword,  and  it  was  eagerly 
accepted.  CleTerlj  keeping  aloof  daring  the  late  struggle, 
he  had  been  employed  by  Julius  to  re-ofganize  the  imperial 
army,  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  process  he  con- 
trived to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  now 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  attachment. 
Fatally  for  himself^  Julius  gave  him  the  very  opportunity 
he  desired,  by  ordering  him  to  lead  a  strong  division  of  his 
troops  into  Gaul,  and  there  superintend  the  surrender  of 
Auvergne  to  Euric  and  lus  Goths.  The  army  were  indignant 
at  the  transaction,  and  at  the  part  in  it  assigned  to  them- 
selves Why  should  they  be  banished  beyond  the  Alps? 
Why  should  they  assist  strangers  to  receive  a  reward  which 
their  own  valour,  and  their  own  services  much  better 
merited  i  Were  thev  ever  to  serve  a  deijenerate  and 
cowardly  Greek  for  nothing  ?  When  would  there  arise  a 
man  of  their  own  blood  to  lead  them  once  more  to  victorv, 
and  to  bestow  upon  them  its  prizes  I  How  far  these 
menacin<j  murmurs  owed  their  oriirin  to  the  Patrician  him- 
self, — whether  the  soldierv  were  instiijated  to  insurrection 
by  their  commander,  or  the  commander  forced  into  treason 
by  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  his  soldiery,  can  never  now 
be  satisfactorily  known  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  to  this  man 
and  his  army  is  to  be  ascribed  the  "  beginning  of  the  end." 
Sulkily  ijuitting  Rome,  they  continued  their  march  towards 
the  north,  until  they  reached  a  sj>ot  where  the  road  bifur- 
cated to  Ravenna  and  Milan.  From  this  spot  they  could 
dominate  all  Italy,  and  here,  therefore,  they  boldly  threw  off 
the  mask.  Julius,  buried  in  false  security  at  Ravenna,  did 
not  discover  the  designs  of  his  general  until  it  was  too 
late.  There  were  no  means  of  defence  at  hand.  No 
^1^^.  booner  had  Orestes  assailed  the  aiuseway  which  con- 
^pected    Ravenna    with    the    mainland,   than   Julius    em- 
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barked  with  Lis  Dalmatians^  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Salona.  There  he  found  his  former  rival  and  predecessor 
on  the  throne,  whom,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  had  con- 
tumeliously  converted  into  a  bishop.  What  a  strange 
revolution  of  Fortune's  wheel !  —  what  a  TrtptTreVcta,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  or  coming  round  of  the  course  of  events  ! 
And  what  a  subject  for  an  historical  picture,  is  the  meeting 
of  these  two  discrowned  monarchs  in  the  little  Dalmatian 
town.  Nepos  had  better  have  sought  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  other  man  in  Europe  ;  for  afterwards,  when  fortune 
began  again  to  dawn  upon  him,  in  the  troubles  between 
Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  and  the  eyes  of  men  were  once 
more  turning  towards  the  East  for  aid.  Glycerins  had  him 
basely  assassinated  in  his  country  house,  on  the  9th  of  May, 
A.D.  480.  But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Orestes  entered  Ra- 
venna on  the  28th  of  March,  475.  Imitating  the  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  he  refused  the  purple,  and  would  not  even 
enter  the  palace.  A  very  inconvenient  interregnum  ensued, 
which  was  broken  by  what  M.  Thierry  calls  a  coup  de  theatre, 
but  which  was  just  as  probably  an  outbreak  of  the  entirely 
unmanageable  soldiery.  A  party  of  them  forced  their  way  into 
the  residence  of  the  Patrician,  seized  upon  his  young  son,  and 
elevating  him  upon  a  buckler,  after  the  barbarian  practice, 
paraded  him  through  the  streets,  amid  much  ap- 
plause,  as  the  new  Augustus.  He  had  already  been 
christened  Komulus ;  and  his  youth  and  small  stature,  which 
was  too  short  for  the  purple  robe  forced  upon  him  by  the 
soldiers,  caused  the  conversion  of  the  second  name  into  its 
diminutive  Augustulus.  Thus  the  last  of  the  Csesars 
united  in  his  own  person  the  names  of  the  founder  of  Home 
and  the  founder  of  the  Empire.  It  was  a  bitter  mockery 
of  fate,  that  the  memory  of  the  victor  of  Actium,  and  of  the 
first  of  the  Roman  kings,  should  be  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  their  descendants  at  the  very  moment  when  the  work  they 
had  done  was  about  to  be  irredeemably  destroyed ;    when 


iMftdttd.  Iftkj 
k  AoM  be  Igc  tUr  on  boMfi^  m  wdk  m  §at  ^k^  dt 
Hmg  ^ihV;  twf  *Vy  ^^wtwimi  fcr  tW  Indb  vUek  iS^ 
6k  tboudm  to  bftve  iliwimil  m  fiddf  m  th»  OrtnfoCh 
^  the  Fnuik  Tbdr  ^sBUii  vw  ir  «M4kiid  of  Itdtf . 
Orestes  might  weQ  bcstate:  a  hanndHaw  peispective  of 
liiuerj  opened  oat  before  his  cje^  the  oertun  rasolt  of 
thin  gigantic  confiscation.  Besidei^  a  change  had  come  over 
hixo,  not  nniiwial  in  the  cizdunstances.  His  sympathies 
were  attcacted  towards  the  pec^le  who  wexe  now  his  sub- 
jects; be  could  not  forget  the  glorious  traditions  of  their 
|iasty  and  probablj  entertained  hopes  for  their  future. 
''At  the  bottom,**  cays  IL  Thierrr,  ''  he  was  Boman  at 
heart,  and^  flattered  by  the  trust  which  the  Italians  reposed 
in  hiniy  he  would  have  blushed  to  attach  his  name  to  so 
savage  a  spoliation.**  t  He  refused  the  demand.  The  refusal 
was  fatal  to  himself  to  his  son,  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Roman 
Cassars.  The  Man  had  long  been  awaiting  the  Hour  :  he 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Odoaoer,  son  of  Edecon,  another 
minister  of  Attila'a^  chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  an  ofEioer  in  the 
Patrician*s  service ;  the  boldest,  most  unscrupulous,  and 
most  successful  of  all  the  barbarian  mercenaries  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps.  A  singular  anecdote  is  related  of  his 
youtL     Having  left  his  country  with  a  small  band  of 
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•  Virgil,  iEn.  i.  278. 

t  B^oiti  de  rHiftoire  Bo^ne,  cb.  viL 
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adventurers  who  were  seekiDg  senriqe  in  Italjr,  he  passed 
by  the  cell  of  St.  Severinns  near  the  Danube,  a  bishop  of  piety 
and  immense  influence,  as  well  as  of  unnuumbered  good 
works,  whose  history  forms  a  long  and  interesting  episode 
in  the  troubled  annals  of  the  timejSi  In  entering  the  humble 
cell,  one  of  the  visitors,  a  young  man  of  immense  proportions^ 
was  compelled  to  bow  his  head,  and  even  when  inside,  to 
remain  in  a  stooping  position.  Hegarding  him  with  a 
penetrating  glance,  the  saint  augured  his  future  greatness 
from  his  mien,  and  declared  it  in  prophetic  words.  "  Go,** 
said  he  to  the  young  man ;  ''go  to  Italy,  clad  in  thy  poor 
and  ragged  sheepskins ;  thou  shalt  soon  give  greater  gifts  to 
thy  friends.***  The  young  man  treasured  up  the  words  in 
his  heart,  and  remembered  them  at  the  critical  moment. 
EUs  martial  stature  and  soldier^like  appearance  soon  found 
him  a  patron  in  the  person  of  his  fkther*s  colleague,  tho 
Pannonian  Orestes,  and  a  place  in  the  body-guard  of  the 
emperor,  then  stationed  at  Kavenna.  In  all  the  wars  of  the 
time,  Odoacer  distinguished  himself  by  his  immense  physical 
strength,  his  fearlessness,  and  the  influence  which  such  a 
character  enabled  him  to  exercise  over  his  fellow-soldiera 
He  now  found  himself  among  the  Kugi,  Alani,  Scyri,  and 
Turcilingi,  who  were  in  some  sort  his  own  people.  They 
were  the  very  men  to  whom  Orestes  owed  most,  and  who 
were  naturally  most  jealous  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  sympa- 
thies, and  the  favour  he  had  shown  to  the  Eoman&  Odoacer 
stepped  boldly  forward,  and  proclaimed  that  if  they  would 
follow  him,  they  should  have  the  lands  which  their  ungrateful 
and  unworthy  leader  had  refused.  The  standard  of  revolt  was 
immediately  raised,  and  the  barbarian  army,  largely  recruited 
by  their  brethren,  whom  the  scent  of  blood  had  lured  like 

*  I  am  indebted  to  both  Gibbon  and  M.  Thierry  for  this  anecdote^ 
The  latter  appears  most  completely  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  tho 
saint's  propnecy  ;  but  is  not  "tu  ea  grand,  et  pourtant  tu  granderas 
encore,  rcUher  free  for  "  earn  gloriosum  fore"  f  And  we  shoold  surely 
read  cito  for  ci^ra,  in  the  Ijatin  qootation  from  the  Yit.  S.  Severiiii* 
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tibere  put  to  ^bhA, 
VBpbuit  entiy  into  fifttonft  ike  jnaoSa^ 

execotioii  took  phee  tlie  2£lk  of  Av^ost:  on 
the  4th  of  Sqitcmber  lie  wis  befece  BaTennai, 
tHndi  coDtaiDed  tlie  jnoong  AngastiiliiSy  jusd  the  few 
lemauiiiig  pertisams  of  Italian  nadooalitT.  A  betUe  was 
Iboght ;  bat  it  ooald  bsTe  <mi] j  one  result.  The  barbarians 
poured  into  the  town,  and  spreading  throogb  all  qnarters, 
i^ieedilj  di«x>Tered  the  mihappjr  priooe,  who  had  cast  aside 
the  purple  in  his  tenor,  and  dragged  him  before  Odoacer. 
He  is  said  to  have  wept  and  prayed  for  mercy.  Odoaoer, 
iiBariog  nothing  from  such  a  foe,  and  commiserating  his  jDuth 
and  his  beauty,  which  was  great^  spared  his  life,  and  con- 
ligDed  him,  with  an  annual  pension  of  6,000  pieces  of  gold, 
to  the  luxurious  keeping  of  a  CSampauian  villa,  which 
received  its  name  from  Lucullus,  and  bad  previously  be- 
longed to  both  Marius  and  Sylla.  There,  where  the  Capo 
di  Miieno  looks  down  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Kaplef  and  the  bright  islands  which  stud  its  breast,  in  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  world,  amid  the 
groves,  the  fountains  and  grottos,  the  baths  and  the  halls  of 
marble,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  splendid 
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luxury  accumulated  by  the  most  luxurious  man  in  Borne, 
it  was  possible  for  the  last  of  Eoman  emperors  to  reflect 
upon  the  condition  to  which  that  luxury,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  had  reduced  the  Empire.  But  did  he,  or  any 
other  ruler  of  men,  ever  elicit  practical  good  for  himself  or 
for  his  people  from  such  a  contemplation  ] 
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Bold  uid  impoTtunato  < 
Loogbcvdi  tbeir  bum  dwD  be; 
Bkient  (twU  tiwnk  Uhb. 
When  tim  wootea  mre  beren, 
Wfast  miut  ttn  mn  b«  lik«! 
l^ein  u  tb*  fktofj ; 
What  Heal  of  me." 

KnesLn',  Hjpatia. 


BrroKB.  —  Odounr,  kiag  of  Ital^.  —  Hu  wim  admioiitntioD ; 
AHMged  by  the  paKition  of  luida. — iDlrigncB  of  the  Greeki  io  fatoar 

«r  Nepoc.  ^Senate  declare  one  emperor  rafficienL  —  Odoacer  idade 
patHcian.  —  Zooo,  the  Greek  emperor,  deposed;  applin  for  aid  to 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Oatrogotha.  —  Odoacer  inTolved  in  h«mitief 
bejond  the  Alp* ;  offendi  the  (ieniiatia. — Quarrel  between  the  two 
Tbeodotici  at  CoiutuitiDople ;  their  recoDciliatian. —Theodoric  the 
Anul  a«aailt  Conslapti Duple. —The  emperor  compelled  to  listen  to  his 
demandi ;  grand  him  a  PruKmatio  to  reduce  Italv.  —  March  of  the 
Ostrogoth i.—Frolonged  cooflict  between  Odoaeer  and  Tbeodono.— The 
furmer  make*  terma  in  Ravenna,  and  in  aauHioated.— Theodoric  Bole 
king  of  Italy  ;  bii  wisdom,  power,  and  administration  ;  dies.  —  Italj 
InTiided  by  the  Greeks  under  BeHnariiu  ;  reduced  to  a  proviuoa. — 
Iterolt  of  the  Goths  ;  pat  down  br  Nanes.— Kama  recalled  ;  iavitaB 
the  Lombardl.  — Alboin,  king  of  tho  Lombarda,  wlenuiDates   the 
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Gepids,  and  invades  Italy ;  his  reigo. — Anarchy. — Clef. — Antharfa. — 
Agilnlf. — Involved  relations  with  the  Papacy. — Grcgoiy  the  Great. — 
The  Franks  brought  into  Italy  against  the  Lombards. — Charles  Martel 
the  Frank,  and  Lnitprand  the  Lombard. — Pepin  le  Bref  and  AstoU 
phus.  —  Dotation  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  Po(>e8.  —  Deslderius  and 
Charlemagne.  —  Renewal  of  the  Dotation.  —  Coronation  of  Charle- 
magne, Christmas,  A.D.  800. — How  far  were  its  results  foreseen  by 
the  actors  f 

Oboacer  was  really  now  master  of  Italy,  in  a  sense,  and  to 
a  degree,  much  more  complete  than  any  of  his  barbarian  pre- 
decessors. The  throne  of  the  Caesars  had  fallen  at  last ;  yet 
that  fall,  which  it  was  once  supposed  would  convulse  the 
whole  civilized  world  and  involve  civilization  itself  in  the 
crash  which  it  must  produce,  seems  to  have  been  received  by 
contemporaries  with  little  emotion.  A  few  dry  lines  in  the 
chroniclers  occupy  the  place  of  funeral  dirge  or  panegyric. 
Jomandes  alone,  says  M.  Thierry,  some  years  later,  blows 
his  barbarian  trumpet  over  the  tomb  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is 
to  proclaim  the  advent  of  his  Goths.*  This  apathy  appears 
to  have  excited  the  surprise  of  historians,  yet,  after  all,  it 
was  natural  enough.  So  long  and  gradual  had  been  the 
preparation,  that  it  left  nothing  to  startle  or  alarm  ;  so  many 
other  men  had  won  nearly  the  same  position  in  Italy  as  the 
vigorous  soldier  of  fortune  who  now  was  arbiter  of  her  fate, 
that  the  situation  was  not  regarded  as  an  exceptional  one. 
And  in  the  second  place,  it  was  not  yet  certain  that  it  would 
be  perpetual.  Nepos,  the  candidate  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
still  lived,  and  the  Greek  emperor  had  by  no  means  aban- 
doned his  claim  to  interfere  in  the  succession  of  the  Homan 
Caesars.  He  possessed  the  will,  and  might,  as  heretofore, 
possess  the  power,  to  set  aside  the  barbarian  ruler,  and  sub- 
stitute what  would  be  considered  the  authority  of  a  Eoman 
in  his  place.  Lastly,  men  are  not  much  excited  by  events 
which  do  not  produce  any  material  effect  upon  their  fortunes. 
No  such  effect  was  produced,  or  could  be  expected,  in  this 

*  Jomandes,  Heb.  Get.  §  46. 
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ene:  the  duuige  ficom  aOnMr  and  a  Koaie  to  a  buimiaa 
Idog  wroogfat  no  revolntioa  in  their  oatwaid  liva^  nor  did 
it  duclose  to  their  e^es  the  proeyccla  of  aoT  lerolution  in 
the  fotnra,  Thej*had  saflfinred  ao  mnds  and  lort  ao  mndi ; 
they  had  deaoended  sofiur  in  the  aleep  path  which  led  to  rain 
and  degradation,  under  their  former  goTernment»  that  there 
waa  little  prospect  of  their  enduring  more,  or  sinking  foa^ 
ther  nnder  a  new  rale.  On  the  oontniy,  if  thej  were 
^e^wble  bj  this  time  of  political  forecast^  thej  prohaUj 
anticipated  an  amelioration.  For  these  reasons^  therefcne, 
thej  accepted  very  qnietlj  the  domination  of  Odoaoer,  and 
made  no  dirge  over  the  glories  of  their  past. 

The  oondact  of  Odoaoer  himself  contribnted  to  the  same 
result.  Like  his  predecessors^  he  eschewed  the  riolent  con- 
trast between  the  past  and  the  present,  which  would  have 
been  exhibited  bj  a  barbarian  seated  on  the  throne  and 
wearing  the  purple  of  the  Caesara.  PersoDallj,  he  appears 
only  to  have  been  anxious  to  retain  the  title  of  "  king ;"  and 
this  may  account  for  the  various  appellations  which  be 
received  from  his  contemporaries : — ^king  of  the  Heruli ;  king 
of  the  Rugi,  Scyri,  and  Turcilingians ;  or  King  of  the 
Nations.  His  administration  has  been  highly,  and  not 
undeservedly,  commended  by  Gibbon.  "  The  laws  of  the 
emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  civil  administration 
of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  prsetorian  prefect  and  his 
subordinate  officers.  Odoacer  devolved  on  the  Eoman  magis- 
trates the  odious  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  the  public 
revenue,  and  he  reserved  for  himself  the  merit  of  seasonable 
and  popular  indulgence."  •  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  merits  of  his  policy,  he  laboured  under  one  fatal  dis- 
advantage, which  no  wisdom  or  forbearance  could  remedy. 
He  had  promised  one-third  of  Italy  to  the  barbarian  mer- 
cenaries, and  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  he  could  not 
possibly  evade.      The   result  was  that   almost   unlimited 

*  Gibbon,  cb.  zzxvi.  adfinem. 
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misery  from  which  Orestes  shrank.  These  men  possessed 
no  one  qualification  for  the  new  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Other  barbarian  settlements  may  have  succeeded, 
as  for  instance  that  of  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  in 
Gaul ;  but  then  these  migratory  bands  carried  with  them,  in 
however  rude  a  form,  the  elements  of  settled  and  social  life : 
they  had  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  their  wives  and  their 
little  ones ;  the  soldiers  of  Odoacer  had  nothing  but  their 
sworda  It  was  seen  in  the  previous  partitions  of  land  by 
Sylla  and  Augustus,  that  men  who  had  grown  grey  beneatli 
the  eagles  were  altogether  unfitted  for  domesticity.  Even 
under  favourable  conditions,  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus  that 
the  experiment  of  converting  legionaries  into  colonists  was 
unsuccessful,  as  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  contract 
marriage  or  bring  up  families.  The  reason  he  assigns  is  a 
remarkable  one,  very  characteristic  of  the  Roman  genius, 
and  of  the  system  by  which  they  constructed  so  large  an 
empire.  "The  men  were  not  sent,"  he  says,  "as  in  former 
days,  by  whole  legions  at  a  time,  with  their  tribunes,  centu- 
rions, and  soldiers  of  each  separate  rank,  so  as  by  common 
consent  and  common  affection  to  create  a  little  republic 
among  themselves  **  (ut  communi  consensu  et  cai'itate  rem- 
publicam  efficerent).*  What  the  soldiers  of  Home  herself 
failed  to  effect,  was  certainly  not  to  be  effected  by  her  rude 
invaders  from  beyond  the  Alps.  In  Cicero's  days,  scarce  any 
of  the  property  confiscated  by  Sylla  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  military  colonists  or  their  representatives  ;  it  was  not 
long  before  the  lands  acquired  by  Odoacer's  mercenaries  had 
passed  altogether  away  from  them,  and  they  were  as  destitute 
and  rapacious  as  heretofore.  Though,  therefore,  Odoacer  still 
continued  the  machinery  of  the  imperial  government,  and  its 
wheels  still  revolved  from  the  effects  of  the  impulse  which 
had  been  acting  upon  them  for  so  many  years,  a  very  grievous 
state  of  things  arose  throughout  all  the  peninsula.    Exactions 

*  See  Tac.  Add.  xiv.  27 ;  and  c£,  Leot.  ii.  p.  99. 
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p;«hilaUt 
m  ifniBii  W  — >  JiJhwfc.  IMaBntd  tosful 
of  eray  aU  vUA  h^  freQiM»  Ut  icton, 
ke  mppliied  to  TVeiiiiotic;  wko  hihi  j«t  ■omcdtd  to  ibe 
Ottzogoth  diroM^  m  priBw  of  pvw  Aonl  blood,  and,  as  wo 
kaxe  aIz«adT  9eeB«  of  Bvxantme  cd&easkn.  Tbeodoric  eagerij 
aeoepted  liuoT«rt«m.  lor  Le  bad  aiaBT  mdaoements  toaasist 
tbe  exikd  emperor.  In  part^  pcrbj^  be  waa  nored  b j  an 
ancioit  firiendsbip,  contracted  during  bis  earlj  icBidenoe  at 
tbe  Greek  coort ;  bat  tbe  most  potent  retaoos  for  bis  eondoct 
vere  to  be  fbimd  in  jcakniT  of  a  riTaL  anotber  Ostrogotb, 
tboogb  not  an  Amal,  Tbeodoric.  tbe  son  of  Triar,  a  poweiiul 
cbieftain  in  tbe  nominal  serrice  of  Basiliscos ;  and  secondfy  in 
a  deeplT-cheriabed  ambition,  for  wbicb  be  trusted  to  find  an 
oppoitonitj  in  tbe  cbapter  of  accidents^  sbonld  be  saoceed 
in  mixing  bimaelf  np  witb  tbe  affidrs  of  tbe  East  For  tbe 
moment,  be  was  at  Xots,  on  tbe  Dannbe,  on  tbe  look-ont 
for  fnab  settlements.  He  instantly  marcbed  npon  Constan- 
tinople, at  tbe  bead  of  bis  warriors.  He  was  too  late,  for 
tbe  reTolation  had  been  accompHsbed  witboat  bim.  Zeno, 
boweTcr,  firom  motives  of  policy,  received  bis  former  friend 
with  warmth,  loaded  him  witb  honours^  and  afiected  to 
believe  himself  deeply  indebted   to  the  Ostrogoth  for  his 
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restontion.  And  now,  for  tlie  first  time,  be  ynm  enabled  to 
devote  bis  attention  to  the  afikirs  of  Italj.  True  to  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  support  a  By- 
zantine candidate,  and  listened  to  the  earnest  prayers  of 
Kepos,  who,  from  his  Dalmatian  retirement,  appealed  in 
pathetic  terms  to  Zeno,  as  to  one  who,  like  himself,  had  been' 
a  dethroned  monarch  and  a  banished  man.  Theodoric,  re- 
nding in  the  imperial  palace,  necessarily  became  accjoainted 
with  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  at  once  betrayed  the  thought  of 
his  heart, — ^a  thought  never  abandoned  through  long  years  of 
disconragement, — by  offering  to  reseat  Nepos  on  the  Roman 
throne  with  his  own  Ostrogoths  and  at  his  own  risk.  Zeno 
managed  to  decline  such  perilous  aid,  but  manifested  his  fixed 
intention  to  restore  Nepos.  The  dtuation  became  a  grave  one 
for  Odoacer  ;  but  his  barbarian  cunning  was  not  without  a 
resource.  He,  too,  had  a  dethroned  emperor  in  his  keeping, 
and  he  resolved  himself  to  play  the  same  card  as  his  adver- 
sary had  played.  He  compelled  Romulus  Augustulus  to  write 
to  the  Roman  senate  from  his  Campanian  villa,  and  advise 
them  to  declare  to  Zeno  that  a  single  emperor  was  now  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  both  Italy  and  Greece,  and  that  they 
felt  their  personal  safety  entirely  secure  under  the  excellent 
protection  of  Odoacer.  The  Roman  patriciate  appear  to 
have  felt  that  the  great  drama  was  at  last  played  out,  and 
they  hastened  with  decency  to  close  the  scene.  Acquiescing  in 
the  suggestion  of  their  late  master,  they  transmitted  the  de- 
sired message  to  Constantinople ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  sin- 
cerity, sent,  or  were  compelled  by  Odoacer  to  send  with  it,  as 
an  offering  to  Zeuo,  the  ornaments  of  the  imperial  palace^  and 
all  the  insignia  of  imperial  power  which  their  researches  could 
discover  in  Italy.  The  diadems,  the  purple  mantles,  and 
doubtless  other  royal  properties,  which  had  once  adorned  the 
persons  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  or  Theodosius,  went  to  furnish, 
as  M.  Thierry  says,  a  cabinet  in  the  palace  of  the  Greek  em- 
peror; or  founds  perhaps,  a  still  more  undignified  resting-place 
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in  some  ooriodt^-diop  at  Ooiute&tinople :  ihej  were  never 
egain  required  by  a  iSomoii  emperor  <^  the  Weii  Odoaoer 
added  his  own  request  to  that  of  the  compliant  aenate.  Zeno 
was  flattered,  perhaps  well  satisfied  to  have  another  powerfiil 
harbarian  leader  sabjected  to  his  inflnenoe.  He  gradona^ 
aooeded  to  the  united  entreaty,  and  appobted  Odoaoer 
P^tridan  and  goyemor  of  Italy  in  his  own  name,  reserving^ 
howeyer,  the  rights  of  Nepos,  whom  he  recommended  to  the 
senate  as  their  legitimate  emperor.  Odoaoer  accepted  the 
podtbn,  affected  to  consider  that  Zeno  had  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  senate,  and  ignored  altogether  the  existence  of 
the  Dalmatian  claimant.  Yet  still,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Empire,  as  in  Gaul,  the  deposition  of  Nepoe  had  never  yet 
been  acknowledged  ;  public  documents  were  drawn  up,  and 
official  acts  performed  in  his  name.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  were  his  actual  chances  of  success,  when  they  were  cut 
short  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  May,  480  A.D.*  This 
changed  eyerything.  Zeno  ceased  to  trouble  himself  about 
Italy,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  another 
eligible  candidate,  and  his  own  affidrs  were  quite  enough  to 
engross  his  serious  attention.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost 
upon  Odoacer,  who  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  on  every 
side,  recruited  his  troops,  and  looked  to  his  fortified  places. 

One  consequence  of  these  political  complications  deserves 
specially  to  be  remembered.  Since  the  shameful  cession 
of  Auvergne  by  Glycerins,  the  Narbonnese  province  was 
the  only  part  of  Gaul  still  retained  by  the  Eoman  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Narbonnese  province  had  persisted  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  Odoacer,  and,  in  default  of  a 
Western  emperor,  professed  allegiauce  to  the  Byzantine 
court.  The  King  of  the  Nations,  released  from  all  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  Nepos,  revenged  himself  by  imme- 
diately ceding  "  the  Narbonnaise**  to  the  Visigoths.  Thus 
perished  for  oyer  Bomau  dominion  beyood  the  Alps.      Not 

•  X^ectore  V.  p.  265. 
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a  foot  of  land  was  left  to  ber  in  tliat  splendid  proTinoe,  won 
bj  the  expenditure  of  so  much  blood  and  gold,  a  province  in 
which  she  had  almost  reproduced  herself,  and  certainly  had 
found  the  greatest  ornament,  as  well  as  the  surest  safe- 
guard of  her  empire. 

The  king  of  Italy,  as  he  was  now  called,  had  not  given 
up  a  valuable  possession  in  Gaul  from  material  weakness 
or  mental  imbecilitj.  He  obtained  a  magnificent  equivalent 
in  Sicily,  which  island  he  purchased  from  the  Yandals  after 
somewhat  humiliating  their  arrogance  hj  the  triumph  of 
his  arms.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  period  of  his  wisest 
and  most  successful  administration.  Italianizing  himself  as 
much  as  possible,  he  was  graduallj  doing  away-  with  manj 
of  the  disadvantages  imposed  upon  him  as  a  ruler  by  his 
violent  usurpation  and  barbarian  birth.  He  acted  through 
the  senate,  giving  them,  at  any  rate  in  appearance,  the 
initiative  in  matters  of  legislation  ;  though  himself  an  Arian, 
he  conciliated  the  clergy,  and  frequently  found  them  funds ; 
as  for  instance,  when  he  so  handsomely  aided  the  holy 
Epiphanius  to  rebuild  the  churches  of  Pavia  :  finally,  he 
gathered  around  him  the  most  distinguished  men  among 
the  Roman  patriciate ;  and  it  is  in  this  society  that  we 
first  encounter  the  celebrated  names  which  shed  so  bright 
a  lustre  upon  the  court  of  his  successor — Symmachus^ 
Boethius,  the  Anician  family,  and  Basilius,  son  of  Sidonias*8 
friend,  and  the  still  more  illustrious  Cassiodorus,  the  future 
chancellor  of  Theodoric  A  singular  incident  occurred  at 
this  time,  in  which  Basilius,  as  representative  of  Odoacer, 
played  a  prominent  part.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Sim- 
plicius,  an  attempt  was  made  to  elect  a  new  pope  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Patrician's  authority.  Basilius 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonial,  as  representative 
of  his  master,  annulled  the  election,  and  compelled  the  clergy 
to  proceed  to  a  new  one  ;  he  even  obliged  them  to  adopt  a 
decree,  which  reserved  for  the  future  the  rights  of  the  civil 
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goYomor  in  all  similar  oasea.  It  is  true  that^  aome  twenty 
yean  afterwards^  the  Churoh  was  atroDgenou^to  reaciBdit; 
but  it  18  startliog  to  diaooyer  ao  early  an  instanoo 
of  the  triumph  of  Eraatianism  in  the  stronghold 
of  sacerdotal  authority ;  nor  is  it  perhi^  generally  known* 
ihi^t  80  soon  as  the  fifth  century,  »  dyil  ruler  was  found  to 
adyanoe  and  maiutain  the  sturdy  pretensions  of  the  house 
ofTodor. 

It  was  not  long,  unfortvwtelyt  before  the  unoeasipg 
eyils  of  barbarian  war&xe  interrupted  the  progress  dT 
returning  prosperity,  and  orerdouded,  though  perhapa  in  ft 
manner  but  little  anticipated,  the  dawning  promise  of 
Odoacer's  reign.  His  pwn  kinsmen  of  Bugiknd  had  never 
honoured  the  prophet  sprung  from  their  own  country; 
more  especially  the  royal  family,  in  their  barbarian  pride, 
were  kindled  into  jealousy  by  the  honours  of  the  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  left  his  home  in  a  tunic  of  sheepskin,  to 
seek  adventure  in  the  South.  They  indulged  at  once  their 
malignity  and  their  avarice,  by  plundering  the  Christians, 
particularly  the  fiock  of  Severinus,  the  holy  hermit  who 
prophesied  the  future  greatness  of  the  young  giant  whose 
shadow  had  darkened  his  celL  Severinus  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
influential  men  of  the  age.  His  name  and  his  good  works 
were  known  in  every  household  in  ChriBtendom,  and  the 
"  King  of  the  Nations'*  might  well  consider  it  an  honour,  as 
well  as  a  duty,  to  avenge  his  wrongs.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  host,  penetrated  into  JSToricnm, 
and  almost  exterminated  his  guilty  compatriots.  The 
remnant  of  the  persecuted  Christians  he  transported  into 
Italy.  These  exploits  were  deemed  by  himself  and  his 
flatterers  well  worthy  of  a  triumph,  and  Home  saw  for  the 
last  time  that  august  ceremonial,  which  had  ever  concluded 
and  commemorated  the  most  brilliant  glories  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire.    Odoacer,  amid  the  acclamations  of  an 
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immense  multitude,  and  at  the  head  of  a  long  train  of  armed 
soldiers  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war,  wound  his  way  through 
the  streets  in  a  car  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  blazing  with 
precious  stones.  Around  him  floated  the  captured  banners 
of  the  barbarians,  conspicuously  embroidered  with  dragons 
and  the  forms  of  savage  animals.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
the  other  more  melancholy  accessories  of  an  ancient  triumph^ 
— in  a  Boman's  eye,  its  crowning  glory.  Beside  his  car 
walked  Fava,  the  captive  kiog,  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  race,  and,  according  to  time- 
honoured  precedent,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
the  Capitol,  the  unfortunate  piisoner  suffered  decapitation. 
All,  however,  was  not  over  in  Rugiland  yet.  Frederic,  the 
son  of  Fava,  who  proved  himself  perhaps  the  most  barbarous 
and  brutal  prince  of  that  barbarous  age,  renewed  the 
struggle  at  the  head  of  a  few  outlaws  and  brigands  gathered 
from  their  hiding-places  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  country. 
Odoacer  was  infuriated,  and  sending  his  brother  at  the  head 
of  a  competent  force,  this  time  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
his  enemies,  save  Frederic  himself,  who  took  refuge  with 
the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  success  of  the  king  of  the 
Heruli  was  complete,  yet  it  was  fraught  with  evil  conse- 
quences. It  strengthened  a  rival  by  the  adherence  of  a 
malignant  and  implacable  enemy;  it  caused  profound 
irritation  and  alarm  among  all  the  royal  races  in  Germany, 
who  were  most  unwilling  to  see  Italian  standards  once  more 
victoriously  displayed  on  their  side  of  the  Alps,  and  who 
were  profoundly  indignant  with  the  low-bom  mercenary 
who  had  brought  degradation  and  death  on  a  prince  of  the 
old  heroic  blood,  and  a  member  of  the  sacred  fraternity  of 
Teuton  sovereigns  :  lastly,  it  wrought  a  most  un&vourable 
change  in  the  character  of  Odoacer  himself,  reviving  all  his 
early  barbarian  instincts  of  wrath  and  cruelty,  and  inflaming 
his  mind  with  that  arrogance  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
wise  man,  "  goeth  before  a  fall." 
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Bot  in  Older  to  nndentand  how  iheee  euoamstanoei 
broQglit  aboat  the  mm  of  Odoaoer,  we  must  recur  tar  a 
moment  to  the  fortimee  of  the  man  who  finaUy  aooom- 
pliahed  it^  Theodoric  the  Amal,  king  of  the  Ostrogotha.  We 
left  him  at  Constantinople,  equally  feared  and  fiiToored  hj 
the  emperor,  who  aospeoted  his  ambitioiia  defligna  bat  waa 
nnable  to  dispense  with  his  sapport  Zeno,  in  the  hope  of 
cementing  the  friendship  existing  between  them,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  consolar  offioe  and  the  highest  dignities  of 
state  which  had  hitherto  been  borne  by  his  rival  llieodoric^ 
the  son  of  Triar.  What  yns  of  still  greater  importance^  he 
transferred  the  annual  pension  fimneriy  paid  to  the  troc^ 
of  the  latter,  the  Goths  of  Thrace^  to  the  Amal*s  own 
followers,  the  Goths  of  Macedonia.  The  son  of  Triar,  or 
the  "  Squinter,**  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  one  of  the  best 
captains  of  the  age,  was  not  the  man  to  bear  tamely  the  loss 
of  iDfluence  and  gold.  He  openly  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  his  proximity  was  such  as  to  alarm  the  citizens 
of  CoDStantinople.  Among  the  other  dignities  heaped  upon 
the  Amal  by  Zeno,  was  that  of  "  Son  in  Arms,"  a  form  of 
adoption  conceived  in  something  of  the  spirit  of  mediseval 
knighthood,  and  conferred  with  much  the  same  ceremonial 
The  emperor  called  upon  hb  dutiful  son  to  rescue  his  people 
from  their  periL  The  Amal  obeyed,  and,  nothing  loath,  led 
his  warriors  against  his  rival  But  now  occurred  an  event 
which  caused,  or  which  served  as  a  pretext  for,  all  the  un- 
fortunate relations  which  afterwards  grew  up  between  the 
''fiither  and  son  in  arms.**  The  supplies  and  reinforccr 
ments  promised  by  the  emperor  never  reached  Theodoric 
upon  his  march ;  it  is  even  said  that  the  guides  supplied  to 
him  purposely  conducted  the  army  by  almost  inaccessible 
routes  into  a  most  dangerous  position.  Whether  these 
things  occurred  from  accident  or  design,  is  one  of  those 
important  questions  which  history  must  for  ever  leave  un- 
solved.   Certain  it  is  that  the  Amal  found  himself  (ace  to 
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face  witli  bis  rival,  who  occnpied  a  strong  position  upon  a 
mountain  in  his  front.  The  army  of  Theodoric  were  discon- 
tented and  mutinous;  thej  saw  little  to  be  gained  by 
fighting  to  the  death  against  their  own  brethren  for  a 
treacherous  Greek  who  had  betrayed  them ;  and  their 
fidelity  was  further  tampered  with  by  **  the  Squinter  *'  him- 
self who,  from  a  lofty  rock  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
little  river  which  ran  between  the  two  armies,  harangued 
his  enemies  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  and  persuaded  them 
that  both  parties  had  been  brought  there  to  destroy  one 
another  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks.  Theodoric's  Goths 
forced  him  to  abandon  all  idea  of  fighting,  and  to  make  peace 
with  his  rival ;  and  then  both  generals  despatched  envoys 
and  a  menacing  message  to  the  emperor.  The  Amal  made 
most  monstrous  claims,  and  justified  them  by  the  charge  of 
treachery.  Was  the  charge  justifiable?  If  Theodoric  had  him- 
self believed  it,  prior  to  the  interview  with  his  rival,  would 
he  have  led  his  warriors  so  far  on  the  road  to  destruction  ? 
Would  he  not  have  found  means  to  communicate  his  dis- 
appointment and  anger  to  Constantinople?  Would  not 
indignation  have  induced  him  personally  to  originate  the 
counsels  which  he  only  adopted  when  forced  upon  him  by 
his  own  troops  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  Zeno  had  to  gain  by  treachery.  Among  the  thousand 
perils  which  threatened  him  from  treason  within  and 
enemies  without  the  walls  of  his  capital,  the  sincere  friend- 
ship of  the  Amal  was  more  valuable  to  him  than  any 
advantage  which  could  have  resulted  from  a  conflict  between 
the  two  Gothic  armies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Zeno  vehemently 
denied  all  intention  of  playing  false,  and  reproached  his 
**  son  "  with  bitterness  for  his  violence  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands. He  nevertheless  concluded  his  speech  by  the  promise 
of  gold  in  immense  sums,  and  the  offer  of  a  royal  bride. 
Theodoric  was  to  receive  the  hand  of  a  princess  "  bom  upon 
the  purple,"  an  unprecedented  honour  for  a  barbarian,  and  one 


wUmi  iraold  hwn  jitMi  Mbh  on  a  Iviil  inMi  ilii4iij{plHMl 
Onaara.  The  <^for  miu*  Iwfe  been  aceq^toWe  to  Ui  ttftli^ 
tioi^lmthedktriistoditeiiiiooiily;  or  pofliapi  bft  xug^luMi 
doiibted  hb  own  infloeiioe  over  ]ik  diaoonleatad  oot^^ 
He  organised  a  oombinad  moTemiiit  wMi  Ui  ntal^  ttajmi  f( 
Triar^bnt  yery  soon  aliandoiied  tlio  -pngamam,  and  gamgrii 
Macedonia  and  the  banka  of  tiie  JBgj&Uk  wiA  •  flMmflMl 
npaoity  never  anrpaned  bj  any  barbasiaii  bnoad*  Btaagi 
qieetaidel  An  oflker  of  ti»  Bapiw^  the  empwort  adepHi 
''aon  at  armay**  raTaging  the  emperor^a  eoanlqr  vifli'lai 
and  sword,  and  slaying  the  empwort  rabjeeta  Zen%  «e» 
duoed  to  despair  by  the  Utter  complaints  of  hk  peop1%  anl 
his  own  embanassmenti^  made  peace  witk  tiie  other  !Ehee^ 
done,  the  son  of  Triar,  a  man  eter  ready  to  aaflrifiee  aiiy» 
thing  or  anybody  to  his  interest  The  Amal  was  as  fdrious 
as  though  he  himself  had  still  possessed  a  daim  npon  his 
adopted  father.  Turning  westward,  he  swept  the  whole 
open  country  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  putting  not  only 
the  garrisons  but  the  unoffending  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Drawn  towards  Italy  by  the  secret  aspiration  which  slum* 
bered,  but  was  never  extinguished  in  hb  heart,  he  deter- 
mined to  winter  in  Epirus^  and  make  himself  master  of  the 
town  of  Dyrrachium,  the  ancient  Epidamnus^  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Adriatia  The  town  was  placed 
in  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  a  wealthy  Goth  high  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire.  The  emperor  made  a  last  effort  to 
arrest  or  control  the  movements  of  his  ambitious  son.  He 
despatched  an  envoy  to  Dyrrachium,  who  of  course  effscted 
nothing;  but  the  conference  held  between  the  two  parties  is 
remarkable  for  the  renewed  offer  of  Theodoric  to  place 
Nepos  on  the  throne.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greek  garri- 
sons in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  plucked  up  courage,  and 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  great  Gk>thic  horde  in  its  passage 
through  the  defiles  to  join  Theodoric  at  Dyrrachium.  They 
slew  his  brother,  and  nearly  captured  his  mother  and  sister* 
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This  brought  on  a  mountain  warfare,  which  continued  for 
some  yeara^  in  which  the  Greeks,  under  the  guidance  of 
Sabinianus,  a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  fairly  held  their 
own.  These  conflicts  extended  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  But  theu^  as  we  have  said,  the  murder 
of  Nepos  changed  jbhe  entire  aspect  of  aflairs.  Two 
other  deaths  made  the  effects  of  this  change  entirely  favour- 
able to  Theodoric.  In  the  followiug  year,  the  brave  Sabi- 
nianus breathed  his  last,  and  a  restive  horse  brought  the 
savage  career  of  the  son  of  Tnar  to  a  close,  by  flinging 
him  against  the  point  of  a  javelin  suspended  over  his  own 
tent. 

And  now  the  great  Amal  unites  under  his  banner  all 
the  warriors  of  his  race :  he  begins  to  perceive  that  the 
time  for  carrying  out  his  most  ambitious  dreams  has  at 
last  arrived,  and  instinct  points  to  the  Greek  emperor 
as  the  most  efficacious  instrument  for  the  purpose.  We 
see  him  next  at  Constantinople,  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened  to  disturb  the  afiectiouate  intercourse  of  father 
and  son  at  arms.  He  is  welcomed  with  delight,  made 
consul  aud  minister  of  war ;  his  influence  daily  increases^ 
but  is  brought  to  the  highest  point  by  one  of  those  strange 
seditions  which  seem  to  have  been  necessities  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire. A  sort  of  pagan  reaction  had  arisen  in  the  East,  under 
the  auspices  of  an  Egyptian  charlatan  and  thaumaturgist,  one 
Pamprepius.  Encouraged  by  the  restless  intrigues  of  the  old 
empress  V erina,  the  movement  assumed  formidable 
proportions.  Leontius,  the  candidate  for  the  throne 
selected  by  the  Heathenizers,  or  Hellenizers,  for  the  names 
have  the  same  import,  was  crowned  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Tarsus,  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  Yerina  Augusta. 
Theodoric  and  his  Goths  soon  disposed  of  the  pretender;  but 
unfortunately,  one  John  the  Scythian,  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  military  command.  This  gave  oflence— or 
a  pretext  for  pretending  oflence— to  the  haughty  AmaL 
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He  saddenlj  abandoned  the  oampa^,  or  lailier,  tlie  n^ 
of  the  moontain  fort,  in  which  the  anny  was  engaged,  and 
returned  to  Constantinople,  more  arrogant  and  exacting  in. 
his  demands  than  ever.  Zeno  mm  in  despair,  as  well  he 
might  be.  The  Goth  was  insatiate^  bnt  he  was  playing  for 
a  great  stake,  and  concealing  a  mighty  ambition  behind  his 
assumed  wrath.  An  interraption,  however,  now  occurred, 
which  threatened  to  extingoish  the  Empire  and  his  own 
projects  at  the  same  time.  The  Bulgarians  broke  in  from 
the  north  in  such  oyerwhelming  forces  that  consterna- 
tion came  upon  the  whole  Empire ;  not  merely  the  out- 
lying prOTincea^  but  Constantinople  itselC  The  moment 
was  propitious  for  Theodoria  At  the  head  of  a  united 
army,  consisting  of  Greeks  and  Gotha^  he  encoun- 
tered the  invading  horde  in  a  pitched  battla 
It  was  by  his  personal  bravery,  conspicuous  in  all  his  battles^ 
that  the  victory  was  won :  he  is  even  said  to  have  slain  the 
Bulgarian  monarch  with  his  own  hand.  At  any  rate,  the 
barbarians  fled  back  dismayed  to  their  deserts,  and  Theo- 
doric  returned  to  Constantinople  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
exploits  in  an  extraordinary  increase  of  honour  and  influ- 
ence. The  second  man  in  the  Empire, — practically,  indeed 
the  first,  —  he  plunged  for  a  time  into  the  indulgences 
which  so  splendid  a  position  enabled  him  to  enjoy.  But 
the  transalpine  campaign  of  the  king  of  Italy,  which  we 
have  already  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  years  487 
and  488,  startled  him  from  the  voluptuous  garden  of 
Armida,  in  which  his  martial  energy  had  been  lulled  to 
sleep.  All  the  German  princes  were  fiercely  moved  with 
indignation  at  Odoacer^s  raid  over  the  Alps,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  royal  &mily  of  the  BugL  Frederic  himself 
came  to  lay  his  wrongs  before  the  champion  of  the  Teuton 
races.  His  own  Goths  murmured  against  the  son  of  the 
Amal,  as  sunk  in  the  sensual  pleasures  of  the  Eastern 
capital,  while  they  were  starving  in  their  settlements  upon 
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the  lower  Danube.  *'  KiDg,**  said  they,  "  while  thoa  art 
fattening  on  the  feasts  of  the  Greeks,  thy  people  are  dying 
•  of  famine.  For  their  interests  and  thine  own,  arise  and 
return  among  us ;  for,  if  left  to  destniction,  we  will  ourselves 
go  forth  and  seek  new  lands."*  Boused  by  these  reproaches, 
Theodoric,  abandoning  his  banquets  and  his  paramours^ 
turned  his  &ce  finally  towards  the  West.  His  ambitious 
dream  of  wresting  Italy  from  Odoacer  again  took  possession 
of  his  mind,  and  he  was  convinced  that  at  last  the  hour  had 
come.  He  rejoined  his  people,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
Gothic  waggons,  at  the  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet,  he 
resumed  the  instincts  of  his  race.  Twice  before  he  had 
offered  to  reconquer  the  throne  of  the  West  for  the  Eastern 
empire ;  twice  he  had  been  deluded  by  the  hesitation  or 
deceit  of  its  emperor ;  the  third  time,  he  vowed  there  should 
be  no  fsdlure  ;  he  would  have  recourse  to  the  last  argument 
of  kiDgs ;  his  sword  should  win  the  consent  which  had  been 
denied  to  his  generous  zeal.  Fired  by  these  sentiments, 
without  cause  or  pretext  for  war,  he  aDd  his  warriors  set 
forth  for  Constantinople,  burning  and  slaying  all  before 
them.  The  citizens  were  aghast ;  and  well  indeed  they 
might  be ;  for  where  could  they  look  for  deliverance  ?  The 
sword  which  had  protected  them  against  Leontius  and  the 
Bulgarians,  was  now  no  longer  drawn  in  their  behalf ;  it 
was  suspended  over  their  heads.  Theodoric  paused  at 
Melantias,  a  short  distance  from  the  capital ; — because  he 
pitied  the  city,  says  the  chronicler.  It  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  men's  motives  with  accuracy  ;  but  if  his  subsequent 
conduct  be  any  guide  to  the  discovery  of  his  policy,  his 
reason  for  stopping  where  he  did,  when  the  city  of  the 
Eastern  Caesars  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  may  be 
assumed  to  have  arisen  from  his  loDg-cherisbed,  never- 
abandoned  idea  of  succeeding  in  place   of  Odoacer  to  the 

*   Hist.  Miscell.  zv.  10;  quoted    H^cits  de  I'Histoire  Bomaine, 
p.  426. 


Ifcip—  rftiw  0— HI  of  the  "Wegt  He  Iwd  now  an  oppor- 
tooily  at  vri^png  from  Zeno  his  cooaent,  and  fortifymg 
t  hf  Hwh  SBthority  as  kh  imperial  commissjon  could 
~  ytapami  a  conference;  the  emperor  had  no 
■b  to  Accept  Joroandea  has  left  us  &  hrief 
— BBMrt  of  thii  mMting ;  and  as  he  probably  derived  it  from 
fliwiwliiriii.  KL  ey»«itDesB,  there  is  no  reason  to  distrost 
kw  SMtMite  in  tiM  miun,  afler  making  due  allovanoe  for  a 
fcv  floojaibe^  amh  «3  be  frequently'  introducea  in  hononr 
■f  hii  uu— Ujuwii.  "  NeTer,"  says  Thcodoric,  "  have  I 
b«e&  tuhag  ia  Aottful  service  to  yon,  O  emperor.  May 
It  plMNtt  your  M^esty  to  hear  graciously  t}ie  de»re  of 
■7  hwrt  {demjanmm  mmi  mi'Mfi  Wkj  m  AM  XMlf^  «• 
long  r«l«d  hy  joor  onoMtcm  or  pcwleeawoTg,  why  ■  ttak 
city,  the  very  head  and  miitnn  of  tike  wa^{«ri««IbM|Mi> 
arbia  tt  domina),  8tonn-to«ed  I^  the  tynnny  of  a  ehiaC  oC 
Bugi  and  TardliDgiansf  Boid  me  there  with  my  people^ 
and  at  the  same  time  aet  younelf  free  from  the  txndea  itf 
tiw  expense  (ea^)e»aarwi%  ponden)  in  whioh  we  involTat 
yon."*  The  proposal  waa  made  nnder  other  aronmstanoea 
than  those  in  which  Zeno  had  heard  it  heretofore.  H«  waa 
probably  only  too  glad  to  conient ;  indeed,  the  Qreek 
writers,  desirons  of  repudiating  the  disgrace  which  an 
admisaian  of  Theodoric's  irreostible  prewnre  implied,  have 
made  the  proposal  emanate  from  Zeno  himself,  and  their 
aeconnt  has  been  generally  accepted  without  qnestion,  hy 
modem  bistoTians ;  bnt  the  whole  past  life  of  the  ambi- 
tious Amal,  and  bis  fbture  coune,  confirm  the  Termon  of  the 
i^Dur  which  undoubtedly  cornea  from  his  chancellor  Cassi- 
odonis.  It  waa  a  solemn  occanon,  and  the  emperor 
deemed  it  worthy  of  a  solemn  document,  or  "Pragmatic," 
as  it  was  called, — a  term  which  is  preserved  in  the  chan- 
eeriea  of  the  German  Csesars.  With  this  deliberate  sanction, 
debated  in  the  privy  (»uncil,  Toted  by  the  senate,  and 
■  Jomudeo,  Beb.  Get.  §  E7. 
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confirmed  by  tHe  emperor,  Theodoric  set  forth  to  take 
posaeflBion  of  bis  new  inheritanoe,  in  the  character  of 
**  Patrician  by  the  emperor's  appointment."  That  Zeno  erer 
contemplated  an  entire  and  unconditional  cession,  or  that 
Theodoric  ever  meant  it  shoold  be  anything  else,  is  not  to 
be  imagined.  Before  his  departure,  the  ceremony  of  inyes* 
titnie  was  performed,  in  presence  of  the  Byzantine  public. 
It  consisted  in  the  emperor's  placing  upon  the  head  of  the 
Qoth  the  **  aaerum  f^dcunen^  or  sacred  veil,  a  square  piece 
of  purple  doth  or  stuff,  the  symbol  of  imperial  authority. 
And  now  ''the  desire  of  the  Amal's  heart"  was  accomplished  r 
he  gathered  together  the  fighting  men,  the  women,  the 
children,  the  cattle,  the  waggons  and  rude  implements  oi 
husbandry, — ^in  short,  the  whole  force,  and  the  whole  property 
of  his  people,  and  prepared  fi^r  a  migration  as  complete 
and  final  as  that  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  went  forth 
from  the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  conquer  the  Phoenician 
seaboard.  He  did  more :  he  summoned  to  his  standard 
every  €roth  in  distant  lands^  who  revered  the  heroic  blood 
of  Amal,  or  had  been  taught  to  seek  in  the  far  south 
the  mystic  towers  of  Asgard.  With  the  warriors  of  his 
own  race,  came  every  barbarian  adventurer  who  waa  eager 
to  sell  his  sword  for  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  Italy.  These 
reinforcements,  however,  did  not  join  him  until  a  later 
time.  For  the  moment,  his  tribe  was  located  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  From  this  spot,  two  paths  to  Italy 
presented  themselves  for  his  choice.  It  was  possible  for 
him  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  passing  onward 
towards  its  source,  until  he  reached  the  valley  of  the  Save, 
and  then  striking  along  this,  finally  to  descend  upon  Italy 
by  the  passes  of  the  None  Alps  or  the  modem  Tyrol ;  or 
it  was  possible,  again,  to  turn  southward,  and  traversing 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus,  to  reach  Italy  by  the  usual 
communication  across  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  The  latter  route 
offered  the  advantage  of  turning  the  strong  military  position 
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irluoli  it  iru  to  be  pnaamod  Odoacer  vonU  take  up,  npoB  1 
tli«  eMtem  Alpi^  wd  an  briDgiitg  the  Qoiha  i 
BaTOQiui  and  to  Borne  Por  the  means  of  tracait,  Theodorio 
innted  to  hi>  praTiona  i«aparatioiiB  at  Dyrrachium.  He 
woordipgly  left  the  numtka  of  the  Damibe  with  hia  whole 
lutioii,  nnmberin^  it  ii  laid,  more  than  two  hundred 
tlioniuid  eonl^  wd  diiectad  his  march  upon  the  latter 
tabj.  There  k  grievoiu  diiappointment  awaited  him.  The 
tawuporta  >md  venela  npon  whicli  he  had  calculated  wer«, 
fi>r  aome  reuos  or  other,  not  to  be  found.  Not  aa  hour 
ma  to  be  loab;  tor  mvrj  hour  ptn  streDgth  to 
Odraoer  and  dimiitiabed  hia  own.  If  he  fidl  hMki.' 
desbiictioii  stared  kiia  in  tbe  &oe ;  for  bd  aariy  irinler  wo 
setting  in,  and  the  oombiaed  action  of  £raet  and  the  award 
of  hia  enemiea  among  the  Epirote  and  Macedonian  hills 
would  waste  the  strength  of  his  army  slowl;  away.  If  ha 
remised  where  he  was,  &mine  would  no  leas 
certainly  produoe  the  same  result  Under  these 
circamstance^  he  adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  plongiog 
among  the  mouDtalna  of  the  modem  Albania,  and  continuing 
bia  course  along  the  wild  country  which  forms  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Adriatic  QuI^  until  he  was  enabled  to  turn  the 
bead  of  the  gulf  itself,  and  enter  Italy  in  the  neighbonrbood 
of  Aquileia.  The  sufferings  of  the  great  Oatrogoth  migration 
upon  this  memorable  march  are  deacribed  to  have  been, 
and,  indeed,  must  have  been,  terrible.  But  the  difficulties 
which  nature  and  winter  opposed  to  their  progress  were  not 
BO  grievous  aa  those  which  they  encountered  from  their 
Teuton  kinsmen.  When  nearly  exhausted  by  cold  and 
hunger,  they  came  suddenly  upon  an  army  of  Gepidte,  com- 
manded by  the  successor  of  Ardaric,*  and  strongly  posted 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Save,  swollen 
at  that  period  by  winter  rains.  It  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  accommodation ;  for  the  Gepidte  were  convinced  that 
*  Sea  Lectora  IT.  p.  211, 
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the  Goths  had  come  to  rob  them  of  their  lands ;  and  as 
they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  morasses,  they  felt 
confident  that  the  half-starved  bands  before  them  would 
never  be  able  to  force  their  position.  But  the  Gk)ths  fought 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  despair  ;  Theodoric,  as  ever,  great  ia 
personal  heroism,  made  himself  the  star  of  battle,  and  causing 
the  royal  standard  to  be  unfurled  over  his  head,  called,  like 
Henry  of  Navarre,  upon  his  bravest  warriors  to  follow  where 
they  saw  it  flying  above  the  thickest  of  the  fight.*  A  fright- 
ful struggle  ensued  ;  the  combatants  were  up  to  their  knees  in 
mud  and  water,  and  grappled  for  hours  as  only  men  of  the 
stout  Teuton  stock  are  known  to  do.  The  little  river  was 
choked  with  dead  bodies,  the  morass  was  discoloured  with 
blood  ;  but  at  last  the  Goth  prevailed.  Theodoric  gathered 
together  his  shattered  bands,  led  them  across  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  finally  halted  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to  recruit 
the  strength  of  men  and  animals,  in  the  green  and  beautiful 
meadows  which  girdle  the  course  of  the  Isonzo.  He  was 
now  at  the  gates  of  Italy,  in  a  land  of  battles,  and  in  a  dis« 
trict  where  more  than  once  the  fate  of  the  whole  peninsula  has 
been  decided.  But  he  had  l^een  long  in  coming,  and  Odoacer 
was  prepared  for  his  arrival,  for  he  had  employed  the  interval 
in  collecting  all  the  barbarians  whom  friendship  or  the  hope 
of  profit  could  attract  to  his  banner.  Bugi,  Turcilingians, 
and  Italians,  with  many  bands  of  roaming  adventurers, 
composed  his  heterogeneous  host.  Mutual  jealousy  and 
distrust,  the  want  of  common  discipline  and  training, 
even  the  want  of  common  language,  sowed,  as  might 
have  naturally  been  expected,  the  seeds  of  disunion 
and  weakness,  among  the  army  which  was 
to  defend  Odoacer  and  Italy.  The  Goths  ^^^^  ^''^'*  ^®^' 
owed  their  victory   to    the  same   causes    which   had   ena- 

♦  *'  Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plame  shine,  amid  the  ranks  of 
war, 
And  be  your  Oriflamme  to  day  the  helmet  of  Navarre  ! " 

Macaulat. 
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bled  tliem  to  defeat  tlie  Gejudc — tlietr  own  iuiptit  tai 
the  determined  toIoot  of  their  king.  OdoMsr  fell  back  npaa 
Terono,  doomed,  it  teems,  to  b«  n  refuge  and  a  jilaoi  JormM 
bom  the  day  of  Bedriacom  to  the  daj  of  SoUenDOh  Tbert  he 
nnnited  hia  anuy,  «hi^  had  been  ditperaed  nttber  than 
defeated,  and  once  more  desceoded  into  the  liata  to  oonibat 
for  the  great  stake  of  life  and  empoie^  Theodorio  had  been 
oompelled  to  delay  for  a  month  bj  the  laoRKi ;  but  «Me 
more  he  wna  ready  to  meet  hia  adTeraaiy ;  aad  thiB  time  it 
WBs  liojied  that  the  conflict  would  be  deoisire.  The  enemy 
were  stroDgly  posted  on  the  Adif^,  and  having  become  fully 
oonsdons  of  theimi'iortaDceof  theetrxiggle,  they  had  remedied 
many  of  the  evils  vhich  disunion  and  the  inoongmons  eom' 
poBitioii  of  their  urnij  had  previously  produced  among  them, 
^e  Gotha  were  no  lew  aliv«  to  the  neccetiliM  of  tiie  oooanoB, 
and  no  leee  reaoluta  The  great  Amal,  if  we  faelieTe  the 
acconnt  of  the  pan^yriat^  waa  armed  for  the  oombat,  like  a 
hero  of  mediteral  dayi),  by  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  aster, 
for  whom,  throughout  his  life,  he  entertained  a  profonad 
afiection.  Never,  before,  had  his  perBonal  chsncter  bo  largely 
contributed  to  the  bucccbs  of  his  comrades,  never  did  be 
exhibit  such  prodigious  daring  and  address.  Breaking 
through  the  centre  of  the  oppodng  army,  after  almost  in- 
credible efforts,  he  turned,  with  irreBiatible  effect,  upon  their 
right  win^  and  pushed  it  into  the  Adige.  Odoacer  had  dona 
all  that  was  in  mau's  power  to  do,  but  in  vain.  In  the 
long  roll  of  battles  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  record,  few, 
perhaps,  were  more  obstinatoly  contested  than  this.  The 
■lain  are  said  to  have  been  piled  in  heaps  all  over  the  field 
of  battle,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards  the  plain  of  Verona 
waa  Btm  white  with  their  bones ;  for  Theodorio,  with  a  touch 
of  his  native  barbarism,  had  forbidden  the  rites  of  burial  to 
his  enemies.  Odoacer  fled  for  refuge  to  Ravenna,  which  his 
rival  was  in  no  condition  to  besiege,  and  for  the  third  time 
attempted  to  collect  an  army  capable  of  taking  the  field. 
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Then  ensued,  between  these  two  Teuton  kings,  a  war  of  paper, 
proclamations,  missives,  recriminations,  and  appeals  to  the 
people,  upon  whom  thej  equally  intended  to  impose  an  alien 
yoke.  In  this  contest,  the  Koman  senate  assumed  a  revived 
importance  ;  for  where  the  strength  of  both  parties  was  so 
nearly  balanced,  even  the  feeble  weight  of  their  authority 
might  suffice  to  turn  the  scale.  But  the  senate,  inspired 
with  the  feeling  of  Mercutio,  was  only  inclined  to  exclaim, 
^A  plague  on  both  your  houses."  Ever  since  the  deadly 
struggle  in  her  streets  between  Bicimer  and  Anthemius, 
Borne  had  viewed,  with  well-grounded  horror  and  alarm,  any 
prospect  of  the  repetition  of  that  scene  of  blood.  For  this 
reason,  she  shut  her  gates  successively  upon  both  Nepos  and 
Glycerins,  and  she  was  determined  to  shut  them  alike  cm 
Odoi^ser  and  Theodoric.  A  policy  of  neutrality  had  become 
her  object,  and  a  wise  candidate  for  the  Empire  would  have 
accepted  such  a  policy  at  her  hands.  Odoacer  did  not.  Having 
been  refused  admittance,  he  turned  round  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
dignation and  vengeance,  and  ravaged  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Hitherto,  of  the  two  rivals,  Italy  in  general  had 
leaned  to  the  side  of  the  King  of  the  Nations.  In  parh,  this 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  dislike  of  Greek  interference 
and  dictation,  but  in  part  also  it  probably  arose  from  the 
feeling  that  it  was  better  to  endure  the  evils  to  which  they 
were  habituated,  than  "  to  fly  to  others  which  they  knew  not 
of."  Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Athenian  demagogues,  it 
has  been  a  sign  of  political  wisdom  to  tolerate  the  presence 
of  the  leeches  who  are  already  saturated  with  the  blood  of 
the  state,  rather  than  to  invite  the  suction  of  those  who  are 
still  unfilled  and  ravenous.  The  Italians  were  fully  alive  to 
this  difierence  between  the  barbarians  who  had  so  long  been 
preying  upon  their  vitals  and  the  hungry  Ostrogoths  who  as 
yet  bad  scarcely  tasted  of  confiscation  and  the  advantages  of 
a  southern  settlement.  They  were,  then,  as  has  been  said, 
inclined,  for  this  reason,  to  acquiesce  in  the  continued  domi- 
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nation  of  the  king  of  Italy,  and  to  regard  with  alarm  the 
triumph  of  the  warrior  who  had  led  these  new  hordes  over 
the  Alps  in  the  offensive  character  of  an  Eastern  legate  and  a 
nominee  of  the  Byzantine  court  But  Odoacer,  hy  his  passion 
and  precipitancy,  spoiled  all,  and  turned  the  chanoes  which 
had  befriended  him  into  chances  for  his  rival  Amid  the 
profound  disgust  of  his  former  friends,  he  bent  hia  steps  to- 
wards the  north,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  moraases  which 
encompass  Eavenna.  Theodorio  then  issued  from  Verona, 
and  appeared  to  carry  all  before  him.  By  the  treachery  of 
Tufa,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  who  was  guarding  Milan  in  the 
interest  of  Odoacer,  that  great  and  already  famous  city  threw 
open  its  gates  to  receive  him.  Ho  now  believed  himself 
master  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  listened  to  the  bravados 
of  Tufa,  who  promised,  with  no  other  help  than  his  Heruli, 
to  bring  Odoacer  in  chains  to  his  feet.  Intrusted  with  the 
duty  wliich  he  had  solicited,  Tufa  turned  double  traitor,  and 
went  over,  with  all  his  troops,  to  his  former  master.  Theodoric 
broke  out  into  a  terrible  demonstration  of  his  native  fury,  and 
ordered  every  man  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Ileruli,  wherever 
one  could  bo  found,  to  be  slain  upon  the  spot,  without  hesi- 
tation or  mercy.  Another  defection  increased  his  anger  and 
uneasiness.  Frederic,  son  of  Fava,  the  Kugian,  deserted 
from  the  man  who  appeared  in  Italy  as  the  champion  of  the 
wrongs  of  his  race,  and  from  some  inexj)licable  reason  adopted 
the  party  of  the  man  who  had  dragged  his  father  in  chains 
beside  his  chariot-wheels,  and  beheaded  him  on  the  Cajntol. 
These  things  were  a  serious  check  to  Theodoric :  he  felt  so 
insecure  at  Milan,  that  he  resolved  to  occui)y  the  stronger 
military  position  of  Pavia,  and  repaired  thither  with  the 
whole  horde  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  filled  the  churches,  the 
houses,  the  streets  and  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
walls,  with  an  immense  number  of  women,  children,  and 
fighting  men.  It  seemed  a  marvellous  visitation  t^  the 
woi-thy   bishop   Epiphanius,   who   was   nearly   reduced   to 
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despair,  as  well  he  may  havo  been,  when  all  the  thoroogh- 
fares,  and  every  approach  to  his  town  had  been 
rendered  impassable  by  the  waggons,  cattle, 
and  tents  of  the  new  comers.  During  the  winter,  Theodoric 
looked  about  him  for  aid,  and  saw  that  if  it  were  to  come  at 
all,  it  must  come  from  the  German  nations  who  had  quar- 
tered themselves  in  GauL  These  were  at  this  time  the 
Visigoths  and  Burgundians.  The  Visigoths  listened  to  his 
overtures,  for  it  was  their  policy  to  have  a  co-terminous  kin- 
dred power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alps.  But  the  reasons 
which  attracted  them  had  the  exactly  opposite  effect  upon 
the  Burgundians.  They  had  no  desire  to  be  crushed  between 
two  kingdoms  of  Gothic  origin  close  upon  their  frontier ; 
they  therefore  invaded  Italy  professedly  in  the  interest  of  the 
opposite  party,  but  contented  themselves  with  plundering 
simply  in  their  own.  Six  thousand  captives  were  carried  off 
into  Burgundian  Graul,  who  were  ransomed  for  large  sums 
during  the  first  years  of  Theodoric's  reign. 

In  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  this  singular  warfare,  the  next 
event  presented  to  our  eyes  is  the  siege  of  Milan,  imme- 
diately after  its  evacuation  by  the  Goths.  The  army  of 
Odoacer  indulged  in  excesses  quite  as  cruel  and  licentious 
as  if  they  had  not  considered  and  called  themselves  the 
Italian  party.  In  their  character  of  Arians,  they  despoiled 
or  destroyed  the  churches,  and  vented  their  fury  upon  the 
few  miserable  Catholics  who  remained  in  the  deserted  town. 
Their  triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  they  next  attempted 
Pavia ;  but  the  defences  were  strong,  the  season  was  tem- 
pestuous, and  the  Ostrogoth  king  himself  was  there.  Re- 
pulsed from  the  walls  of  the  future  capital  of  Gothic  Italy, 
the  "  Italians"  betook  themselves  to  their  usual  employment 
of  ravaging  the  open  country.  But  by  this  time  the  Visi- 
goths from  Gaul  had  effected  a  junction  with  their  brethren, 
close  beside  the  intrenchments  of  Pavia ;  and  Theodoric 
issued  from  its  gates,  once  more  the  proud  and  confident 
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tLa^»  *»£i4;  p7/j:z.xd  yrizt  c£  IialiazL  em|:4z«  more  Uian  oooe  wis 
)/M  V./1  vozb  Tae  n&gcioarr  b^tcle  of  Eaftefniaj,  1512, 
w)tf^*  fi^.i  Lk  FoLz,  dcke  of  bemoan,  snd  twenty  thousand 
Ut*{Uf  ^v*:tji  {^rL&ps  most  deeplj  in  local  tradition  and  the 
f^»*rr%i  u,*!iuorj ;  bat  we  at  least  cannot  forget  that  there 
WM  fUsUinuiu^l  the  fate  of  the  kst  of  the  Soman  Ccears ; 
aM/l  tlf4rrH  iuW9  waa  decided  the  deadly  duel  hetween  his  two 
mt»^jm^n%  of  Ijarbarian  blood,  with  the  damour  of  which 
\S%H  w'/rld  wt  U^tig  had  rung.  Odoaoer  made  a  hist  and 
((^lUfft  tsfffftt,  but  without  success.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
jftrnttirtiUi  ilm  Ufleagueriug  lines,  and  carry  off  Theodoric 
Muin4-\(  frt/in  the  royal  tent.  That  goal  was  nearly  reached ; 
Mii  a  night  attack,  when  once  disorganized,  is  generally 
fiiUl  Uf  iUti  attack iog  party ;  and  the  usual  difficulties  in 
ihU  mim  wam  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Urnuutl,  Tho  retreat  of  the  assailants  along  the  causeways 
whloh  Uul  ocrofw  the  morass  was  skilfully  out  ofL      Every- 

*  Don  JoAo,  oanto  iiL  1 105. 
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tiling  was  confasion  and  dismay  :*  as  manj  wero  stifled  in 
the  mtid  and  water  as  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  and 
only  a  miserable  remnant  regained  the  walls.  The  last  chance 
of  Odoacer  was  gone ;  he  was  hopelessly  blockaded  in  a 
spot  from  which  egress  was  impossible  ;  all  communication 
with  friends  and  partisans  in  central  Italy  was  cut  off;  his 
influence  at  Home  had  nece^arily  been  reduced  to  nothing ; 
his  troops  suffered  severely  from  starvation,  and  murmured 
loudly  and  without  ceasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ostro- 
goths, encfimped  in  a  pestilential  situation,  worn  out  with 
marching,  hard  fighting,  and  scanty  food,  and  bitterly  dis- 
appointed in  the  brilliant  hopes  which  had  lured  them  across 

the  Alps,  were  scarcely  less  discontented, 
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or  less    troublesome    to    their   leader. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  John  the  "Seer  of  Angels,"  should 
have  induced  both  kings  to  accept  a  conference,  or  that 
the  conference  should  have  terminated  in  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  a  compromise  between  the  belligerents.  It 
was  agreed  that  both  should  inhabit  Ravenna  upon  terms  of 
equality,  and  for  the  future  make  a  partition  of  Italy  between 
them.  No  one  could  seriously  have  believed  in  the  stability 
of  such  an  arrangement,  though  Procopius  gravely  records  its 
provisions.*  On  the  5th  of  March,  Theodoric  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  with  great  pomp.  Then  ensued  an  event 
which,  amid  all  the  wickedness  and  blood-guiltiness  of  that 
dark  time,  stands  out  in  sombre  colours  as  a  monstrous  in- 
stance of  crime  and  of  treachery  to  all  the  nobler  instincts 

*  An  hypothefiis  h^a  been  started  bj  M.  Thierry  which  desenres 
attention,  and  probably  contains  the  truth.  He  supposes  that  the  old 
form  of  consular  government  was  to  have  been  revived,  and  that  the 
two  kings  were  to  govern  "  la  p^ninsnle  indivise,  chacun  k  tour  de  rdle, 
k  la  fa9on  des  anciens  consuls  de  la  r^publique."  In  this  case  the 
senate  would  probably  have  recovered  much  of  its  position  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  plan  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
great  men  Basilius,  Symmaohus,  and  BoSthius,  who  had  formed  the 
"entourage"  of  Odoacer  in  his  preTious  government. 


and  iuUeB  <tf  hmoamij.  Theodwie  isvifiod  bb  WoUtfT 
monarch  to  a  festal  banqaet  in  hoi^ar  of  the  oooafnoou  The 
tablea  were  spread  in  his  private  garden,  beneath  the  ibade 
of  la  laorel-groye.  No  sooner  had  the  gaesta  bogan  to  drink 
deeply,  than  each  (3oth  arising,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his 
jieighboar*8  breast  Theodorio  b  said  to  have  atabbed 
^Odoacer  with  his  own  handi^  and,  what  is  worsen  to  have 
dain  Odoacer's  son,  whose  character  as  a  hostage  should  have 
rendered  him  sacred  even  among  the  moat  barbarous  times 
and  people.  Of  coarse  the  Qothio  historians  plead  the  ex^ 
.cose  of  a  coonter^plot  Bat  was  there  time  for  it  t  Oould 
not  Theodoric,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  warrior^  have 
easily  defied  it  f  Was  there  evor  a  similar  deed  of  treadbeij 
which  did  not  shelter  itself  under  a  similar  pretext  t 

These,  and  some  other  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  great 
Ostrogoth  already  recounted,  must,  I  think,  induce  us  to 
qualify  the  unmeasured  eulogy  of  Gibbon.  Theodoric  is 
throughout  with  him  *'  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  government,  who  restored  an  age  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  whose  name  still  excites  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  mankind/'*  With  all  possible  admiration  for 
the  ability  and  success  of  his  administration  when  seated 
upon  the  throne,  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  *'  by-ways  and 
crooked  practices"  by  which  he  reached  it  The  violence 
and  treasons  of  his  youth,  culminating  in  this  audacious 
crime,  were  indeed  no  longer  seen  when,  surrounded  by  the 
great  men  who  had  guided  his  predecessor,  he  carried  out  in 
the  West  a  policy  which  had  been  already  commenced,  and 
was  enabled  to  expand  it  by  the  subtle  power  of  his  intellect 
and  the  natural  energy  of  his  character.  But  in  his  old  age 
the  barbarian  reappeared,  and  he  died  swimming  in  the  blood 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  last  great  men  of  Home.  What 
Napoleon  said  of  the  Bussian  of  his  own  time,  is  applicable 
to  this  man,  though  one  of  the  most  highly-praised  and 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  85,  ad  finem. 
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higlilj-popular  monarchs  of  history.  "  His  civilization  was 
skin-deep :  scratch  him,  and  you  came  upon  the  Tartar 
beneath."  * 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  account  of  that  unique 
and  critical  period,  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  which 
saw  the  old-world  system  die  out  in  the  West,  and  new  ones 
arise  ;  which  consigned  Rome  to  the  grave  of  buried  empires, 
where  slept  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Phoenician,  and 
Macedonian  dynasties;  and  which  saw  the  birth  of  what 
she  idly  entitled  "  barbarian"  nationalitiea  We  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  eloquent  words  of  M.  Thierry  to  state 
the  exact  situation  of  Theodoric,  Italy,  and  the  Goths,  and 
for  the  future  pass  lightly  over  the  order  of  events,  as  the 
necessities  of  our  plan  require.  '' Theodoric  had  now  no 
longer  either  colleague  or  enemy.  Without  troubling  him- 
self as  to  the  terms  of  the  *  Pragmatic/  or  the  irresolution 
of  the  Eastern  emperor,  he  at  once  quitted  the  national 
costume,  assumed  the  mantle  of  purple,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  '  king  of  the  Romans  and  the  Goths,*  a 
title  which  was  subsequently  interpreted  as  '  king  of  Italy.* 
The  fiction  of  the  '  Roman  patriciate,*  under  which  Odoacer 
had  governed  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  vanished  with  the 

*  I  had  long  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  hero-worship  of  Gibbon,  so 
blindly  repeated  by  others.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure 
that  I  perused  the  words  of  M.  Thierry  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this 
lecture.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  appending  his  ex- 
pansion of  the  same  idea  in  another  place  :  —  *'L'age  avait  d^velopp^ 
dans  Theodoric  devenu  homme,  les  quality  seduisantes,  et  les  vices 
redoutables,  que  Z^non  entrevoyait  en  germe  dans  I'enfant.  C'etait 
toujours  le  m6me  enthousiasme  pour  la  civilisation,  ent^  sur  un  fond  de 
nature  sauvage  et  r^tive  qui  la  repoussait,  en  d^pit  de  Theodoric  lui- 
mdme.  C'dtait  toujours  aussi  cette  vive  intelligence  des  choses  morales,  et 
ces  inspirations  ^lev^es,  h^rolques,  mdMes  aux  instincts  les  plus  violents, 
k  Tastuce,  h,  la  cruaut^,  h  T^golsme  impitoyable.  Denx  dtres  coexistaient 
r^liement  dans  Theodoric,  et  formaient  ce  compost  bizarre  sur  lequel 
les  jugements  de  Thistoire  sont  rest^s  ind^cis :  un  Remain  d'aspiration 
et  un  Barbare  d'instinct,  qui  reparaissait  par  intervalles  et  ^toufifait 
I'autre.    Attila  eut  plus  d'entrailles  que  le  Th^doric  barbare  ;  tandis 

Sue  le  Theodoric  civilis^  d^passa  en  conceptions  g^n^reuses  la  plupart 
68  Komains  de  son  temps." — K^cUs  de  VuitUnrt  Romaine,  p.  862. 
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■oireragiity  of  tbA  Saslem  mBRpevolm,  mt  Vsib  ImI  nlfiigH 
tbe  Western  empire.  Not  ctalj  YuA  Borne  and  Ital^  m 
king,  but  tbey  oeaaed  to  belong  to  themeelTeB.  A  elnngir 
race,  snbjeotB  of  the  new  mverngm^  beld  thent  vmd&t  tlie 
yoke  by  the  right  of  ooBqnest  A  mem  em  oonaMaeed  id 
their  history."* 

At  firsts  Theodorio  caxried  himself  irith  pest  aeveriljr 
•gainst  Uie  party  who  had  opposed  him.  Svezy  member  df 
it  he  sternly  doomed  to  disfranohisemeBt  or  eadla  For  • 
long  time  he  was  proof  against  all  prayers  for  meroy«  and  aB 
politieal  oonsidetrations  which  reoommended  it.  But  al  kal 
he  yielded  to  the  representatkms  of  the  bishops  and  oUmt 
distiogiiished  men,  saoh  as  OasBodoms^  Syramachi]%  Bo8- 
thias,  LiberiuSy  and  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  party,  who  had 
fEuthfully  served  Odoaoer  as  long  as  such  service  was  pos- 
sible, bat  now  had  transferred  their  allegiance  to  tbe  new 
dynasty,  and  with  it  tbe  weight  of  their  authority  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  counsels.  Tbe  result  upon  Theodoric's  part 
was  a  great,  and  for  tbe  time  being,  a  complete  success. 
All  Italy,  from  tbe  spurs  of  her  great  mountain-rampart  to 
tbe  Calabrian  headlands,  obeyed  tbe  Ostrogoth  for  her  lord 
Tbe  secret  of  this  triumph,  so  far  as  Tbeodoric  was  con- 
cerned, consisted  in  tbe  fact  that  be  succeeded  in  a  policy 
which  Orestes  and  Odoacer  bad  attempted,  but  in  which,  for 
different  reasons,  both  Orestes  and  Odoacer  bad  failed.  To 
tbe  Bomans  be  opposed  bis  barbarian  aspect,  with  all  its 
energy  and  power,  with  tbe  vigour  of  a  new  and  fresher 
life,  unknown  to  tbe  effete  offspring  of  tbe  decrepit  empire  ; 
to  tbe  Barbarians  be  represented  himself  as  a  Roman,  heir 
to  all  the  traditions  of  imperial  splendour,  and  the  inde- 
scribable prestige  which  any  civilization,  even  though  it  be 
corrupt,  exercises  over  tbe  imagination  of  tbe  uncivilized 
man.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  tbe  ordinary  precau- 
tions of   newly-established  monarcbs,   and    proceeded    to 

*  BMta  de  THiBtoire  Bomaine^  p.  500. 
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streDgthen  himself  on  all  sides  by  forming  or  consolidating 
connections  with  royal  houses.  His  wife  was  a  sister  of 
CloviS)  king  of  the  Franks.  His  two  daughters  he  married 
respectively  to  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Sigiamond, 
king  of  the  Borgundians ;  his  sister  became  the  spouse  of 
the  Yandal,  his  niece  that  of  the  Thuringian  king.  In  Italy 
itself  he  formed  his  followers  into  a  people, — all  previous 
adventurers  had  brought  with  them  little  more  than  a  band 
of  brigands,  or  at  the  best  an  army  of  occupation  ; — and  he 
adjusted  the  relations  of  this  people  with  the  original  occu- 
pants of  the  soil  both  skilfully  and  well.  **  For  the  Eoman 
the  arts  of  peace,  for  the  Gk)th  the  cares  of  war,"  was  his 
^vourite  motto;  and  the  policy  which  it  represented  worked 
with  such  success,  that  it  maintained  a  great  and  powerful 
empire  for  seventy  yeara  Belying  upon  the  moral  and 
military  strength  of  his  position,  he  assumed  a  sort  of 
paternal  authority  over  the  contemporary  and  neighbouring 
potentates,  to  which  they  not  ungraciously  submitted.  His 
own  dominions  he  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Illyricum, 
Pannonia,  Noricum,  and  Bbeetia.  The  Bavari  and  other 
Teuton  tribes  became  his  tributaries,  and  the  victorious 
combat  of  Aries  gained  for  him  from  the  Franks  the 
remaining  portion  of  Provence,  the  other  part  of  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  Burgundians  as  a  penalty  for  their 
animosity  rather  than  their  actual  opposition  in  the  late  war. 
In  fact,  he  anticipated  Charlemagne,  not  only  in  the  extent 
of  his  dominion,  but  in  his  ability  as  a  governor.  The  genius 
of  the  Ostrogoth  appears  to  have  possessed  at  least  as  great 
a  capacity  for  assimilation  to  civilized  influences  as  that  of 
any  other  of  the  barbarous  races  who  broke  up  the  Boman 
empire.  The  monarch  himself  was  a  signal  instance  of  the 
&ct ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  disgraced  the  education 
which  he  had  received  at  Constantinople.  His  territorial 
provisions  exhibited  no  less  wisdom  than  politic  considera- 
tion for  the  vanquished.    One  third  of  the  land,  with  all  the 
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military  posts  ia  Italy,  he  assigned  to  his  couDtrymen.  In 
no  other  respect  was  any  fayooritism  shown,  for  they  paid 
the  imposts  upon  land  equally  with  the  Italian  occupants. 
Kural  industry  was  studiously  encouraged ;  the  Pontine 
marshes  were  drained  ;  iron  and  gold  mines  opened  in  Dal- 
matia  and  the  Abruzzi ;  an  active  police  by  sea  and  land 
maintained  the  security  of  trade  and  property ;  and  the 
cities  acquired,  says  Gibbon,  the  "  useful  and  splendid  deco- 
rations of  baths,  churches,  porticos,  and  palaces.**  Though 
an  Arian,  he  showed  no  violence  to  the  orthodox  party,  and 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  popes.  His  tolera- 
tion, remarkable  in  any  age,  would  deserve  to  be  considered 
marvellous  in  his  own,  could  we  venture  to  believe  that  it 
rested  rather  upon  religious  principle  than  indifference. 
Any  of  his  subjects,  Goth  or  Italian,  were  permitted  to 
adopt  either  form  of  faith  ;  the  clergy  of  both  communions 
had  equal  privileges  ;  even  the  Jews  were  recognized  as 
citizens,  and  received  protection  for  their  property.  The 
men  of  cultivated  intellect  who  possessed  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  old  civilization,  were  admitted  into  favour  and 
employment.  Among  them,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
the  senator  Cassiodorus,  whose  history,  epitomized  by  Jor- 
nandes,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  furnishes  the  best  record  of  this 
eventful  age.  Theodoric  commissioned  him  on  one  occasion 
as  ambassador  to  the  Burgundian  king,  with  these  somewhat 
uncomplimentary  credentials  :  "  We  send  you  this  man  as  an 
envoy,  that  you  may  no  longer  pretend  to  be  our  equal,  when 
you  see  what  manner  of  men  we  have  with  us."  Another 
still  more  famous  Koman  adorned  his  court — Boethius,  last 
of  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  names  who  upheld  the  philo- 
sophic tenets  first  taught  beneath  the  plane-tree  groves  of 
Academus.  For  many  years  he  enjoyed  the  monarch's 
favour;  but  at  last,  conspiracy,  or  the  suspicion  of  conspiracy, 
confined  him  to  a  dungeon,  and  gave  to  the  world,  in  his 
"  Consolations,"  the  last,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  success- 
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fill  effort  of  human  philosophy  to  explain  and  to  assaage  the 
ills  of  life.  But  it  is  mainly  by  its  laws  that  the  character 
of  any  civil  society  is  determined,  and  by  its  laws,  there- 
fore, in  the  main,  it  should  be  judged.  The  new  Ostrogoth 
code,  as  promulgated  in  the  "Edictum  Theodorici,"  exhi- 
bited as  near  an  approach  as  was  possible  to  the  unmatched 
models  of  Latin  jurisprudence,  and  by  abandoning  some 
of  the  most  cherished  customs  of  barbaric  life,  created 
no  little  jealousy  and  offence  amoug  the  members  of  the 
oonqueriug  race.  The  abolition  of  the  Wehr-geld,  or  pe- 
cuniary compensation  for  personal  injury,  a  principle  almost 
of  universal  acceptance  among  the  German  tribes,  was 
peculiarly  unpleasing  to  the  Goth  conservatives,  who  re- 
membered with  regret  the  ancient  glories  of  the  empire  of 
Ermanaric.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  towards  a  civilized  and  rightly-reasoned  code  of 
criminal  law.  The  results,  then,  of  Theodoric's  administra- 
tion were  a  gradual  amalgamation  of  race  and  interest 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  the  general 
security  and  rapid  increase  of  property  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  the  appearance  of  all  those  outward  adorn- 
ments which  arise  from  and  distinguish  a  period  of  national 
prosperity. 

"  Having  been  the  first  who  put  a  stop  to  so  many  evils," 
says  the  great  mediaeval  statesman,*  "  Theodoric  deserves  the 
highest  praise  ;  for,  during  the  thirty-eight  years  he  reigned 
in  Italy,  he  brought  the  country  to  such  a  state  of  greatness, 
that  her  previous  sufferings  were  no  longer  recognizable.** 
What  wonder,  then,  if  men  began  to  believe  in  the  genesis  of 
a  new  life  for  Italy  and  the  world  ?  Nor  were  they  altogether 
deceived.  It  is  to  this  era  that  we  owe  the  origin  or  revival 
of  many  among  the  renowned  cities  of  mediaeval  times.  Then 
rose  Venice,  Ferrara,  Aquileia,  Chiusa,  and  Sienna ;  then  also 

*  Machiavelli,  Hist,  of  Florence,  book  i.  ch.  2. 
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Wlanaet,  Tim,  Geatm,  Bologia,  nd  MlkB,  fint  gBkliend 
within  their  walls  the  means  of  wealth  and  the  treasnies  oi 
beaatj  which  will  render  them  iUortrioos  through  all  gene> 
ratiofis  oi  men.  Then,  too^  the  fittle  aea-ode  watering-pkoe 
of  Parthenope  began  its  growth  U>  the  most  poweifol,  the 
most  popnlousy  and  the  most  beantifbl  citj  of  Ital j.  '  At 
this  time  also,"  sajs  MarhiaTeBi,  "  not  onlj  were  the 
names  of  provinoes  changed,  but  also  of  lakes^  rivera^  8ea% 
and  men ;  for  France,  Spain,  and  Italj  are  fnll  of  firedk 
names,  wholly  different  from  the  ancient.*  Then,  in  fibct, 
an  entirely  new  language  was  devdoping  itself  among  the 
mixed  population  of  the  peninsola,  as  the  tongue  of  Viigil 
and  Cicero  melted  into  the  melo^ons  accents  of  Dante  and 
Boccacia  Wliat  then  prerented  this  man,  with  so  great  a 
genius  for  government,  and  so  splendid  an  opportunity  for 
its  exercise,  from  organizing  a  Grermanic  empire,  equal  in 
extent  and  j>ower  to  that  which  obeyed  the  sceptre  of  the 
old  Roman  Caesars  ?  or  why  did  he  fail,  when  Charlemagne, 
with  a  greater  complication  of  interests  to  deal  with,  for  a 
time  at  least  succeeded  ? 

The  causes  were  mainly  these  ;  causes  which  we  may, 
perhaps,  sus|)ect  to  be  of  a  very  permanent  character 
and  very  similar,  at  all  times,  in  their  o})eration.  In 
the  first  place,  Theodoric  was  an  Arian,  and  there  was 
a  power  antagonistic  to  Arianism  growing  up  already 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  stronger  than  the  statesman's 
policy  or  the  soldier's  sword  —  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Elsewhere  we  shall  endeavour  to  say 
upon  this  topic  what  our  limited  space  will  admit.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  enough  to  see  that  such  a  power  was  necessarily 
alto^'cther  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  Arian 
cm])ire.  And  it  proved  mightier  than  its  rival ;  for  it  was 
aided  by  other  powers  and  influences,  adverse  to  Ostrogoth 
domination.  First  among  these  may  bo  reckoned  the  jealousy 
of  the  Byzantine  Caesars.  They  had  precipitated  the  Barbarian 
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Qpon  Italy,  and  encouraged  him  to  its  conquest,  not  from 
any  affection  towards  the  Barbarian,  but  from  fear  for  them- 
selves ;  and  when  the  Barbarian  had  established  himself  in 
part  of  their  ancient  patrimony,  and  had  lengthened  the  cords 
and  strengthened  the  stakes  of  his  rising  empire,  they  began 
to  perceive  that  his  position  was  more  formidable  than  ever, 
and  they  unceasingly  intrigued  with  his  personal  enemies  and 
their  own  Eoman  rival  for  his  destruction.  It  was,  for  instance, 
the  Greek  emperor  Maurice  who  first  prominently  introduced 
Frank  chieftains  into  Italian  politics,  and  Frank  armies  into 
the  fields  of  Lombardy.*  To  these  considerations  must  be 
added  the  innate  and  implacable  impatience  with  which  the 
Italian  regards  a  foreign  domination.  Unable  to  tolerate 
the  rule  of  a  stranger,  unable  to  shake  it  off ;  alternately 
calling  for  and  cursing  the  presence  of  foreign  dynasties ; 
submitting  to  yet  detesting  the  houses  of  Anjou,  of  Aragon,  of 
Hohenstaufen, — the  Hapsburg,  the  Bourbon,  and  the  Buona- 
parte,— yet  all  the  while  incapable  of  substituting  any  native- 
bom  and  national  power,  which  might  grow,  and  gather 
strength,  and  finally  develop  into  a  rival,  perhaps  a  victor 
state, — from  the  fall  of  Augnstulus  to  the  field  of  Novara,  the 
Itidians  have  struggled  against  the  chains  they  wore,  have 
substituted  for  them  other  chains,  have  murmured,  have  wept, 
have  conspired,  have  assassinated,  have  fought,  have  done 
anything  but  cordially  and  manfully  unite  against  a  common 
enemy.  The  politics  of  the  present  hour  are  beside  our 
purpose,  but  they  throw  a  living  light  upon  the  social  causes 
which  disappointed  the  earliest  promise  of  an  Italian  empire, 
and  have  happily  retarded,  while  they  permitted  for  so 
many  centuries,  the  triumph  of  German  absolutism  beyond 
the  AIps.t 

*  See  Paulua  Diac.  de  Gestis  Langob.  iii.  17,  21,  22. 

+  I  have  left  these  words  as  they  were  written  long  ago,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  judgments  con- 
cerning Italy  and  the  Italians.      The  new  and  splendid  future  which 
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The  last  days  of  Theodoric  were  haunted  by  the  appre* 
hension  of  conspiracy,  and  were  passed  in  persecution.  The 
Greek  emperor  Justin  I.  had  proscribed  Arianism  in  his 
dominions.  Theodoric  was  not  a  bigoted  Arian,  but  he 
felt  this  proscription  as  an  indignity,  and  attempted  to 
deprecate  its  severity  by  negotiation.  Meeting  with 
little  success,  he  unhappily  retaliated  by  a  series  of  exe- 
cutions, in  which  fell  the  heads  of  the  patriarch  of  Home, 
of  Symmachus,  father-in-law  of  Boethius,  and  of  the  great 
Boethius  himself.  In  the  midst  of  stiU  further  prepa* 
rations  for  the  suppression  of  treason  and  orthodoxy,  he 
was  cut  off  by  dysentery  in  his  seventy-third  year.  After 
his  death,  his  kingdom  became  involved  in  anarchy,  and  fell 
for  a  short, — and  for  Italy  a  disastrous  period,  into  the  hands 
of  Justinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  the  latter  part  of  whose 
reign  was  visited  by  one  of  those  transitory  gleams  of  splen- 
dour which  occasionally  flash  across  the  destiny  of  falling 
empires.  As  the  traveller,  gazing  on  the  long  summit  of  some 
Alpine  chain,  while  yet  visible  by  the  light  of  declining  day, 
is  sometimes  startled  by  the  exceeding  glory  of  purple,  rose, 
and  gold  which  clothes  the  tinted  peaks,  but  ere  he  looks 
again,  finds  that  the  glory  is  departed,  and  the  snow-clad 
line  of  crags  has  resumed  its  spectral,  death-like  grey;  so  the 
labours  of  Justinian  and  the  Jurists,  the  great  exploits  of 
Belisarius  and  Nai*ses,  shed  a  bright  but  evanescent  splendour 
on  the  long,  dull  range  of  Byzantine  annals;  a  splendour  which 
soon  relapses  into  a  dreary  and  monotonous  tale  of  effete  in- 
stitutions, dissolute  princes,  corrupt  courtiers,  and  wrangling 
sects.  The  history  of  this  period  is  gathered  from  the  work 
of  the  Byzantine  Procopius,  secretary  of  Belisarius.  It  will 
am])ly  repay  perusal ;  for  it  abounds  in  interesting  details,  in 
striking  incidents,  and  records  of  great  but  almost  forgotten 

we  may  trust  is  opening  out  for  the  whole  Peninsula,  must  develop 
itself  more  fully,  before  it  will  be  safe  to  indulge  in  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  it. 
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men.  Gibbon  bas  largely  availed  bimself  of  tbe  ^  Bellum 
Crotbicnm,'*  and,  indeed,  bas  done  little  more  tban  abridge 
its  minutely-written  narrative.  We  can  only  mention  the 
principal  incidents  in  their  order  of  occurrence,  that  we 
may  so  be  enabled  to  understand  what  follows. 

The  operation  of  the  causes  which  we  have  described  as 
tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  were 
naturally  more  effective  in  a  female  reign.  The  accession  of 
Amalasontha,  daughter  of  the  great  Theodorie,  and  niece 
of  the  Merovingian  Clovis,  awakened  a  host  of 
rivalries  and  ambitious  aims  amongst  the  Ostro- 
goth nobles.  The  court  of  Constantinople,  by  its  emis- 
saries, sedulously  fanned  them  into  flame.  Doubtless,  also, 
the  sam^object  was  pursued  from  Borne;  at  any  rate, 
a  frightful  anarchy  ensued,  in  which  rapine  and  assassina- 
tion were  rife.  In  the  mean  time,  victory  had  dawned 
once  more  upon  the  imperial  eagles.  Belisarius,  the  gene^^l 
of  Justinian,  in  a  brilliant  campaign,  had  just  concluded  the 
conquest  of  the  African  Vandals.*  Amalasontha  had  perished 
by  assassination ;  a  weak  and  timid  monarch  occupied 
the  Gothic  throne ;  so  that  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  the 
recovery  of  Italy,  and  the  glorious  mission  was  intrusted  to 
a  man  worthy  to  have  commanded  the  legions  of  Scipio 
or  of  Caesar.  The  prestige  of  his  name  enabled  Belisarius 
to  achieve  his  object  with  little  serious  opposition  from 
the  disorganized  Ostrogoths,  and  to  enter  Bome 
in  triumph.  But  the  unconquered  spirit  of  the 
Barbarian  seemed  to  gather  resolution  from  circumstances 
which  might  have  inspired  despair.  Vitiges,  whom  the 
Ostrogoths  now  obeyed,  called  upon  all  the  barbarian 
realms  to  resist  this  rehabilitation  of  the  Empire.  Bome 
was  fiercely  assailed ;  but  as  Bome  proved  impregnable, 
Milan  was  the  prize  he  promised  to  his  allies.  Hordes 
of  Franks   and    Germans   flocked    to    his    standard,   like 

♦  See  Lecture  VII. 
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Tultures  at  the  scent  of  prey.  Milan  fell,  not  before  mnl- 
titudes  had  died  of  famine  and  disease.  Tet  these  bore  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  victims  of  the  devouring  sword. 
l^ever  had  such  a  slaughter  been  known  within  the  walls  of 
a  civilized  city..  Beal  rivers  of  blood  ran  in  the  streets^ 
human  bodies  were  piled  up  in  huge  heaps  on  either  aide. 
But  these  things  only  sharpened  the  exasperation  and  ven- 
geance of  their  foe. 

Though  Belisarius  was  shut  up  for  a  short  period  within 
the  walls  of  Home  by  Yitiges,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
£:om  Greece  changed  the  entire  future  of  the  war.  The 
Barbarian,  as  the  Qreeks  still  called  him,  was  forced  back 
into  Eavenna, — ^his  own  capital,  and  the  last  stronghold  of 
his  power.  Ravenna  was  soon  ente^d  by  the 
troops  of  the  Empire,  and  with  it  fell  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths;  a  truly  wonderful  achieve- 
mf  ut,  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  performed  by  Belisarius, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  scarcely  ever  exceeded 
20,000  men.  Then  begins  the  well-known  drama  of  princely 
ingratitude  and  dishonoured  worth  which  has  so  often  been 
employed  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  In  the  very 
flush  of  his  victorious  honours,  Belisarius  was  recalled  by 

the  jealousy  of  Justinian.  The  Ostro^joths  knew 
A.D.  540.  .  . 

their  opportunity,  and  broke  out  into  fierce  re- 
bellion. At  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  great  general 
was  indeed  sent  back  to  the  seat  of  his  former  triumphs ; 
but  so  besotted  was  the  mean  and  envious  spirit  that 
ruled  the  counsels  of  Constantinople,  that  no  levies  of 
men,  no  muniments  of  war,  were  trusted  to  his  care.  To 
conduct  a  struggle  with  brave  and  desperate  foes,  under 
such  conditions,  was  to  court  certain  ignominy  and  defeat. 

Belisarius  demanded  his  recall.     Totila,  into 

A.D.  541 544 

whose    hands    the    Ostrogoth    sceptre    had 

fallen,  was  a  leader   every  way  worthy  of  the   occasion. 

He  displayed  such  valour  and  military  skill,  that  his  pro- 
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gress  became  every  day  more  formidable ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  unless  speedily  arrested,  he  would  soon  recover 
all  that  Belisarius  had  won,  and  perhaps  consummate  at 
last  the  conquest  of  Eome  itself  But  the  Empire  had 
still  a  man  to  meet  the  crisis.  The  eunuch  Narses,  the 
reigning  fevourite  of  Justinian,  exhibits  one  among  the  few 
remarkable  instances  where  a  great  latent  military  genius 
develops  itself  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  in  mature 
age.  Sent  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  army, 
to  oppose  the  startling  advance  of  the  Gothic  king,  he  more 
than  rivalled  the  exploits  of  the  renowned  Belisarius.  The 
Ostrogoth  struggled  desperately,  but  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  star  of  the  Koman  generaL  Five  times  was 
Rome  lost  and  won.  Totila  and  Teia,  last  of  the  race 
of  Ostrogoth  kings,  fell  as  became  their  heroic 
blood,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Then  occurred  a  singular  phenomenon,  —  the  annihila- 
tion and  disappearance  of  a  great  and  powerful  people 
from  the  world's  history.  We  wonder  how  the  Etru- 
rian name  and  nation  were  absorbed  in  Home.  A  few 
sepulchral  monuments,  a  few  vases  in  museums,  a  few  in- 
scriptions which  perplex  the  scholar,  here  and  there  a 
custom  or  tradition  which  survives  in  the  story  of  an  alien 
race, — this  is  all  that  remains  of  a  people  once  the  most 
polished,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  era  of  its  greatness,  the  most 
powerful  in  the  ancient  world.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
repeated  at  the  fall  of  the  great  Semitic  rival  of  Home. 
The  iron  hand  of  the  Republic  shattered  a  whole  civiliza- 
tion, as  a  mirror  is  shattered  by  a  warrior's  glove  of  steeL 
The  language,  the  polity,  the  commercial  empire  of  Car- 
thage, have  left  scarce  "  a  wreck  behind."  "  The  periplus 
of  Hanno,  a  few  medals,  a  score  of  verses  in  Plautus, 
and  there  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  world."* 
And   now  once   again  we  witness  the  same  strange  cata- 

*  Michelet. 
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jitn>p)i# ;  -iko  inomsUuriIiD|^  beoanm  VMM  imxlj  <xiniieotftp 
with  ezutiDg  polUioB  and  modem  tinciL  A  petft  peofiU^ 
which  had  organiced  an  enlightened  fOTenuneiil^  aai  aeel 
800,000  fightiDg-meii  inte  the  Md  ef  hattb^  ia  anidhilated 
ead  ibigotteiL  A  wxetAed  zenmaal^  tianqported  l^  ITaiaei 
4o  CSoiiBtaiitiiiople»  were  aopn  tbaovbed  m  the  nuaeraUe  j/fOr 
letaxiat  of  a  inetiopoHtaii  eit J.  TbrnxmAbSlhyi^wnKsi^ 
^  were  gradually  amalgamated  with  themi^  popnletiflo 
of  the  peninaula.  The  YiaigothldngdomiiiChk^eDd^m^ 
whioh  had  been  overahadowed  bj  the  gbuiea  oC  the  g^rnft 
SQwodorifl^  emezgea  into  independent  renown»  and  takea  iqp 
tihe  traditiona  of  the  Gothio  name.  In  the  annab  oC  ZSmofi 
the  Oatrogoth  is  heard  of  no  more :  hia  phoe  waa  to  he 
occupied  by  a  race  which  has  exercised  a  more  permanent 
and  pacific  inflaence  upon  the  character  of  European  civi- 
lizatioD. 

It  was,  however,  in  no  peaceful  guise  that  the  Lombards 
first  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  history.  Four  hundred 
years  before  this  era,  we  hear  of  Laugobardi  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  as  a  tribe  distinguished  for  their 
valour  and  the  formidable  long  lance,  from  which  they 
probably  derived  their  name.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  their 
numbers  were  few,  but  that  their  courage  and  hardihood 
rendered  them  conspicuous  among  all  other  tribes  of  Ten- 
tonic  descent.*  The  other  etymology,  **  Long-beards,**  though 
deduced  from  an  ancient  tradition,  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
rendered  popular,t  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Gib- 
bon, I  cannot  believe  to  be  correct.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  so  common  an  appendage  as  the  beard,  where  all  wore 
beards,  should  have  been  selected  as  a  distinctive  national 
mark ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  to  understand  why  this  particular 
tribe  should  have  had  any  advantages  in  the  growflh  of  such 
hirsute  decoration  beyond  their  neighbours.     But  any  pecu- 

*  "  Langobardos  panoitas  nobilitat.*' — De  Moriim  Chrm,  a  40. 
t  Song  ia  Hypatia. 
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liarity  in  the  fashion  of  a  weapon  is  at  once  seized  upon 
among  warlike  races,  and  converted  into  an  appellative. 
Many  persons  living  can  recollect  that  their  English  anxil- 
iaries  were  termed  "  Blue  Flints"  hj  the  peasants  of  Vendue, 
from  the  unusual  colour  of  the  flints  in  their  musket-locks. 
But  "Long-beards"  or  "  Long-spears,"  they  soon  worked  their 
way,  like  their  predecessors,  to  the  Danube.  Here  they 
encountered  the  Gepidse,  who,  as  we  may  remember,  after 
having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
the  Huns  in  the  great  battle  of  N^tad,*  had  settled  in  the 
plains  of  Upper  Hungary  and  on  the  Transylvanian  hills. 
For  thirty  years  these  two  powerful  tribes  continued  a  con- 
test in  which  both  sides  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  both  were  purposely  encouraged  in  their 
rivalry  with  a  view  to  their  common  destruction.  The  beauty 
of  a  Gepid  princess,  and  the  advent  of  a  new  race  from 
Central  Asia,  determined  the  issue  of  the  strife.  The 
charms  of  Kosamond,  daughter  of  Cunimund,  king  of  the 
Gepidae,  had  attracted  a  host  of  noble  and  powerful  suitors 
for  her  hand.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  this  barbarian  Helen 
to  be  the  ruin  of  her  family  and  people.  Alboin,  the  young 
and  heroic  monarch  of  the  rival  Lombard  race,  refused  as  a 
legitimate  candidate  for  her  favour,  accomplished  by  force 
and  stratagem  the  possession  of  her  person.  The  Gepidso 
were  as  resolutely  bent  upon  her  recovery,  as  the  subjects  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menelauswho  fought  for  the  divine  daughter 
of  Leda  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy.  They  were  aided,  too, 
by  imperialist  troops;  and  Alboin  and  his  Lombards,  despite 
the  most  valorous  efforts,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
prize.  Their  situation  became  most  perilous,  and  they  looked 
anxiously  abroad  for  assistance.  By  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence,  assistance  was  at  hand.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  record  the  circumstance.  Far  away  in  Central  Asia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Altaic  chain,  2,000  miles  beyond  the  Caspian,  the 

*  LectorelV. 
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old  oanaei  of  migratorjr  moYoment  bad  been  at  waA  s  tk 
qnanel  bad  taken  place  among  some  of  ibe  races  of  Turanian, 
stock,  and  tbe  Turlo^  nowBrst  beard  of  in  bieUny,  cbaaed  tbeir 
.llhanamen  the  Ooar-Kboaniy  or  pretended  Avan^  to  tbe  feoi 
^tfiheOancasiis.  Tbe  lattor  speared  before  tbe  Greek  em* 
peror,  and  made  tbe  naaal  offisr  of  anbmiasion  to  bie  antbority« 
eonpled  witb  tbe  promise  to  extirpate  bis  enemiei^  vbem- 
•oever  tbeymigbt  be  found;  bat tiiej claimed  as  tberewmrd. 
<tf  tbeir  services  tbe  payment  of  annual  subsidies  and  tbe 
grant  of  lands.*  Justinian,  now  an  old  man,  bad  not  the 
4}ourBge  to  refuse  tbeir  friendsbip ;  perbaps  be  boped  to  fii^ 
in  tbem  a  counterpoise  to  tbe  growing  power  of  bis  barbarian 
neigbbours.  He  bad  an  idea  of  granting  tbem  a  settlement 
in  Pannonia ;  but  they  were  strong  enoagb  to  belp  tbem- 
selyes.  As  Gibbon  says,  'Hbey  boldly  advanced  into  tbe 
beart  of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating  the  law  of  nations, 
and  abasing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten  years  bad 
elapsed,  their  tents  were  on  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe.'*  In 
these  fierce  and  adventurous  Asiatics,  Alboin  saw  the  means 
of  salvation  and  revenge.  He  invoked  their  powerful  aid 
against  the  Gepids.  The  request  was  instantly  granted,  but 
upon  conditions  that  plainly  showed  how  great  was  their  am- 
bition and  consciousness  of  power.  The  united  armies  fell 
upon  the  GepidsB,  who  fought  witb  their  hereditary  courage, 
but  fought  in  vain  against  such  overwhelming  odds.  Cuni- 
mund  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  ferocious  and 
revengeful  victor  caused  his  skull  to  be  fashioned 
into  a  drinking-cup,  from  which,  on  festal  days,  he  and  his 
warriors  quaffed  large  draughts  of  the  wine  with  which  they 
celebrated  their  feats  of  arms.  Some  historians  speak  of  this  as 
a  monstrous  invention,  an  unparalleled  refinement  of  cruelty 
and  brutality.  It  wss  probably  a  mere  compliance  witb  a 
barbarous  usage  imported  from  Asiatic  Scythia  into  Europe, 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  of  the  banquets  of  Odin's 

*  Lecture  lY.  p.  218. 
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varriors  and  remember  the  Kunic  legends  of  the  North.  In 
this  case  it  became  the  cause  of  a  memorable  and  horrible 
tragedy.  But  not  as  yet.  This  decisive  victory  at  once 
established  Alboin  as  the  greatest  leader  of  the  age.  In  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  the  songs  of  the  German  peasant  still 
told  of  his  beauty,  his  heroic  qualities,  and  the  resistless 
vigour  of  his  sword.  His  renown  crossed  the  Alps,  and  fell, 
with  a  foreboding  sound,  upon  the  startled  ears  of  the 
Italians,  now  experienced  in  the  varied  miseries  of  invasion. 
The  changes  and  chances  of  despotic  rule  had  once  more  left 
them  defenceless.  For  fifteen  years  after  his  annihilation  of 
the  Ostrogoth,  Narses  had  governed  Italy  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  as  exarch  of  Eavenna.  His  administration  is 
accused  of  having  been  rapacious  and  oppressive.  This  may 
well  have  been  the  case ;  for  in  the  political  morality  of  the 
times,  the  obligations  which  he  had  conferred  would  in  some 
degree  excuse  the  exactions  in  which  he  indulged.  But 
they  were  made  a  plea  for  his  recall,  and  that  recall  was 
accompanied  by  an  insult  which  it  was  not  in  human  natui*e 
to  forgive.  "  Bid  him  leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  resume  his  proper  place,  distaff  in  hand,  among  the 
women  of  the  palace,**  was  the  insolent  message  of  the  By* 
zantine  empress  to  the  man  who  had  saved  Italy.  ''Tell  her, 
I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel," 
was  the  answer.  If  it  be  true  that,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
his  unworthy  treatment,  Narses  made  the  signal  to  the 
Lombard  king,  which  summoned  him  to  the  crests  of  the 
Alps,  and  told  him  that  Italy  lay  below  at  the  mercy  of  his 
arms, — bitterly  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled.  Never  again 
from  those  well-woven  toils  could  Greek  authority  in  the 
West  shake  itself  free.  The  treachery  of  Narses,  confidently 
asserted  by  some  writers,  is  disputed  or  entirely  disbelieved 
by  others.  What  remains  certain  is,  that  Narses  was  super- 
seded in  his  office  of  exarch  by  Longinus,  and  that  soon 
after,  all  the  bold  and  adventurous  spirits  of  the  barbariaii 
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tnorld,  Sazeni^  LomtMurdi»  and  FnmH  l^lMMi  lieneiitt  tt# 
baiinMrof  Alboio,  and  detoendod  upon Mftoirltefy fun 
irreiiBtibfetoivoiitcfaniiediaea.  The  d«miptioii 
'^'^  ^^*  gbea  by  historiuw  of  tluift  fiutoow  and  terribfe 
iBuchy  torrible  eyen  after  to  maiij  pnedaoowora  of  rituOtr 
aiiaraetery  roeaHa  the  langoi^  of  the  poet: 

"  Anmiement  in  bis  YMi  with  flight  oonbistdt 
With  ■onow'B  fiidad  fonn  i&d  MStede  hihiad.'* 

The  inhabttanta  knew  thdr  weaknen  too  weD  to  ittenpl 
teaistaDoey  and  thk  tune,  witlKmt  laboriooa  idegea  or 
''deciBive  baUles,"  the  wholecentio  of  the  pMi^iaahs  from 
thehiDsof  Trent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bone^  paaied 

aabmiasivelj  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Ibrdgner.  One 
city  alone  made  a  stand.  The  military  genius  of  the 
Ostrogoth  had  discerned  the  excellent  position  of  Pavia 
upon  the  Ticino,  and  surrounded  it  with  defences,  strong 
enough  to  arrest  the  victorious  Lombard  in  his  otherwise  tri- 
umphant progress.  Infuriated  by  the  obstacle,  Alboin  swore 
that  within  those  doomed  walls,  neither  age  nor  sex  should 
escape  the  sword.  Despair  lent  strength  to  the  citizens : 
for  three  whole  years  they  sustained  the  unequal  contest ; 
but  were  at  last  compelled  by  fieimine  to  capitulate.  The 
Barbarian^  baring  his  sword,  ruthlessly  prepared  to  fulfil  his 
bloody  vow.  But  superstition  achieved  what  mercy  had  been 
nnable  to  efifect.  As  he  entered  the  gate,  the  horse  of  Alboin 
stumbled,  and,  fearing  the  evil  ohien,  he  consented  to  sheathe 
his  revengeful  steel.  Life  was  spared,  but  nothing  more.  The 
city  pleased  the  taste  of  the  victor ;  he  made  it  his  royal 
residence;  and  thus,  for  many  years,  Pavia  succeeded  to 
the  position  formerly  occupied  by  !Bome,  and  then  by 
Bavenna,  as  metropolis  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  fate 
of  the  fortunate  chief  who  won  with  his  sword  these  royal 
realms^  and  wore  for  a  brief  season  the  perilous  honours  of 
the  Lombard  crown,  forms  one  of  those  terrible  tragedies  of 
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rod  life  which  Borpass  the  fictitioas  crimes  and  sorrows  of  the 
stage,  or  furnish  it  with  horrors,  such  as  the  unaided  imagina- 
tion of  the  dramatist  would  have  been  unable  to  conceive. 
Alboin,  inflamed  by  wine  and  song,  in  a  fit  of  Bersoeker  frenzy^ 
like  that  which  sometimes  inspired  the  Vikings  of  the 
North,  bade  his  attendants  fill  with  wine  the  skull  of  Cuni- 
mund,  and  bear  the  cup  to  his  own  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
murdered  man,  the  lovely  Lombard  queen,  who  graced  the 
wild  banquet  with  her  presence.  Rosamond  durst  not  refuse 
the  pledge,  but,  as  she  drauk,  resolved,  in  her  indignant 
soul,  on  the  instant  destruction  of  the  tyrant  Seducing  or 
seduced,  she  employed  her  charms  to  secure  what  was  now 
the  sacred  object  of  revenge.  Himilchis,  the  royal  cham- 
berlain, and  another  Lombard  lord,  were  drawn  into  a 
conspiracy  to  slay  their  master.  Alboin,  oppressed  with 
wine,  and  perfidiously  lulled  to  rest  by  the  caresses  of  his 

queen,  had  at  midday  fallen  asleep  in 

,.  i_      1.  -n  J    V        !!•     28th  June,  A.D.  673. 

his  own  chamber.      Kosamond  herself 

unbarred  the  door,   the    asaasains    rushed    in   with   their 

weapons   drawn ;    but    the    redoubted    hero   of  so   many 

victorious  fights  sprang  to  hb  feet,  and  seized  his  sword. 

The  traitress  had  glued  it  to  the  sheath.     With  nothing 

but  a  footstool,  the  undaunted  victim  made  a  desperate 

resistance;  but  he  was  cut  down  at  last,  and  Kosamond 

gazed   with  triumph  at  the   bleeding  corse.     It  was  not 

given  to  her  to  exult  long  in  the  joys  of  vengeance.     The 

Lombards  seemed  to  submit,  but  were  in  reality  ready  to 

rise   against  the  adultress  at  the  first  opportunity.     She 

speedily   became   alarmed.       Accompanied   by  her  trusty 

G^pid  guards,  who  had  followed  her  from  her  father's  halls^ 

and  loaded  with  the  plundered  treasures  of  the  palace,  she 

fled  in  company  with  her  paramour  to  Eavenna.     There, 

her  beauty,  or  reputed  wealth,  attracted  the  Greek  exarch. 

He  made  a  proposal  for  her  hand,  to  which  she  readily 

assented ;  but  Himilchis  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle^ 
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and  of  Himilcliisy  accordingly,  tbey  determined  to  get  rid. 
False  to  her  lover,  as  to  her  husband,  Kosamond  prepared 
a  potent  poison,  which  she  presented  to  him  upon  quitting 
the  bath.  The  unfortunate  man,  before  he  had  finished  the 
draught,  detected  a  flavour  in  the  liquid,  or  an  expression  in 
the  Queen's  eyes,  which  experience  perhaps  had  taught  him 
to  connect  with  deeds  of  treachery  and  blood.  At  the  point 
of  the  dagger  he  forced  her  to  finish  the  potion,  and  both 
expired  within  a  few  hours.  How  much  of  Italian  history 
is  foreshadowed  in  this  dark  tale  of  the  poniard  and  the 
bowl !  How  often  has  the  fate  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond 
been  reproduced  in  that  land  of  passion  and  intrigue ! 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  internal  weakness  and  an- 
archy which  these  dire  events  foreboded  or  introduced,  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  despite  their  acknowledged 
valour,  and  the  very  considerable  genius  for  legislation  which 
their  laws  display,  never  attained  to  the  same  external 
development  as  that  of  Theodoric.  It  never,  for  instance, 
comprised  Sicily  within  its  limits,  or,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  the  transalpine  provinces  ;  nor  could  it  lay  claim 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  Italy.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  was  indeed  ruled  by  Lombard  dukes ;  but  they 
asserted  at  a  very  early  period  their  independence  of  the 
court  of  Pavia.  Gibbon  includes  within  the  circle  of  Lombard 
dominion  the  terra  Jirma  of  what  was  once  the  Venetian 
republic,  the  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the  coast  of 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  There  were  not,  however, 
wanting  external  causes  which  assisted  the  action  of  domes- 
tic anarchy  in  checking  the  expansion  of  this  formidable 
power.  The  Byzantines  still  retained  the  exarchate,  and 
several  cities  on  the  coast.  The  little  republic  of  Venice 
was  safe  among  the  Adriatic  waves,  and  offered  an  excellent 
pied  d,  lerre  for  an  aggressive  force.  The  Frank  battalions 
were  incessantly  surging  over  the  Alps,  and  menacing  the 
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safety  of  the  capital  itselE  The  ecclesiastical  governor  of 
Home  opposed  the  Lombard,  whom  he  hated  as  an  emis- 
sary of  Satan,  by  intriguing  with  his  enemies,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  religious  awe  with  which  he  so  well  knew 
how  to  impress  barbarian  minds.  A  haughty  Lombard 
sovereign  had  spurred  his  steed  into  the  sea  which  rolls 
between  Europe  and  the  opposite  continent,  and  smiting 
with  the  renowned  Lombard  spear  a  pillar  erected  for  the 
pdrpose  amid  its  waves,  had  cried,  "  Behold  the  limits  of 
Lombard  power.*'  But  though  the  Calabrian  coast  was 
ruled  by  Lombard  dukes,  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Boman  territory  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  king  who  governed  from  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  those  turbulent  vassab  became  the  most  trouble- 
some antagonists  of  their  lords.  Among  the  long  array  of 
''treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils"  which  Lombard  annals 
display,  there  is  little  to  delay  us  until  we  arrive  at  the  fiEital 
period  when  their  confused  and  hostile  relations  with  the 
Papal  power,  occasioned  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  rival 
potentates  upon  the  exarchate,  brought  the  Franks  over  the 
Alps,  and  imposed  the  yoke  of  a  master  upon  both  parties  in 
the  person  of  a  new  emperor  of  the  West.  Alboin 
was  succeeded  by  Clepho,  or  Clef,  a  man  of  fero- 
cious spirit^  who  ruled  his  subjects  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  soon 
became  intolerable  to  a  proud  nobility,  who  deemed  themselves 
the  equals  of  their  monarch  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  not 
inferior  in  birth,  or  scarcely  in  social  station  at  other  times. 
His  assassination  was  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  in 
which  six-and-thirty  dukes  did  what  was  right  in  their  own 
eyes,  solely  with  a  view  to  their  several  interests,  and  the 
people  suflTered  frightfully  in  the  feuds  which  occurred 
between  them.  But  it  soon  became  manifest,  even  to  the 
rude  political  perceptions  of  Lombard  dukes,  quickened  as 
they  were  by  the  dread  of  Byzantine  intrigue  and  Frank 
intervention,   that  disunion  was  social  death.     Aiter  an 
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interval  of  ten  terrible  years,  they  admitted  the  claims  of 
Autharis,  son  of  Clepho,  vho  had  been  a  minor  at  his 
Other's  death.  In  engaging  to  follow  his  banner  to  the 
war,  they  agreed  to  a  surrender  of  half  their  ezisting 
revenue,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  body  of  troops  who 
should  be  at  the  king's  disposal  In  return  for  this  impor- 
tant concession,  their  duchies  were  made  independent  and 
hereditary,  subject  to  forfeiture  only  for  felony,  and  reverti- 
ble  to  the  crown  when  no  male  successor  of  full  age  should 
assert  his  claim.  Thus,  about  the  year  584,  was 
inaugurated  the  feudal  system  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  historians  point  to  this  convention  of  Lombard 
chieftains  as  its  origin  and  earliest  type.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  convention  itself  was  little  else  than 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  act  of  Alboin,  when  he 
effected  the  partition  of  Italy  among  his  followers.  And 
Alboin,  in  all  probability,  imitated  the  policy  pursued  by 
Longinus  the  Exarch,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had 
replaced  Narses  at  Ravenna.  To  the  destruction  of  that 
system  of  centralization  which  had  hitherto  given  its  great- 
ness to  the  metropolitan  city,  this  man  appointed  govern ors 
for  the  several  divisions  of  territory  which  appeared  to  him 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  presence  of  such  an 
officer.  In  this  arrangement  no  special  favour  was  conferred 
upon  the  capital,  and  thus  Rome, — which  had  already  been 
politically  eclipsed  by  Ravenna, — as  soon  as  the  Lombard  esta- 
blished his  court  at  Pavia,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  third 
place  among  the  cities  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  during  the  two  hundred  years  of  Lombard  domina- 
tion in  Italy,  the  most  prominent  features  of  feudalism  were 
strikingly  displayed.  Few  sovereigns  escaped  a  violent 
death ;  the  powers  of  the  crown  were  altogether  incom- 
petent to  curb  the  nobility,  and  the  nobles,  possessing  almost 
uncontrolled  power  in  the  "  Placita  Regni,"  or  great  councils 
of  the  realm,  £rst  made  the  laws  themselves,  and  then  seve- 
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rall^  administered  them  among  their  neighboars  and  de- 
pendents. No  check,  therefore,  ooold  be  plaoed  upon 
cruelty  and  exaction,  upon  their  mutual  internecine  feuda^ 
and  their  open  resistance  to  the  supreme  authority.  The 
greatest  evil  was  the  presence  of  the  Franks,  who  had  been 
provoked  to  retaliate  the  perpetual  inroads  made  by  the 
Lombard  dukes  upon  GrauL  Alarmed  by  the  danger  their 
violence  and  anarchy  had  created,  they  sought  its  remedy 
in  **  the  union,  secrecy,  and  vigour**  of  regal  govern- 
ment.* Autharis  may  be  excused  for  not  foreseeing  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  position ;  he  may  be  excused, 
if  at  the  moment  when,  in  all  a  monarch's  pride,  he  saw 
so  many  stout  Lombard  spears  around  his  throne,  and 
heard  the  shout  of  allegiance  from  their  warrior  lords,  he 
indulged  in  high  dreams  of  the  destiny  of  that  race  which 
Alboin  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  That  he  did  entertain 
some  such  hope,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
he  assumed  the  gentile  name  of  the  royal  race  of  Constan- 
tine,  as  if^  under  the  title  of  Flavins,  he  expected  to  rival 
the  r^  of  Theodoric,  or  revive  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
empire.  Nor  was  he  personally  unworthy  of  these  exalted 
aims.  He  enlarged  the  dominions  which  he  had  received ; 
he  baffled  his  Byzantine  enemies ;  he  three  several  times 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  Frank  invasion;  and  maintained 
some  degree  of  domestic  order  in  the  duchies.  But 
his  principal  exploits  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Churcl^ 
which  he  swept  with  fire  and  sword,  awakening  that 
passionate  hatred  towards  his  race  which  finds  vent  in 
the  language  of  Gregory  the  Great.  In  Septem- 
ber, A.D.  590,  he  died,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
reign.  The  occasion  was  critical,  for  the  Franks  were  in 
the  land ;  and,  had  not  the  invading  army  been  consumed 
by  pestilence,  they  would  have  proved  on  this  occasion 
strong  enough  to  remain  there.     Theodolinda,  the  youthful 

«  Gibbon* 
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tvidow  of  file  deoeased  miomatA,  wm  mdrnm^^iMialNM^ 
Lctmbard  diiefik  Tliej  agned  to  aecnpfe  as  tkdor  Utig  tti 
nm  upon  whom  aha  Bhould  bestoir  Imt  band.  Her  choioi, 
§A  qpon  a  khmman,  Agilol^  doko  of  Tmia.  noedlhNaaB 
afptdieiiaion  on  the  part  of  the  Fnudc^  lio  ton^ 
oigaichy  who  had  been  aadadoiia  enoni^  to  beebliili  Iki 
iMailani^  and  for  ike  pmrpoae  of  aeli^proleolioi^  bad  tlritt^ 
tewn  the  garrison  fiom  Borneo  over  wbieh^  bo  afeBl  ettip* 
deed  a  aemblanoe  of  aathortfj  in  the  name  of  t&O  Cbaafc 
emperor.  This  determined  the  dKieelion  of  Agffadf amoved 
atmitB :  be  was  soon  at  the  gataa  of  Bomo.  Then  oooaived . 
0Die  of  the  strangest  events  of  this  strange  aga  Hie  Llwi^ 
bards  were,  as  we  have  befi«o  said,  Ariana  Tbeodolind%  a 
Bavarian  by  birth,  had  been  bronght  np  in  the  orthodox 
fidthy  and  it  had  ever  retained  a  strong  hold  npon  her 
affections.  Of  this  &ct  Gregory  took  advantage.  He  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lombard  queen  a  series  of  letters,  still 
preserved,  which  doubtless  were  well  calculated  to  influence 
and  overawe  the  barbarian  mind,  bat  which  it  requires  a 
▼ery  large  charity  and  a  most  &vourable  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  to  redeem  from  the  charge  of  the  wildest 
extravagance.  They,  however,  had  their  effect  upon  Theo- 
dolinda,  and  perhaps  aided  her  in  converting  her  husband 
from  the  Arian  heresy.  Certain  it  is,  that  A^lulf  soon 
professed  himself  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  restored  the 
treasures  which  he  had  plundered,  and  reinstated  the 
bishops  whom  he  had  deposed.  The  gratitude  of  Gregory 
was  manifested  in  the  gift  of  the  far-famed  iron  crown,  so 
called  from  an  inserted  circlet  of  the  metal,  fabricated,  as  it 
was  said,  from  the  nails  of  the  true  cross.  After  all  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  its  fortune,  Austria  still  clings,  as 
though  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dying  grasp,  to  this  memorable 
relic,  the  sign  and  symbol  of  Italian  sovereignty.  The 
stranger  is  surprised  to  see,  that,  like  other  crowns,  it 
consists  of  gold  and  gems^  and  deems,  perhapsf,  that  the 
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traditional  name  reflects  the  iron  domination  which  is  the 
doom  of  that  passionate  and  restless  race.  Despite  of  this 
gift,  the  language  of  Gregory  towards  the  Lombards  does 
not  improve,  nor  do  the  relations  between  the  two  parties 
become  more  amicable  and  undisturbed.  To  him  they  are 
still  **  the  most  wicked  of  men ;"  for  them  he  is  a  hopeless 
obstacle  to  their  ambition,  a  stumbling-block,  and 
rock  of  political  offence.  Agilulf  died,  after  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  upon  an  orthodox  modeL 

It  was  also  an  orthodox  king,  Kotharis,  who  at  a 
later  period  gave  to  the  Lombards  their  first  written 
code :  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  hia  successors, 
who  both  modified  and  increased  his  laws.  They  deserve  our 
most  careful  study,  for,  without  acquaintance  with  them,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  just  idea  of  the  national  character 
of  the  people,  or  the  social  condition  of  the  age.  What  is 
true  of  the  Lombards  is,  of  course,  true  of  the  Goths,  Bur- 
gundians,  Franks,  and  all  the  Teuton  races  who  overthrew 
the  old  world,  and  built  up  another  in  its  place.  Btil, 
except  by  the  professed  student  of  history,  such  a  task 
cannot  easily  be  performed.  In  a  summary  of  this  sort  it 
cannot  even  be  attempted  ;  but  the  reader  may  be  benefited 
even  by  the  information,  that  Dean  Milman*s  gre^t  work 
upon  Latin  Christianity  contains  an  admirable  chapter  upon 
the  subject,  well  calculated  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  require- 
ments. Arianism  was  finally  extinguished  by 
Grinwald,  duke  of  Benevento,  a  bold  and  vigor- 
ous usurper,  who  drove  the  Franks  back  behind  the  Alps, 
and  crushed  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Greek  emperor  Con- 
stans  II.  to  regain  his  Italian  patrimony.  Stormy  times  fol- 
lowed :  quarrels  with  the  emperors;  quarrels  with  the  kings 
of  the  Franks ;  quarrels  with  the  popes,  and  intestine  quarrels^ 

worse  than  all  the  rest.    In  June,  712,  commenced 

A.D.  712, 
a  reign  remarkable  for  the  character  and  ability  of 

the  monarch,  but  still  more  remarkable  for  the  series  of 
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events,  ^  tbe  beginning  of  the  end,"  to  wliieh  it  gave  birth. 
Lnitprand,  of  Bavarian  descent,  ascended  the  throne,  aspire 
ing  to  the  character  of  both  legislator  and  conqueror.  He 
fulfilled  them  both  ;  but  his  legislation  came  too  late,  and 
his  conquests  led  to  the  dissolution  of  his  kingdom.  Still, 
he  is  highly  extolled  hj  PauL  Diaconns  as  **  wise  in  council, 
a  fearer  of  God,  and  friend  of  peace ;"  merciful,  chaste, 
temperate,  brave ;  no  philosopher,  but  the  fiEither  of  his 
people,  and  reformer  of  the  laws."* 

To  understand  ,however,  the  true  character  of  the  trans- 
actions which  followed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  for  a 
moment  t9  the  condition  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its 
temporal  relations  with  the  State.  However  great  may  have 
been  the  growth  of  its  power  and  influence  under  Byzantine 
and  Ostrogoth  rule  in  Italy,  it  was  not  until  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a  Lombard  kingdom,  from  which  it  became  dis- 
tinguished by  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  that  we 
can  discern,  in  the  occupants  of  the  Roman  see, 
the  exercise,  or  perhaps  the  idea,  of  a  really  independent 
authority.  This,  however,  very  rapidly  developed  under  the 
conduct  of  the  able  man  who  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
some  thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom.  Gregory,  surnamed  by  a  grateful  posterity  **  the 
Great,"  was  one  of  those  men  who  stamp  the  impress  of 
their  character  upon  their  own  generation,  and  leave  a  trace 
of  their  actions  through  all  time.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
so  admirably  described  by  Milman,  who,  "if  not  great  in 
relation  to  tbe  true  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  dignity 
of  man,  are  yet  great  in  relation  to  the  state  and  necessi- 
ties of  their  age,  engrossed  by  the  powerful  and  dominant 
principles  of  their  time,  and  bringing  to  the  advancement  of 
those  principles  surpassing  energies  of  character,  inflexible 
resolution,  the  full  conviction  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
holiness  of  their  cause,  and  in  religious  aflairs,  of  the  direct 

*  De  Geetis  Langobar.  tI.  58, 
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and  nndeniable  sanction  of  God."*  This  is  an  admirable 
portraiture  of  Gregory,  of  what  he  was,  of  his  motives  for 
what  he  did,  and  of  the  means  by  which  he  did  it.  Ascetic 
and  fanatical,  from  his  monkish  antecedents,  he  swayed  the 
imaginations  of  men,  who,  in  those  troubled  times,  were 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  regard  superior,  sanctity  with 
awe ;  lavish,  even  to  profusion,  in  his  self-denying  charity, 
he  conciliated  their  afiections  by  the  personal  sacrifices  which 
alleviated  their  wants  j  able,  eloquent,  and  politic,  he  do- 
minated over  their  intelligence  by  his  superior  genius  for 
afi^rs.  Never  yielding  a  point,  never  abandoning  a  purpose, 
he  subdued  their  wills  by  his  iron  resolution,  and  the  on- 
ward, unswerving  course  of  his  ambition.  Discerning  the 
favourable  conditions  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he 
availed  himself  of  them  to  the  uttermost.  To  some  extent 
he  was  aided  in  his  dealing  with  foreign  potentates  by  the 
prestige  which  surrounded  the  holy  office  since  the  days 
when  Leo  went  forth  in  his  pontifical  robes  to  meet  the 
barbarian  invader.  All  the  world,  and  especially  all  the 
Christian  world,  looked  with  wonder  and  reverence  upon 
that  unarmed  hero  before  whose  fearless  front  the  terrible 
Alaric,  and  still  more  terrible  Attila  and  Genseric,  had  re- 
coiled. Little  marvel  i^  in  that  rude  age,  the  imaginations 
of  men  succumbed  before  a  power  which  had  proved  itself 
mightier  than  the  sword,  even  when  wielded  by  such  awful 
hands.  Gregory  found  occasion  to  imitate  the  example  ot 
his  predecessor ;  but  he  united  to  the  moral  influence  so  ac- 
quired a  more  subtle  and  successful  dominion  over  the  princes 
whom  he  rebuked.  The  vague  elements  of  a  power  which  was 
of  necessity  unstable  and  ill-defined,  because  reposing  upon  a 
moral  rather  than  a  material  basis,  he  converted  into  a  solid 
and  consistent  whole,  upon  which  he  impressed  a  palpable 
form.  In  his  hands,  truly  says  Hallam,  all  imperfect  or 
disputed  claims  first  assumed  a  positive  shape.     He  took 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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MM  that  thqr  ihaald  nnvr  low  it  in  hU  own  Uretime ;  nor 
knt  tlwr  lost  it  mnOBw  The  F&pac;,  as  we  know  it,  uu- 
dSHUwdl;  i^risgi  fiom  Gngaty  the  Great.  SuoU  woa  the 
■an  vko  inugatUed  &  poU^  -wbicli  enabled  the  biahops 
•t  Bom*  to  di^mte  with  tka  Lombard  kiiiga  tlie  question 
fft  ItaUam  wapvaaaaj.  Bat  be&>ro  this  question  oould  be 
Mttl«c^  then  WH  uioth«  vhibb  <l«nMMl«l  ndtriun.  Am 
painti  (rf  oommon  ioterart  nriittri  bttww  tiMM  sandh' 
13is  fiombaid  king  ohft&d  «i  tta  impaJMnwit  nflhwd  I9  A* 
Homan  teiritoi;  to  the  progrMi  oC  Ui  MSH  tovHHto  tb» 
Stoth,  and  the  chartiiwinant  of  bis  nbd  TMwh  a*  Sfdakft 
Md  Beneventom.  He  ahowad  Ua  iaritation  j  paring  aV 
tampted  to  oaiT7  oat  hi*  aodxtkraa  awi  aggraaiTC  dad[ga% 
bj  frequent  r&Tsgea  of  the  open  oo&ntry  and  eipadttioai  to 
the  very  gatee  of  Borne.  The  smoke  of  homing  towns  aitd 
Tillages,  seen  hy  priests  and  citizens  from  leaguered  walls, 
inspired  them  with  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Lombard  name, 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  expresa  with  a  vehemence  of 
langnagfl  which  sometimes  startles  the  reader's  calmness.  In 
the  correspondence  and  other  ecclesiastical  doiiuments  of  the 
day,  the  Lombards  are  always  "the  children  of  perdition" 
and  "  the  most  abominably  wicked  of  human  beings  ;"  yet 
there  was  one  "existing  fact"  which  a&ected  the  prospects 
and  the  feelings  of  both  parties  very  much  in  the  same  way — ■ 
the  exarchate  of  Bavenna.  So  long  as  they  could  point  to 
the  presence  of  a  third  power  in  Italy,  claiming  a  traditional 
authority  over  both,  tbey  were  equally  anxious  for  its  expul- 
non.  The  Greek  exarchs  formed  a  standing  obstacle  to  either 
the  temporal  or  the  spiritual  domination  of  any  other  potentate 
in  Italy,  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  maintained  a 
eonrt  at  Bavenna,  but  much  more  from  the  associations  which 
each  a  viceroyaity  contributed  to  keep  alive.  While  the 
Byzantine  Crasar  retained  a  representative  in  the  peninsula, 
the  shadow  of  the  Empire  still  projected  itself  into  the 
Weet ;  In  an  unreal  and  distorted  shape  it  is  true ;  but 
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SQcli  shadowH  oflen  affect  the  imagination  more  powerfallj 
than  a  closer  view  of  the  substance  itsel£  And  therefore  a 
stronger  motive  than  the  Inst  of  territorial  acqoisitiony 
although  this  motive  was,  doubtless,  very  powerfully  called 
into  action,  induced  Lombard  sovereigns  and  Roman  pon- 
tiffii  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  shaking  off 
the  incubus  of  imperial  traditions  and  foreign  rule.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman  world  would  ever  have 
endured  to  see  the  Barbarian  in  possession  of  what  the  Greek 
had  lost,  or  to  have  taken  any  steps  which  might  lead  to  such 
a  result,  had  not  a  revolution  arisen  in  Constantinople,  which 
for  ever  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Western  Church  from 
its  sister  of  the  £ast,  and  ultimately  led  to  hopeless  rupture 
between  them. 

A  man  of  barbarian  birth,  an  Isaarian  adventurer,  had 
been  raised  to  the  imperial  purple  in  one  of  those 
tumultuous  revolutions  which  had  now  become  so 
common  in  the  disorganized  empire  of  Constantino.  Leo 
was  a  soldier,  a  tried  and  brave  one,  but  he  chose  to  become 
a  theologian  also,  and,  like  most  theologians  reared  in  camps, 
he  entertained  strong  notions  on  the  subject  of  discipline 
and  the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  The  decoration  of  the  Christian  churches  by  paintings 
and  images,  originating  in  the  uneradicated  influences  of 
heathen  taste,  and  greatly  promoted  by  the  example  of 
Helena,  the  mother  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  had  by 
this  time  been  exaggerated  into  an  abuse  easily  capable  of 
producing  moat  serious  evils.  Leo  was  determined  to  crush 
these  evils  before  they  acquired  invincible  strength.  His 
motives  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  the  growth 
of  such  a  cult  interfered  with  his  political  projects  or 
some  details  of  his  military  system.  Yet  why,  after  all, 
may  we  not  ascribe  his  conduct  to  its  most  obvious  cause, 
a  conscientious  conviction,  originating  in  the  early  asso- 
ciations of  a  faith  which  had  been  nurtured  among  rude 
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regions  and  in  a  life  of  hardships,  remote  from  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  the  metropolitan  worship?  Bat  what- 
ever may  have  heen  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  measures 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  injudicious  haste.  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  with  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  profession.  No  allowance  was  made  for  existing 
interests ;  no  tenderness  shown  for  tastes  which,  if  mistaken, 
still  could  not  have  been  the  o£&pring  of  vice  or  malignity ; 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  hold  possessed  by  a  practice  emi- 
nently adapted  to  human  weakness,  upon  the  affections  of  an 
impressible  and  fiery  race.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  describe  the  attachment  of  the  Italians  to  image-worship  as 
a  mere  blind  or  sentimental  devotion  to  a  picturesque  prac- 
tice, ratified  by  authority,  and  hallowed  by  increased  length 
of  time.  It  was  much  more  than  this ;  for  it  had  entered 
into  the  very  heart  of  their  religion,  and  had  become  the  real 
exciting  cause  of  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  their  religious 
emotions  and  acts.  Sanctity  attached  to  the  actual  material 
representation  of  the  mother  of  God,  and  to  that  of  the  saint  or 
martyr  whom  the  peasant,  and  persons  much  higher  in  social 
position  than  the  peasant,  adored  in  prayer ;  and  this  sanc- 
tity in  their  fast-rooted  instincts  no  philosophy  might 
question,  no  symbolism  dilute.  With  what  feelings,  then, 
must  they  have  regarded  the  employment  of  physical  force, 
the  actual  imposition  of  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  holy 
thing  !  Another  circumstance  added  in  no  slight  degree  to 
the  general  horror  :  Islamism  had  by  this  time  arisen  in 
the  East ;  the  Saracens  were  sweeping  round  and  through 
the  outlying  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  their 
scaling-ladders  were  only  hurled  from  the  battlements  of 
Constantinople  by  the  skill  and  resolute  valour 
*  of  Leo  himself,  and  showers  of  that  formidable 
compound  known  to  later  ages  as  Greek  fire.  With  the 
Saracen,  therefore,  in  all  men*s  minds,  were  associated  ideas 
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of  hatred  and  alarm ;  for  the  Saracen  proclaimed  the  mee- 
sage  of  his  faith — the  immateriality  of  the  Crodhead,  not  to 
be  shadowed  forth  in  symbol,  sign,  or  image — with  a  meet 
forioos  fanaticism,  with  devouring  fire  and  steeL  No  relic  of 
ancient  art,  or  offering  of  later  piety,  escaped  the  devastating 
zeal  of  these  sanguinary  enthusiasts.  The  Koran  forbids  the 
imitation  of  any  living  thing  by  a  material  image.  The  gor- 
geous tracery  of  the  Alhambra  contains  no  pictured  shape 
of  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  "  human  face  divine."  We  may 
easily,  therefore,  imagine  the  destruction  wrought  by  their 
arms  among  the  richly-decorated  shrines  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  half-naked  zealots 
who  traversed  the  world  proclaiming  the  terrible  alternative : 
"  Believe  or  die— the  Koran  or  the  sword."  "When,  then, 
the  emissaries  of  Leo  entered  upon  a  not  dissimilar  course 
in  the  West,  it  is  scarce  surprising  that  the  bitterest  animo- 
sity should  have  been  aroused,  and  their  master  assailed  with 
the  epithets  of  Atheist,  Jew,  Demon,  and  Mohammedan. 
An  imperial  edict  had  decreed  the  instant  destruction  of  all 
pictures  and  images  in  Constantinople.  The  edict  was 
angrily  received,  and  blood  was  shed  in  the  streets,  in  the 
churches,  and  beside  the  statues  of  the  saints.  Behind  the 
spears  of  his  barbarian  body-guard,  and  among  his  degenerate 
Byzantine  subjects,  the  emperor  might  safely  venture  on 
such  a  measure,  but  in  Italy  the  popular  mind  was  stirred  to 
its  profoundest  depths.  The  exarch  had  received  orders  to 
carry  out  the  edict  by  force  in  the  Western  provinces,  and 
his  emissaries  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  with  the 
zeal  of  the  soldiers  of  De  Montfort  or  the  Ironsides  of 
CromwelL  In  every  province,  in  every  town,  resistance 
was  esteemed  a  sacred  duty.  Italy  rose  as  a  single  man 
in  defence  of  its  beloved  images  :  everywhere  was  tumult 
and  insurrection.  Even  the  children  in  the  schools  joined 
in  the  tumult,  and,  says  Pope  Gregory  II.,  ''  mocked  at  the 
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heretic  emperor,  and  would  have  thrown  their  slates  at 
his  head,  had  he  ventured  to  appear  within  the  doorsL*'* 
The  pope  adroitly  threw  himself  into  the  front  of  the  battle, 
as  champion  of  the  national  cause,  and  by  his  energetic  op- 
position contrived  to  satisfy  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
demands  of  orthodoxy,  patriotism,  spiritual  ambition,  and 
territorial  aggrandisement. 

Luitprand,  when  he  ascended  the  Lombard  throne,  suo- 
ceeded  to  those  relations  with  the  Boman  pon- 
tififs  which,  despite  the  aflectionate  interlude  of 
the  Iron  Crown,  never  ripened  into  anything  like  political 
friendship.  But  now  that  Home  was  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  Iconoclast  Leo,  the  politic  Lombard  deemed 
that  he  might  calculate  upon  her  non-interference  with  his 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  Exarchate.  He  accordingly 
advanced  upon  Eavenna.  Nor  was  the  Greek  emperor  in  a 
condition  to  send  any  effectual  assistance.  The  Bulgarians 
pressed  him  hard  upon  the  northern  frontier.  These  were 
the  fiercest  and  most  brutal  of  all  the  wild  tribes  who 
had  poured  from  the  Asiatic  steppes  across  the  boundaries 
of  Europe,  and  for  many  years  they  afforded  ample  occu- 
pation to  the  impenal  troops.  But  east  and  south,  in 
all  the  more  distant  provinces,  seas,  and  islands,  were 
gathering  the  legions  of  a  still  more  formidable  foe.  '  The 
Saracens,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  drawn  a  fiery  girdle 
round  their  destined  victims,  the  circumference  of  which 
was  daily  contracting,  until  it  seemed  that  the  strength  of 
the  Empire  must  collapse  and  wither  in  its  embrace.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  fleets  and  armies  were  not 
forthcoming  for  the  defence  of  a  distant  dependency,  the  fate 
of  which  could  exercise  no  material  influence  upon  that  de- 
sperate battle  for  life  or  death  in  which  the  Byzantines  were 
engaged.     When  Luitprand  reached  Bavenna,  he  found  the 

*  Epist.  Greg.  II.  ad  Leonem,  in  Baronius,  vol.  bu 
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citizens  prepared  for  defence.  But  no  sooner  had  be  pro- 
claimed himself  champion  of  the  images,  than  a  large  party 
attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and  he  speedily  became  mas- 
ter of  the  town,  and  of  the  whole  Pentapolis,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  "five  cities."  Gregory  II.  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  encouraged  the  attempt.  He  seems  at  least  to 
have  viewed  it  for  a  time  with  complacency ;  but  no  sooner  was 
it  accomplished,  than  he  recurred  to  the  traditional  distrust  of 
the  Lombard  name  and  policy.  He  looked  abroad  for  aid, 
and  discovered  it  in  a  quarter  to  which,  from  thenceforth  for 
many  centuries,  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  directed.  The 
dawn  of  Venetian  glory  emerges  like  a  star  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  eighth  century,  when  Orso,  the  first  Doge  <^ 
Duke,  appears  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  as  the  powerful  ally 
who  recovered  Kavenna  for  a  Greek  emperor  and  a  Komaa 
pontiffl  Yet  the  emperor  seems  to  have  shown  but  little 
gratitude  for  the  co-operation  of  Gregory,  if  that  co-operation 
was  sufficiently  disinterested  to  deserve  the  name ;  for 
we  soon  find  the  imperial  and  papal  factions  in  internecine 
feud  throughout  the  Pentapolis,  and  the  politic  Lombard 
professing  profound  reverence  for,  and  united  in  alliance 
with  the  pope.  But  fresh  quarrels  arise  ;  the  ally  once 
more  appears  at  the  gates  of  the  sacred  city  in  the  character 
of  a  conqueror,  and  Gregory  goes  forth,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  appal  a  barbarian  army  by  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  Luitprand  submitted,  either  from 
awe  or  policy,  prostrated  himself  before  the  pontiflTs  chair, 
and  ofiered  his  crown  at  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  Gregory 
II.  died  in  73 L  His  successor  bore  the  same 
name,  and  inherited  the  same  policy.  The  com- 
plicated and  unintelligible  relations  with  the  Lombards  are 
again  renewed.  But  this  time  a  new  actor  is  introduced 
upon  the  scene,  who  speedily  assumes  the  most  important 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  Italian  history.  Affairs  had  at 
last  reached  their  crisis^  the  pope  felt  that  Lombard  do- 
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miaation  no  longer  loomed  in  the  distanoe  ;  it  ha.d  beea 
retarded  for  a  time,  but  waa  syBteinittically  advancing,  t 
through  and  by  the  very  circunstanctitt  whicU  hod  been 
devised  to  arrest  its  progress.  Within  a  few  years,  a  bar- 
barian kingdom  would  be  once  more  established  in  Italy, 
as  extensive  as  that  of  Tbeodoric,  and  lar  more  fatal  to  the 
aapiratioQ  fortemporal  power  and  territorial  dominion  which 
had  MOW  asaumed  the  character  of  a  fixed  idea  iu  the  miud 
of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church.  If  the  Exarchate 
■hould  be  ahaot-bed,  and  the  rebel  dukes  of  Southern  Italy 
reduced  to  allegiance,  it  was  seen  that  the  court  of  Pavia 
would  soon  tower  to  the  full  proportions  of  Imperialism ; 
that  the  papacy  would  dwindle  to  the  dimensions  of  « 
Lombard  bishopric,  and  Rome  itself  be  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  municipal  town.  The  neceanty,  therefore^ 
of  Buccour  &om  a  foreign  power  had  become  imperative ; 
and  there  was  bat  one  arm  in  Europe  which  oould 
wield  the  weapon  of  deliverance.  A  future  lecture  will 
be  devoted  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  Frankish 
power  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  in  GauL  We  can  only 
now  refer  to  the  iact,  that  just  at  this  period  its  glories 
had  calminated  in  the  ever-memorable  triumph 
won  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  £eld  of  Tours,  where 
he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Christendom,  againat  the 
Saracen  invaders.  All  eyes  were  directed  to  the  man  who 
bad  saved  society,  and  to  his  &ithful  Franks,  who,  unlike 
their  barbarian  brethren,  had  from  the  first  adopted  the 
orthodox  belief  The  pontiff  believed  that  the  hour  had 
come,  and  with  it  the  man — the  victorious  and  formidable 
IVank.  The  Gallic  Church,  too,  had  attained  a  splendid 
prosperity,  which  even  that  of  Italy  oould  not  rivaL  Its 
aiibeys,  monasteries,  monuments,  stunts,  martyrs,  relics, 
bishops ;  its  sanctity,  its  enormous  wealth,  and  tlie  bril- 
liant abilities  of  its  leading  teachers,  might  well  attract 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans  in  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
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of  their  own  Church,  and  induce  them  to  seek  the  aid  of 
that  same  warrior  race  beneath  whose  protection  their  Trans- 
alpine sbter  had  learned  to  rest.  It  now  seems  agreed  that 
some  time  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
Italy,  in  the  days  of  Gregory  II.,  secret  negotiations  had 
been  begun  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Franks 
against  the  Lombards ;  but  the  policy,  or  the  necessities^ 
of  Gregory  III.  cast  aside  all  concealment.  With  an  "  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry"  he  bemoans  the  desperate  fortunes  of 
the  Church,  and  calls  upon  Charles  Martel  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  win  for  Christ's  people  another  deliverance,  as 
glorious  and  as  needful /as  the  famous  fight  of  Tourraine. 
He  profiers  to  the  Frank  king  the  title  of  Roman  Consul ; 
he  tries  to  bribe  him  with  filings  from  the  chains  of  the 
apostle  Peter  and  the  keys  of  his  tomb.  The  Barbarian 
hesitated.  We  may  believe  that  he  dimly  descried  in  these 
magnificent  ofiers  the  opening  of  that  path  by  which  his  great 
descendant  climbed  to  the  height  of  more  than  Csesarean 
power.  But  the  Lombards  had  crossed  the  Alps  at  his 
call;  had  stood  by  his  side  and  struck  with  him  on  the 
field  of  Tours,  and  elsewhere.*  Something  of  gratitude  was 
due  for  this.  Nor  was  an  internecine  enmity  with  the 
strongest  and  most  compact  power  of  kindred  race  then 
existing  in  the  European  world  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
He  had  a  quarrel,  too,  on  his  hands  with  the  Church  of 
Gaul,  arising  from  a  somewhat  arbitrary  notion  of  his  right 
to  an  ample  share  in  the  property  which  his  sword  had 
saved;  and  he  was  occupied  with  that  spoliation  which, 
despite  of  his  victory  over  the  infidel,  and  his  vested  rights 
in  the  keys  of  Peter's  sepulchre  and  the  filings  of  Peter's 
chain^  has  gained  for  him  the  curses  of  Catholic  tradition, 
and  exhibited  him,  in  the  immortal  verse  of  the  great 
Catholic  poet,  as  writhing  amid  sulphurous  fiames  in  the 

*  See  Paulas  Diaconus,  de  GeBtU  Langob.  vi.  53. 
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lovest  abysa  of  belL*  Cliurles  Murtel,  therefore,  though 
TOTj  courteoos  tud  oonciliatoty,  made  no  decided  i 
ment,  marched  no  armies  over  the  Alps  in  answer  to  this 
appeal.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  accepted  the  title 
of  "  Patrician"  from  the  KomaQ  government ;  aud  as  this 
title  had  hitherto  been  home  bj  tlm  oiGcerB  of  the  Eastern 
emperor,  it  is  not  unreasoiuible  to  conjecture  that  there 
existed  iu  hia  mind   the    germs  of  the  policy  which  ^ 

so  eSectuolIj  dcraloped  by  his  successors.     And 

now  the  most   prominent  actors    in    this   great 

drama  pass  away  from    the  scene  ;  —  Charles   Slartcl  and 

Gregory  both    die   in  741  ;    thi«e   years  after   Lviitprand 

tore  ;    but   the  relative  positions  of  the 

parties   remain   the  same.       The   Grei'k  emperor, 

«Ter  tdnce    the   &ilnro  of  his  last   attempt   at  invamon, 

and  the  destmction  of  his  fleet  by  the  Adriatic 

storms,  has  practically  abandoned  the  Exarchate 

and   it  lies  in  a  defenceless  state,    ready  to  become  tfae 

prey  of  the     pover   which    sh^  assume  the  first  place 

ID   Italy.       There  ie  another  Lombard  monarch   on   the 

throne,  as  eager  for  the   prise   as  his  predecessor,  and 

far  leaa  capable  of  being  restrained  by  spiritual  terrors. 

There  is  another  pope  in  Peter's  chair,  who  calls  as  loudly 

as  ever  on  the  Franks;   and  another  Frank  is  leader  of 

bis  race,  who  is  bound  to  the  pope  by  the  strongest  ties 

of  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  consecration  which  has 

constituted  him  a  king,  and  dethroned   the  Merovingian 

&mily  in  favonr  of  his  own.     Pepin  Ie  Bref  has 

been  raised  by  his  rude  warriors  on  the  buckler 

at  Soissons,  and,  despite  his  treasonous  deposition  of  the 

Merovingian  line,  has  reoeived  the  holy  oil  of  anointing  from 

*  The  atOTj  originatad  io  tb»  Vlgio  S.  Enoberii,  npiHiBsd  to  b*  » 
forgery  of  Abp.  HiooniKr,  in  which  the  suot  beheld  Cbarles  MarMl  in 
the  flamei  of  hoU.  Dafortanatel;  it  hai  been  proved  that  Eucheriot 
diedfint. 
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the  liands  of  an  archbishop.*  This  mixed  ceremony,  half 
pagan,  half  Christian,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  era 
and  the  man.  His  brother  and  co-heir  to  the  royal  office, 
Carloman,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Martel,  is  in  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino,  whither  he  has  been  followed  by  another 
discrowned  king,— Bachis,  the  Lombai'd,  whom  Pope  Zachar 
rias  has  persuaded  to  abandon  the  regal  purple  for  the  cowL 
But  he  has  done  an  evil  thing  for  the  interests  of 
Home.  The  bold  and  ambitious  Astolphus  vaults 
into  the  vacant  seat,  and  Zacharias  dies,  leaving  to  his 
successor  Stephen  an  adversary  very  different  from  the 
monarchs  whom  he  himself  had  cajoled  or  overawed.  Astol- 
phus is  instantly  on  the  way  to  Eavenna.  He  is  in  pos- 
session of  it  before  an  opposition  can  be  organized ;  and 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  old  expedient  of  embassies 
and  entreaties,  with  mingled  caresses  and  commands.  They 
succeed  for  the  moment ;  but  in  four  months'  time,  Astol- 
phus reappears  as  the  exasperated  and  inexorable  enemy  of 
the  pope  :  he  menaces  Bx^me  with  instant  assault,  if  the 
citizens  do  not  ransom  their  lives  by  a  heavy  poll-tax,  levied 
on  them  man  by  man.  But  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Church  had  made  the  Carlovingians  a  race  of  kings,  and 
compromised  the  sacred  character  of  her  authority  by  the 
solemn  sanction  of  a  usurper.  Stephen  took  the  bold 
resolution  of  passing  the  Alps,  and  appealing  in  person  to 
Pepin  le  Bre£  It  affords  a  strange,  but  instructive  picture 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  sanctity  which  had  gradually 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  Bomish  bishop,  to  find  him 
traversing  safely  those  very  territories  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  let  loose  the  most  formidable  army  in  Europe. 
The  pope  and  Pepin  met  at  Pontyon  ;  their  conference  was 
of  the  most  edifying  character.  French  writers  describe 
the  prostrations  and  supplications  of  the  ecclesiastics  clothed 
in  sackcloth  and  sprinkled  with  ashes.     The  Italians  are  no 

*  See  Lecture  YIII. 


less  positive  that  tbe  monarch  kias«d  the  ground  before  tli6 
pontifTs  feet,  aiid  walked  barcbeoded  beside  bis  paUrey. 
Bot  tbe  result  naa  satiiiCactory,  bowcver  brougbt  about. 
Pepin  prouised  to  croBa  the  Alps,  and  iDstontly  made 
preparations  to  do  bo.  Astolphus  attempted  to  avert  tbe 
danger  by  a  singular  and,  as  it  aeema,  a  Boniowhat  impolitic 
expedient.  He  induced  Carloman  to  quit  his  monastic 
retreat  at  Monte  Casino,  and  sent  hiia  to  plead  the  Lombard 
cause  at  tbe  Frank  court.  Tba  preisence  of  one  who  had 
BD  lately  shared,  aud  might  again  rival  his  authority,  wh 
an3'thing  but  pleasing  to  tbo  proud  and  ambitions  Pepin 
The  Lombard  effected  notbiag  by  bis  acbeme  ;  but  bis  un 
fbrtnnate  emissary  was  delivered  over  aa  an  apostate  monk 
to  the  ecclesiastical  antbonty,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
cloister  at  Tienne,  where  be  almost  immediately  died, 
Ueanwbile  Pepin  and  Pope  Stephen  collected  and  oonoen- 
tntted  their  forces;  The  latter  appears  to  have  striven  with 
some  eameslneBB  to  avert  a  war  vhich  he  believed  would  be 
of  a  moat  sanguinary  character.  More  than  onoe  be  tried 
tbe  effect  of  negotiation ;  but  Aatolpbua  treated  meoaoeB 
and  embansieB  with  equal  contempt  Tbe  event 
by  no  means  justified  his  confidence.  A  change 
appears  to  have  come  over  the  Lombard  character.  Intes- 
tine sedition,  and  the  enervating  influence  of  a  warmer 
climate,  had  deteriorated  tbe  rude  energies  of  that  race 
whom  TacituB  distinguisheB  for  valonr  and  hardihood  amid 
their  Teutonic  brethren,  and  who,  two  hundred  years  before^ 
descended,  under  tbe  banners  of  Alboin,  like  sons  of  tbe 
giants,  upon  tbe  fair  cities  and  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  de- 
termined  to  make  them  tbe  booty  of  their  bow  and  spear. 
But  new  tbey  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  men  who 
broDght  with  them  from  behind  tbe  monntaius  a  fieaher 
itnportation  of  the  same  old  heroio  blood.  The  Franfeiah 
battleaze  soon  thundered  at  tbe  gates  of  Pavia,  and  Astol- 
phns  immediately  gave  way.      He  engaged,  under  solema 
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pledges,  to  restore  to  Home  all  the  places  he  had  captured. 
The  dreaded  Franks  retired  as  they  had  come  j  but  no 
sooner  were  they  beyond  the  Alps,  than  the  perfidious 
Lombard,  calculating  upon  the  difficulty  of  again  re-organ- 
izing among  Barbarians  an  expedition  which  had  just  ter- 
minated without  any  splendid  feat  or  prize  of  arms,  be- 
lieving also  that  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Frank  king 
would  at  l#6t  be  wearied  by  the  importunities  of  Stephen, 
and  trusting  perhaps,  in  the  main,  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and, 
advancing  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  threatened  to  take 
the  town  by  assault,  if  the  sacred  person  of  the  pontiff 
were  not  delivered  into  his  hands.  The  consternation  of 
Stephen  may  be  imagined.  The  fear  of  personal  indig- 
nity, if  not  of  personal  danger,  quickened  his  appre- 
hension for  the  fate  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter,  and  in 
the  most  moving  strain,  not  unmingled  with  spiritual 
menace,  he  implored  by  letter  his  beloved  son,  the  king 
of  the  Franks,  to  come  with  all  all  speed  to  the  succour 
of  the  Church.  The  zeal  of  the  Frank  was  too  cold  or 
his  movements  too  slow  for  so  grave  a  crisis.  It  was 
necessary  to  quicken  them,  and  the  pope  had  recourse  to  a 
singular  expedient, — nothing  less  than  the  old  *'Deus  ex 
machine  **  of  heathen  tragedy.  An  epistle  from  Peter 
himself  was  despatched  to  the  lingering  Pepin.  History 
does  not  say  whether  this  notable  letter  was  an  autograph, 
or  the  work  of  an  amanuensis;  but  those  accustomed  to  the 
style  of  the  Vatican  would  probably  recognize  the  "fine 
Homan  hand'*  for  which  its  missives  are  so  remarkable. 
The  Carlovingian  family  owed  too  many  obligations  to  the 
successors  of  Peter,  and  Pepin  was  too  faithful  and  too  politic 
a  son  of  the  Church,  to  neglect  his  apostolic  correspondent. 
With  immense  rapidity,  he  appeared  once  more  in  Lombardy, 
and,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Lombards  showed  them- 
selves utterly  unable  to  resist  him.      Astolphus  was  not 
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only  compelled  to  surrender  his  dengns  upon  Home,  and  to 
promise  respect  for  the  future  to  the  Head  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  he  was  also  stripped  of  his  recent  aoquiaitions 
from  the  Empire.  These  became  the  property  of  the  Frank 
king  by  right  of  conquest.  He  did  not  hesitate  as  to  their 
disposal.  The  Byzantine  emperor  put  in  a  feeble  claim  for 
his  undoubted  rights  by  the  mouth  of  an  ambassador;  but 
Pepin  was  a  great  deal  too  pious  to  listen  to4an  earthly 
potentate  when  Peter  himself  had  spoken.  For  Peter's 
honour  alone  had  he  drawn  the  sword,  and  none  but  Peter 
should  receive  the  spoil.  Accordingly,  he  at  once  bestowed 
upon  the  pope  and  the  ''  Holy  Koman  Bepublic  *' — for  so  the 
document  ran — all  the  Pentapolis  and  the  exarchate  of 
Bavenna.  The  commissioners  of  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the 
republic,  passed  through  the  whole  territory,  receiving  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  keys  of  the  cities.  To 
revive  old  traditions  and  to  strengthen  a  new  claim,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  re-christen  the  district  with  the  old 
imperial  name.  Henceforth  it  is  known  by  the  now  world- 
famous  name  of  Romagna,  and  this,  with  the  March  of  An- 
cona,  constituted  the  first  real  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Koman  pontiffs.*  Later  historians,  enlightened  by  the  course 
of  events,  have  not  failed  to  insist  upon  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  revolution  effected  by  the  celebrated  "  dotation 
of  Pepin."  Thus,  says  Mil  man,  t  "the  successor  as  he  was 
declared  of  the  fisherman  of  the  Galilean  lake,  the  apostle 
of  him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  became  a  tem- 
poral sovereign."  Ranke  fixes  definitively  on  the  same  period 
as  the  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  and,  con- 


*  On  the  extent  of  the  cession,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  xlv.  He  adds  in  a 
note  :  "The  papal  advocates  may  justly  claim  the  valley  or  morass  of 
Commachio  as  part  of  the  exarchate  ;  but  the  ambition  of  including 
Modena,  Keggio,  Panna,  and  Placentia,  has  darkened  a  geographical 
question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obscure." 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  11. 
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seqnentlj,  as  critical  also  in  the  history  of  all  the  ooontrieB 
with  which  it  maintained  relations ;  or,  in  other  word^  ia 
the  eariy  history  of  modem  Earope.*  "  He  caused  the  keys 
of  the  conquered  towns  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  St  Peter» 
and  in  this  act  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole  temporal 
power  of  the  popes."  And  Gibbon  also,  thoagh  perhaps 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  question  was  not  so  immediately 
present  to  his  mind,  has  clearly  seen  and  stated,  that  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  constitute  the  link  between  ancient  and 
modem,  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  To  us  who 
are  enabled  or  compelled  to  contemplate  the  results  of  that 
spiritiud  imperialism  inaugurated  by  Gregory  and  completed 
by  Hildebrand,  this  introduction  of  a  purely  secular  element 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  appears  an  unqualified 
eviL  The  growth  of  mere  worldly  interests,  as  implied  in 
the  exercise  of  a  temporal  dominion,  in  no  respect  distin- 
guishable from  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  might,  d  priori^ 
have  been  judged  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a 
society  professing,  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  purely  spiritual 
interests.  History  has  abundantly  verified  the  truth  of  such 
a  judgment,  and  the  change  of  Peter's  patrimony  from 
''  £Eurms  and  houses  "  into  "  cities  and  provinces,'*  has  natu- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  one  great  cause,  humanly  speak- 
ing, of  all  the  corruptions  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  of  the  arrogance  and  ambition  exhibited 
by  her  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  of  her  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe.  Even  as  we  write, 
the  matter  assumes  an  importance  which  renders  it  perhaps 
the  great  question  of  the  age,  the  question  which  involves 
the  future  religious  relations  of  Christendom.  Begarded  by 
the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  the  dotation  of  the  Ex- 
archate must  be  felt  and  described  as  an  extraordinary  evil^ 

*  Ronke,  Hist  of  the  Popes,  oh.  L  2. 
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a  perennial  fountain  of  futare,  difficolties  and  woes ;  jet  we 
shall  find  those  writers  who  have  looked  at  the  history  of 
the  Church  from  the  most  strictly  Protestant  stand-point, 
very  generally  ascribing  to  a  providential  arrangement  the 
position  and  influence  exercised  by  the  see  of  Rome  upon 
the  western  nations,  as  they  were  emerging  fix)m  barbarism 
and  gradually  consolidating  themselves  into  the  existing 
types  of  civilized  government.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  these  authors  are  right.  The  Church  not  only 
modified  the  internal  policy,  but  in  a  great  measure  directed 
the  external  relations  of  these  young  nationalities^  partly  by 
the  influence  of  her  teaching,  and  partly  by  offering  a  com- 
mon point  of  association,  through  which  they  might  commu- 
nicate, and  establish  a  sort  of  federative  society.  The  dis- 
cordant elements  of  barbarian  life  coidd  never  have  been 
agglutinated  into  a  common  Christendom  without  the  action 
of  a  central  power,  whose  general  interest  coincided  with  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  the  preservation  of  peace. 
The  profound  genius  of  Leibnitz,  it  is  well  known,  recog- 
nized the  fact,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  a 
sort  of  temi)oral  jurisdiction  over  Christian  princes  should  be 
accorded  to  the  pope,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  and 
similar  objects.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
such  scheme  as  that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Leibnitz, 
would  have  been  suited  to  the  era  of  Lombard  domination 
and  Carlovingian  kings.  A  merely  moral  authority,  resting 
upon  no  material  support,  would  have  been  too  shadowy  and 
intangible  a  power  to  be  respected,  perhaps  to  be  compre- 
hended, by  a  rude  and  violent  age,  living  under  the  law  of 
the  sword.  Had  a  power  of  the  sort  ever  been  bold  enough 
to  assert,  it  would  assuredly  never  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain, such  a  supremacy  as  the  occasion  required.  They, 
therefore,  who  admit  the  beneficial  action  of  Roman  ecclesi- 
astical policy  upon  those  troubled  times,  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  that,  without  the  dotation  of  Pepin,  it  could 
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not  haye  acquired  sufficient  consistency  and  force  for  the 
effectual  discharge  of  its  mission.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say 
whether  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  have  passed  away 
with  the  age,  or  whether  the  expedient  of  Villa- Franca — 
'^  a  federation  of  the  Italian  nationalities,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  his  Holiness  the  Pope** — is  a  more  hopeful  scheme 

in  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
eightL 

The  Greek  emperor  appears  to  have  occasioned  very  little 
trouble  to  the  new  lord  of  the  Komagna.  Indeed,  the  method 
by  which  the  old  traditional  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople was  repudiated  or  transferred  to  the  niler  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  exact  period  when  its  claims  were  finally  aban- 
doned, is  one  of  the  most  obscure  questions  connected  with 
these  important  transactions.  Eome  certainly  continued  to 
Pepin,  as  to  Charles  Martel,  the  title  of  Patrician,  which  had 
previously  been  borne  by  the  envoys  of  the  Empire.  Money 
was  coined  in  his  name  in  Italy,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity 
taken  to  him  by  clergy  and  people.  From  the  time  of  the 
dotation,  moreover,  the  popes  no  longer  dated  their  bulls  by 
the  reigns  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  yet  Hallam,  speaking  of 
this  period,  has  observed,*  "  A  good  deal  of  obscurity  rests 
over  the  internal  government  of  Rome  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Greek  emperors  was  not  entirely  abrogated." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  a  matter  of  no  practical 
impoi-tance.  A  few  writers  have  considered  that  it  adds 
to  the  imperial  glory  of  Charlemagne  to  believe  that  he 
succeeded  the  Byzantine  Caesars  as  emperor  of  the  West, 
and  have  for  this  purpose  imagined  a  formal  cession  by 
Constantine  V.  The  pretended  document  was,  doubtless,  a 
forgery ;  but  from  the  day  when  Stephen  vainly  appealed 
to  Constantine  Copronymus  for  aid  against  Astol])hus,  the 

♦  Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

z 
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I  aUr  aC  Eaipcra  hegm  to  '^tter  !■  tka  wcM,"  and  to  tb*     1 

«f  tlw  Bnqilwraa. 

Ptaj^  diod  io  7C&    II«IiaidilhiiledUadiMBituonabetwMa 
hutTvioM.Vhu'lMUMlCkriaiMii.  Ta  tha  fomMr, 
1^  oonwDtienC  Ttttoe  of  agea  bat  an^nl  ibe  DkDe 
of  "Great,"  Kxl  b»  U known  to  histmy  u  Charlemagne. 
Tbcn  SMWB,  botrerer,  reasonable  ouisa  to  doobt  whether  this 
b«  Hn  adaptation  frgm  the  Latin  Carolu*  magtttu,  or  from  the 
I  Tnnliwie  Karl-manji,  «  atrong-man."    We  most  leave  to  the 

rival  critics  of  Frnoce  and  Gennany,  a  qaealion  ao  gmirelj 
aSccting  their  respective  nationalities.  In  a  sneoeediiig  Ie«- 
tnrc,  Wo  shall  bare  to  r^ard  thw  g;ieat  man  in  his  character  aa 
eiai>eror  of  Europe  and  reriver  of  civUiMtion.  At 
present  we  bare  mereijr  to  Epeak  of  his  relations  to 
Italy.  At  bis  acceasion,  the  Lombard  mle  in  Italy,  though 
greatly  enfeebled,  bad  not  as  yet  expired  Deaideriaa, 
dttke  of  Tuscany,  bad  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Favia 
the  year  after  the  dotation,  and  he  appears  to  have  deserved 
the  elevation.  While  Charlemagne  had  the  rivalry  of  his 
brother  or  his  brother's  children  to  contend  with,  he  waa 
■enuble  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  such  an  alliance.  For 
this  purpose,  apparently,  he  united  himself  in  marriage  Ti-itb 
Dewderata,  daughter  of  the  Lombard  Icing.  At  Roue,  the 
political  horizon  was  dark  with  the  shadow  of  these  events. 
The  union  of  ber  protector  with  her  ancient  and  hereditary 
foe,  seemed  to  menace  destruction  to  her  newly-acquired  dig- 
nities and  her  independence.  But  ere  the  pope  had  time  to 
organize  the  means  of  defence,  by  supplication  or  intrigue,  the 
dai'k  hour  had  passed,  and  all  peril  from  the  Lombard  spear 
was  about  to  be  diBsi|>Bted  for  ever,  Charlemagne  had  been 
relieved  of  all  possible  rivalry  from  his  brother's  children,  and 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  his  Lombard  wife.  The  unhappy 
princciis  was  repudiated  by  the  Fi-ank  with  circumstances 
of  great  indignity,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  royal  lady 
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of  Suabian  descent,  and  returned  upon  her  father's  hands. 
Whether  this  was  a  determination  to  pick  a  quarrel,  an  act 
of  passion,  policy,  or  caprice,  it  was  fraught  with  grave  con- 
sequences for  the  world.  Desiderius,  in  his  anger,  welcomed 
to  Pavia  the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased  Carlomao, 
for  the  purpose,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  of  fostering  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  against  the  usurpation  of  his  son-in-law. 
He  had  the  insanity  at  the  same  time  to  quarrel  with 
Home.  Some  years  before,  he  had  visited  that  city  to  deliver 
tbe  pope  from  the  trammels  of  a  domestic  sedition,  and 
was  accordingly  for  a  brief  period  in  good  odour  at  the 
Seat  of  Sanctity.  But  now  another  pope,  Hadrian  I., 
of  Boman  origin,  was  sitting  in  Peters  seat.  DesiderioSy 
blinded  by  hatred  to  his  son-in-law,  pressed  upon  him  the  duty 
of  anointing  the  children  of  Carloman  to  a  throne. which 
their  uncle  had  disgraced  by  his  crimes.  Hadrian  was  a 
great  deal  too  far-sighted  to  hesitate  in  a  choice  between 
the  Lombard  and  the  Frank  :  he  declared  for  the  latter. 
Desiderius  fell  furiously  upon  his  territory  with  an  army, 
sacked  his  cities,  and  came,  like  his  predecessoi*s,  to  settle 
his  quarrel  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Hadrian  was  a  sol- 
dier as  well  as  a  priest.  He  strengthened  his  defences, 
barricaded  his  gates,  and  sent  forthwith  for  Charlemagne, 
whom  the  Lombard  suj)posed  to  be  involved  inextricably 
in  a  Saxon  war.  But  the  Prankish  monarch  was  prepared 
for  a  contingency  which  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  in  all 
probability  desired.  He  dispatched  his  ambassadors  before 
him,  but  followed  close  upon  their  steps.  His  army 
appeared  in  two  divisions,  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  Lombards,  under 
their  king,  made  a  gallant,  and  for  the  moment,  a  successful 
defence  in  the  Alpine  defiles.  But  the  population  was  in 
general  adverse  to  the  conquering  race  in  occupation,  and 
favoured  the  invader.  Desiderius  was  speedily  shut  up  in 
Pavia.     The  town  was  strong,   and  had  to  be  approached 
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in  regular  form.  CharleB  availed  lumaelf  of  the  delays  to 
▼iait  Rome.  like  his  father,  he  had  reoeiTed  the  hon- 
onrable  title  of  Patrician,  and  in  this  capacitj  he  might 
daim  to  be  the  civil. head  of  the  Boman  repablia  He  was 
received  with  almost  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  loyalty ;  the  whole  population  oame  fi>rth  to  meet  him 
beyond  the  walls.  All  the  oeremoniea  formerly  observed  in 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  emperor^s  representativei^  were 
scrupulously  repeated.  The  crosses  were  carried  to  the 
gates ;  the  pontiff  stood  upon  the  steps  of  St  Peter^s  to 
welcome  his  approacL  Charles  behaved  with  edifying 
piety,  and  exhibited  the  most  profound  reiq>eot  for  the  saored 
shrine  of  Peter  and  the  person  of  his  representative. 
What  was  of  still  greater  importance,  he  ratified  the 
donation  of  Pepin,  and  gave  a  solemn  significance  to  the 
act,  by  placing  the  legal  document  upon  the  altar  of  the 
apostle.  The  document  has  unfortunately  been  lost,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  recover  or  conjecture  its  exact  terms.  "  It 
is  said,"  writes  Dean  Milman,  "  to  have  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Italy,  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna,  from  Istria  to  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  including  the  island  of  Corsica.  The 
nature  of  the  papal  tenure  and  authority  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  define.  Was  it  the  absolute  alienation  of  the  whole 
temporal  power  to  the  pope  ?  In  what  consisted  the  sove- 
reignty still  claimed  and  exercised  by  Charlemagne  over  the 
whole  of  Italy,  even  over  Eome  itself?"*  What  an  im- 
mense increase  of  interest  attaches  to  these  questions,  even 
since  they  were  penned  by  the  accomplished  historian  of 
Latin  Christianity. 

Meantime  the  course  of  events  proceeded  rapidly  in  the 
north.  The  Franks  were  everywhere  irresistible  aud  tri- 
umphant. Despite  of  its  defences,  Pavia  fell.  Desiderius 
retired  into  a  monastery  ;  for,  in  that  age,  the  cowl  was  the 

*  Hint.  Lat.  Christy  vol.  ii.  p.  14S. 
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common  covering  for  discrowned  and  dishonoured  brows. 
Adelchis,  his  gallant  son,  fled  to  Ck)n8tantinople,  and  re- 
appeared fitfully  upon  the  scene,  as  commander  of  a  Greek 
fleet  in  the  Italian  waters,  and  the  originator  of  a  vain 
conspiracy  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Frank. 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  ^^King  of  Lombardy,"  and 
passed  beyond  the  Alps,  to  mingle  in  stormier,  but  not  in 
more  eventful  scenes ;  and  the  old  heroic  dynasty  of  the 
Lango-bardi,  the  boldest  of  the  Teuton  stock,  after  a  domina- 
tion of  two  hundred  years,  was  extinguished,  never  more  to 
rise  again.  But  not  so  the  memory  of  their  race  and  name. 
Those  magnificent  plains,  which  stretch  from  the  Alpine 
spurs  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  commencing  in  mountain- 
terraces  bright  with  the  verdure  of  the  vine,  watered  by 
noble  rivers  breaking  from  the  blue  bosom  of  lovely  lakes, 
which  yearly  attract  the  pilgrimage  of  the  world,  and  sweep- 
ing iar  away  towards  the  south  in  fields  rich  with  the  olive, 
the  mulberry,  and  cereals  of  every  class,  may  become  the 
spoil  of  the  Austrian,  the  French,  or  the  Sardinian  sword,  but 
they  bear,  and  probably  will  for  ever  bear,  the  Lombard  name. 
The  Lombard  genius  for  art  has  stamped  an  enduring  re- 
cord of  itself  in  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  yet  it  is  perhaps 
for  capabilities  of  another  class,  that  the  nation  has  most 
conspicuously  merited  the  eulogium  of  an  ancient  poet.* 
The  shop  of  the  patient  worker,  who,  in  troubled  times, 
moulded  the  precious  metals  into  fi&bncs  of  ornament  or  use, 
naturally  became  the  depository  of  these  metals  themselves ; 
and  thus  the  ingenious  Lombard  artificer  in  gold  and  silver 
developed  by  degrees  into  the  medisBval  banker.  In  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world,  the  "  Street  of  the  Lombard " 
debouches  upon  that  magnificent  edifice  where  the  wealthiest 

*  Gninterus,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  thus  describes 
the  Lombarda : — 

**  Gbds  astuta,  sagax,  pnideDS,  indiistria,  solera, 
Provida  coosilio,  legam  juhsqae  perita." 
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poople  of  modera  tim«  bare  cnslirined  tlieir  nntiosftl  trm- 
nra,  and  recalls  hj  its  nam^  by  Ha  sitnHtion,  nud  bj  the 
Rplendid  establiabments  which  it  contains,  tlie  Lombard 
genios  for  oommeroe,  and  om-  own  obligation  to  it  as  the 
organizer  of  a  B^Btem  which  alone  bus  rendeivd  possible 
those  Tait  monetae  (^radons  tltat  cover  the  vLole  globe 
witb  a  network  of  human  inbrests  and  obligntions.  Bat  it 
fa  not  only  the  wealthier  son  of  IrafEir  who  preserves  a 
remembraDce  of  the  Lombard.  The  foor  man  kmiws  him 
too ;  and  the  three  baits  of  gpid,  the  symbola  of  »  naeAiI, 
though  abused  ingtitation,  connect  the  : 
beroio  and  vietotions  race,  with  the  hnmble  ■ 
the  peasant  and  the  artisan. 

Bnt  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  clomng  scene  of  the 
centntj,  a  scene  which  may  well  be  described 
'  aa  closing  also  the  first  epoch  of  post-Christian 
history.  On  three  dilFerent  occasions,  Charlemagne  sub- 
sequently visited  Italy.  The  first  was  for  the  baptism 
of  his  son,  another  Pepin,  for  whom  he  destined  a  title 
dear  to  the  ambition  of  French  rulers,  — "  the  king  of 
Italy."  Again  he  was  summoned  to  suppress  a  Lombard 
eonajiiracy,  headed  by  the  powerful  duke  of  Benevento,  and 
snpported  by  Byzantine  intrigue;  and  again  the  faithful 
son  of  the  Church  unsheathed  his  sword  in  her  behalf.  But 
it  was  unnecessary  to  strike.  The  Lombard  dared  not 
encounter  that  terrible  wea])on,  and  was  glad  to  obtaiu  peace 
by  on  -annual  tribute  of  7,000  pieces  of  gold.  Upon  his 
death,  which  almost  immediately  followed,  Charlemagne 
appointed  Grimwald,  his  son,  to  succeed  bis  father  at  Bene- 
vento. It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  growth  of 
Frankiah  influence,  and  the  gradually  increasing 
prestige  associated  with  the  name,  that  we  find  Grimwald 
abandoning  his  national  customs  and  costume,  and  adopting 
the  usages  of  the  Franks.  Charlemagne  was  recalled  from 
Italy  by  a  revolt  iu  his  Qermau  prorinces,  and  by  an  invasion 
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of  the  Huns.  For  more  than  ten  years  the  Saxon  and  the 
Saracen  found  ample  employment  for  his  arms; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Hadrian  I.,  the  great  and 
able  pontiff  who  had  administered  the  destinies* of  Borne 
beneath  Frank  auspices,  was  called  to  his  account.  The 
next  election  fell  upon  Leo  III.  It  was  for  him  a  perilous 
elevation ;  for  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope,  instigated  by 
personal  ambition,  organized  against  him  a  plot,  which  they 
carried  out  with  more  than  Italian  ferocity.  The  time  of  a 
solemn  procession  was  chosen  for  executing  their  scheme. 
Assailed  by  armed  men,  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Christen- 
dom was  hurled  from  his  horse,  cruelly  beaten,  mutilated, 
and  nearly  deprived  of  sight.  The  occasion  was  worthy  oi 
the  august  interference  of  Charlemagne.  He  appeared  at 
Rome,  not  only  to  avenge,  but  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  life  and  actions  of  the  pope.  Leo,  by  a  public  decla- 
ration, wliich  was  so  an*anged  as  to  assume  a  voluntary 
appearance,  established  his  own  innocence,  confounded 
his  accusers,  and  secured  the  favour  of  Charlemagne. 
And  now  an  eventful  moment  was  at  hand. 
It  was  the  festival  of  our  Lord's  Nativity, 
the  Christmas-day  of  the  eight  hundredth  year  after  the 
birth  at  Bethlehem.  The  pope,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  the  Holy  Republic,  the  populace  of  Rome,  the 
great  Frank  himself,  with  his  gorgeous  court  and  glittering 
array  of  "Paladins  and  peers,"  thronged  the  magnificent 
edifice  which  had  arisen  over  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Galilean  fisherman.  The  grandeur  of  the  occasion  and  the 
solemnities  of  the  mass  had  wrought  up  the  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  religious  exaltation,  when  the  pope,  amid 
the  profound  silence  of  that  vast  assemblage,  advanced  to 
Charlemagne,  and  placed  upon  his  brow  a  crown  of  gold, 
hailing  him,  at  the  same  time,  as  Caesar  Augustus,  Emperor 
of  the  West !  "  God  grant  life  and  victory  to  the  great  and 
pacific  emperor."     The  thunder  of  a  thousand  voices  ratified 
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SB  act  wUdi  aBDomced  to 
amen  in  her  liotoij.  TIm  atar  of  mrngm,  vUeh  bad  long 
Attend  in  the  western  bonaoBy  toraad  vpvaid  to  its 
anith,  andaBevOrderof  tliiBgi  waabomintothowoild. 

The  oorooatioo  of  CharieaBagiia  |amliiaifilj  with 
takable  n^ficueev  ^^^  the  old  tniiitioiiB  of 
empire  and  oniTcnal  doaunion  wen  at  kat  lemed,  but 
miTed  in  a  waj  which  gaie  aMiiiaHHi  to  the  worid  that  in 
tbdr  ancient  form  they  eoold  naYar  afpin  letnm.  It  pvo- 
daimed  that  Borne  had  broken  fat  ever  with  Bjxantinm, 
that  the  city  of  Bomolna  and  Fetn  bad  ahakan  betadf  fiea 
from  the  citj  of  Ccmstantine^  and  that  tba  phantom  of 
empire,  which,  amid  an  etUtmrmgt  of  women,  enniidii^  and 
•laTca,  still  dared  to  mutter  the  old  magic  worda^  onoe  all- 
powerful  over  the  minds  of  men,  waa  now  at  last  to  learn 
that  the  spell  was  broken,  the  sceptre  departed,  and  the 
kingdom  dirideU  among  the  heroic  races  of  the  West.  Bat 
it  also  procLumed,  that  the  seat  of  empire  was  henceforth 
not  to  be  sought  beside  the  Tiber,  or  within  the  charmed 
precincts  of  historic  Italj  ;  bat  bevond  the  Alps,  beyond  the 
Bhine,  among  regions  and  nationalities  which  Borne  had 
never  known.  And  jet  the  ceremonial  contained  a  presage 
which  might  have  consoled  the  Boman,  as  he  gazed  apon  the 
skirts  of  that  departing  glory.  It  shadowed  forth  the  growth 
of  a  new  power,  impa]|>able  and  indefinite,  yet  for  that  very 
reason  more  mighty  than  its  predecessor, — a  power  which 
should  one  day  set  its  foot  upon  the  necks  of  Kaisers  and  of 
Kings,  and  gather  once  more  the  nations  of  the  earth  within 
the  walls  of  Bome,  as  to  the  capital  of  the  world.  How 
much  of  all  this  was  foreseen  by  the  actors  in  that  memora- 
ble pageant  ?  how  much  of  it  designed,  or  even  understood  ? 
Did  Leo  act  from  gratitude  or  policy;  with  a  dim  prescience 
of  the  future,  or  under  a  blind  impulse,  originating  and  ter- 
minating in  the  present  ?  Was  Charlemagne  sincere  when 
he  declared  that,  had  he  known  the  pope  s  purpose,  he  would 
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never  have  set  foot  within  the  charch  ?  or  did  he,  with  deep 
and  far-ueeing  policy,  desire  the  mysterious  prestige  of  con- 
secration by  Peter  s  successor  in  Peter's  seat  1  Had  he  any 
real  idea  of  its  possible  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  his 
successors,  any  prophetic  vision  of  the  gigantic  claims  which 
boundless  ambition  and  boundless  spiritual  pride  would  one 
day  justify  by  this  eventful  precedent  1  When  he  accepted 
the  homage  of  the  grateful  and  compliant  Lto,  could  he  have 
imagined  that,  ere  the  dawning  century  had  passed  away, 
men  would  assume  his  functions  and  sit  in  his  apostolic 
chair,  whom  the  future  historian  might  truly  describe  as 
*'  imperiously  dictating  to  sovereigns,  ruling,  or  attempting 
to  rule,  the  higher  clergy  in  foreign  countries  with  a  des- 
potic sway,  mingling  in  the  political  revolutions  of  Europe, 
awarding  crowns  and  adjudging  kingly  inheritances  *'  ?  Or 
did  Leo,  on  his  part,  anticipate  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween the  spiritual  rulers  of  Home  and  the  Caesars  of  bar- 
barian blood,  to  which  this  recognition  of  their  great 
progenitor  was  hereafter  to  give  rise  1  Could  he  have 
believed  that  foreign  princes  from  beyond  the  Alps,  a  Henry 
or  an  Otho,  would  dominate  in  the  sanctuary  of  Peter 
over  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  Head  of  the  Christian 
Church  ]  Nay,  stranger  still,  could  he  have  dreamed  that 
''  the  aspiring  blood  of  Italy  would  sink  into  the  ground,*' 
and  the  great  office  of  the  Church  itself  would  soar  to  its 
most  towering  height,  and  assume  its  most  colossal  propor- 
tions in  the  hands  of  pontifls  of  an  alien  name  and  race  ? 
Who  can  answer  these  questions  ?  Who  can  arrange  the 
historical  phenomena  of  that  strangely  agitated  age  in 
definite  plans  of  policy,  or  draw  them  out  into  one  con- 
sistent scheme,  intelligible  in  its  motives,  its  developments, 
and  its  results  1  Or  who  can  describe,  with  anything  like 
accuracy  and  truth,  the  real  character  of  the  rapidly- 
alternating  relations  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  which  followed   upon  this  memorable  meeting  of 
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Koinan  pontiff  and  Teutonic  king  i  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  arrest  tlie  fantastic  cloud -sliajies  in  the  sumiuer  akj-,  oi 
the  fleeting  sliadows  on  tlio  mountain's  ude,  and  arrange 
tliem  in  tlie  definite  forma  of  geometrical  eoience.  At  any 
mte,  tlie  attempt,  if  it  be  practicable,  must  be  left  to  tlie 
professed  historiaa.  For  a  time,  the  history  of  Italy,  aa  of 
allotlier  European  kingdoms,  ceutres  ia  Charlemagne.  We 
must  turn,  after'a  brief  but  uecesHirj  digression,  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  race,  dynasty,  and  country  with  which  he  is 
mote  immediately  connected. 


LECTURE    YII. 

THE    SLAVES— THE    VANDALS. 


Africa  loquitur : — "  Venio  pare  tertia  mundiy 
Jnfelix  felice  udo,  famula  satus  olim. 
Hie  praedo  et  dominis  extinctis,  barbara  dudum 
Sceptra  tenet  tellure  mea,  penitusque  fugata 
Kobilitate  furens,  quod  non  est,  non  amat  bospes. 
O,  Latii  sopite  vigor !  tua  mcBnia  ridet 
Insidiis  cessisse  suis ;  non  concutis  hastam  ? 
Nod  pro  me  vel  capta  doles  7  tua  nempe  putantur 
Surgere  fata  malls,  et  celsior  esse  ruin  a." 

SiDON.  Apoll.,  Pan.  Maj.  v.  54—62. 


Synopsis. — The  Slaves  :  tbeir  origin  and  connection  with  the  Gotbs, 
Huns,  and  Avars. — Revolt  under  Sarao. — Wars  with  the  Franks  ;  their 
final  distribution. — The  Vandals  :  whether  Slaves  or  Teutons  ? — Their 
movements  until  settled  in  Pannonia ;  jom  the  great  invasion  of  Gaul, 
A.D.  406 ;  pass  over  into  Spain  ;  receive  a  grant  of  lands  from  Honorius  : 
their  prosperity. — The  Goths  are  sent  by  the  emperor  to  eject  them  ; 
they  maintain  their  ground,  and  become  nearly  masters  of  Spain. — Their 
migration  into  Africa ;  the  reasons  for  it. — Genseric  king ;  his  history  and 
character. — War  in  the  Roman  province. — Genseric  ms^es  himself  mas- 
ter of  Carthage. — Account  of  the  City  ;  its  wealth,  luxury,  and  crime. — 
Continued  war  with  the  Western  empire. — Picture  of  a  Vandal  foray. — 
Capture  of  Rome  by  Genseric  ;  great  moral  effect  of  it. — Genseric  defeats 
the  invasion  of  Majorian  ;  supports  Olybrius  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Empire  ;  destroys  the  great  Byzantine  armada  ;  dies  :  provisions  as  to  hia 
successor.  —  Huneric  king.  —  Strife  betw^n  Catholics  and  Arians. — 
Gundamund  and  Trasamund. — Quarrel  with  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy.— 
Hilderic,  grandson  of  Genseric,  king  ;  deposed  by  Gelimer. — Dispute 
with  Justinian  ;  he  determines  to  invade  Africa. — Belisarius  appointed 
to  the  command. — Skilful  conduct  of  the  expedition. — Carthage  taken. — 
Gelimer  in  flight  pursued  by  John  the  Armenian  ;  death  of  the  latter. — 
Gelimer  captured  after  a  long  siege  ;  brought  in  triumph  to  Constanti- 
nople.— Utter  dispersion  of  the  Vandals. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Tura- 
nian and  Teutonic  tribes  who  dashed  up  against  the  Eoman 


^vilo  hclieve   tliat  to  tins   belonc'  t 
sliouM  hv  onal.lcd    to  llattt-r  ourscl 
tlic  ju>t    literary  [Toportiuiis  bt'tw'c 
of  the  subject    had    beeu    rigorouj 
Slaves,  like  the  Turanians,  woulc 
a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  thei 
still  retain  this  opinion,  onr  work  v 
superior  symmetry.     We  ourselves 
favourite  hypothesis  of  the  Slavonia 
as  indicating  the  place  where  the 
remarks,  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
may  be  most  appropriately  introduo* 
To  the  Slavic  races,  it  is  said, — pe 
is  believed, — belongs  the  Future  of  tl 
who  declines  the  prophetic  office,  cajD 
that  they  have  not  possessed  its  Pa 
of  which  we  write, — from  the  fall  of 
of  Charlemagne, — they  neither  esta 
manently  in  any  part  of  the  old  Komi 
dais,  nor,  like  the  Huns,  created  a  ri^ 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  found  nece 
a  distinct  lecture.     Their  national  cl 
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enterprisiDg,  and  brave  than  the  cognate  races  of  Celt 
and  Teuton,  they  everywhere  gave  waj  before  the  im- 
pact of  these  later  comers,  and  closed  again  like  a  fluid 
after  the  passage  of  a  solid  body.  The  Goths  —  the 
strongest  and  most  active  of  the  great  Teatonic  family — 
first  displaced  them  in  their  own  passage  to  the  Soath,  and 
exercised  dominion  over  such  of  their  scattered  tribes  as 
came  within  reach  of  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Ermanaric. 
Bat  the  Goths,  we  have  seen,  were  themselves  displaced  by 
the  Huns,  and  forced  for  a  time  to  submit  to  the  horsemen 
of  Attila.  The  Slaves  easily  accustomed  themselves  to  new 
servitude  under  a  Turanian  instead  of  a  Teutonic  empire, 
and  followed  the  banner  of  the  Scourge  of  God  almost  to 
the  walls  of  Home,  and  the  great  battle  of  the  nations  at 
Chalons. 

When  the  battle  of  Netad  broke  up  the  Hunnic  empire 
and  dissolved  the  dynasty  of  Attila,  the  Slaves,  in  the 
wild  confusion  which  followed,  regained  such  precarious 
independence  as  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  it  was 
an  independence  which  placed  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  comer  with  arms  in  his  hands.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  we  hear  very  little  of  them.  Then 
they  are  discovered  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarians,  one 
of  the  wildest  and  most  brutal  hordes  that  ever  broke  in 
upon  the  empire  of  the  East.  The  particular  inroad  in 
which  the  Slaves  participated  was  signalized  by  the  last 
triumph  of  the  veteran  Eelisarius,  whose  military  glory  shot 
upwards  with  a  broader  and  a  brighter  flame  as  it  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring  for  ever.  In  the  graphic  account 
which  Gibbon  has  given  of  this  remarkable  combat,  the 
fighting  seems  to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  the  Bul- 
garians. The  Slaves,  however,  shared  in  all  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  defeat,  and  relapsed  into  their  original  obscurity, 
until  we  hear  of  their  submission  to  the  Avars  when  the 
latter  entered   Europe,   as  detailed  in  the  fourth  lecture. 
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Their  miserable  oondition  under  Avar  thialdom,  and  ihrfr 
sacoessful  revolt^  headed  by  Samo  t£e  Frank,  have 
been  described  in  the  eame  place.    The  empire 
whicH  he  established  was  more  coherent  and  powerfbl  than 
its  antecedents  would  have  indaoed  na  to  sappooe.    Feeling 
its  way  towards  the  Weat^  it  came  into  collision  with  the 
Franks ;  or,  more  probably,  the  Merovingian  monarchic  in- 
spired by  jealousy  of  its  rising  power,  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  to  assail  it.    Some  Frank 
^^'  merchants  travelling  for  the  sake  of  commerce  in 

the  Slavic  territory,  were  robbed  of  their  goods^  and  killed; — 
no  unusual  event,  it  may  be  imagined,  in  those  wild  countries 
and  wild  times.  It  was,  however,  enough  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  respectable  quarrel,  and  Dagobert^  king  of  the  Franks^ 
availed  himself  of  it  without  delay.  He  dispatched  an 
ambassador  to  Samo  at  once.  Samo,  with  a  cunning 
which  ho  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  his  adopted  people, 
long  baffled  the  envoy's  attempts  to  obtain  an  audience. 
But  this  man  was  as  great  a  master  of  the  strange  state- 
craft of  the  times  as  Samo  himself,  and  ultimately  effected 
his  purpose  by  a  singular  ruse. 

Having  disguised  himself  and  his  attendants  in  the  Slavic 
dress,  he  penetrated  into  the  royal  presence,  and  at  once 
began  to  pour  forth  the  tale  of  his  wrongs,  and  his  demands 
for  redress.  He  went  so  far  as  to  allege  that  Samo,  and  by 
consequence  his  subjects,  owed  allegiance  to  the  Frank 
monarch  as  their  master.  Samo  answered  calmly,  that  his 
territory  should  be  considered  as  Dagobert's  property,  and 
his  people  subjects  of  the  Frank  crown,  if  only  Dagobert 
would  remain  at  peace.  This  very  humble  answer  had  no 
effect  upon  the  foregone  conclusion.  The  ambassador  was 
probably  instructed  to  provoke  war,  at  any  cost.  "  There 
can  be  no  alliance,"  he  savagely  said,  "  between  a  Christian 
people,  the  servants  of  tlie  true  God,  and  dogs  like  you.** 
"  If,'*  replied  Samo,  "  ye  are  the  servants  of  Cod  and  we  are 
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his  dogs,  so  long  as  ye  act  against  his  will,  we  have  per- 
mission to  rend  you." 

In  the  war  which  follpwed,  Dagobert,  though  aided  by 
the  Lombards  and  Alemanni,  did  not  obtain  any  signal 
success.  The  Slaves  maintained  their  independence  for  the 
time,  and  the  divided  state  of  his  own  kingdom  compelled 
Dagobert  to  relinquish  his  angry  or  ambitious  designs 
against  them.  But  they  were  without  the  genius  for  go- 
vernment or  empire.  When  Samo  died,  no  native-bom 
leader  arose  to  consolidate  their  scattered  tribes  and  give 
them  a  national  life.  We  have  already  noticed  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  them,  Croats  and  Serbs,  in  Mcesia  and 
Dalmatia,  which  occurred  about  this  time.  It- 
was  a  success;  but  again  they  owed  it  to  a  fo- 
reigner,— Heraclius,  the  Greek  emperor.  Their  own  con- 
federation hung  very  loosely  together,  and  seems  to  have 
accepted,  without  any  important  resistance,  their  ancient 
position  of  dependence  upon  their  neighbours.  Some  of 
them  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who 
were  anxious  to  strengthen  themselves  upon  the  Adriatic. 
The  Czekhs  of  Bohemia,  the  most  important  offshoot  of  the 
race,  eventually  became  tributaries  of  Charlemagne.  Many 
Slavic  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  rose  to  some  con- 
sideration, from  their  commerce  and  extensive  marts  at 
Arkona,  in  Ilugen,  Kiel,  and  Novgorod.  They  long  con- 
tinued pagans.  Indeed,  the  conversion  of  their  southern 
brethren  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  was  the  work  of  a  later 
period  than  that  of  which  we  treat.  It  was  not  until  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  that  the  Greek 
emperor,  Michael  I.,  dispatched  two  men  of  piety,  learning, 
and  a  thoroughly  missionary  spirit, — Cyril,  whose  real  name 
was  Constantino,  and  Methodius, — into  these  wild  districts, 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  inhabitants  from  heathen- 
ism. These  men  performed  the  same  office  for  the  Slavic 
language  and  literature  which  Ulphilas  did  for  the  Gothic 
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GBrman,     By  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  they  formalljr 

oonstructed,  if  they  did  not  altogetbpr  foond,  the 
existing  Slavonian  dialect.  These  were,  Lowerer, 
events  of  a  period  siibseqiient  to  that  wliich  we  have  6xed 
for  our  present  goaL  They  tind  mention  here  only,  lest  it 
elionld  appear  that  we  had  altogether  forgotten  the  destintca 
of  one  among  the  thi-ee  gi-ent  barbnric  races  which  came 
into  collision  with  the  Eoman  empire  during  its  decline  and 
fall.  "What  may  be  their  future  destiny  it  is  no  part  of  our 
task  to  determine.  Where  they  have  risen  to  iraportauce, 
etrange  to  say,  it  has  been  under  an  alien  dynasty.  In 
Mecklenburg  alone,  a  Slavic  family  I'U  retained  its  place 
among  the  royal  fnmilies  of  Europe.  The  descendants  of 
Pribisias,  who  became  a  Christian  in  tlie  twelfth  century, 
were  made  dukes  by  Charles  IV.,  in  1348  ;  and  though 
the  ducliy  hits  been  divided,  their  children's  children  are 
dnkes  even  now. 

Having  diamissed  the  Slaves,  we  turn  to  the  history  of  a 
race  once  considered  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable  ecioB 
of  the  Slavic  stock—the  Vandals.  It  has  been  foond  de- 
sirable to  anticipate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  course  of  eTents 
in  relating  the  history  of  the  Unna,  for  the  sake  of  treating 
that  suhject  consecutively  as  a  whole.  And  in  the  case  of 
the  Huns  this  course  was  justifiable;  because  the  empire 
which  they  established,  though  vast  in  its  extent,  was  brief 
in  its  duration,  entirely  independent  of  local  ties,  and 
Qnconnected  with  later  local  associations.  The  other  bar- 
barian nationalities  took  root  in  European  countries,  which 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  other  dynasties,  more  or  less 
connected  with  their  immigration.  Thus  the  Ontrogoths  and 
Lombards  belong  to  Italy  and  the  history  of  Italy  ;  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  to  Britain  ;  the  Burgundians,  the  Visi- 
goths, and  the  Franks,  to  Gaul ;  the  Suevea,  the  Alani,  and 
the  Visigoths  to  Spain.  One  other  race,  however,  estab- 
lished themselves  beyond  the  limits  in  which  is  comprised 
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the  States-system  of  modem  Europe  —  the  Vandali,  or 
Vandals.  Though  they  passed  through  Gaul,  and  settled 
for  a  brief  time  in  Spain,  we  shall  not  be  justified  in  re- 
garding them  under  any  other  aspect  than  the  conquerors 
and  occupants  of  Roman  Africa.  This  was  the  scene  of 
their  extraordinary  military  successes,  their  short-lived  do- 
minion, their  sudden  and  disgraceful  fall.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, desirable,  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Huns, 
to  give  a  brief  and  independent  account  of  what  we  are 
concerned  to  know  regarding  them,  before  we  enter  upon 
the  special  histories  of  France  and  Spain. 

Gibbon  declares  that  a  striking  resemblance,  in  manners, 
complexion,  religion,  and  language,  indicates  that  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  were  originally  one  great  people ;  and  he  cites 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Procopius  in  support  of  this 
belief*  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  Vandals 
are  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  Other  learned  men  have  en- 
deavoured to  identify  them  with  the  Wendes ;  and  the 
Wendes,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Jomandes  and  others,  were  members  of  the  Slavic  race. 
The  question  has  been  examined,  with  great  learning  and 
ingenuity,  by  M.  L.  Marcus,  Professor  at  the  College  of 
Dijon,  in  a  work  upon  Vandal  history.  His  conclusion, 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  what  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Procopius, 
and  Jomandes  have  left  us  upon  the  subject,  is  favourable 
to  the  hypothesis  of  Gibbon.  Between  the  Wendes  and 
the  Vindili  of  Pliny,  who  were  undoubtedly  Vandals,  he 
considers  that  no  nearer  j)oint  of  union  can  be  found  than 
that  of  the  Asiatic  origin  common  to  all  nations  of  Slavic 
and  Teutonic  blood. t  He  accounts  for  the  fact  that  some 
confusion  upon  the  subject  subsists  in  ancient  writers,  by  the 
su}>position  that  the  Slaves,  after  the  great  migration  of  Goths 
and  Vandals  to  the  South,  occupied  the  locality  they  had 
abandoned  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  became  inheritors 

»  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  14  ;  BeU.  Vand.  i.  1.  +  See  Lecture  III. 
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of  the  naine,  as  well  as  of  tbe  land,  of  their  predeceB- 
they  were  commoiily,  tlioogli  incorrectly,  called 
Vindili,  or  Vandals.  Aa  etymology  for  tlie  wovd  Vainlal. 
more  ingenious  tba.n  true,  has  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
■ODio  modern  writero.  They  pretend  that  the  Oerman  verli 
Kanddn,  '  to  wander,'  waa  selected  as  tbe  national  appel- 
lative, from  the  nomad  and  erratic  habits  of  the  race ;  and 
this  hypothecs  is  confirmed,  they  declare,  by  the  "wander- 
ings" of  the  Vandaia  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  A&ioa.  Thie  is  a 
lomewhat  ex  pout  facto  method  of  reasoning ;  and  w«  might 
well  inquire,  with  tbe  old  Pythagorean  poet, 

TJc  iror'  iiv&naaiv  uV  if  ri  irav  IritH'tiait 

■         •         ■  iijMtroiatat  ro5  nTTfiufiiroB 

Bat  the  bypotheaia  is  Bingnlarly  at  variance  with  the  real 
&cts  of  the  case.  Among  all  the  Oermao  tribes,  the  Van- 
dals are  precisely  those  who  earliest  applied  themselves  to 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  We  are  told  by 
Olympiodorua,*  that  the  Ootha  were  compelled  to  purchase 
wheat  for  subsistence  from  their  Vandal  brethren  ;  and  in 
the  peace  made  with  Aurelian,  a.d.  271,  they  stipulated 
for  the  right  of  traffic  with  all  the  Danubian  towns ;  a  pri- 
vilege very  rarely  accorded  by  the  emperors  to  any  barbarian 
people.  Salrian,  indeed,  who  regarded  the  Vandals  with 
much  partiality,  and  has  largely  eulogized  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  degenerate  Koraans,  holds  language  which  is 
incoDsiatent  with  the  belief  that  they  were  naturally  inclined 
or  adapted  for  warlike  pursuits.+ 

The  earliest  locality  of  tbe  tribe,  so  far  as  authentic  history 
can  trace  them,  seems  to  hare  been  the  district  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Elbe.  Here  they  were  found  by  the  Lnngo- 
bardi  in  their  migration  towards  the  South.     A  conSict 

*  Apud  Photiam.    Ssa  Moutesquiea,  De  la  Grandeur  et  D<5c.  dea 
Eoronini,  cb.  19—21. 
+  De  GubeTnatioiiB  Dei. 
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ensued  between  the  two,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph 
of  the  invaders,  and  their  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  where  they  were  in  all  probability  found  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  famous  expedition  under  Tiberius. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  we  have  that  writer's  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  Vandals  were  still  to  be  found 
between  the  two  rivers.   But  during  the  next  two 
centuries  their  unwarlike  habits  must  have  tended 
to  diminish  their  importance  among  their  fierce  and  active 
neighbours,  of  whom  the  Goths  were  the  most  formidable, 
and  probably  the  most  aggressive.     Tacitus,  at  any  itite,  in 
his  tractate  upon   the   Germans,   merely  notices 
them  by  name,  without  devoting  to  them  any  of      '  ' 
the  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  other  eventually 
less-distinguished  tribes.      Another  half-century  finds  them 
in  a  strong  position  among  the  mountains  which  form  the 
northern  frontier   of   Bohemia.      It   is  certain   that  they 
took  part  in  the  great  Marcoraannic  war.     This 

1     ,  .  •      ^^  ±  A.D.  160. 

war  was  occasioned  by  an  event  very  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  already  recorded  in  the  fourth  lecture, 
as  precipitating  the  Germanic  tribes  on  the  Empire.  The 
passage  of  the  Don  by  the  Alani  was  a  foretaste,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  what  happened  when  the  same  liver  was 
crossed  by  the  Hunnish  hordes  ;  and  the  war  itself  derives 
its  importance  from  the  fact,  that  it  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
example  of  those  leagues  or  federations,  among  nations  of 
barbarian  blood,  which  gradually  gathered  strength  until 
thev  became  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  colossal  mili- 
tary  power  of  the  Caesars.  In  the  general  movement  of  the 
German  populations  at  this  period,  we  find  the  Vandals  in 
combination  with  the  Marcomanui,  the  Sarmates,  and  the 
Quadi,  all  of  whom  were  defeated  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  Pannonia.  The  defeat,  though  •  •  '  • 
severe,  was  not  decisive ;  for,  eight  years  afterwards,  they 
again  united   themselves  with  some  Sarmatian   tribes,  as 
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the  lazygiBi^  and  others  of  Tentonic  eztractioDy  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Empire.  They  ancoeeded  in  conciliating 
the  respect^  if  not  the  fiftvoory  of  Rome ;  for  in  the  treatj 
made  by  Commodiu^  the  eon  of  Marcos  Anreliu^  with 
the  Marcomanni,  the  Yandals  are  one  of  the  tribes  aecated 
from  the  hostility  of  those  perseYering  enemies  of 
the  Boman  empire.  At  this  time^  Ptolemy  in- 
forms OS  that  the  Yandals  occupied  the  districts  lying 
around  the  sources  of  the  Elbe ;  and  all  other  inTestiga- 
tion  confirms  the  statement  They  were  the  neighbours 
of  the  Marcomanni ;  and  their  relationfl^  notwithstanding 
the  former  feud,  became  so  intimate  as  to  occasion  alarm 
at  Borne,  which  had  by  this  time  begun  to  understand 
the  serious  peril  involved  in  these  barbaric  leagues. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian  that  the 
danger  was  developed.  Then  a  general,  systematic,  and 
violent  attack  was  made  by  all  the  tribes  who 
dwelt  along  the  Danube  against  the  great  power 
which  held  its  southem  bank.  The  Alemanni,  the  Mar- 
comanni, and  the  Vandals,  menaced  Noricum  and  Rhaetia. 
The  Goths  were  prepared  to  precipitate  themselves  upon 
Pannonia.  Aurelian  was  successful  enough  to  impose 
a  peace  upon  his  adversaries ;  and  in  the  account  given  of 
this  peace,  we  find  that  the  two  Vandal  monarchs  visited 
the  Honian  camp  with  the  intention  of  dej)ositing  their 
children  as  hostages.  The  fact  deserves  notice ;  because  it 
shows  us  that  the  tw^ofold  form  of  the  Vandal  monarchy  was 
of  early  date,  and  that  the  subsequent  partition  of  the  tribe 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  into  Vandals  proper  and  Vaudali 
Silingi,  was  a  natui-al  result  of  the  national  institutions,  and 
analogous  to  the  division  of  their  great  rivals  and  contem- 
poraries into  Eastern  and  Western  Goths,  a  division  asserted 
by  Jornandes  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  existence  of  the  peo})le 
thomsolves.*     Not  more  than  seven  yeara  elapsed  before  we 

*  Do  Rob.  Get.  §  U. 
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find  the  Vandals  again  engaged  with  Probus,  the  successor 
of  Aurelian.  The  Koman  enticed  the  choleric  barbarians 
across  the  Danube,  and,  taking  them  at  a  disadvantage,  slew 
many  in  the  field  :  the  remainder  he  made  prisoners ;  and 
the  deportation  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these  captives  into 
the  most  distant  locality  of  his  empire — the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  town  of  Cambridge — 
afforded  to  the  splenetic  Byron  the  opportunity  of  a  small 
sneer  against  his  own  university  : — 

'*  Learning's  boast  and  its  disgrace. 
The  dark  asylum  of  a  Vaodal  race." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  traced  with  care  the 
scattered  notices  to  be  found  of  the  Vandal  movements, 
that  by  this  time  they  had  quitted  the  Riesen-gebirge,  and 
were  posted  near  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  a  supposition 
which  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  provisions  made  in  their 
treaties  with  Rome  for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the 
towns  situated  upon  that  river.  It  is  unimportant  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  period  when  they  established  themselves  in 
the  districts  lying  between  the  Theiss,  the  Maroxh,  and  the 
Danube ;  all  that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that,  after  a  san- 
guinary and  stubborn  contest  with  the  Groths,  they  were 
ejected  from  their  seats,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Pannonia.  This  was,  however,  the  closing  scene  of  a  war,  or 
rather,  of  a  series  of  wars,  concerning  which  a  contemporary 
Roman  rhetorician  wrote,  in  language  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  because  it  shows  how  thoroughly  alive,  by  this 
time,  the  Empire  had  become  with  respect  to  the  peril 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  barbarians,  and  how  thoroughly 
it  understood,  even  though  it  only  imperfectly  practised, 
the  policy  of  producing  dissension  among  them.  "  How 
prosperous  is  thy  reign,  O  Maximian !  Everywhere  the 
barbarians  are  rending  each  other  ;  they  furiously  cut  each 
other's  throats  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  double  the  effect 
of  their  defeats  by  the  snares  in  which  they  involve  one 
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another.     One  might  sappoae  it  vas  their  intention  to 

exhibit  to  the  world  a  repetition  of  thy  expeditions  into 

Sarmatia,  Rhetia,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Rhine,  so 

terribly  do  they  rage  against  each  other  in  their  wrath ! 

Praise  be  to  Jupiter !     Praise  be  to  propitious  Hercules  I 

You  have  at  last  sacceeded  in  carrying  civil  war  into  the 

borders  of  these  nations;  you  have  banished  it  from  the 

territories  of  this  empire  into  those  of  your  ene- 
A.D  292.  . 

mies.***     Had  we  in  our  possession  a  history  of 

these  centuries  composed  by  German  annalists,  we  should 

find  that  this  destractive  war  changed  in  many  important 

respects  the  relations  of  the  (German  tribes,  and  materially 

affected  their  destiny.     It  fixed  the  Burgundians  in  Fran- 

conia  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  the  Gepidie  in  Silesia, 

and  the  Yandals  in  the  district  which  we  have  described, 

until,  that  is  to  say,  the  period  of  their  expulsion  by  the 

Goths.     We  have  in  a  previous  lecture  recorded  briefly  tlie 

series  of  events  by  which  the  Gothic  nation,  foiled  in  its 

unsuccessful   wars  with   Rome  and   the  Sarmatian  tribes, 

was  induced  to  direct  its  restless  ambition  and  formidable 

military  strength  against  the  Vandals.     In  accordance  with 

a  custom  which  indicates  something  of  the  chivalric  spirit, 

the  growth  among  the  same  races  of  later  days,  both  parties, 

as  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  proposed  to  Marius,  determined  a 

time  and  place  in  which  to  combat  for  victory  and  dominion. 

The  Goths  slew  Vicimer,  the  Vandal  king,  and  routed  his 

countrymen.  Humbled  and  despairing,  the  defeated  Vandals 

applied  to  Rome  for  admission  within  her  frontiers,  and 

Constantino,  countini?  on  their  animosity  towards 
A.D.  332 

the  Goths,  and  expecting  to  find  in  the  suppliants 

a  useful  auxiliary  against  such  a  formidable  enemy,  per- 
mitted them   to   settle  in  Pannonia.      They  re- 

A.D.  337.  . 

mained  there   for  seventy  years,  exhibiting  the 

greatest  aptitude  for  commerce   and  the   arts  of    peace. 

*  Mamertinus,  Paneg.  ii.  16. 
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During  this  period,  the  nation  furnished  several  of  the  most 
able  men,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  Stilicho,  who, 
in  395  A.D.,  espoused  Serena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great.  To  his  valour  as  a  soldier,  and  extraordi- 
nary skill  as  a  leader,  Home,  as  we  have  seen,  more  than 
once  ow^  her  existence.  It  was  he  who  beat  and  baffled 
Alaric  and  his  Goths,  thereby  justifying  the  policy  which 
had  united  the  Vandals  to  the  standard  of  the  Empire.  In 
Pannonia,  too,  the  Vandals  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  earliest  converts,  most  probably,  as  in  the  similar  case 
of  the  Goths,  were  attached  to  the  orthodox  faith.  But  the 
process  of  Christianizing  a  whole  nation  of  Pagans  had  not, 
it  is  most  likely,  proceeded  far  when  Constantine  died,  in 
the  spring  of  337  a.d.  The  personal  example  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  throne,  and  the  entire  influence  of  the  imperial 
government,  were  then  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  but  little  surprising  that  Arianism  should  have 
prospered  and  taken  deep  root  among  races  of  uncontrover- 
sial  warriors,  such  as  were  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths.  How 
far  the  teaching  and  example  of  Ulphilas,  the  Gothic  bishop, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  result  among  a  cognate  people, 
speaking  the  same  language  as  his  own,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide,  or  even  to  conjecture.  But  it  is  certain  that 
when,  in  the  year  406  a.d.,  the  Vandals  passed  from  Panno- 
nia into  Gaul,  they  all  professed  the  Arian  form 
of  Christianity.  On  the  last  day  of  this  year,  the 
Vandals,  in  combination  with  the  Alani,  and  perhaps  the 
Sueves,  crossed  the  Hhine,  on  that  memorable  expedition 
into  Gaul,  to  which  reference  has  already  more  than  once 
been  made.  St.  Jerome  associates  with  these  three  peoples 
the  Quadi,  Sarraatians,  Heruli,  Gepidae,  and  Saxons.  Very 
probably  many  members  of  these  warlike  tribes  accompanied 
the  standard  of  the  confederates.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
well-understood  and  well-organized  adventure,  a  "Hourra"  of 
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barbtrism  upon  the  uDdefended  riohfli  of  the  Gallie  province; 
and,  as  such,  it  attracted  bold  epirits  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found.  Radagaaiua,  Alaric^  Alboin,  all  came  with  a  similar 
following,  in  search  of  a  similar  prise.  The  Yandab  passed 
the  river  between  Mayence  and  Cologne.  But  already  had 
the  Franks  marked  out  Gaul  as  a  possession  for  themselves. 
They  would  not,  therefore,  deliver  it  up  to  the  invaders 
without  a  straggle,  and  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  its  defenoe, 
wherein,  says  Gregory  of  Tonrs^  they  would  have  annihilated 
the  Yandals,  had  not  the  Alani  come  opportunely  to  the 
rescue.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Saevi  in  this  passage ; 
and  there  is  other  authority  for  believing  that  they  entered 
Gaul  much  further  to  the  south,  by  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  upon  all  the  other  considerations 
which  render  it  probable  that  Gibbon  is  mistaken  in  his 
positive  assertion  concerning  the  combined  movement  of 
these  three  Germanic  nations,  and  in  the  belief  which  has 
generally  been  accepted,  on  his  authority,  that  they  formed 
part  of  the  army  with  which  Eadagasius  intended  to  make 
himself  master  of  Italy.  It  is  very  improbable  that,  at  a 
time  when  barbarian  leaders  of  great  military  skill  were 
to  be  found  on  all  sides,  these  numerous  nations  should 
have  put  themselves  beneath  the  guidance  of  an  Incapable 
like  Kadagasius  ;  it  is  very  improbable  that  three  hundred 
thousand  men  could  have  been  collected  by  any  single  chief 
for  a  single  military  expedition  ;  it  is,  once  more,  very  im- 
probable that,  had  they  been  so  combined,  any  force  to  be 
found  in  Italy  could  have  resisted  them.  And  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  an  hypothesis  of  the  kind  should  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  account  for  a  movement  which 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  tribes  upon  the  boundaries  of 
the  Empire  were  })erpetually  casting  themselves  upon  her 
teri'itory,  and  combining  against  her  power.  Perhaps  the 
story  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  absurd  calumny 
against  Stilicho,  that,  namely,  these  Alani,  Sueves,  and  Yau- 
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dais,  were  induced,  by  his  treachery,  to  enter  Gaul,  while  he 
was  meditating  the  transference  of  the  imperial  purple  to  his 
own  son.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  Procopius,*  in 
asserting  that  the  Vandals  and  Alani  were  expelled  from 
Pannonia  by  famine,  most  probably  gives  us  a  hint  of  the 
true  causes  which  prompted  their  migration.  Ever  since 
the  advent  of  the  Huns,  the  Gothic  and  Roman  armies  had 
been  traversing  the  country  and  exhausting  its  resources. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  doubtless  adopted  the  resolution 
of  abandoning,  as  soon  as  a  fit  opportunity  should  occur, 
a  locality  which  it  was  useless,  perhaps  impossible,  to  retain. 
This  opportunity  was  furnished  by  the  onslaught  of  Rada- 
gasius  upon  Italy,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gaulish  gar- 
risons for  its  defence.  Gaul,  therefore,  became  defenceless. 
The  gallant  attempt  of  the  Franks  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  invaders  was  made  in  vain.  Sooner  or  later,  the  triple 
federation  became  a  fact  j  the  Germans  united  their  arms, 
and  poured  across  the  frontier.  Orosius,  though  adhering 
to  the  story  about  Stilicho,  briefly  and  accurately  describes 
the  result : — "  In  the  mean  time,  the  tribes  of  the  Alani, 
Suevi,  and  Vandals,  anc?  many  others  with  them,  called  into 
action  by  Stilicho,  trample  down  the  Franks,  effect  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  invade  the  Gallic  provinces,  and  ad- 
vance in  an  unbroken  course  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Repulsed  for  the  moment  by  this  great  barrier,  they  scatter 
themselves  among  the  surrounding  provinces." t  Perhaps  no 
greater  period  of  suffering  has  ever  visited  any  country,  than 
that  which  the  Celtic  inheritors  of  Roman  wealth,  luxury, 
and  refinement,  were  now  called  upon  to  endure.  In  after- 
time,  every  church  and  monastery  in  the  land,  by  its  com- 
memorative services,  long  perpetuated  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  slaughtered  and  tortured  by  these  fierce  Teutons, 
either  in  the  search  for  concealed  treasures,  or  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  relentless  proselytism  in  favour  of  Arian 

*  Bell.  Vand.  i.  8.  t  Oros.  vU.  38. 
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dociRiM*  ar  pi^^  rites.  Ht  Jerone  has  left  as  ■  pkion 
of  their  |irogT««.  *  iSayetvx,'  Mja  be,  "  that  on«  famous 
town,  waa  taken  bjr  ■imwU  BDid  pOIaged.  Seivnl  ibomaind 
pcmotu  wen  maaaam)  ia  th«  ehuvb.  Wonm,  aft«r  a 
•icgo,  wM  captured  and  dntnijed.  Bbrinu^  that  powerful 
dtf,  ADuevj,  AiTu,  St.  Onier,  Toomaj,  Spires,  and  Slras- 
btug,  became  Germaa  towns.  Ib  Aqoitaiue,  in  the  Lyoo- 
wuee,  in  the  proiiuce  of  Narfconne,  eTerything  ns  ravaged 
except  «(Hne  places  still  asailed  hj  tlie  sword  of  the  SDcny 
from  without  and  by  famine  &on  within.'**  Salrian,  too, 
ha«  given  uk,  iq  the  work  to  which  we  have  alreAdr  raJemd, 
a  similar  accoant.  "  Ther  spread  theuselvee  fust  of  all  ojvr 
G«rmania  Frima,  that  is  lo  em,v,  throngb  tlie  temtories  of 
Mayence,  WomiB,  Spires,  and  Stnabarg.  When  tliese 
countries  were  redui-'t-J  to  ruin,  the  conflngrritioti  extended 
to  Belgium,  or  the  districts  Ijvag  between  the  Bbine,  the 
Maine,  the  Seine,  and  the  ocean  j  next,  it  reached  opnlent 
Aqnitaine,  and  finally,  the  whole  of  Gaul."f  The  devasta- 
tion was  cruel  and  complete.  Whole  populations  were 
exterminated  or  led  into  captivity.  Neither  sex,  nor  age, 
nor  holy  office,  were  spared  the  defrradiog  torments  in- 
flicted upon  the  vilest  of  the  rabble.  Cities  and  churches 
were  given  to  the  flame?,  while  the  wretched  inhabitants, 
laden  with  their  own  property  as  booty  for  their  victors, 
were  pricked  on  with  lances,  in  order  that  they  might  keep 
pace  with  the  war-horses  and  waggons  of  the  invading  host. 
"Not  the  ocean  itself,"  bitterly  complains  the  Christian  poet, 
"when  it  has  burst  in  upon  us  with  an  inundation,  is  wont  to 
leave  so  terrible  a  ruin.  They  have  borne  away  our  flocks, 
our  fruits,  our  com  ;  they  have  cut  down  our  olives  and  our 
vines  ;  they  have  destroyed  our  country  dwellings  by  Are  or 
water :  the  little  which  remains  to  us  is  a  desert  and  a 
desolation."! 
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It  is  the  main  difficulty  of  a  complicated  subject  like  that 
witli  which  these  lectures  deal,  to  avoid  unprofitable  repe- 
titions. The  evil  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  and  even 
partial  success  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  coup  d^ceil  of  the 
whole  topic,  which  implies  an  exactness  of  knowledge  not  very 
easily  attainable.  "We  can  merely  attempt  what  seems  the 
most  intelligible  arrangement  of  the  facts,  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  object,  will  leave  to  the  lecture  upon  Spanish  History 
the  involved  relations,  imperial  and  provincial,  the  confused 
struggles  between  Constantine,  Constantius,  Astolphus, 
Gerontius,  Honorius,  and  others,  during  which  the  Vandals 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Marcomanni,  to 
whom,  as  auxiliary  troops  of  Constantine,  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  had  been  confided,  are  generally  believed  to  have 
invited  their  countrymen  into  Spain,  in  disgust  at  their 
weary  and  unprofitable  watch  on  those  inhospitable  peaks. 
The  Teutons,  in  a  triple  league,  Sueves,  Alani,  and  Vandals, 
plunged  into  those  dangerous  defiles,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  a.d.  409,  and  emerged  on  the  southern 
side,  bent  upon  renewing  the  rapine  which  had  devastated 
Gaul.  How  well  they  succeeded  will  be  told  elsewhere. 
The  portion  of  Spain  which,  in  its  general  partition,  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  two  Vandal  tribes,  will  be  described  in  the 
same  place.  In  the  year  411  or  412  A.D.,  the 
emperor  Honorius  ratified  this  partition,  and  the 
Vandals  seemed  to  hold  a  large  part  of  Spain  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Empire.  That  the  concession,  however,  was 
wrung  only  from  the  emperor's  weakness,  was  made  mani- 
fest by  the  treacherous  reservation  which  accompanied  it. 
According  to  Roman  law,  a  prescription  of  thirty  years 
constituted  a  full  right  to  possession.  Honorius  published 
an  edict,  expressly  providing  that  no  such  prescription 
should  apply  to  the  tenure  of  the  Spanish  provinces  by  the 
Vandals  and   other  German  invaders.*     It  was  obviously 

•  Procop.,  Bell.  Vand.  i.  3. 
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hU  intention  to  resume  one  day,  by  force,  wbat  lie  had  lost 
by  feebleness.  So  far  ss  Rome  waa  concerned,  that  day 
never  arrived.  For  the  moment,  prosperity  produced  aa 
excellent  effect  upon  the  Vandal  character.  They  resamed 
the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  wliich  they  had  begun  in 
Pannonia,  and  with  increaaed  enet^  and  success;  for  the 
bright  skies  of  Andalusia  were  a  welcome  exchange  from 
the  cold  and  mist  which  then  distinguished  the  German 
climate.  Abundant  harrests  covered  the  plains  ;  the  hilb 
were  once  more  white  with  those  flocks,  whose  breed  hod  long 
produced  a  wool  famotts  throughout  the  ancient  world.  The 
inhabitants  shared  largely  iu  the  general  amelioration. 
From  the  great  senatorial  proprietors  of  land,  the  Vandals 
practically  took  little  more  than  the  numerous  districts  which 
had  liitig  lii.'pn  lying  uncultivatpd  from  want  of  an  arm  to  guide 
the  plough.  The  luckless  municipal  Decurions  were  allowed  to 
live  in  peace,  and  no  longer  hunted  over  sea  and  land,  if  they 
absconded,  from  utter  inability  to  make  up  the  de&lcations 
in  the  enormous  imposts  levied  by  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  land  wore  a  universal  aspect  of  prosperity,  the  people 
one  of  content.  "  They  treat  the  Romans  who  remain  there 
so  kindly,"  said  Orosius,  "  that  there  are  found  those  who 
prefer  freedom  with  poverty  among  the  barbarians,  to  a  life 
rendered  wretched  by  taxation  (tribiitanam  solidtudinem) 
among  their  own  countrymen."*  And  Salvian,  with  an 
affectation  of  epigrammatic  point,  declares,  "  They  prefer  to 
live  as  free  men  under  the  guise  of  captivity,  rather  than  aa 
captives  under  the  guise  of  freedom."+  The  imperial  conrt 
could  not  tolerate  good  government  within  the  possible 
cognizance  of  its  subjects.  It  determined  to  destroy  the 
Vandal  dominion  in  Sptun,  end,  unfortunately,  it  succeeded. 
It  brought  the  Goths,  the  ancient  rivals  of  the  Vandal  race, 
o«r  the  Pyrenees,  expecting  by  this  master-stroke  of  policy 
•  Oroiiui,  vii.  41,  t  Do  Gub.  Dei,  t. 
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to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  mutual  hostility.  The  Goths 
were  to  annihilate  their  enemy  ;  but  it  was  calculated,  that 
in  the  struggle  their  own  strength  would  waste  away.  We 
shall  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  Visigoth  settlement  in 
Spain,  find  it  necessary  to  recur  to  this  subject  At  present, 
^  are  merely  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  war 
prosecuted  by  Wallia,  king  of  the  Goths, 
against  the  confederation  which  possessed  the  ~~      * 

peninsula,  he  entirely  annihilated,  it  is  said,  the  "Silingi 
Vandals,"  and  so  roughly  handled  the  Alani,  that  hence- 
forth we  find  them  incorporated  with  the  "  Vandals  proper," 
whose  leader  bore  the  name  of  King  of  the  two  Nations.  So 
far  the  intrigue  concocted  upon  the  Palatine  had  succeeded. 
But  the  progress  of  events  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Gothic 
king ;  he  perceived  how  little  it  would  further  his  own 
ambitious  projects  to  subdue  Spain  for  an  imperial  master, 
and  his  proximity  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
vived in  his  mind  a  project  which,  since  the  time  of  Alaric*s 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Sicily,  had  probably  never  been 
entirely  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen.  He  de- 
termined to  pass  over  into  Africa,  the  richest  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  one  which  offered  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom. 
His  fleet,  like  that  of  Alaric,  was  unfortunate  :  it  perished 
before  his  eyes  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Probably,  he 
would  have  renewed  the  attempt ;  but  the  court  of  Rome 
had  now  caught  the  alarm.  Africa  was  the  granary  of  the 
capital ;  fatal  indeed  would  be  the  result,  if  it  fell  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Goths.  The  emperor  hastened  to  buy  off  Wallia 
by  a  grant  of  land  in  Gaul,  which  was,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  lecture,  the  real  foundation  of  the  Visigoth 
kingdom  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  whole 
of  Spain  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Ihree  original 
tribes,  or  rather,  the  remains  of  these  tribes  enfeebled  by 
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mtfare  &n<l  demoralized  by  the  cruel  policy  of  Rome.  The 
hand  of  the  Goth  haJ  fiillen  moat  heavily  upon  the  Alan! 
and  the  Silingi  Vacdala  ;  how  lar  the  Vandals  proper  -were 
involved  in  the  war,  or  whetlier  they  took  part  in  it  at  all, 
has  not  been  recorded,  and  cannot  now  b«  knovti.  It  ia 
certain  that  they  emerged  from  those  evil  days  more  scat^ 
less  than  their  brethren,  and,  conseqv^Dtly,  henceforward 
assumed  the  leading  place.  Uoiled  to  the  Alani  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Silingi, — for  it  is  imreaBooable  to  anppoM  that 
the  latter  were  utterly  Jestroyed. — they  now  became  a  com- 
paratively powerfiil  body.  None  were  left,  save  the  Sueve^ 
to  dispute  with  them  the  aorereiguty  of  Spain.  Bnt  th« 
Sueves,  upon  crossing  the  Fyreneesj  had  establislied  theLO' 
eelvea  in  the  north  and  north-western  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. Their  jioaition  was  strong,  and  they  seem  to  have 
disputed  with  the  Vandala  the  poesesaioa  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  two  armies 
,  met,  and  were  preparing  for  conflict,  when  the  Suevic  king 
proposed  to  decide  the  question  by  the  chivalric  expedient 
of  a  single  combat.  The  proposal  waa  accepted  ;  the  Vandal 
champion  was  Buccessfol,  and  all  Gallicia  submitted  to 
Vandal  rule.  According  to  another  account,  the 
battle  was  prevented  by  the  appearance  of  a  Ro- 
man force  sent  to  succour  the  Sueves,  which  eicited  the 
suspicion  of  both  the  belligerents.  Each  story  may  be  true. 
Bonie,  at  any  rate,  made  one  great  and  final  efibrt  for  the 
recovery  of  her  favourite  province.  Gawl  and  Italy  were 
exhausted  to  produce  an  armament  which  should  recall  the 
earlier  magniScence  and  vigour  of  the  imperial  rule.  Cas- 
tiuua  was  placed  at  its  head.  He  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
apparently  carried  all  before  him.  The  Vandals  were  driven 
into  Andalusia,  and  inclosed  within  a  narrow  space,  where 
they  were  umible  to  provision  their  army.  Surrender  was 
talked  of ;  we  may  imagine  with  the  intent  of  producing  a 
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delusive  security  in  the  assailants ;  for  suddenly  the  Vandals 
turned  upon  the  Bomans,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  signal  and  bloody  defeat.  Twenty  thousand 
men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  Castinus 
never  ceased  his  flight  until  he  reached  the  gates  of  Tarra- 
gona. The  Roman  writers  ascribe  their  misfortune  to  the 
defection  of  some  Gothic  auxiliaries.  That  these  Groths  did 
eventually  unite  with  the  Vandals  is  certain,  for  they  joined 
them  in  Afiica.  But  is  it  probable  that  they  should  have 
chosen  for  the  time  of  their  defection  the  moment  when  the 
fortunes  which  they  sought  to  share  were  in  so  desperate  a 
condition  ? 

And  now  it  might  seem  that  Spain  was  entirely  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandal.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  was 
so.  He  traversed  the  whole  country,  burning,  pillaging, 
destroying,  and,  above  all,  persecuting  the  clergy  and  people, 
who  would  not  accept  the  Arian  form  of  faith.  It  seems 
as  if  the  abominable  policy  pursued  by  Eome  had  entirely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  race,  or  rather,  revived  and 
exaggerated  its  more  odious  features.  For  the  two  years 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  Castinus,  "  Vandalism,"  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  was  dominant  throughout  the  whole  of 
Spain,  on  the  opposite  Mauri tanian  coasts,  in  the  Balearic 
Isles,  in  Corsica  itself.  That  this  state  of  things  passed 
away  ;  that  the  devouring  torrent  changed  its  course,  and 
ceased  to  menace  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  the  interests 
of  Catholic  Christianity,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  genius  and 
policy,  though  not  to  the  goodwill,  of  one  man — Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  the  worthy  rival  of  Alaric  and  Attila 
in  that  sauguinaiy  renown  which  so  nearly  approaches  to 
infamy.  We  have  the  man's  portrait,  it  is  true,  from  the 
writers  of  the  party  whom  he  humbled  and  cruelly  ill-used  ; 
but,  after  all  allowance  for  exaggerated  colouring,  the  picture 
is  dark  indeed*    He  was,  we  hear,  a  more  frightful  barbarian 


m  TBE  TANDALS. 

Aaa  Uj  iriw  bad  m  vet  »rtMD  unong  tfae  Ibes  of  BtMse. 
I«ine  and  hideons  ia  a.--peot.  uf  slow  speech,  but  of  iron  will, 
iooooomTabla  dnplidtv.  kqiJ  bouiidleu  ambiuou,  be  hud 
nerer  booi  known  to  IU(«n  to  the  Toic«  of  justice  or  of 
nerojr ;  he  had  ner^r  recoiled  froDo  aay  act  of  [i^rfidy  or 
bkiod  wbidi  h«  believed  liii  interMtJi  to  ilemaDd.  He  is 
admitted  to  have  becu  temgierate  id  his  penoual  LabiU,  but 
Otterif  incapable  of  controlling  himself  when  roused  to 
anger.  Hia  perqncacitj-  saw  to  the  bottom  of  everjtbing  ; 
henevermiaeedanofiiHirtuDity;  be  carried  out  a  project  in 
loM  timo  than  other*  spent  in  meditating  upon  it ; — of  all 
men  who  otct  lived,  lie  was  the  most  adroit  in  sowing  the 
laedi  of  aniinonty  anii  dissension  amoog  others^*      Sach 

was  the  leader  ^ho  now  directed  the  dcatiuy  of 

hu  people. 
It  vaa  not  until  the  year  438  A.D.,  that  Genaeric 
actually  succeeded  hie  elder  brother  Ounderic  od  the  throne, 
of  whom  it  is  confidently  aaserted  that  he  rid  himself  by  foul 
play.'t  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  for  many 
years  prerious,  Gcnseric  vas  the  real  governor  of  the  nation- 
It  was  he  who,  according  to  Joroandes,  struck  the  severest 
blows  against  the  Eoman  power  in  Spain,  long  before  he 
passed  into  Africa.t  ■  "Of  the  two  sons  of  Godigiachus, 
Gunderic,"  says  Frocopius,  "the  legitimate  son,  was  inca- 
pable ;  but  Genaeric,  the  bastard,  was  trained  up  in  arms, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  surpassed  all  men  upon  the  earth.''§ 
To  him,  therefore,  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  conquests, 
rapine,  and  persecution  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Caatinua. 
But  whea  he  had  overrun  Spain,  he  was  pei'spicacioua  enough 
to  perceive  the  dilBculty  of  retaining  it  He  could  not 
count  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
who  had  never  forgotten  the  old  impeiial  traditions,  and 
were  more  than  half-romanized  in  their  feeliogs  and  habits  : 

-  IIM  %  Ibid. 
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he  could  not  count  upon  a  continuance  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Qoths,  by  which  he  had  so  largely  profited  during  or 
after  the  defeat  of  Castinua ;  but  he  cotdd  count  upon  the 
certain  rivalry  and  opposition  of  the  Visigoth  power,  now 
rising  up  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  backed  by  all  the  aid  which 
the  Roman  court  might  be  able  to  furnish  in  the  way  of 
secret  treachery  or  open  force.  On  the  other  hand,  acrosa 
the  narrow  straits  lay  wealthy  and  fertile  Africa,  —  more 
rich  as  a  prize,  more  defensible  as  a  military  position,  more 
favourable  in  respect  of  its  social  state  for  his  ambitious 
enterprise.  Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  fidlures  of  Alaric 
and  Wallia,  to  Afnca  he  turned  his  eyes.  Africa  was  un- 
approachable, save  by  sea  ;  but  the  Empire  of  the  Decadence 
was  especially  weak  in  its  marine.  To  these  inducements 
Professor  Marcus,  in  his  excellent  work  before  alluded  to, 
adds  two  others,  which  must  have  had  a  powerful  effect,-^ 
the  hostility  of  the  Moors  to  the  Roman  power,  and  that 
of  the  sectaries  and  religious  refugees  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Moors  had  never  accepted  the  domination 
of  the  Romans  in  Africa.  A  race  of  rude  herdsmen,  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  letters,  of  unknown  origin,*  and  habi- 
tuated to  the  freedom  of  the  desert,  they  felt  profound 
irritation  at  the  neighbourhood  of  a  power  which  brought 
the  constraints  of  civilization  and  settled  government  into 
contact  with  their  nomad  life.  This  irritation  had  been 
increased  by  the  recent  destruction  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  Cselestis ;  "  under  whose  invoca-  ^  ' 
tion,"  says  M.  Marcus,  "  the  Moors,  two  centuries  later,  thrice 
chased  from  Africa  the  nation  which  had  just  destroyed 
the  Persian  empire,  and  wrested  from  the  Greeks  the  most 
beautiful  provinces  of  Asia."  Again:  the  sands  of  the 
desert  and  the  caverns  of  the  Atlas  were  now  filled  with 
men  as  bitter  enemies  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  as  were  the 
Mauritanians  to  her  rule.     Africa  had  been  converted  into 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  zli. 
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an  ujlom  for  aeotariea  of  e^ery  sort;  CSrooiDoellionCy 
Donatustey  Prudllians^  Pelagian^  Mamchnani^  and  a  hun- 
dred other  heretical  bodies^  expelled  fix)m  the  great  centres 
of  Ghrbtian  action  and  aothority,  dreamed  throagfaont  their 
monotonous  exile  of  no  other  olijeot  than  Tengeanee  against 
the  dominant  dogmas  of  Constantinople  and  of  Bome.  No 
other  country,  therefore,  in  the  Empire  proflEered  to  the 
astute  monarch  of  the  Yandals  so  fitting  a  field  either  for 
proseljrtism  or  feats  of  anna  And,  finally^  there  vas  a 
personal  motive  which  induced  Genserio  to  prefer  a  new 
empire  beyond  the  sea  to  the  hereditary  seat  of  Vandal 
dominion  in  Europe: — he  was  an  illegitimate  son;  the 
widow  and  the  ten  sons  of  Gunderic  were  still  living  and 
might  at  any  moment  assert  their  right.  This  right  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  and  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty,  to  resist  in  a  distant  land,  where  the 
partisans  of  the  deposed  family  would  naturally  exercise 
less  weight.  These  reasons  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  solve 
that  somewhat  interesting  historical  problem  why  Genserio, 
at  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  abandoned  the  country  which  had  witnessed  this 
triumph,  and  where  this  power  seemed  on  the  point  of  con- 
solidation, to  risk  his  fortunes  in  another  land.  The  asser- 
tion of  the  Goth  Jomandes,  that  it  was  the  sword  of 
his  countrymen  which  drove  the  Vandals  across  the  strait,* 
though  in  his  usual  style  of  national  self-exaltation,  is 
in  contradiction  to  ascertained  facts,  and  unworthy  of  the 
slightest  credit. 

As  Genseric  stood  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  its  southern  shore,  meditating,  no 
doubt,  the  means  of  effecting  a  more  successful  transit  than 
his  Gothic  predecessor,  one  of  those  wonderful  coincidences 
which  men  call  Chance,  placed  in  his  hands  the  exact  object 
of  his  desires.     Gwing  to  an  intrigue  in  the  imperial  court, 

*  Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  §§  82,  38. 
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'which  has  been  recorded  in  its  proper  place,*  Boniface,  count 
of  Africa,  who  had  been  invested  with  this  important  office 
by  Honorias,  invited  the  aid  of  the  Vandal  king,  and  pro- 
mised him  vessels  for  the  transport  of  his  troops.  He 
promised,  it  is  said,  a  third  of  Africa  to  each  of  the  Vandal 
princes,  intending  to  retain  the  remaining  third  for  him- 
self.t  In  the  early  spring  of  429  A.D.,  the  whole  Vandal 
nation — warriors,  women,  children,  and  serfs — were 
gathered  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  After  sub- 
tracting the  women,  the  whole  number  is  said  to  have 
reached  80,000.  But  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  or 
the  fighting-men  were  disproportionately  few;  for  during 
their  subsequent  exploits,  the  Vandal  army  does  not  seem 
to  have  exceeded  30,000  combatants.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  whole  population  at  once  attached  themselves  to 
Genseric  ;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  many  re- 
mained for  a  time  in  Spain  ;  nor,  again,  is  there  any  doubt 
but  that  warriors  of  various  other  Teutonic  tribes  were 
attracted  to  the  Vandal  standard  by  the  reputation  of  the 
leader  and  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  which  he  pro[>osed 
to  their  cupidity.  Partly  in  the  vessels  of  Boniface,  and 
partly  in  those  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
only  too  glad  to  furnish,  this  mixed  multitude  crossed  the 
strait.  Genseric  returned  for  a  moment  to  cut  to  pieces  a 
Suevic  army  which  was  ravaging  the  country  in  his  rear, 
but  immediately  rejoined  his  fleet.  The  storm  burst  at  last 
upon  this  Africa  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  the  evils  that  were  afflicting  Europe.  Of  all  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  the  Vandals  had  won  for  themselves  the 
most  terrible  name.  Their  coming  was  the  signal  for  utter 
consternation  and  headlong  flight.  The  distant  oases  of  the 
desert,  the  gorges  and  caverns  of  the  Atlas,  were  crowded 
with  fugitives  forced  from  the  luxurious  homes  of  a  civilized 

*  Lecture  V.  p.  249. 
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pvosperam  poopiei  xbo  '▼«■■■■"  boiv  -  mail  jvhbmii 
]n-<mieii6d  reputaliaii:  tiMjr liinit ili6  iriliagn  liifNM  ^ 
IdMnn^  puimtti,  womoiy  and  dhildviBt  W  tibo  MinnI  ^  dsilM^W 
tlie  growing  crops  and  i^grioollnil  teplNMBti^  nd  «f«i 
eot  down  tbe  treea  To  tliflir  Mtivi  imc^y  wm  addad 
Tengeanoe  for  their  wrongs  in  Bpiin^  aid  a  teioM 
tiflisniyfimned  into  rtill  fieroBrflaoMB  hyVrnDmuS^^ 
tariea  and  other  nnidentii^  mumm  ef  ilie  Oayiolie  pntf. 
The  Moors,  too,  exaltin|^  seised  the  oecssibn  to  indn^gs 
their  nnqaenchable  hatred  i^ainst  dviMartion  wd  Wbmm. 
They  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Invadeny  oriseOBred  ft  pttlb* 
waj  for  their  advance  by  that  renowned  cavalry  wUdi  slfll 
swoops  like  the  eagle  npon  its  prey,  and,  like  the  ii^^  ^Be- 
appears  in  a  moment  from  the  sight  In  the  mean  ^me^ 
Bonifisu^  had  been  nndeoeived  :  he  foand  that  the  empress 
Placidia  was  still  his  affectionate  and  confiding  mistress, 
and  that  his  new  ally  was  a  formidable  and  anscrapulous 
foe.  In  vain  did  be  attempt  negotiation.  The  Vandal 
listened  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  assailed  him  in  tbe 
field.  He  was  speedDy  besieged  in  Hippona,  a 
'.  Namidian  town.  Tbe  German  barbarians,  like  all 
others,  were  little  skilled  in  siege  operations,  and  are  said 
to  have  borrowed  a  horrible  expedient  from  tbe  Moors  for 
reducing  the  place.  All  the  prisoners,  and  all  the  cattle  npon 
which  they  could  lay  hands,  were  slaughtered,  and  cast  into 
the  moat  before  the  walls,  in  order  that  their  corrupting 
carcasses  might  taint  the  air,  and  compel,  by  pestilence,  that 
submission  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  arms.  The  town, 
however,  held  out  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  succours  arrived  both  from  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  and  with  them  Aspar,  the  ablest  officer  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  The  result  was  a  pitched 
battle,  in  which  the  Vandals  were  victorious. 
Aspar  returned  to  the  Byzantine  court ;  Boniface  was  re- 
culled  by  his  mistress  to  oppose  the   rising  influence  of 
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A^tius,  and  to  perish,  though  ▼iotoriouSy  in  the  diaastrouB 
combat  of  Ravenna.  Before  quitting  Africa,  he  made  peace 
with  Oenseric,  who,  now,  as  ever,  —  calm,  subtle,  and 
treacherous, — saw  in  this  suspension  of  hostilities,  not  only 
the  opportunity  to  consolidate  his  conquests  and 
recruit  his  strength,  but  also  the  prospect  of  an 
internecine  conflict  in  Italy  between  the  two  most  powerful 
and  skilful  soldiers  of  the  West. 

By  the  terms  of  this  peace,  Genseric  obtained  the  three 
Mauri  tan  i  and  istricts,  a  part  of  the  old  Roman  province,  much 
less  fertile  than  Eastern  Africa.  The  relations  of  the  two 
parties  must  have  been  in  a  very  unsettled  state  ;  probably, 
C^nseric  was  encroaching  upon  the  richer  and  more  valuable 
teiritory ;  for  in  the  year  435  a  fresh  peace,  or 
ratification  of  the  previous  one,  was  contracted 
between  the  Vandal  king  and  the  Count  Trigetius,  envoy  of 
the  Roman  court.  We  know  little  of  the  events  which  imme- 
diately followed.  Yalentinian  had  made  peace,  and  assigned 
certain  territories  to  the  Vandals ;  but  Yalentinian,  like  Ho- 
noriua,  had  also  tdken  care  to  inform  his  Roman  subjects 
that  the  usual  tliirty  years*  prescription  was  not  applicable 
to  this  grant,* — a  measure  which  can  only  have  been  meant 
to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  deliverance  from  a  barbarous  master 
and  a  foreign  yoke.  Genseric  probably  became  aware  of  the 
reservation,  and  understood  it.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  to  observe  his  own  pro- 
mises, or  that  he  ever  intended  to  stop  short  of  the  plunder 
of  Carthage,  and  perhaps  of  Rome.  But  the  duplicity  of  his 
enemies  deprives  their  outcry  against  barbarian  faithlessness 
of  its  force.  The  wrath  of  the  Vandal  king  first  broke  forth 
against  the  Catholic  clergy.  He  attempted  to  enforce  Arian- 
ism  upon  all,  and  expelled  those  who  refused  obe- 
dience from  their  benefices  and  sees.  Some  writers 
ascribe  this  violent  access  of  Arian  zeal  to  the  injudicious 

*  Cod.  TbeodoB.  Nov.  Yalent. ;  quoted  by  Matcdb,  ill.  2,  notes. 
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attMbpta'al '^eKlytism  roade  bj  tlie  ortboJox,  and  th» 
Utter  flOBtrorerna)  language  with  vlikh  tLeir  writings  were 
•t  dut  period  fllbJ.  To  a  certaia  eitent  it  may  be  so;  butt 
it  if  bcTond  doubt  tLat,  ever  aiace  the  attempt  of  Castiuua 
in  Spftin,  >  nrongfful  liostility  to  tlio  Catholics,  aud  ft  fixed 
raaolve  to  aDlMtilute  the  Ariau  faith  for  the  Confession  of 
IHoe,  had  takeo  p>js.ies;^ioD  of  the  VanOal  miixl  Tlicse  per^ 
MCntioiu  were,  or  cihoulO  have  been,  a  warning  to  Roue  and 
Oatholic  Christen  !om  j — a  eombrepreasgeof  the  storm  about 
to  bnnt  with  bucIi  fatal  fury  upon  their  coasts.  Yet  tbey 
■eem  to  have  been  lulled  iota  an  inconceivable 
**  ***■  apathy;  for  on  the  19th  of  October,  439,  tbe  world 
WM  tiituderstmck  by  the  ominous  tidings  that  Geosenc, 
withoat  wanuDj^  without  any  declaration  of  hostilities,  had 
made  himself  master  of  tbe  tDagnifioent  city  of  Oartbage, 
the  riral  of  Rome  and  the  qaeen  of  Africa.  Sinoe  the  days 
when  Marios  sat  among  her  grass-grown  ruins,  an  immense 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance  and  her  fortunes. 
When  Constantinople  became  tbe  seat  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
Carthage  supplied  Rome  with  the  meaoaM  subsistence.  She 
had  outgrown  even  Alexandria  in  wealth,  external  splendour, 
and  population,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  power  of  sufficient 
prestige  and  material  resources  to  threaten  the  capital  itself. 
Here,  in  the  year  413,  a  governor  of  Africa  had  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  seven  hundred  ships  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  de> 
throning  Honorius  ;*  and  here,  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Alaiic,  had  gone  many  of  the  most  powerful  &miliea  of  the 
Roman  patriciate  to  enjoy  that  luxury  which  the  Alps  aud 
the  Adriatic  had  been  unable  to  protect  But  let  us  hear  the 
language  of  a  oontemporaty,  "  Where,"  says  Salvian,  "  can 
we  find  treasures  which  surpass  those  of  tbe  Africans  t 
Where  shall  we  see  commerce  more  flourishing,  or  store- 
houses  more  full  1    The  prophet  Ezelciel  said  to  Tyre,  <  Thou 
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art  filled  with  silver  and  gold  because  of  thy  merchandise;' 
and  I  say,  that  her  commerce  so  enriched  Africa,  that  not 
only  were  her  treasure-houses  filled  themselves,  but  they 
were  capable  of  filling  those  of  all  the  world.  Carthage, 
once  the  rival  of  Rome  in  power  and  military  renown,  was 
now  her  rival  in  majesty  and  splendour.  Carthage,  the 
Home  of  Africa,  was  the  central  seat  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment :  there  were  her  magistrates ;  there  her  officers  of 
state ;  there  the  schools  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  the  professional 
chairs  of  philosophy,  lauguagi^,  and  jurisprudence.  There, 
too,  was  a  military  commandant  and  a  numerous  garrison  ; 
a  governor  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  but  who  really  exer* 
cised  a  consul's  power."*  Such  was  the  ciity  which,  in  a  single 
hour,  at  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
luxurious  and  efieminate  life,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  bloody, 
faithless,  and  perfidious  race,  the  most  dreadful,  as  the  most 
dreaded,  among  all  the  men  of  barbarian  descent  who  tram- 
pled out  the  dying  glories  of  the  Empire.  But  with  the 
exceeding  bitter  cry  which  went  up  from  the  suffering  city, 
there  was  heard  also  the  voice  of  the  people  of  God,  pro- 
claiming that  this  terrible  visitation  was  a  most  just  judg- 
ment, a  retribution  for  unexampled  sin.t  It  is  from  no  desire 
to  dwell  upon  so  revolting  a  topic,  that  we  repeat  the  words  of 
the  preacher  who  proclaimed  to  an  unheeding  generation,  ''the 
burthen  of  Carthage,**  as  £2ekiel  proclaimed  that  of  her  Phoe- 
nician ancestress.  But,  once  for  all,  and  as  in  crucial  instance, 
we  may  see  in  the  fall  of  this  great  metropolitan  city,  the  crimes 
of  the  age,  and  the  cur^  they  engendered,  the  type  of  that 
old-world  corruption  which  it  was  needful  to  purify  as  by 
fire,  ere  a  new  world  could  be  bom  from  its  ashes.  Africa, 
according  to  Salvian,  was  "  the  home  and  household  of  all 

*  Be  Gubernatione  Dei. 

f  ndaa  iSia  tjvfifopai;  is  the  strong  expression  of  Procopias. 
"  Calamity  of  every  conceivable  kind  encompassed  the  Africans." — 
Bell.  Vand.lS. 
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tlMnmii'  "the  seething  caldron  of  iniquity;"  "  the  bloody 
wtjr,  the  pot  whose  Bcum  ia  therein,"  described  bj  the  pro- 
phet* "Thcj  have  all  the  vices,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  tlie 
Bomuu  have ;  but  their  avarice,  their  drunkenness,  and 
th«r  pMJury,  lire  ioi measurable.  Kvery  nee  of  oil  the 
voiid  is  found  among  them,  unredeeraed  by  the  national 
wtnea  which  palliate  the  oriraea  of  other  men.  The  Goths 
ire  perfidious  but  chaste ;  the  AJani  unchaste,  but  leas  re- 
nutrkkble  for  perfidy  ;  the  Franks  are  liars,  hut  hospitable  ; 
the  SftxoDS  are  men  of  brutal  cruelty,  but  marvellous  cou- 
tinenoe.  All  nations,  in  abort,  have  their  peculiar  defects. 
In  the  vhole  African  race,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  every 
•ril  dut  I  know  of  may  be  found.  It  is  an  .^tna  bloziiig 
with  the  fires  of  impurity  and  lust.  Impure  and  African 
an  Byuonymous  in  Bignification,  and  inseparable  in  &ct." 
He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  wealth,  splendour,  and 
public  institutions  of  the  great  city ;  its  universal  and 
frightful  debatichery,  where  every  class  was  drunk  with  wine 
and  lust ;  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor,  ground  down 
with  such  relentless  oppression  that  they  called  upon  God,  in 
their  misery,  for  the  coming  of  the  barbarian,  and  did  not 
call  in  vain  ;  above  all,  the  pervading  prostitution,  which  he 
depicts  in  language  too  plain  and  emphatic  to  be  repeated 
here.  Yet  worse  remained  behind.  The  fires  of  Heaven 
consumed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  yet  their  guUt  was  not  as 
the  guilt  of  Carthage;  for  with  Carthage,  though  the  tnime 
was  as  universal,  the  opportunities  of  knowledge  were  very 
diSerent.  And  then  is  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  Vandal 
viatation.  "  Who  eould  have  marvelled,"  asks  Salvian,  "  if 
the  barbarian  Tandals,  in  the  heat  of  their  triumph,  and 
revelling  in  the  luxuries  which  their  sword  had  won,  had 
given  way  to  such  iniquities."  But  no ;  they  refused  to 
pollute  themselves  with  Boman  vice ;  they  would  not  wallow 
in  this  great  defilement.  "  Who,"  says  he  elsewhere,  "  after 
*  Eiskiel,  xxiv.  6. 
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this" — the  account  just  given  of  Roman  society — "could 
refuse  the  tribute  of  his  admiration  to  the  Vandal  tribes, 
who,  though  they  entered  cities  of  most  lavish  wealth,  where 
all  these  things  were  done  before  their  eyes,  yet  rejected  the 
licentiousness  of  these  corrupted  men,  as  pollution  to  their 
morals,  and  sought  that  which  was  good  to  possess,  avoiding 
the  stain  of  eviL  This  were  enough  to  say  in  their  praise  ; 
but  I  have  more  to  add.  They  treated  as  an  abomination 
the  peculiar  crime  of  the  conquered  ;  nay,  they  treated  as 
abomination  all  the  incentives  to  female  prostitution,  har- 
lotry, and  sin."*  Who  can  wonder,  after  these  things,  at  the 
fall  of  Roman  society  ?  "  What  hope,'*  truly  says  Salvian, 
*'  can  there  be  for  Rome  and  the  Romans,  when  barbarians 
are  more  pure  and  chaste  than  they  ?"  When  the  fountain 
of  family  life  in  Southern  Europe  and  Africa  was  so  utterly 
polluted  at  its  source,  was  it  not  needful  that  the  stream 
should  be  cleansed  by  the  cold  clear  waters  which  came 
rushing  down  from  Scandinavian  snows  ?  The  temperament 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  fiery  only  in  the  heat  of  battle,  was 
pure  in  the  relations  of  domestic  life.  The  reverence  for 
woman  ; — the  sanctity  of  home,  which  had  their  birth  in  the 
German  forests,  coming  into  contact  with,  and  catching  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  breathed  the  breath  of  a  regenerate 
life  into  a  society  which  had  already  been  laid  within  the 
tomb,  and  was  exhaling  the  odour  of  the  charnel-house.  The 
sentiment  of  Teutonic  chivalry,  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
were  the  guardian  Genii  which  sat  beside  the  cradle  of  modern 
national  life,  and  first  gave  the  modem  world  assurance  of  a 
"  Nation." 

But  we  must  resume  our  narrative.      Carthage  fell,  a 
defenceless  and  opulent  city,  into  the  hands  of  an 
armed  and  rapacious  barbarian.      The  historian, 
like  the  poet,  finds  the  power  of  language  too  feeble  for 

*  Sal7.  de  Gub.  Dei,  vu.  251,  252. 
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The  terrible  cry  of  agony  wbidi  rose  fifom  the  perubing 
thy,  echoed  acrote  the  MediteztaniMb,  and  told  Bome  thai 
her  own  hour  was  at  hand.  She  looked  arotihd  heir  on  afl 
eidee  for  aamstance  ;  but  th^  craffy  Tandal  hkd  cbosen  well 
hiB  time.  In  Gaol,  Theodoric^  Idng  of  tl»»  Tiaigotha,  irhoae 
daughter  was  espoo^  to  th^  ton  of  Genaerito^  had  just  eat 
to  pieces  a  Boman  army,  and  wte  ^ting  full  employment  to 
the  legions  of  Actios.  In  Spain,  th^  Sizevei  w«re  daily 
gaining  ground.  Attila  once  inolv  menaded  the  BSastem 
'  empire  with  a  new  invasion  of  Greece.  Nevertheless^  by 
superhuman  efforts,  the  imperial  cburt  made  such  prepara- 
tions for  resistance,  that  Genseric  did  not  deem  it  wise  as 
yet  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  descended  upon 
Sicily  and  Calabria,  knowing  that,  since  the  loss  of  Carthage, 
Bome  depended  upon  these  provinces  for  her  subsistence. 
He  counted,  also,  ou  fihding  a  population  &,vourably  disposed 
tO' himself ;  for,  as  we  have  explained  in  a  previous  lecture, 
all  the  public  domains  of  the  state  were  cultivated  by  slaves, 
whom  cruel  treatment  and  a  life  of  degradation  had  rendered 
bitter  enemies  to  their  masters.  We  have  already  had  the 
picture  of  a  combat  between  the  German  barbarians  and  a 
Boman  army,  described  by  a  contemporary  ;*  as  a  pendant, 
we  will  extract  from  another  contemporary  the  picture  of  a 
scene  ^carcely  less  common  and  charactenstic  of  the  age — a 
Yandal  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Italy.  "At  their  ease 
the  enemy  were  roaming  over  the  open  sea,  when,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  the  people,  the 
senate,  the  soldiery,  and  by  thy  colleague  himself,  the  Empire 
was  conferred  upon  thee**  [Sidonius  is  addressing  the  new 

*  Lectare  III.  p.  139. 
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emperor  Majoriau].  *'  Borne  bj  the  favouring  soutbem 
breeze,  the  foe  invades  the  Campanian  shore,  and  assails  with 
hia  Moorish  soldiery  the  unguarded  husbandman.  The  sleek 
and  lazy  Vandal,  seated  upon  the  rowing- benches  of  his 
ship,  awaits  the  prey  which  he  had  bid  his  captive  capture 
and  bring  to  him  on  board.  But  in  an  instant  your  bands 
precipitate  themselves  between  both  parties  of  the  enemy, 
just  where  the  level  ground  divides  the  sea  from  the  heights, 
and  a  winding  river  forms  by  its  mouth  a  port.  At  first 
the  frightened  crowd  make  for  the  hills,  and,  excluded  from 
the  banks  which  it  had  abandoned,  becomes  the  booty  of 
those  of  whom  it  would  have  made  a  booty.  Then  the 
whole  pirate  band,  excited  into  wrath,  unite  for  combat  : 
some  disembark  their  well-trained  steeds  from  rudely-fashioned 
boats ;  some  clothe  themselves  in  iron  mail,  of  which  the 
rusty  hues  resemble  their  own  skin  ;  some  string  their  pliant 
bows,  and  make  ready  the  shafts  which  infuse  into  a  wound 
the  poison  in  which  they  have  been  dipped,  and  strike  two 
victims,  though  but  once  discharged.  And  now  the  dragon- 
banner  flies  between  the  foes ;  his  throat  swells  with  the 
inflating  breeze  :  with  gaping  jaws  the  pictured  image  seems 
to  ravin  for  his  prey ;  the  winds  stir  into  wrath  his  form 
upon  the  flag,  as  their  breath  contracts  his  twisting  back, 
and  his  belly  can  no  longer  contain  the  blast.  Soon  the 
hoarse  trumpet  gives  forth  its  crashing  notes ;  shrilly  the 
clarions  answer ;  and  valour  kindles  even  in  the  coward's 
breast :  on  all  sides  falls  the  arrow-flight,  but  from  ours  only 
does  it  wound.  One  lies  prostrate,  pierced  by  the  whirring 
javelin,  which  will  scarce  at  a  second  death  arrest  its  flight ; 
another  is  rolled  over  by  a  spear-thrust ;  one  pierced  by  a 
flying  missile,  another  by  a  lance,  tumbles  from  his  steed ; 
this  one  again  Mis  by  a  winged  shaft,  the  victim  of  a  far- 
distant  arm  :*  some  with  the  sinews  of  their  legs  cut  through, 

*  "  Absentem  passus  dextram  : "  one  of  the  conceits  of  which  several 
specimens  are  to  be  foaod  in  every  page.    The  French  editor,  whose 
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linger  on,  denied  the  poww  to  die.  Here  a  warrior 
cleaves  away  part  of  the  helmet,  and  with  it  the  brain 
within  :  th<^re  the  stoiib  arm  of  a  second  bewa  pitoouelj' 
nsander  the  skuil  witb  his  two-edged  sword.  Soon  as  the 
Vandal,  tiiniiug  from  the  field,  betakes  himself  to  flight, 
indiKcriminate  massaci'e  succeeds  to  combat ;  the  plain  is 
strewn  with  the  corses  of  the  elain  :  in  the  headlong  rout 
the  coward  in  forced  to  valorous  deeds  ;  the  horseman,  pale 
with  terror,  pushes  into  the  sea,  and  mingles  with  tbe 
fleet ;  then,  swimming  in  disgraceful  flight,  re-ascends  his 
bark  from  amidst  the  waves."*  Such  were  the  exploit*  of 
Genaeric  abroad. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  v-'os  necesaanr  to  place  his  power  at 
home  upon  a  safe  basis,  to  gather  together  his  resources,  to 
prepare  a  fleet  and  to  rami  it,  to  gain  the  supremacy  of  the 
sea.  For  this,  peace  wa-<  necessar;? ;  and  peace  he  easily 
obtained.  By  an  understanding  with  Attila,  at  which  we 
have  already  hinted,  he  precipitated  the  hordes  of  the  Huns 
npon  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  pledged  himself,  most 
probably,  to  aid  the  Hun  in  a  "  houna"  upon  Bome.t  Upon 
this,  Theodositis  felt  himself  compelled  to  pnt  an  end  to  the 
war  with  Genseric,  lest  Constantini^le  should  be 
taken  between  two  fire*.  Without  the  aid  of 
TheodosiuB,  Valentinian  could  do  oothing  in  the  West ;  and 
therefore  Valentinian  also  hastened  to  make  peace.  By 
this  peace  Genseric  acquired  time  to  mature  bis  dengna,  and 
territorial  resources  to  carry  them  out  Of  all  that  Rome 
had  held  in  Africa,  the  province  of  Tripolitana  alone  re* 
maiued.     All  things  seemed  to  favour  the  Vandal  king ; 


nboucliBr,"forgetlinglh«l  sold ien  did  not  wear  thair  all 

ri^  arma,  or  that,  if  thaj  did.  in  the  phraaa  "pati  ileztnim,"  the  ol 
jactiTB  cue  moat  eipreaa  that  from  which  the  actioD  procMdl  (o  which 
ihe  prBriouB  verb  refars. 

■  Sidon.  ApolliDAru,  Fan.  Msjoriaoi,  v,  3S4 — 122. 
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but  his  plans  were  interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  In  the 
year  443,  or  in  that  which  followed,  a  formidable 
conspiracy  broke  out,  which  was  only  suppressed 
by  such  a  lavish  effusion  of  the  best  blood  of  the  nation, 
that  the  Vandals,  we  are  told,  suffered  more  from  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  than  they  had  done  in  any  of  their  wars.* 
This,  then,  was  apparently  the  cause  which  hindered  the 
promised  coalition  between  Genseric  and  Attila;  and  by 
reprieying  the  Western  empire  for  a  few  short  years,  gave 
her  destinies  into  nobler  hands  than  those  of  either  the 
Vandal  or  the  Hun. 

Cassiodorus,  grandfather  of  the  historian  whom  Jomandes 
has  abridged,  claims  the  glory  of  driving  the  Vandals 
both  from  Italy  and  the  mainland.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  on  this  occasion  Genseric  meant  to  effect  a  per- 
manent occupation.  He  struck,  and  recoiled  to  strike 
again  with  more  effect.  To  these  and  similar  causes  we 
must  asciibe  the  fact  that,  though  perpetually  engaged  in 
predatory  expeditions,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
455  that  Genseric  actually  appeared  in  arms  before 
the  gates  of  Bome  ;  and  the  emperor,  on  his  part,  was  too 
,  much  engrossKl  with  the  Huns,  who  lost  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons  in  451,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  perils  which 
menaced  him  from  Africa.  We  have  already  biiefly  men- 
tioned the  miserable  court  intrigue  and  the  treacherous 
vengeance  of  a  woman,  which  brought  the  barbarian  to  the 
fruition  of  his  long-cherished  ambition,  and  to  the  summit 
of  the  Capitol.  To  the  annals  of  Italy  belongs  the  story  of 
her  ancient  Queen ;  how  again  and  again  she  arose,  after 
every  fall,  and  wrapt  around  her  faded  form  the  imperial 
purple,  though  pierced  in  a  hundred  places  by  the  barbarian 
dagger,  rent  by  faction  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  No 
enemy  more  fierce,  cruel,  and  rapacious  than  the  Vandals 
had  ever  appeai-ed  beside  the  Tiber  ;  never  had  the  great 

*  Prosper.,  p.  196. 
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metropolitan  dtj  been  despfnled  of  a  lugger  portion  of  ihal 
wealth  and  magnificence  which  she  henelf  had  gathered 
from  every  known  country  in  the  ciTiliced  or  nnciTiliaed 
world.  Bat,  after  all,  the  Vandal  waa  a  leei  formidable 
enemy  than  the  Ostrogoth  and  the  Lombard ;  for  the  latter 
were  ever  at  her  doors,  ever  prepared  to  establish  a  kingdom 
of  Italy ;  while  the  home  of  the  former  was  beyond  the 
seas.  The  real  injury  inflicted  apon  Bome  by  the  sncoesBfiil 
raid  of  the  Yandals,  was  the  violation  of  her  sanott^  and 
the  loss  of  her  prestige.  It  is  tme  that  Akric  had  stormed 
her  gates  and  plundered  her  treasures  half  a  century  before ; 
but  since  that  eventful  day,  Alario  had  perished  by  a  sadden 
retribution,  and  Attila  had  recoiled  before  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Name ;  and  the  Crothic  sword  had  compensated  for  its 
irreverent  violence,  by  triumphs,  won  in  the  name  of  Kome 
in  Southern  Gaul  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  Actios 
had  once  more  wooed  victory  to  the  Koman  eagles  in  the 
"  battle  of  the  nations"  upon  the  plains  of  Champagne. 

Borne,  therefore,  though  no  longer  a  living  power,  by  the 
terror  of  her  memory,  like  the  corpse  of  the  Cid  or  the  dead 
Douglas,  might  still  have  opened  a  pathway  through  her  ene- 
mies on  the  battle-field.  "  It  was  Genseric,^  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  a  French  writer,  "  who  taught  the  nations  to 
know,  by  a  language  expressed  in  acts  most  terrible  and  most 
intelligible,  that  the  expiring  lion  has  no  longer  claws,  and 
that  a  giant  in  swaddling-clothes  (un  geant  en  maillot)  is 
nothing  more  than  an  iniknt  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest." 
A  corse  in  its  winding-sheet  would  have  been  a  fitter  image  ; 
for  the  life  and  strength  of  Eonie  were  gone,  instead  of 
being  as  yet  to  be  developed.  The  nations  were  not  slow 
to  learn  the  lesson.  The  Visigoths  seized  upon  Spain  and 
Southern  Gaul ;  the  Burgundians  firmly  planted  them- 
selves in  her  western  and  central  districts ;  the  Franks 
began  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  North.  In  Italy, 
Bicimer,  a  barbarian,  was  for  fifteen  years  master  oi  the 
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sitaation,  imposing  and  deposing  Bomaii  emperors  at  his 
pleasure.  These  strange  events  have  been  recounted  in  their 
proper  place,  and  do  not  require  repetition  here. 

Genseric,  who  paved  the  way  for  them  all,  upon  his  return 
made  himself  master,  as  might  have  been  expected,  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Africa.  He  reigned  as  undisputed  lord,  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  frontiers  of  Cjrenaica.  But  it  was 
mainly  upon  the  Mediterranean  that  he  now  exerted  his  mili- 
tary force  j  for  here  was  at  once  the  last  remaining  support 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  best  resource  for  carrying  out  his  own 
future  designs.  The  timber  of  the  Atlas,  and  the  cunning 
shipwrights  of  the  African  province,  gave  to  the  captors  of 
Home  and  Carthage  an  excellently  equipped  fleet,  which 
rendered  them  masters  of  the  midland  waters,  and  struck 
terror  into  all  the  islands  and  cities  on  the  coast  which  still 
retained  allegiance  to  the  name  of  Kome.  Avitus,  who  had 
been  seduced  from  peace  and  happiness  in  Auvergne  to  the 
misery  and  peril  of  the  imperial  purple,  was  not  the  man  to 
organize  resistance  to  such  active  enemies.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Majorian,  his  successor,  after  a  romantic  visit  in  disguise 
to  the  capital  of  his  enemy,  attempted  to  descry  the  weak 
points  in  his  political  position.*  Upon  his  return  to  the 
forces  which  he  was  amassing,  he  found  that  the  deceit  of 
Genseric  had  been  more  deep  and  successful  than  his  own. 
It  had  tampered  with  his  Gothic  confederates;  and  the 
treachery  of  these  men  cost  him  his  fleet.  Majorian  him- 
self was  but  the  puppet  of  Ricimer,  as  the  Empire  was  the 
plaything  of  the  barbarous  races.  He  fell  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  and  at  the  command  of  Kiciraer,  near 
Tortona,  a.d.  4G1.  Genseric,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
subtle  in  policy  as  formidable  in  war,  was  more  or  less  con- 
cerned with  all  the  barbarian  movements  by  which  the 
domination  of  Rome  was  finally  cast  ofl*,  and  Italy  subjected 
to  the  Northern  sword.      He  intrigued  with  Attila  and  his 

•  Lecture  V.  p.  256. 
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HuBi,  as  we  hare  already  seen ;  he  bronght  tbe  Alan! 
Ib^orian  while  the  latter  was  indulging  in 
qnering  Africa,  and  engaged  in  listenuig  to  the  premature 
COBgratnlationB  of  officml  flattery,  irUoh  tbepoti of  BUsitiiu 
WM  ever  ready  to  poor  Ibrth ;  he  pubed  tka  Ptonoafan 
Oatragotha  upon  tbe  Greek  enpfra  in  4M  aad  46S,  nA 
paralyzed  thereby  the  poHtied  aMmott^'BjmatiaaaimA 
upon  the  West ;  ha  eomfinted  and  abeMad,  ifha  did  vHita- 
tirely  instigate,  Eurie,  the  VMgoA  king,  in  hia  find  dcdUM- 
tion,  which,  in  479,  stripped  the  finpire  of  all  HmM  ifaudnsd 
to  it  in  Spain  and  in  Ganl,  of  PpoTmo^  Anvargn^  and  Vhct* 
bonne.  In  the  mean  time,  ooorted  by  Leo  in  tbo  9m^  and 
by  Bidmer  liinuwlf  in  tbe  Weat,  deepite  of  aarcnl  kiail 
disasten,  the  neoeanry  resnlta  of  wide^read  and  adren- 
tnrons  expeditions,  he  maintained  the  prestige  of  the  Tandal 
name,  and  assumed,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  the  position  of  the 
moat  powerful  potentate  in  the  world.  The  peculiar  genius 
of  the  leader  and  his  people,  leas  distinguished  for  military 
qualities  than  that  of  many  among  the  new  contempotaneous 
nation^Jitien,  were  there  not  such  strong  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  might  almost  tempt  us  to  ascribe  their  origin  to 
the  Slavic  rather  than  the  Teutonic  stock.  The  war,  for 
instance,  between  the  Franks  aud  Bomans  upon  the  one 
part,  who  were  eager  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  Majo- 
rian,  and  the  Yisigoths  and  Burgundians  on  tbe  other, 
who  stood  forth  as  the  defenders  of  Kicimer,  was  fostered 
by  Yandal  intrigue,  and  enabled  Genseric  to  make  himself 
naater  both  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  It  nearly,  also, 
gave  him  Sicily,  tbe  necessary  complement  of  bis  conquests, 
and  the  great  object  of  his  ambitious  deaigiis  j  for,  now 
that  Alexandria  and  Carthage  had  been  alienated,  Sicily 
alone  could  feed  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Italinna  them- 
selves, wearied  with  tbe  revolutions  in  the  palace,  which 
were  revived  at  the  pleasure  of  one  who  was  an  Arian  in 
religion  and  a  barbarian  in  blood,  threw  themselves,  as  a  last 
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resouroe,  upon  the  emperor  of  the  East,  and  requested  him 
to  patronize  and  support  an  emperor  who  was  connected 
with  his  own  court  —  Anthemius,  grandson  of  that  An- 
themius  who  had  administered  affairs  at  Byzantium  during 
the  minority  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  Leo,  therefore, 
the  Eastern  emperor,  flattered  by  the  application,  supported 
the  claims  of  Anthemius.  Genseric  naturally  supported,  or 
more  probably  suggested,  the  candidateship  of  Olybrius, 
not  only  because  he  could  not  tolerate  any  combination 
between  the  East  and  West,  but  because,  also,  Olybrius  was 
the  husband  of  Placidia,  daughter  of  Yalentinian,  whose 
other  daughter,  Eudoda,  had  been  married  to  Huneric,  his 
own  son.  These  matters,  however,  have  been  already 
narrated,  with  more  minuteness,  in  a  former  lecture.*  The 
Vandal  king  commenced  hostilities  by  his  usual  forays  on 
the  coast.  But  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  not  yet 
reached  the  military  decrepitude  of  Home.  A  menacing 
embassy  was  sent  to  Carthage,  which  declared  in  express 
terms  to  Genseric,  that,  if  he  did  not  desist,  the  imited 
forces  of  the  two  emperors  would  be  directed  against  him. 
Genseric  still  continued  his  opposition.  A  formidable 
armament  was  collected  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  what 
was,  for  the  last  time,  a  combination  of  the  forces,  moral 
and  material,  which  once  obeyed  the  summons  of  Kome.  A 
fleet  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  galleys,  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  men,  sailed  from  Con- 
stantinople to  conquer  Carthage,  and  expel  the  Vandals 
from  Africa.  The  means  were  assuredly  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  Sardinia  and  Tripoli  at  once  suc- 
cumbed. The  army  was  close  upon  the  capital.  The 
Vandal  troops  are  described  as  demoralized  in  spirit  and 
greatly  reduced  in  number.  The  Byzantine  historian,  in 
the  usual  vainglorious  style  of  his  court,  is  certain  that,  had 
BasiliscuS;  the  imperial  general,  advanced  at  once,  the  enemy 

*  See  Lectare  V. 
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mast  have  been  swept  from  knd  and  aea ;  hat,  bj  one  cf 
tboee  sndden  and  singular  revolntkma  of  fortime  wbick 
characterize  the  history  of  these  timea»  in  a  few  hours  all 
18  changed.  Genseric  obtains  a  tmoe  for  three  days;  he 
gets  up  a  fleet  of  flreships,  precipitaies  them  upon  the  great 
Boman  armament,  and  assails  them  fierody  under  cover  of 
the  confusion.  The  immense  armada,  which  had  cost 
130,000  lbs.  of  gold,  is  utterly  scattered  and  destroyed,  Hke 
its  modem  antitype,  to  which  it  has  been  frequentty  com- 
pared The  success  of  Genseric  is,  of  coarse,  ascribed  ta 
treason ;  though,  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the 
traitor.  Procopius  makes  no  scruple  iji  direetly  accuaing 
the  commander,  Basiliscus  ;  but  no  evidence  is  broi^ht 
forward  which  justifies  such  a  charga  Basiliscus  gallantly 
clung  to  the  wreck  of  his  armament,  and,  after  obtaining  re- 
inforcements, reappeared  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  and  avenged 
himself  by  defeating  a  Vandal  fleet.  Idatius,  the  Spanish 
chronicler,  with  more  plausibility,  ascribes  the  victory  of  the 
"Vandals  to  tLe  treasonable  complicity  of  Aspar  and  Arda- 
burus,  Arian  Goths  of  distinction  and  high  command  in  the 
expedition.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  vaguely  speculate  upon  the  amount  of  sympathy 
which  identity  in  religion,  and  close  communion  in  blood 
and  political  interest,  may  have  produced  among  the  bar- 
barians beneath  the  Homan  banners  and  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  were  brought  into  the  field.  But  whether  with 
or  without  ass>i.stance  in  the  hostile  camp,  the  Vandal  king 
evidently  overreached  his  victorious  foe,  as  he  did  once 
before,  when  on  the  point  of  perishing  in  Spain.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  ancient  opinion  should  have 
ascribed  the  successes  of  the  Vandals  to  policy,  meaning 
thereby  stratagem  and  deceit,  rather  than  to  valour  in  the 
open  combat.  Not  only  were  the  Vandals  saved  for  the 
moment,  but  the  recoil  of  its  long-meditated  blow  was 
nearly  fatal  to  the  Eastern  court.     Genseric  united  himself 
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with  the  Ostrogoth  chieftains,  who,  bj  a  sudden  etmp,  nearly 
made  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople.  The  capital, 
however,  was  saved  from  the  Goths  by  the  same  Basil- 
iscns  who  has  been  accused  of  conspiring  with 
them.  But  he  and  the  emperor  Leo  were  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Yandal 
ravages  elsewhere.  In  Italy,  the  long  cmmbling  relics  of 
the  £ibric  of  imperial  power  at  last  collapsed.  On  the 
23rd  of  August,  476,  Odoacer  placed  his  foot  npon  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
Empire  of  Kome  had  passed  away.  Leo  died  at  Constan- 
tinople in  hopeless  depression  :  nothing  was  left  for  his 
successor  Zeno  bat  to  make  peace  with  the  Vandals,  who 
were  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Epirus,  and  had  sacked  Nicopolis. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  remain.  We  will  give  them,  because 
they  explain  the  limits  and  power  of  the  Yandal  kingdom 
at  what  may  be  regarded  the  period  of  its  highest  prosperity. 
The  Vandals  were  to  remain  masters  of  all  Northern  Africa, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  :  the  Balearic  isles,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  were 
to  be  theirs  :  perpetual  peace  was  henceforth  to  subsist 
between  the  Eastern  emperors  and  the  Vandal  king  :  an 
amicable  arrangement  between  the  courts  of  Constantinople 
and  Carthage  should  determine  all  claims  based  upon  the 
dowry  of  Eudocia,  wife  of  Huneric,  and  all  possible  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
A  fair  and  strong  dominion,  a  brilliant  political  prospect ! 
and  yet,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  the  Vandal  dominion, 
but  the  civilization  of  Northern  Africa,  had  passed  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.*  The  treaty  was  managed  on 
the  part  of  the  Eastern  emperor  by  Severus,  a  man  whose 
virtues  were  worthy  of  the  ancient  days  of  Rome.  To  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  personal  character  must  be  ascribed 

*  ProcopiuB,  Bell.  Vand.  i.  7. 
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the  fitvouraUe  tenni  obtuned  for  the  Ontholio  obigy  ftom 
soch  an  unpromiaiDg  xi^;otuitor  m  the  Yandal  king.  The 
chnreheB  were  reopened  ;  the  bishope  reoelled ;  the  captiTeB 
permitted  to  retom  to  Italj,  upon  payment  of  a  stipulated 
nnaom.  Qenaerio  pressed  barbaiie  presents  upon  the  noUe- 
minded  ambassador.  "  The  onlj  gift  I  can  oonsiBtentlj  with 
mj  dutj  accept,"  was  the  replj,  '*  is  the  permission  to  redeem 
fix>m  slavery,  at  mj  own  expense,  mj  countrymen  who  have 
been  made  captive  by  the  sword." 

Henceforward  the  brief  annals  of  the  Vandal  race  are 
simply  a  tale  of  disaster  and  decay.  The  great,  though 
savage  and  remorseless  mind,  whioh  had  given  Qiganisstion 
to  the  rude  elements  of  barbaric  strength  existing  in  his 
tribe,  and  breathed  into  that  tribe  the  wonderful  spirit, 
undefinable  in  words,  whioh  is  a  national  life,  was  now  about 
to  pass  away,  and  none  other  arose  to  supply  its  place.  If 
individual  genius  could  create  nationality,  the  genius  of 
Genseric  might  perhaps  have  achieved  the  task.  Of  the  great 
Theban  commander  who  fought  at  Leuctra  and  Mantiuea, 
it  has  been  said,  that  he  made  the  glory  of  his  country  by 
hb  life,  and  destroyed  it  by  his  death  ;  that 

"  her  warlike  pride 
Rose  by  bis  arm,  and  perish'd  at  his  side." 

Of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Yandals,  the  same  assertion  may 
be  made,  in  a  sense  still  more  emphatic  and  complete. 
When  he  assumed  the  supremacy,  the  Vandals  were  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  enemies,  enfeebled  by  their  devotion 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  in  au  age  and  in  a  country 
where  war  and  the  arts  of  war  wei-e  everywhere  para- 
mount ;  nor  could  they  adopt  the  ordinary  expedient 
of  barbarian  tribes  when  hard  pressed  by  famine  or  the 
sword.  Migration  was  impossible.  Europe  had  been 
already  traversed ;  no  more  unravagod  lands  lay  before 
them ;   the   broad   waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  they 
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washed  up  against  the  Spanish  shores,  interposed  a  barrier 
to  their  further  progress,  and  denied  them  a  refuge  from 
the  vengeance  alike  of  their  natural  enemy  and  their 
hereditary  rival, — the  Roman  and  the  Goth.  But  at  the 
death  of  their  daring  and  successful  leader,  the  Vandals 
were  lords  of  a  dominion  which  promised  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  :  they  had  beaten 
the  Roman  in  Spain,  and  supplanted  him  in  his  favourite 
province  of  Africa ;  they  had,  for  the  moment,  far  outstripped 
the  Goth  in  the  race  for  political  power  and  consolida- 
tion which  had  now  arisen  among  the  new  barbarian 
nationalities  ;  they  had  set  their  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the 
imperial  mistress  of  the  earth ;  they  had  sacked  Rome,  scared 
Byzantium,  despite  of  her  impregnable  position ;  scattered  her 
armaments,  and  swept  the  Mediterranean.  Yet,  within  a  few 
years,  these  traditions  were  disgraced,  the  brilliant  promise 
falsified,  and  this  solid  power  shattered  into  fragments  which 
were  never  again  to  unite.  Genseric  died  January 
25th,  477.  Like  Augustus,  he  desired  to  secure  the 
stability  of  the  fabric  of  his  own  creation  by  the  testamentary 
provisions  of  his  will.  With  one  only  of  these  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and  its  wisdom,  though  intended  to  remedy  an 
acknowledged  evil,  is  perhaps  open  to  dispute.  As  we  shall 
see,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
vingian  Franks,  the  common  practice  among  the  barbarians 
of  dividing  an  inheritance  between  the  existing  male  chil- 
dren of  the  deceased,  was  a  fruitful  source  of  rivalry, 
bloodshed,  and  political  weakness.  Genseric  devised  a  some- 
what singular  remedy  for  the  mischief  produced  by  this 
practice.  He  determined,  by  his  last  testament,  that  the 
eldest  male  member  of  the  royal  family  for  the  time  being 
should  always  sit  upon  the  Vandal  throne.*  Thus,  if  the 
brothere  of  Huneric,  the  elder  son,  were  disappointed  of 

*  Procopius,  Bell.  Vand.  i,  7. 
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the  anal  Aan  m  the  njai  iMfitege  Mfmt  their 
deetii,  they  wcfe  eouoled  bj  the  nieelioB,  thefe  a*  the  death 
of  Hnnerie  himael^  thejvouldaopphoit  hiseoiuiliytheiii^ 
d  aeniorit J.  The  conaeqnflBoea  la^  be  eanly  ooBJeetmedL 
Honeric  ouulilved  to  flialce  awwpr  with  BMat  of  the 
vfao  would  inherit  on  this  prineipH  in  frvoor  of  hie 
child  HiUeric ;  andeo^'theroagh'' wenhiaBMaaiiraB,  that 
Hilderie  ereatnalfy'  snooeeded  to  the  thrane  withovt  die- 
pvte^  thooi^  entiiri J  Gieciaed  hf  edneatioa  and  long  nm- 
denoe  in  CanstanttnopH  and  moie  than  anqpected  of  a 
leaning  to  the  dogma  of  Athanaaina, 

The  hiatorj  of  the  Yandal  decadenee  under  the  aoooaa- 
aoTi  of  Geneerie  is  not  [iliaiiil  to  oootemplate  or  to 
relate.  Am  the  oonetitiition  of  an  indiridoal  diatingaiahed 
im  great  physical  strengrthy  lapidlj  detmorates  when  his 
preTious  exertions  are  relaxed,  so  it  often  is  with  the 
military  strength  of  nations.  The  Vandals,  perpetaally 
fighting  battles  upon  the  Mediterranean  waters,  swooping 
upon  the  provinces  of  both  empires,  laying  siege  to  cities, 
and  defeating  the  armies  sent  to  relieve  them,  resembled  a 
Tictorious  athlete  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  training  and 
his  powers.  Bat  the  same  Vandals,  sank  in  the  lap  of 
Carthaginian  luxury,  amid  the  meretricious  allurements  of 
that  civilization  which  they  once  had  deemed  it  their  special 
mission  to  destroy,  debased  by  the  passion  for  spectacle,  by 
the  soft  and  splendid  clothing,  the  rich  viands,  the  wines, 
and  the  courtesans  of  Rome,  may  be  compared  to  the  athlete 
who  has  quitted  the  arena  for  a  life  of  profligate  indulgence 
and  debauchery.*    Both  illustrate  the  old  maxim,  "  Ck)rrup- 

*  It  is  thuR  that  Procopius  detcribes  the  new-bom  luxury  of  the 
Vandals :  —  'E^  8row  A.tfivijv  ^^r^ov,  /SaXaveioic  re  oc  vvtiiravTiQ 
iirrxp4(>^fO  Iq  ixdcTi^v  iffikpavj  ra<  rpatriKy  uvaaiy  7rXi)0ou<Ty,  o<ra 
St)  yii  Ti  Kai  Od\a<r<Ta  i}5i<TTd  re  Kai  dpitrra  ^spii.  'Expv<rop6povv 
fk  WC  iiri  ir\fX(tTOV  Kai  yirjCiKtjv  IffBiira  ijv  vvv  "SijpiKifv  KaXovaiv 
d/in-ixofiiroi,  Iv  re  Oidrpoic  Kai  iirToipOfiioi^  xai  ry  dXXy  iviraBiiq., 
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tio  optimi  est  pessima."  The  great  military  activity  of 
the  nation  which,  under  Genseric,  had  battled  for  fifty  years 
against  Rome,  sank  suddenly  into  inaction,  aud  none  of  its 
leaders  had  the  wisdom  to  launch  their  warriors  once  more 
into  a  new  sphere  of  activity.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  such  a  sphere  might  have  been  found  at  their  very 
doors,  and  subsequently  was  found  by  the  perspicacious  genius 
of  Justinian  or  his  generals.  The  restless  and  turbulent  tribes 
of  the  Moors  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Koman 
empire,  and  they  continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Vandal  kings.  Yet  the  latter  failed  to  see  the  immense 
advantage  to  be  gained,  moral  as  well  as  political,  by  the 
prosecution  of  sustained  operations  against  them,  and  the 
erection  of  forts  upon  their  frontier.  There  was  yet  another 
cause  which  materially  contributed  to  the  rapid  decadence 
of  the  Vandal  power.  The  firightful  disputes,  or,  indeed, 
the  actual  conflicts  between  the  Arian  and  orthodox  parties 
in  the  Church,  rent  the  very  vitals  of  the  state,  and  brought 
about  its  dismemberment.  It  is  natural  to  contrast  the 
policy  of  Genseric  in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  great 
Italian  Ostrogoth,  Theodoric;  nor  can  we  contemplate  the 
two  without  pronouncing  a  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Both  were  Arian  princes,  both  had  to  deal  with  a 
strong  CathoHc  element  in  their  newly-organized  empire. 
But  Theodoric  had  the  more  difficult  task,  for  he  was 
involved  in  personal  relations  with  the  metropolis  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  and  had  the  all-powerful  prestige  of 
Rome  for  his  antagonist.  Only  ten  years  were  left  to  the 
successors  of  Theodoric  to  carry  out  his  policy  and  consoli- 
date their  power,  before  they  were  assailed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Eastern  empire ;   more  than  half  a  century 

Kai   TrdvTuv   fid\t<rra   Kwi^yitrioiCy   tclq   diarpijidg   Iwoiovvto,      Kai 
<T<l>i<nv  bpxHffTal  Kai  fiifioi   dKovfffiara.   t€  <rvxvd  Kai  Btafidrup  oaa 
fiovcTiKa    Ti    Kai    d^ioB'iara    iv    dvOpuiiroig    ^i;^/3an'«    ilvai.  —  Bdl. 
Vand.  i.  6. 
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dftpeed  between  the  death  of  Genaerio  tad  the  appetnoioe 
of  BeliflariiiB  upon  the  African  shores.  Yei^  despite  of  its 
distant  situation,  its  special  advantagei^  and  aronmnlated 
means  of  defence,  the  "Vandal  kingdom  and  its  Arian  draxch 
were  overthrown  by  the  Greeks  in  the  short  iqiaoe  of  three 
months,  while  it  took  the  same  Greeks  twenty  years  to 
eradicate  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy.  Fanaticism,  we  may 
gather  from  Salvian  and  others^  was  a  prominent  ftature  in 
the  national  character  of  the  Vandals.  ''  Against  whom  are 
we  to  go)"  said  some  of  his  officers  to  Genseric^  when  start- 
ing upon  an  expedition.  "  Against  those  with  whom  God 
is  wroth,"  was  the  reply.*  In  the  spirit  of  ianaticB^  they 
accepted  their  mission,  to  slay,  bum,  and  destroy,  as  the 
instruments  of  God's  vengeance  to  punish  the  crimes  of 
Kome  ;  in  the  same  spirit  they  appear  to  have  undertaken 
an  Arian  propagandism  which  brought  them  into  contact 
with  a  power  more  mighty  than  their  own,  and,  chafing  at 
opposition,  their  zeal  attained  a  fervour  which  rendered 
them  incapable  of  toleration,  charity,  policy,  or  forethought; 
and  they  fell,  as  they  deserved  to  fall.  There  was  this 
excuse  for  their  blindness.  The  fall  of  the  empire  of  the 
West  seemed  doubtless,  in  their  eyes,  to  involve  the  fall  of 
Latin  Christianity.  The  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Sucves,  were,  like  themselves,  partisans  of 
Arius.  The  Frankish  battle-axe  had  not  yet  become  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  Italy,  and  the  ignominious  defeat  of  the 
great  Byzantine  armada  removed  even  the  remotest  appre- 
hension of  peril  coming  from  the  East.  Yet  it  was  from 
the  East  that  the  storm  broke  upon  them,  and  they  were 
utterly  unable  to  protect  themselves  against  its  fury.  With 
a  brief  glance  at  its  coming,  and  its  effects,  we  must  close 

this  lecture.     Huneric  succeeded  his  father 

'in  the  year  476  :   he  sat  upon  the  Vandal 

throne   until    the   close   of    484.       The    incidents  of  his 

*  Procopius,  Bell.  Vand.  i.  5. 
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reign  may  briefly  be  summed  up.  The  quarrels  and  con- 
flicts of  the  reigning  family,  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
the  increasing  brigandage  of  the  Moors,  exhibit  the  feebleness 
of  the  government,  and  the  gradually  deteriorating  condi; 
tion  of  the  people.  The  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople, consequent  upon  the  treaty  already  mentioned, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  interference  of  the  strong  and  politic 
Justinian  in  African  affairs.  The  provision  made  by  Gen- 
seric  in  his  will,  insured  assassination,  or  murder  disguised 
under  legal  forms,  for  all  possible  claimants  of  the  throne. 
Accordingly,  Huneric  almost  immediately  proceeded  to  make 
away  with  his  sUter-in-law,  his  nephews,  and  many  other 
members  of  his  family ;  nor  was  the  sanguinary  process  stayed 
except  by  his  own  decease.  With  respect  to  the  hostility 
and  gradual  encroachments  of  the  Moors,  we  have  information 
which  shows  the  singular  uniformity  subsisting  through  all 
ages  in  the  character  of  those  wild  tribes ;  in  their  way  of 
life,  and  method  of  warfare.  Assailing  their  enemy  simul- 
taneously at  several  points,  and  always  falling  back  before 
serious  and  solidly-organized  resistance,  they  wearied  out 
the  Vandals  by  years  of  this  intangible  warfare,  and  pushed 
their  conquests  so  far,  that  the  later  rulers  of  the  latter 
nation  were  in  danger  of  seeing  their  dominion  confined  to 
the  old  proconsular  province.  With  the  Catholics,  the  earlier 
relations  of  Huneric  had  been  exceedingly  amicable.  He 
permitted  them  to  re-open  their  churches,  to  celebrate 
divine  service  in  accordance  with  their  own  ritual,  and  even 
to  elect  a  metropolitan  bishop  of  Carthage.  But  he  was 
resolute  in  his  refusal  to  permit  proselytism  among  his  own 
subjects.  The  Catholic  clergy  were  as  resolute  in  their 
endeavours  to  attempt  it ;  and  hence  arose  a  conflict  of 
persecution  on  the  one  side,  and  of  unyielding  defiance  on  the 
other,  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  insured  the  success  of 
Belisarius  when  he  appeared  as  the  champion  of  Catholic 
rights  against  Arian  injustice  and  oppression.      One  curious 
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fiMtnie  in  the  oontait  affionfa  m  gnKfibic  ptotore  of  the  ixtom. 
The  Vandal  long  forbade  hia  aabjeots  to  enter  the  Cathdic 
ohnichesj  he  atrictlj  prohilnied  CSath<^  ministers  firom 
reoeiTing  within  their  walls  an  individoal  dad  in  the  Vandal 
garb.  The  CatholioB  replied,  that  all  garbs  woe  admissible 
into  the  house  of  God,  and  that,  so  far  as  they  "were  eon- 
oemed,  none  should  be  exeladed.  The  king  rejoined  bj 
plsdng  soldierB  at  the  entrance  of  the  ohnrohes,  armed  with 
a  long  pole  terminated  by  an  iron  oomb.  When  a  wor- 
shipper approached  clad  in  the  Vandal  garb^  and  wearing 
the  long  hair  which  was  still  the  cherished  indication  of  free 
Tentonic  blood,  he  was  assailed  by  the  sentinel,  and  his  hair 
torn  oat  by  the  roots  with  this  formidable  implement.* 

The  measures  of  Huneric  did  not  stop  here.  When 
making  his  oonoesflions  to  the  Catholics  at  the  instance  of 
of  his  sister-in-law  Placidia,  and  Zeno,  the  Eastern  emperor, 
he  had  not  unreasonably  stipulated  for  the  accordance  of 
similar  privileges  to  the  Ariaus  in  the  dominions  of  the 
latter.  These  concessions  Zeno  was  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  ratify.  Exasperated  by  what  he  considered  the 
unfidr  dealing  of  his  Catholic  rival,  and  the  insolent  pre- 
tensions of  his  own  Catholic  subjects,  Genseric  closed  their 
churches  and  banished  five  thousand  of  them  among  the 
Moors.  The  edict,  addressed  in  Latin,  by  ^  Hunerix,  Rex 
Vandalorum  et  Alanorum,*'  to  ''  all  the  nations  subject  to 
his  authority,'*  against  the  '^  Homoousioi,"  or  Athanasian 
Catholics,  still  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  documents  of  its  class.  The  churches  of  the 
Catholics  were  shut  up,  their  worship  prohibited,  their 
ecclesiastical  property  confiscated,  and  their  metropolitan, 
with  his  bishops,  banished  to  Corsica  or  the  most  barbarous 
districts  of  the  African  mainland.  This  edict  was 
to  take  effect  in  the  middle  of  the  year  484. 
Huneric  died  in  the  following  September,  '*  eaten  of  worms,** 

*  Victor  Vitensis,  ii.  14. 
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and  recalling  to  the  orthodox  sufierers  under  his  persecution, 
the  fate  of  Sylla  and  the  blaspheming  king  of  the  Jews.  They 
might  well  be  excused  for  imagining  a  special  intervention  of 
Providence  in  their  behalf  During  the  last  few  months  of 
the  tyrant's  reign,  all  the  apparatus  of  pagan  persecution  had 
been  revived  against  them  ;  the  scourges  of  steel  wire,  the 
horrible  iron  pincers  and  knives,  the  plates  of  heated  metal, 
even  the  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  executioner 
and  the  Arian  priest  were  everywhere  :  gibbets  and  crosses 
lined  the  roads.  Gundamand,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
materially  modified  these  tyrannical  ordinances.  Throughout 
his  reign,  and  that  of  the  two  monarchs  who  followed  him, 
the  Catholics,  though  still  regarded  with  jealousy,  once  more 
regained  the  exercise  of  their  privileges.  In  the 
year  487,  we  find  deliberations  held  at  Rome 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  lapsed  imder  Arian 
persecution.  The  Eoman  Church,  with  that  rigidity  ot 
practice  and  inexorable  will  which  has  been  so  long  the 
secret  of  her  triumphs,  visited  the  guilty  with  the  severest 
retribution.  A  life-long  penance  alone  could  obtain  com- 
munion for  ecclesiastics  upon  their  death-bed.  The  laity 
were  treated  with  proportionate  sternness.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  Rome  finally  subdued  Arianism,  and  has 
since  subdued  so  many  scarce  less  formidable  foes.  Her 
whole  history  has  been  an  illustration  of  this  policy.  Is  it 
likely  she  should  change  it  now  1 

The  reign  of  Gundamund,  which  lasted  until  496,  and  that 

of  Trasamund,  which  lasted  until  523,  present 

.  1        ,  .     ,        «  .   ^         .  .  r         -^D.  496—523. 

no  special  subjects  oi  mterest,  except  so  tar 

as  the  relations  of  these  monarchs  with  the  Ostrogoths 
assist  us  to  understand  what  is  otherwise  unintelligible; 
how,  namely,  the  Vandals  of  Africa  suffered  a  kindred 
people  to  perish  in  Italy  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy, 
and  so  paved  the  way  for  their  own  destruction.  Trasa- 
mund, the  Vandal  ruler,  had  married  Amalafreda,  the  sister 
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of  Theodoric,  the  great  Ostrogoth  ting  of  Italy.  Ui)On  her 
husband'^  death,  Amalafcedii,  a  w^mau  of  haugbty  and 
ambitious  spirit,  and  intolerant  of  a  private  station,  con- 
8[)ired  against  HiJderic,  tLe  new  king,  who  had  seized  the 
throne  in  agreement  with  the  testamentaiy  regulation  of 
the  founder  of  the  djiiasty.  The  authority  of  Oenserlc,  and 
his  royal  blood,  which  ran  in  HildericB  veins,  were  tw) 
strong  for  the  alien  queen.  Her  party  were  routed,  she 
lierself  was  pursued  into  exile,  captured,  and  imprisoned. 
While  Tlieodoric  lived,  his  world-wide  fame  and  iufluenee 
protected  his  sister ;  but  immediately  upon  his  death,  the 
unfortunate  Gothic  princess  was  brought  forth  from  prison 
and  beheaded.  A  large  number  of  the  nobility  of  her 
nation,  who  had  accompanied  her  to  Africa  upon  her  idbt- 
riage,  shared  her  fate.  The  effusion  of  so  much  Gothic 
blood  awakened  the  ire  and  indignation  of  their  kinemea 
beyond  the  seas.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  a  fleet  pre- 
vented the  Oiitrogoths  from  taking  immediate  vengeance. 
But  the  cniel  wi-ong  rankled  in  their  hearts  ;  and  when 
Justinian  meditated  his  fatal  blow  against  the  Vandal 
empii'e,  he  leccived  valuable  counsel,  refuge  for  his  fleets, 
and  the  material  aid  of  an  excellent  cavalry,  from  the  very 
men  whose  union  with  their  compatriots  of  German  origin 
might  have  foiled  his  carefully-planned  enterprise. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  causes  from  which 
this  enterprise  more  directly  sprang.  Hilderic,  grandaou 
of  Genaeric,  was  educated,  b&  has  been  said,  at  Constan- 
tinople. There  he  had  acquired  Greek  tastes,  and  was 
hononred  by  the  friendship  of  Justinian.  This,  indeed, 
recommended  him  but  little  to  hb  compatriots,  for  Jus- 
tinian was  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  heretics  in  general, 
and  of  Arians  in  ]«irticnlar.  No  th  with  standing  this,  liis 
grandiather's  name  obtained  for  liim  the  throne.  It  eonld 
not  secure  it  for  him  ;  for  this,  jwrsonal  qualities  were 
needed  which  ho  did  not  possess.     He  hated  the  mention  of 
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anything  connected  with  war&re ;  he  was  said  to  shiver  at 
the  clash  of  arms.  His  campaigns  were,  therefore,  vicariously 
carried  on  by  a  general  whom  common  report  designated  as 
the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  The  Vandal  Achilles,  how- 
ever, did  not  justify  his  name,  and  was  shamefully  defeated 
by  the  Moors.  Gelimer,  a  brave  and  skilful  leader,  was,  on 
the  Vandal  principles  of  inheritance,  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion,  led  his  troops 
against  the  victors,  and  avenged  the  dishonour  of  the  Vandal 
arms.  His  soldiers  proclaimed  him  king  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  He  soon  practically  asserted  his  authority  by  im- 
prisoning Hilderic,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
seat  of  government.  Justinian,  indignant  at  the  de- 
position of  his  early  friend  and  complacent  ally,  immediately 
dispatched  a  menacing  embassy  to  Carthage,  demanding  his 
restoration.  The  embassy  was  treated  with  neglect;  but 
Justinian  was,  as  yet,  unprepared  for  war,  and  tried  the 
effect  of  a  second  message,  in  which  he  requested  that 
Grelimer  and  his  two  nephews  should  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. Gelimer  haughtily  answered,  "that  the  Vandal 
nation  had  deposed  Hilderic,  in  the  undoubted  exercise  of 
its  right;  that  he  himself  had  occupied  the  throne  as  its 
legitimate  heir;  and  that  if  the  Greek  violated  the  treaty 
which  Zeno  had  concluded,  he  and  his  people  would  know 
how  to  defend  their  rights."  Justinian  was  infuriated,  and 
at  once  resolved  on  war.  His  councillors  by  no  means  par- 
ticipated in  their  master's  zeal,  and  Procopius,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  whole  narrative,  records  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  invasion  of  Africa,  with  a  minuteness  very  in- 
teresting at  a  period,  which,  like  the  present,  is  so  frequently 
occupied  with  kindred  topics.  But  we  must  pass  them  over. 
A  dream  which  visited  Justinian,  really  or  in  pretence,  and 
the  more  substautial  assistance  afforded  by  the  treason  of 
Godas,  governor  of  Sardinia,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the 
emperors  advisers,  and   brought  affairs  to   a   crisis.     The 
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• 

iUnBfeiicraa  Beluuiiu^  alretd j  datingniilwd  in  Fteua 
§u%  WM  appointed  to  command  the  new  armament.  It 
oompoeed  of  ten  thousand  infimtrj  and  &f9  thomand  CKwwJrj. 
A  fleet  of  Ave  hundred  veasels  and  twenty  tiionand  mari- 
ners eonvejed  this  army  to  the  shorea  of  Africa,  at  the  rwrj 
spot  where  Gasar  had  hmded  upon  his  African  expedition, — 
a  place  called  Capntvada,  on  the  confines  of  tiie  prorinces  of 
Bjaaoene  and  Tripolitana.  This  place  was  sdeeted  beeanae 
the  last-mentioned  district  had  lately  been  aoqnired  from  the 
Yandals  by  the  revolt  of  a  Boman  officer,  and  offered  a  seeon 
retreat  apon  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt^  in  caae  of  disaster.  Flro- 
copios,  who  was  secretary  to  the  general,  mm,  it  8eem% 
determined  by  another  dream,  in  which  he  beheld  men 
carrying  earth  and  the  flowers  it  bore  into  the  palace  of 
BelisariaSy  to  accompany  the  fiiyoarite  of  fortune  to  the  war.* 
His  acconnt  of  the  expedition  affords  as  an  insight  into  the 
character  and  constitution  of  what  still  was  called  a  Boman 
army.  Under  the  old  eagles  had  now  crowded  the  various 
populations  of  the  world, — Oreeks,  Grermans,  Sarmatians,  and 
Orientals ;  the  Goth,  with  his  long  lance  and  formidable 
broad-sword ;  the  Alani,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
curious  mail,  formed  of  bones,  and  resembling  scale-armour ; 
the  riders  of  the  Asiatic  desert,  swarthy,  mis-shapen  Huns, 
and  Parthians,  wielders  of  the  far-famed  Parthian  bow  ;  the 
Syiians,  bearing  ponderous  maces  of  iron,  which  crushed 
helm  and  cuirass  at  a  stroke ;  the  Armenians,  with  their 
broad  bucklers,  and  sabres  of  double  edge,  whicli  seem  to  have 
resembled  the  modem  yataghan.  The  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline among  such  an  heterogeneous  army,  and  their  judicious 
combination  in  action,  a  task  greater  than  that  achieved  by 
Alexander,  by  Ccesar,  or  even  by  Hannibal,  is  no  small 
proof  of  the  moral  courage  and  military  genius  of  Belisarius. 
Before  quitting  the  Dardanelles,  he  hung  up  two  Huns 
mast  high,  who,  in  a  drunken  fit,  had  murdered  a  comrade, 

*  Bell.  VanJ.  i.  12. 
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and  wkd  their  aayage  and  irritable  oountiTnien  showed 
symptoma  of  insubordination,  he  assembled  the  whole  army, 
and  addresBed  them  in  an  admirable  speech.  "  You  see,"  he 
said,  *'  what  has  been  the  punishment  of  these  ruffians.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  determined  to  do  my  duty.  But  I  will 
permit  no  man,  though  he  be  the  bravest  warrior  of  the 
army,  to  carry  into  battle  against  the  enemy  hands  which  are 
not  pure  and  innocent  of  crime.  Valour  which  is  not  ac- 
companied by  justice  cannot  possibly  be  victorious."  *  To 
these  principles^  thus  boldly  proclaimed,  he  inflexibly  ad- 
hered, and  to  them  he  owed  his  very  singular  success. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  three  months  after  their 
quitting  Constantinople,  the  armament  first  landed 
upon  the  African  continent.  It  was  immediately 
directed  upon  Carthage.  A  small  place  named  Syllectum 
was  captured  by  the  advanced  guard ;  and  here  Belisarins 
had  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  to  the  people  of  the 
province,  that  he  came  not  as  their  enemy,  but  as  their 
liberator  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals.  The  excellent 
discipline  observed  by  the  invading  force,  and  the  presence 
of  the  fleet  upon  their  right  flank,  rendei-ed  it  easy  for 
them  to  advance  as  far  as  Decimum,  about  ten  miles  from 
Carthage.  Here  was  some  difficult  ground  ;  a  defile,  salt 
marshes,  and  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  running  inward 
from  the  coast.  At  this  spot  Grelimer  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  cut  his  enemies  to  pieces,  or  drive  them  into  the 
sea.  Three  corps  (Tarmeey  headed  by  himself  and  his 
brothers,  were  intended  to  assail  them  at  different  pointa 
But  the  excellent  dispositions  of  Belisarius,  who  had  pro- 
tected his  front  and  fiank  with  chosen  troops,  and  the 
accidental  delays  which  almost  always  occur  in  movements  so 
concerted,  frustrated  the  plans  of  Gelimer,  and  caused  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  two  divisions  commanded  by  his  brothers. 
The  dead  body  of  Ammatas  was  left  upon  the  field,  and 

♦  Bell.  Vand.  i.  12. 
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John  the  Armenian,  with  the  Greek  vanguard,  chaaett  the 
Vandal  fugitives  to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  Gelimer,  how- 
ever, himself,  with  the  main  body,  obtained  some  success, — a 
aaccess  BO  alanuing  to  Frocopius,  that  he  does  not  hesitnte 
to  say,  that  Belisariua  and  all  his  army  were  on  the  verge  of 
destruction,  and  that  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Gelimer  is 
solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  judicial  blindness  which  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  his  advantage.*  "  Quern 
Deus  vult  perdere  piins  dementat,"  he  repeats,  with  more 
piety  than  confidence  in  the  genius  of  his  commander.  But 
Belisarius,  with  his  main  body,  had  not  yet  been  engaged  ; 
they  were  strongly  posted  in  a  fortified  camp ;  they  were 
animated  with  an  excellent  spirit ;  and  their  comrades  bad 
been  already  victorious.  There  is  no  reason,  humanly 
speaking,  to  believe  that  tliey  would  have  been  beaten  i 
and  it  is  surely  uiprt'  reasonable  to  asciibe  tlip  i-esult  to  the 
general  goTemment  of  the  Ood  of  battles,  than  to  claim 
any  qieraal  intervention  on  their  behalf  The  Vandals,  at 
any  nte,  were  seized  with  panic,  and  fell  back,  not  upon 
their  capital,  but  in  the  direction  of  Numidia.  Carthage 
lay  exposed  to  the  invader.  It  was  night  when  Belisarius 
reached  the  gates,  and  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  with 
torches  to  welcome  him  into  the  streets ;  but,  dreading  a 
surprise,  he  bivouacked  outude  the  walls.  On  the  morrow, 
the  festival  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  patron  saint  of  Carth^e, 
Belisarius,  the  representative  of  Rome  and  the  champion  of 
Catholic  Christianity,  amid  the  thundering  acclamations  of 
the  inhabitants,  passed  through  the  capital  of  Africa,  and 
the  central  seat  of  Ariau  power,  ascended  the  Palatium, 
and  seated  himself  in  Gelimer's  royal  throne.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  Boman  fleet  was  seen  to  double  Cape  Carthage, 
irhence  it  passed  onward  to  cast  anchor  in  the  Tunisian  lake, 
vhich  formed  the  spacious  harbour  of  the  towitt 

The  capital  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Greeks,  who  checked 
•  Eell.  Vand.  i.  10.  f  Ibhl.  \.21, 
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*  pillage,  and  behaved  with  studied  moderation.  But  the 
Vandal  king  was  naturally  determined  to  strike  another  blow 
for  his  empire  and  his  faith.  He  recalled  Tsason,  his  brother, 
who  had  been  dispatched  to  reduce  the  rebel  Grodas,  and  col- 
lected the  whole  force  of  his  nation  for  a  final  effort,  about 
three  months  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  and  in  the  middle 
of  December.*  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Africa 
was  fought  at  a  spot  called  Tricameron.  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  perennial  rivulet,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Carthage. 
Procopius  gives  us  all  particulars,  and,  after  the  approved 
manner  of  the  ancients,  reports  verbatim  the  speeches  of 
Gelimer  and  his  brother.  They  contain  the  stock  argu- 
ments and  exhortations  proper  for  such  an  occasion,  and  are 
only  remarkable  for  the  statement  of  the  king,  that  his 
troops  were  ten  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  his 
enemy.  As  this  would  increase  their  number  to  something 
considerably  beyond  one  hundred  thousand  men,  we  must 
suspect  an  exaggeration,  either  on  the  part  of  Gelimer,  to 
sustain  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers,  or  on  that  of  Procopius, 
to  magnify  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen.  The  battle  was 
at  first  bravely  disputed :  Tsason  j:epelled  three  several 
times  the  cavalry,  who  charged  again  and  again  under  John 
the  Armenian.  A  last  effort,  supported  by  the  lancers  who 
formed  the  body-guard  of  Belisarius,  was  successful.  The 
heroic  Tsason  was  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  the  whole  Vandal 
front  gave  way,  and  the  army  took  refuge  in  the  imperfectly- 
intrenched  camp,  where  they  had  placed  their  women  and 
treasures.  But  by  this  time  the  Greek  infantry  had  crossed 
the  rivulet,  and  advanced  with  steady  and  serried  front  be- 
hind the  victorious  horsemen  of  the  Armenian.  At  the  sight, 
Gelimer  lost  heart ;  he  mounted  his  horse,  and,  without  any 
communication  with  his  officers,  fled  from  the  field  and  the 
doomed  fortunes  of  his  people.  When  no  orders  came  from 
the  royal  tent,  and  the  king  could  nowhere  be  found,  the 

*  Procopius,  BeU.  Vand.  ii.  3. 
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Yandil  camp  was  thrown  into  oonfiuioii  md  dimmj.    Be- 
BiBtanoe  was  at  once  abandoned ;  ike  soldkfa  fled  in  aH 
directions ;  and  the  army  of  Belianias  won,  without  f  nrtiier 
conflict^  the  aocomnlated  treaeores  whiek  the  Tandals  had 
carried  with  them  from  Carthage,  hot  had  kcked  the  oomage 
to  defend     The  historian  speaks  with  astonishment  of  the 
gold  and  the  silver,  the  wealth  and  qilendoar  of  the  spoUi 
which  so  many  years  of  snooeasfol  plonder  had  torn  from 
eTery  province  of  the  Empire  to  adoni  the  baiharic  homea 
of  these  northern  pirates.    The  oonqnerora  ware  intoxieated 
with  their  good  fortune,  and  became  so  utterly  disorganiaed 
in  the  pursuit  of  hidden  riches,  or  beauty ,  that^  had  the 
enemy  returned,  they  might  have  been  slan^itered  to  a 
man.     For  five  days  and  nights,  John  the  Armenian  pur- 
sued the  fugitive  king.    Unhappily,  this  gallant  cavalry  officer 
met  the  fate  of  the  Red  King  in  the  New  Forest,  being 
accidentally  pierced  by  an  arrow  which  had  been  discharged 
at  a  bird.    His  death  and  the  consequent  delay  saved  Gelimer 
for  the  time,  and  enabled  him  to  take  re^ige  in  the  inacces- 
sible sierras  which  surround  Hippona,  the  modern  town  of 
Bona.     Belisarius,  who  had  followed  him  thus  far,  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Carthage,  in  order  to  reduce  the  outlying 
islands  and  provinces  of  the  Vandal  empire.    This  sojourn  at 
Hippona,  however,  had  not  been  unprofitable ;  for  he  contrived 
to  capture  there  many  Vandal  nobles,  and  all  the  treasures 
which  Gelimer  had  intrusted  to  Boniface  for  transmission 
into  Spain,  whither,  as  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  seems 
to  have  meditated  a  return.     Besieged  by  Pharas,  an  ofiicer 
of  Belisarius,  with  several  of  his  nobles,  among*  the  Mauri- 
tanian  mountains,  he  endured  the  bitterest  privations.  Pharas 
ofiRered  to  him  terms,  which  are  worth  notice,  because  they 
disclose  the  character  of  the  Greek  court  and  the  policy  of 
the  Greek  empire.     The  emperor,  it  was  suggested,  would 
confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Patrician,  give  him  some 
disciugushed  ofHce  about  his  own  person,  and  a  handsome  pen- 
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sion,  gnaranteed  upon  property  in  land  It  was  not,  however, 
without  enduring  still  bitterer  humiliation  in  his  own  person, 
and  witnessing  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  women  and  yoong 
children,  that  Grelimer  at  last  surrendered.  He  was  trans- 
ported to  Carthage,  and  received  there  by  Belisarius, 
March,  534.  It  isrelated  that  the  captive  prince  burst 
into  laughter  u|K)n  being  introduced  to  the  Boman  general ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  laugh  proceeded  from 
the  aberration  of  an  overtaxed  intellect,  or  from  a  sudden 
sense  of  his  own  folly,  the  mockery  of  fortune,  and  the 
instability  of  all  human  things.  Belisarius  was  recalled, 
as  is  well  known,  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  Justinian  ;  but 
he  bore  vrith  him  to  Constantinople  the  once  formidable 
king  and  nobility  of  a  conquered  empire,  crowds  of  captives, 
and  cartloads  of  treasure.  The  city  of  Constantine  had 
supplanted  her  great  western  rival,  had  far  surpassed  her  in 
the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  advantages  of  situation,  in  the 
elaborate  creations  of  art ; — but  one  thing  was  wanting, — 
the  long  glories  of  the  Triumph,  as  it  swept  up  the  Sacred 
Way,  and  scaled  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  graced  by  the 
treasures  of  vanquished  nations  and  the  forms  of  their 
fettered  kings,  and  accompanied  by  the  pealing  acclamations 
of  a  great  j)eople,  —  these  things  had  been  the  imperial 
dower  of  Rome ;  but,  as  yet,  they  had  been  denied  to  the 
professed  inheritress  of  her  traditions  and  her  power.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  common  exultation  that  the  Greek 
beheld  the  mimic  jmgeant  of  Belisarius  pass  on  its  way 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  from  the  bankers  of 
the  Hippodrome  to  the  gorgeous  throne  erected  for  Justinian 
and  Theodora.  Nor  was  the  procession  unsuited  to  recall 
the  ancient  pomp  of  the  old  heroic  days — the  more  sub- 
stantial trophies  which  commemorated  the  victories  of  the 
Republican  generals  or  the  Cjesars  of  the  Empire.  There 
were  to  be  seen  the  riches  which  Genseric  had  rifled  from 
Carthage,  from    Rome   herself^   and  from  many  a  subject 
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province ;  thrones  of  gold ;  ohaxiota  once  elaborately  adorned 
for  the  service  of  imperial  ladies ;  glittering  heaps  of  jewels ; 
golden  vases,  and  all  the  massive  plate  which  had  passed 
from  Italian  palaces  to  palaces  of  equal  splendour  beyond 
the  seas ;  even  the  sacred  vessels  which  Yespaaian  and  Utos 
had  transported  from  Jerusalem  to  Eome.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  the  more  augost  spectacle  of  a  captive  king,  who, 
dad  in  a  robe  of  scarlet^  and  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen, 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  yet  without  sigh  or  tear,  the 
words  of  bitter  experience  wrung  from  the  lips  of  the 
Hebrew  sage  —  ^'Vanity  of  vanities:  all  is  vanity."  The 
degradation  reached  its  extremest  depth,  when  the  un£br- 
tunate  prince  arrived  at  the  elevated  platfcmn  upon  which 
the  emperor  was  seated,  by  the  side  of  the  tojbI  harlot  who 
shared  and  disgraced  his  dignity.  There  he  was  stripped  of 
his  scarlet  robe,  and  compelled  to  prostrate  himself  before 
a  throne  upon  the  steps  of  which  his  own  heroic  ancestor 
had  almost  placed  his  foot.* 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  closing  scene  of  Vandal 
history.  The  king,  unwilling  to  renounce  his  Arian  pro- 
fession, found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Justinian,  and  wa:s 
refused  the  dignities  which  had  been  promised  at  his  capitu- 
lation. The  people,  drafted  into  the  Greek  army,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  perilous  Persian  campaigns,  were  gradually 
consumed  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  few  who  remained 
behind  in  Africa  joined  in  the  formidable  revolt  of  the 
mercenaries,  who,  at  the  instigation,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
Vandal  women  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  connection 
proclaimed  themselves  independent  of  the  Empire,  and 
asserted  a  right  to  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered  with 
their  swords.  But  upon  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  even 
this  remnant  was  expelled,  with  all  the  Vandal  women 
found  iu  the  country.  Never  was  a  national  extermination 
more   complete.      Modern   travellers  have   imagined  that 

*  Procopius,  Bell.  Vand.  ii.  9. 
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traces  of  the  UDfortunate  Yandal  race  may  be  discovered 
among  the  Berbers  and  other  fsdr-skimied  tribes  which 
inhabit  part  of  the  Moorish  territory  ;  the  eye  occasionally 
discerns  among  the  swarthy  African  troops  of  France  a  &ce 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  remote  Teutonic  origin  ;  but  the 
test  of  language  fails  to  support  any  such  ethnological  theory. 
The  white  skin  of  Europe,  and  the  light-coloured  eye,  are 
found  in  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  as  well  as  upon  the  upper 
ridges  of  the  Mauritanian  Atlas.  The  Vandal  who  lefb  the 
land  of  his  adoption  in  the  vessels  of  Belisarius,  might  have 
truly  sung  the  plaintive  song  of  the  Qeuei  : — 

"  Cha  tm,  chs  tm,  eha  tUl  tin  tuUe." 
We  return,  we  return,  we  return  no  more. 


LEOTUEE  VIII. 

THE  BOMAK  PBOYINCE  OF  OAT7L— THB  BT7BGUKDIANS 
_THX  VISIGOTHB— THB  FBANK& 


''Gtllia^  Ititlia  Tirtn  qnm  prmiodk,^ 

Piorr,  HitL  NaL  iu.  4. 
"  L«idftnt«iii  tetrioo  rabinde  YiiHa, 
Qnod  Bnrgmidio  rnatH  meakittua, 
Tnfondwit  addo  eonrnm  bntfrou" 

Sid.  Apoll.,  Carmen  zfi.  5—7. 
"  la  BhodMmm  proptiot  prcdnmn  fines 
lliaiidorida  fixnniy  aeo  tni  pfngnan  mnnwii 
Sed  roignure  Getis." 

Sn>.  Afoll.,  Pan.  AviH,  t.  801-~808. 
''Mitia  depone  caput,  Sicamber :  adora  quod  inoendisti,  incende  quod 
adorftsU."— St.  Bemi,  apud  Greg,  Tur.  ii.  84. 


Synopsis. — Ethnology  of  France. — Celts,  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans. 
— Gaul  completely  Latinized  by  the  Roman  conquest :  its  unfortunate 
condition  ;  alleviated  by  the  Church.  —  Great  inroad  of  Germans, 
▲.D.  406.  The  BuRQUhT>iANS  :  their  history  and  character. — Tlie 
Visigoths  :  foundation  of  their  kingdom  in  Gaul ;  its  history;  a  per- 
sonal sketch  of  its  kingTheodoric,  by  Sidonius. — Desire  of  the  V  isigoths 
to  restore  the  Empire  in  their  own  name;  finally  succumb  to  the 
Fbanks. — Origin  of  the  Franks  ;  description  of  them  by  Sidonius  ; 
their  early  relations  with  the  Roman  empire.  —  Merovius  and  the 
Merovingians ;  their  political  character. — Clevis ;  his  baptism,  wars, 
and  conquests  ;  subdues  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  ;  is  made  Roman 
patrician. — The  matters  principally  to  be  remembered  in  Merovingian 
history. — ^The  great  Austrasian  and  Neustrian  schism. — The  Austrasianf: 
attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  power  in  their  own  hands ;  they  succecMi  in 
the  persons  of  the  ^Mayors  of  the  Palace. — Origin  and  nature  of  the 
office.  —  Pepin-le-Vieux.  —  Dagobert. — The  Rots  fain^ans. — Pepin  of 
Heristal  consummates  the  triumph  of  Austrasia  over  the  Neustrians. — 
Charles  Murtel,  the  actual  ruler  of  France  ;  his  active  life  and  itMiown 
in  war ;  defeats  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Tours  ;  quarrels  with  the 
Church;  dies. — Pepin -le-Bref;  reconciled  to  the  Church;  aiils  the 
Papacy  against  the  Lombards  ;  obtains  the  Pope's  sanction  to  dethrone; 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  ;  bestows  the  Exarchate  on  the  Pope  ;  dies  : 
bis  character. 

France  is  resolvable  into  its  ethnological  elements  more 
easily,  perhaps,  than  many  other  motiern  nations,  if  we  are 
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content  to  panse  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  investigation. 
The  basis  is  undoubtedlj  Celtic.  Gaels,  or  Gaols,  with  their 
kindred  Kjmri,  formed,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  lectnre, 
the  first  wave  of  the  great  living  tide  which  rolled  onward 
from  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
The  first  of  these  two  families,  in  the  opinion  of  their  accom- 
plished historian,*  exhibit  all  the  most  salient  features,  the 
special  merits  and  defaults  of  the  race— their  most  striking 
personal  characteristics.  The  Kjmri,  less  active,  less  dis- 
tinguished for  intellectual  power,  nevertheless  possess  more 
solid  qualities  and  greater  stability.  To  them  is  owing  the 
main  support  of  social  classification  and  order, — the  ideas 
upon  which  Theocracy  and  Monarchy  rest.  As  the  impact 
of  fresh  emigration  drove  these  united  tribes  ever  forwards, 
it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  they  finally  became  con- 
centrated in  that  "land  of  the  West"  which  so  long  pro- 
claimed their  presence  by  its  name.  The  same  destiny  which 
had  pursued  them  across  Europe,  awaited  them  even  in  their 
final  resting-place.  The  pressure  of  new  tribes  from  beyond 
the  Srhine,  in  search  of  lands  and  settlements,  and  the  steadily 
advancing  tread  of  the  Eoman  legions  from  the  South,  drove 
the  Celt  at  last  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Armorican  penin- 
sula, just  as  in  our  own  island  his  kinsmen  were  driven  into 
the  wilds  of  Cornwall  and  of  Wales.  In  this  isolated  spot, 
strengthened  by  an  immigration  of  their  own  race  from  the 
Britannic  isles,  they  have  contrived  to  maintain  their  national 
type  to  the  present  day,  despite  the  aggression  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Norman,  and  that  amalgamation  of  races  which 
civilization  is  continuously  working  out  in  a  great  country 
like  France.  We  must  not,  however,  be  led  into  the  error 
of  supposing  that,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Celts  into 
Armorica,  the  Celtic  element  was  also  withdrawn  from  the 
general  population  of  Gaul.  On  the  contrary,  it  continued 
to  underlie  the  whole,   forming  a  substratum  of  national 

*  Thierry,  Hist.  de3  Gaulois,  Introduction. 
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character,  which  all  ethnological  etudents,  tuid  indeed  all 
careful  observers,  cannot  fall  to  recognize  even  now  in  the 
moderu  French.  "  A  Frenchman,"  sayB  Thierry,  "  it  has 
been  m;  desire  to  know,  and  moke  others  know,  a  race  Ironi 
which  nineteen-twentictha  of  iia  Frcuchmen  descend."* 
About  600  yeAts  befui-e  Christ,  the  advance  of  the  Peraian 
monarchy  to  the  ahorea  of  the  ^geau  Sea  drove 
muny  of  the  Asiatic  Ureeks  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  there  to  seek  new  fortuuea  and  a  new 
home.  Amongst  them  were  the  people  of  M&ssitia,  who 
fouuded  Marseilles,  in  Gaul,  and,  therefore,  introduced  a 
Greek  colony  into  what  was  then  ao  entiiely  barbarous 
laud.  But  the  actual  effect  of  such  an  element  upon  the 
ethnological  type  of  the  whole  people,  must  have  been  in- 
finitesimally  Bmall  ;  it  probably  resembled  that  produced  by 
the  presL'iico  of  Eurupiviu  factoHoa,  in  llic  seveiitiieiith  cen- 
tury, npon  the  coast  of  Hindostan.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely 
have  deserved  mention  here,  had  it  not  been  that  many 
writers  have  been  induced  to  exaggerate  its  influence,  from 
the  fact  that  Cieaar  mentions  the  very  general  use  of  Greek 
characters  by  traders  &om  the  interior  of  the  countty.  Bat 
the  use  of  Greek  characters  does  not  even  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language.  What  Ctesar  found  existing  was  pro- 
bably something  analc^us  to  the  arrangement  made  by  our 
mis^onaries  and  others,  to  espi-esa,  in  Roman  letters,  the  rude 
articulation  of  savage  tribes,  Nevertheieaa,  Greek  culture 
and  Greek  learning  must  have  exercised  a  certain  amount  of 
influence  among  the  people  of  the  southern  coast.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  connection  with  Greece  imported  several 
Greek  words  into  the  French  language.  There  are,  I  suspect, 
very  few  which  may  not  be  regarded  as  having  passed  through 
an  intermediate  channel,  or  as  the  ordinary  appropriations 
of  modem  BCJence. 

•  Tl^icrry,  Hitt,  ilc^  Gauloie,  Introductloa. 
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About  51  B.C.,  Caesar  invaded  Graul.  From  that  invasion 
we  may  date  the  era  of  its  complete  Latinization. 
Long  before  that  period,  Koman  relations  were 
widely  extended  over  those  portions  of  the  country  which 
were  coterminous  with  Italy,  or  which  bordered  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  is  to  the  terrible  and  exterminating 
wars  waged  by  the  first  of  the  Caesars,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  triumph  of  Koman  institutions,  customs,  literature,  and 
language,  —  a  triumph  so  complete,  that  it  reDdei*ed  the 
province,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  more  Koman 
than  Home  itself,  and  supplied  the  basis  of  something  more 
than  three-fourths  of  their  language  to  its  future  inhabitants. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

This  Latinizing  process  continued,  with  little  iuterruption, 
for  five  successive  centuries.  Grerman  tribes  were  perpetually 
crossing  the  Bhine  for  raids  and  forays  on  the  fertile  fields 
which  stretched  to  the  westward  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  practice,  we  hear,  firom  Caesar  himself,  was  older 
than  his  time.  But  no  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
before  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  Then  the  Germans, 
and  more  especially  the  Frank  confederation,  established 
themselves  in  Boman  Gaul,  and  effected  the  largest  and  most 
important  alteration  in  its  condition,  institutions,  manners, 
and  language,  which  the  country  has  ever  received.  The 
character  of  this  revolution  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent lecture  to  describe. 

One  other  large  infusion  of  new  blood  modified  the 
social  condition  of  France,  at  a  later  period  in  her 
history.  The  Scandinavian  sea-kings,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Danes  or  Northmen,  had  fixed  their  iron  grasp 
upon  so  many  fertile  regions,  were  not  induced,  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity,  to  spare  either  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land or  the  Franks  in  Gaul.  They  ascended  nearly  all 
the  rivers  of  Europe,  and  often  retained  permanent  posses- 
8ion  of  their  banks  :  soon  as  their  keels  were  seen  ploughing 
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the  onrren^  and  their  harm  iren  hflud,  ^  no  man,*"  aays 
Miohelet^  '^eyer  looked  behind  him.**  During  the  reigns  of 
the  feeble  saccesaore  of  Oharlemagne^  tbej  enooeeded  in 
ettebliflhing  themeelvet  in  France,  where  they  finally  won 
that  beautifol  fxroyinoe  which  atill  bears  their  name,  and 
fton  whioh  they  paated  into  our  own  ialand,  there  to  OBtabUah 
adynasty  which,  directly  or  indireetly,  was  dominant  foroen- 
tnriei^  and  oontribated  almoat  as  much  as  the  earlier  Saxon 
element  to  determine  the  type  of  our  natio^l  character. 

In  this  ethnological  sketch  of  the  oonstitnent  parts  of  the 
nranch  nation,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  anomalous  race 
fimnd  upon  the  Fyreoean  frontier.  The  Basqlie  tribes  offer 
a  problem  of  the  most  lively  interest  to  the  ethnologiBt  and 
historian ;  bnt  in  respect  of  oar  present  purpose,  tiiey  are 
not  so  important ;  for  I  cannot  r^rd  them  as  having  ex- 
ercised any  large  or  continaons  inflttenoe  upon  the  foimdation 
of  that  living  coDglomeration  which  constitutes  the  French 
people.  In  date,  they  are  probably  contemporary  with  the 
Celts,  and  may  be  recognized  in  the  Iberian  tribes,  whom 
the  latter  are  said  to  have  driven  over  the  Garonne  and  the 
Adour  into  the  mountainous  chain  which  forms  the  French 
and  Spanish  frontier. 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  more  systematically  the  out- 
growth of  modem  France  from  these  its  historical  ante- 
cedents. 

It  is  a  remark  not  unfrequently  made,  that  Home  has 
stamped  more  palpably  her  external  impress  upon  Gaul, 
than  even  upon  Italy  itself.  The  traveller  in  the  South  of 
France  sees  around  him  at  Aries,  at  Avignon,  and  at 
Nismes,  more  conspicuous  and  more  interesting  relics  of 
the  old  world  of  imperial  Rome,  than  he  will  again  behold 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alps,  before  the  towers  of  the 
Eternal  City  are  visible  upon  the  southern  horizon.  Some- 
thing analogous  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations. 
The  social  state  of  the  world  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Casars 
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may  be  more  clearly  and  minutely  traced  in  the  Bomanized 
Gaul  of  the  few  first  ChristiaD  centuries,  than  in  any  other 
country  which  obeyed  their  rule.  The  condition  of  Italy 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe ;  and  if  that 
description  is  correct,  it  is  obviously  not  in  Italy  that  we 
ought  to  seek  either  the  moral  or  material  appliances  which 
constitute  a  great  people  and  preserve  a  national  life.  But 
Gaul,  further  removed  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
capital,  continued  much  longer  to  exhibit  indications  <^ 
actual  physical  well-being,  political  action,  and  intellectual 
activity.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  task  to  enlarge 
upon  these ;  but  that  duty,  in  one  particular  conception 
of  it,  has  been  discharged  by  an  accomplished  writer  who 
has  just  passed  away  from  among  us.  It  would  per- 
haps be  impossible  to  find  a  student  of  modem  history 
who  has  not '  read  the  lectures  of  Sir  James  Stephen, 
and  still  more  impossible  to  find  one  who,  having  read 
them,  has  not  yielded  to  the  fiEiscination  of  their  clear  and 
graceful  eloquence ;  but  among  these  lectures,  I  know  of 
none  executed  with  more  masterly  skill  than  that  which 
contains  his  description  of  the  Komano-Gallic  province, 
during  the  period  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  useless  to  go  laboriously  over  the  same  ground. 
I  shall  only  state,  in  brief  and  general  terms,  conclusions 
which,  though  conscientiously  formed  from  the  study  of 
other  authorities,  for  the  most  part  may  be  verified  and 
illustrated  by  his  remarks.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  they  should  also  be  compared  with  the  writings  of  a 
still  greater  man,  who  won  his  first,  and  perhaps  his  brightest 
laurels,  in  this  very  field.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
valuable work  of  a  distinguished  living  statesman,  who  has 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  destinies  of  his  country 
and  the  politics  of  Europe  —  the  "  History  of  European 
Civilization,'*  bv  M.  Guizot. 

Gaul,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  for  many  centuries 
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intended  against  Italy  under  Brenniu ;  under  Hannibal ; 
in  the  terrible  onalanght  of  the  Teuton  and  Kymrio  tribes 
repelled  by  Marina;  in  the  long  and  langninary  straggle 
£ar  life  and  liberty  against  Gnaar :  yet  we  have  also  seen 
that  she  eventually  became  more  Koman  than  Borne  herself, 
and  exhibited  a  social  aspect  so  brilliant,  in  literature,  in 
art,  in  commerce,  in  legal  learnings  in  political  affiursy  that 
she  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  centre  and  capital  of 
ancient  civilization.  The  detail  of  these  splendid  suooessea 
seems  to  exhibit  the  portraitore  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people  :  but  the  picture  has  a  darker  side.  Such  things  do 
not  prove  the  presence  of  that  fixedness  of  purpose  and  cha- 
racter which  is  the  strength  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  men ; 
or  of  that  undefiDable  sentiment  of  patriotic  virtue  which 
can  only  coDsist  with  the  consciousness  of  a  national  life, 
and  the  functions  and  duties  which  a  nationell  life  implies. 
The  products,  material  or  intellectual,  elicited  under  these, 
or  any  other  social  conditions,  however  glorious  or  bene- 
ficial they  may  appear,  as  they  do  not  spring  from  this 
source,  are  soon  discovered  "  to  have  no  root  in  them,"  and 
wither  away.  Graul  became  a  provincial  community  :  she 
never  again  was  a  People ;  neither,  therefore,  did  she  ever 
acquire  that  immutability  of  type  and  tenacity  of  life  which 
a  People  alone  can  possess.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
external  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  provincials,  in  a  few  years 
all  was  changed :  their  nationality,  their  civic  institutions, 
their  public  finances,  their  social  condition,  their  language, 
their  i*eligion.  From  the  description  of  Caesar,  it  might 
almost  seem  that  Gaul,  in  his  time,  possessed  something 
faintly  resembling  representative  institutions.  The  diets, 
or  councils,  to  which  he  so  often  refei's,  were  at  least  the 
conservators  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism,  even  though 
they  perpetuated  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  they  existed.  Under  Roman  domination, 
they  passed  away,  and  with  them  all  the  feelings  of  indepen- 
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dence  and  self-respect  wliich  they  might  have  nurtured  and 
kept  alive.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centur}%  the 
days  of  Roman  domination  were  numbered.  The  Imperial 
system  was  breaking  up  ;  the  barbarians  were  at  hand ; 
Gaul  was  especially  exposed  to  their  assaults,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  defend  Gaul  with  the  corrupt  executive  and 
diminished  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  emperors  had  recourse 
to  a  desperate  expedient.  "  They  dared,"  says  Michelet,  "  to 
pronounce  the  word  Liberty,"  at  least  they  attempted  to 
revive  the  old  tradition  of  the  free  diet,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Gaul  to  defend 
herself.  The  curious  and  important  rescript  addressed  by 
Honorius  and  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  the 
prefect  of  the  Gauls,  with  this  object,  may  be 
seen  in  the  pages  of  Guizot.*  But  liberty  and  free  institu- 
tions were  no  longer  words  to  conjure  with.  No  spirit  now 
obeyed  the  spell ;  it  fell  powerless  upon  the  denationalized 
descendants  of  the  men  who  had  fought  for  freedom  against 
Caesar  for  so  many  years.  The  provinces  and  towns  re- 
fused the  benefit ;  no  one  would  nominate  the  deputies^ 
no  one  would  go  to  Aries.  Centralization  and  unity 
were  contrary  to  the  primitive  character  of  all  ancient 
society  in  the  AVest  ;  the  local  and  municipal  spirit 
reappeared  everywhere,  and  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
stituting a  general  society  or  Country  became  evident. 
Tlie  towns  confined  themselves  each  to  its  own  walls  and 
its  own  afifairs,  and  the  Empire  fell,  because  none  wished  to 
be  of  the  Empire  ;  because  citizens  desired  to  be  only  of 
their  own  city.  Of  the  causes  which  brought  about  this 
social  demoralization,  we  have,  in  part,  spoken  elsewhere. 
In  the  first  place,  it  fared  with  Gaul  as  it  generally  fares 
with  conquered  nations,  who  throw  themselvest  with  a  sort 
of  spurious  enthusiasm,  into  the  habits  of  their  victors. 
They  lose  what   is  valuable  in  their  own  national  type  of 

*  Guizot,  Lcct.  ii. 
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another  in  the  fashionahle  watering-pli 
odious  middle-man,  or  bailifi^  was  left  i 
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fostered  a  numerous  band  of  dei)endent8^ 
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time-honoured  ties  by  the  introduction  c 
the  destruction  of  the  middle  class,  was 
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in   the    more    artificially    constructed    s 
Italy.     "  Latifundia  jjerdidere  Italiam,"- 
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stroyed   Italy,"   says   Pliny,   in  often-qu 
quite  as   certainlv  destrnvpH    lipr  r»nV»lps 
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system  of  administrative  despotism  peculiarly  grievous  for 
the  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  Empire.  "  It  spread  over 
the  Roman  world,"  writes  Guizot,  "  a  network  of  func- 
tionaries liierarchically  distributed,  well  linked  together, 
both  among  themselves  and  with  the  imperial  court,  and 
solely  applied  to  rendering  effective  in  society  the  will  of 
power,  and  in  transferring  to  power  the  tributes  and  energies 
of  society."*  The  evil,  always  oppressive,  became  immensely 
aggravated  when  Diocletian  introduced  a  sort  of  oriental 
absolutism  into  the  functions  of  civil  government,  and  con- 
stituted an  almost  Persian  system  of  administration  through- 
out the  Empire.  Gaul,  it  is  true,  possessed  a  greatness  of 
her  own,  a  municipal  greatness,  which  reproduced,  in  many 
miniature  types,  the  polity  of  imperial  Rome  ;  but  the  evil 
under  which  this  greatness  collapsed,  was  the  difficulty, 
'par  excellence,  of  all  modem  governments, — the  financial 
difficulty.  Each  municipality  was  made  res})onsible  in  the 
person  of  its  curials,  or  chief  officers,  not  only  for  its  own 
amount  of  taxation,  but  for  that  •£  the  neighbouring  district. 
The  rescripts  of  the  emperor,  therefore,  placed  these  unfor- 
tunate dignitaries  in  the  unenviable  ix>sition  which  the  "pub- 
lican" and  the  tax-gatherer  have  ever  occupied  in  all  ages 
and  among  all  nations  of  the  world.  Compelled  to  endure 
the  discontent  and  displeasure  of  the  government  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  pay,  and  of  the  people  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  tax,  they  soon  found  the  office  too  invidious  for 
endurance.  It  passed  from  the  hands  of  honourable  men 
into  that  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  who  did  not  allow 
any  sense  of  delicacy  or  honesty  to  tie  their  hands  in  the 
hard  battle  which  they  had  daily  to  maintain  with  the 
recalcitration  of  the  proprietor  and  the  extortion  of  the 
treasury.  Cajolery  and  evasion  were  employed  to  encounter 
arbitral^  exaction  and  violence.  The  land-tax  alone  amounted 
to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  thii-ty-five  per  cent,  upon  all  the 

*  Guizot,  Lect.  ii. 
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tu'o  }'cars'  undisturbed  tenure  a; 
to  confer  upon  any  occupant  a  le{ 
portions  of  mch  lands  were  heli 
veterans  discharged  from  regola: 
irere  at  once  a  reminiscence  oi 
partitions  of  land  among  the  di 
some  sort  a  singular  anticipat. 
Sir  J.  Stephen  has  pointed  out, 
cover  the  origin  of  one  among  t. 
of  all  the  fiscal  burdens  vkicb 
For,  "  to  promote  the  culture  of 
domains,  trere  invented  Corves, 
personal  services  in  conveying  the 
the  public  magazines,  and  in  repaj 
it  was  to  be  drawn."*  When  w( 
the  Roman  treasury,  in  addition 
imposed  a  poll-tax  upon  every  m 
teen,  and  upon  every  female  from 
up  to  their  sixty-fifth  year,  we  m 
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demanded  suffered  no  diminution,  the  burthen  was  im- 
mensely aggravated  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
remained  to  pay.  "  A  good  year,"  the  country  people  used 
to  say,  declares  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  *^does  not  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  harvests,  but  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
magistrates  sent  to  govern  us."*  A  sketch  by  the  same 
hand,  of  a  Homan  officer,  one  Seronatus,  is,  unfortunately, 
too  long  for  transcription,  but  it  sets  forth  with  the  graphic 
force  of  actual  experimental  knowledge,  the  monstrous 
avarice  and  capricious  tyranny  of  these  heartless  officials.t 
When  they  had  stripped  the  country  of  everything  it  con- 
tained, it  became,  of  course,  necessary  to  grant  exemption 
in  the  future.  The  great  natural  law  of  ex  nihilo  nifdlfit, 
*  nothing  is  produced  from  nothing,'  was  iuvincible  even  by 
the  cruel  ingenuity  of  an  imperial  tax-gatherer.  These  ex- 
emptions, therefore,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  devasta- 
tion which  had  been  produced.  In  Italy,  writes  Gibbon, — and 
what  was  true  of  Italy  must  have  been  true  to  a  still  greater 
extent  elsewhere, — "  an  exemption  was  granted  in  favour  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  English  acres  of  desert 
and  uncultivated  land,  which  amounted  to  one  eighth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  province."i  And  this  was  before  the  foot- 
step of  a  barbarian  invader  had  been  planted  on  her  soil !  No 
wonder,  then,  that  these  exactions,  wrung  from  the  lips  of  the 
sufferers  the  language  of  despair.  One  such  bitter  cry  from 
a  contemporary  may  teach  us  more  than  volumes  of  modern 
criticism.  "  So  numerous  were  the  receivers  in  comparison 
with  the  payers,  and  so  enormous  the  weight  of  taxation, 
that  the  labourer  broke  down,  the  plains  became  deserts, 
and  woods  grew  where  the  plough  had  been.  .  .  It  were 
impossible  to  number  the  officials  who  were  rained  upon 
every  province  and  town, — MagistH^  JRationales,  clerks  to 
the  prefecture.    Condemnations,  proscriptions,  and  exactions 

*  Sidonius  ApoU.  Epist.  iii.  6.  f  Ibid.  Epist.  ii.  1. 
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were  all  thoy  Ictmw  ;  ei^aclioiis,  iiot  fi'equect  but  peqietiuil, 
and  accom]:i[taii?d  by  iatokrablo  outi-ages.  .  .  But  the 
public  disti'Bss,  tlie  uuiversal  motiiiuttg,  vaa  wben  the 
aooQTge  of  the  census  came,  and  its  takei'a,  scattering  them- 
Bclvea  in  every  directiou,  produced  a  general  confusion,  thftt 
I  can  only  liken  to  the  miseiy  of  a  hostile  invasion,  or  of  a 
to«rn  abandoned  to  the  soldiery.  The  fields  were  measured 
to  the  very  clods  ;  the  trees  counted ;  each  vine-plant  num- 
bered. Cattle  were  r«gisterod  as  well  as  men.  The  crack 
of  the  lash  and  the  cry  of  the  tortured  filled  the  air.  The 
faithful  alave  was  tartiired  for  evidence  against  his  master, 
the  wife  to  depose  against  her  husband,  the  son  against  his 
Hire.  For  lack  of  evidence,  the  toi-tui-e  was  applied  to 
extort  oiic'»  own  witness  agaio.st  oneself^  and  when  natnre 
gkve  way,  they  ^rrotie  down  what  one  had  never  nttered. 
KaUi»r  old  age  nor  aicknefls  was  exempted  ;  the  sick  and 
tiw  infirm  were  alike  eammoned."*  It  was  upon  the  on- 
happy  cnrials,  as  we  have  just  said — and  every  man  whose 
estate  exceeded  twenty-five  arpents  bdonged  to  the  Curia — 
and  upon  the  owners  of  the  scanty  property  which  re- 
mained, that  the  duty  devolved  of  enforcing  these  devouring 
imposts.  But  who,  except  oue  of  those  unprincipled  specu- 
lators in  human  misery,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
would  willingly  be  a  curial  ]  Ho  man  of  honour  would 
accept  the  degradation  of  discharj^g  auch  a  duty  ;  no  man 
who  yet  retained  his  little  patrimony,  would  willingly  hazard 
it  all  in  an  office  which  rendered  him  personally  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  every  defaulter  in  his  district.  But  the 
imperial  polii^  provided  against  this  difficulty.  The  cnnab 
were  declared  the  serfs  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  like  serfii, 
tiiey  Were  bound,  body  and  soul,  to  their  unwelcome  poution. 
They  might  not  quit  the  country.  No  excuse  was  accepted 
(or  non-attendance;  They  were  not  permitted  to  become 
soldiers  under  any  circumstances,  or  to  enter  holy  orders, 
*  Ths  Letter  ol  LkcUDtios ;  Uiebelet,  p.  21. 
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except  upon  condition  of  making  over  all  their  property  to 
some  other  person  who  would  become  curial  in  their  stead. 
Death  was  not  a  deliverance,  for  the  oflSce  was  made  here- 
ditaiy.  They  were  even  compelled  to  marry,  in  order  that 
there  might  not  be  wanting  heirs  who  should  succeed  to 
their  functions.  Sometimes  the  Curia  was  barricaded  to 
prevent  their  escape.  For  a  tyranny  such  as  this,  even 
the  magnificent  title  of  "  most  noble  and  very  illustrions 
order  of  curials"  was  a  poor  compensation.  The  "very 
illustrious  order,"  despite  of  all  precautions,  died  out,  and 
t])e  unhappy  victims  of  their  compulsory  exactions  were 
reduced  to  repudiate  a  citizenship  which  entailed  upon  them 
more  miseries  than  the  invaders'  swoi-d.  Barbarism  was  pre- 
ferable to  a  civilization  which  plundered  and  ruined  them,  and 
they  accepted  Barbarism  as  the  more  tolerable  alternative. 
The  picture  dra^^Ti  by  a  contemporary  reveals  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  situation,  and  explains  a  revolution  which 
inisrht  seem  unintellimble  to  those  who  believe  in  the  ne- 
cessary  and  universal  triumph  of  intellectual  over  material 
force,  and  of  the  man  of  civilization  over  the  man  of  savage 
life. 

One  other  cause  of  this  de«:eneracv  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, — the  effect  of  Roman  rule  upon  national  spirit. 
Everywhere  it  was  the  policy  of  Home  to  create  among  her 
sr.bjects  an  abject  dependence  upon  herself :  if  they  required 
protection  from  a  foreign  enemy,  it  was  to  the  Koman 
legionary  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse ;  ii 
great  works  were  undertaken,  they  were  finished  upon  a 
Roman  model,  and  dedicated  to  uses  learnt  from  Rome ;  if 
an  ambitious  desire  for  militaiy,  civil,  or  intellectual  dis- 
tinction ever  arose  among  more  intelligent  minds,  it  was 
necessanlv  directed  into  a  Roman  channel.  Hence,  when 
tlie  support  of  Rome  was  withdrawn,  everything  collapsed  : 
the  people  had  been  in  leading-strings,  and  were  unable  to 
stand  alone.     "  The  groans  of  the  thrice- wretched  Britons," 
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Civilizaiiuu,  v.'iili  its  ti:icai    tyrao 
prDletarinB  wretcbednesB,  its   slai 
of  patriotic  wntiment,  on  the  oi 
would  hare  been  the  result  t     Th 
tMT«  resembled  tbe  devastatiDg  int 
conqneron,  Attila,  Tamerlane,  or  ' 
wonld  have  lost  tbe  accumulated  e 
yean  of  polished  life,  aod  relapsed 
wbich  the  Felasgic   ancestors   of 
emerged  before  the  era  of  autheotic 
of  re-creative  energy,  there  vas  a 
twcen  Asia  and  Europe — between  a 
fonn  of  social  life.     A  power  bad  fa 
more  mighty  for  the  restoration  of 
of  conqueror^  governments,  or  philc 
lot  of  tbe  Church  to  proclaim,  in  ni 
new  birth  of  Humanity.     The  reg« 
dual  was  a  type  and  an  earnest  of 
lace.      Hamanity  might  now  ren< 
eagle;  for  now.  nt  i-"*    -         ••      - 
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into  existence,  softening  down  their  savage  impulses, 
moulding  their  character,  and  shaping  their  destiny  into 
the  glorious  form  of  a  Federation,  inspired  by  her  own 
spirit ; — the  great,  but,  alas  !  too  imperfectly  realized  image 
of  a  common  Christendom. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  centuries, 
the  Church  had  firmly  established  herself  in  Gaul.  She  had 
her  centres  of  spiritual  action,  her  edifices,  her  bishops,  her 
officers,  her  writers,  her  martyrs.  In  another  fifty  years  she 
possessed  the  land.  The  old  national  Druidism  and  the  old 
Celtic  language  were  driven  back  into  theii*  last  fastnesses 
among  the  rocks  and  w^aves  of  the  rugged  Armorican  penin- 
sula ;  their  only  monument  is  to  be  found  in  the  cromlechs 
of  Morbihan,  and  in  the  wild  traditions  of  the  Breton 
peasantry. 

In  a  future  lecture  we  shall  point  out  how  it  was  that 
the  Church  stood  when  the  Empire  fell,  and  we  shall  also 
endeavour  to  describe,  in  general  terms,  the  position  which 
she  occupied  in  that  great  and  cardinal  crisis  when  the  old 
institutions  had  collapsed,  and  those  which  were  to  supply 
their  place  had  not  as  yet  been  developed.  Nowhere  was 
this  revolution  more  critical  than  in  Gaul ;  nowhere  is 
its  character  more  intelligible.  In  Gaul,  the  Barbarian 
found  a  much  more  favourable  field  for  his  ambition  than 
elsewhere.  She  jiossessed  no  mountain-rampart,  behind 
which  she  might  take  refuge,  as  the  Byzantine  behind  the 
Balkan,  or  the  Italian  behind  the  Alps.  The  Rhine,  if  we 
credit  Caesar,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  off*ered  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  inroads  of  either  Celt  or  Teuton,  as  either 
Celt  or  Teuton  felt  himself  in  condition  to  overpower  his 
rival  of  the  opposite  bank.  Neither  was  Gaul  the  seat  of 
the  central  power  :  she  was  an  outlying  province,  the  de- 
fences of  which  were  often  abandoned  when  peril  menaced 
the  capital.  No  such  prestige  attached  to  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Narbonne,  or   Toulouse,    as   disposed   its  shadowy  terrors 


of  art ;    B]ilendid    edifices,   etiru 
marbles ;  tkbrica  of  tlie  finest  t 
paintings,  and  jewels,  and  gold.* 
the  roving  hands  of  the  Bargund 
more  ^stematic  iavasion  of  the 
permanent  settlements  in  Gaul, 
alive,  Btirring  and  upright  among 
The  Empire  itself,  as  a  political 
feeble  organizations  which  form  a 
vegetable  life,  had  shrunk  back  be] 
tonchof  the  barbarian  hand.     Thi 
gone  with  the  legions  and  the  eagl< 
was  a  miserable  wreck  ;  the  old  i 
clientship  had   long   since    melted 
atmosphere  of  Kooiano-Celtic  life  ; 

•  The  iie>oriptioo  given  by  Sidonius  A 
iti  occnpnlioQ  by  (fae  YiBigotha.  thoagli 
•Miration,   mny  serve  to  ibow  bow 
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yet  undeveloped  ;  monarcby  was  no  more  than  a  rude  chief- 
tainship, incapable  of  assuming  the  place  of  a  settled  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  Church  was  the  only  existing  power  competent 
to  embody  the  ideas  of  law  and  order  before  the  eyes  of  mul- 
titudes of  invaders,  consisting  of  individuals  of  every  race  in 
every  stage  of  civilization.  Her  position  and  function,  there- 
fore, are  rightly  described  by  Guizot,  when  he  says :  "  The 
Christian  Church,  in  the  fifth  century,  presents  itself  as  an 
independent  and  constituted  society,  interposed  between  the 
masters  of  the  world,  the  sovereign,  the  possessors  of  temporal 
power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  serving 
as  a  bond  between  them,  and  influencing  alL"  But  of  this 
hereafter. 

It  is  time  to  explain  briefly  what  were  the  elements  oi 
this  barbarian  society  with  which  the  Church  was  thus 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
derived.  In  the  year  406,  the  formidable  gathering, 
mainly  of  Teutonic  tribes,  took  place,  occasioned  by 
the  ambitious  design  of  obtaining  indemnity  in  the  spoil  of 
the  Empire,  for  the  loss  of  those  lands  in  Eastern  Europe 
from  which  the  rolling  waves  of  the  great  Asiatic  inunda- 
tion had  swept  them  away.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former 
lecture,  that  the  left  wing  of  this  mighty  host,  imder 
Badagasius,  if,  as  is  little  probable,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
single  army,  were  annihilated  in  Italy  by  the  sword  of 
Stilicho  and  the  pestilential  vapours  with  which  the  pol- 
luted waters  of  the  Amo  bathed  their  camp.  The  fortunes 
of  the  right  wing,  consisting  principally  of  Vandals,  Suevi, 
Alani,  and  Burgundians,  who  turned  to  the  Bhine  rather 
than  to  the  Alps,  were  more  successftil  :  they  eflected  a 
lodgment  upon  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  they 
never  again  turned  their  f&oes  to  the  East;  and  thus,  as 
Gibbon  has  seen,  were  the  first  to  inaugurate 
the  new  system  of  things  which  substituted  itself 
for  the  Empire,  and  established  the  predominance  of  the 


to  liavf  ]io:i=i:sM'il  tlie  uiOjt  aUv 
some  other  cause,  they  were  ti 
narrow  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  i 
to  which  their  story  belongs :  it 
tore  devoted  to  itM  history.     Bat 
nearly  in  that  district  wbich  e 
name.     We  first  hear  of  them  as 
located  between  the  Oder  and  the 
the  river  Warta.  When  the  Gepidie 
the  Goths,  the  Burgundions  were  < 
the  advance  of  the  former  tribe  : 
refuge  in  Bomholm,  an  island  of  L 
tnmed  westward,  and  made  an  att« 
were  repnlsed  by  Probus,  but  pert 
sources  of  the  Main.       Jovian  al 
gave  them  lands  in  the  Genuanu 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centat 
adopted  Christianity,  but  under  an 
tells  ua  that  they  were  a  most 
youth  were 
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former  can  scarcely  have  been  an  enviable  one,  if,  as  Gibbon 
says,  he  was  made  responsible  for  failures  in  war  and 
irregularities  in  the  seasons ;  being  deposed  when,  from 
either  cause,  injury  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Burgundian 
common-weal.  Their  barbarian  wars  with  the  Alemanni, 
about  some  salt-pits,  or  salt-producing  stream,  have  been 
recorded  by  Ammianus,  but  would  scarcely  "deserve  men- 
tion, were  it  not  for  a  curious  story  which  connects 
the  Burgundians,  beyond  any  of  their  brethren,  with 
Rome.  They  claimed,  it  seems,  to  be  descended  from 
the  soldiers  of  Drusus,  who  had  garrisoned  the  German 
fortresses.*  This  can,  of  course,  only  have  been  true  in 
the  most  limited  degree  ;  probably  it  was  not  true  at  all. 
It  may,  however,  point  to  some  ancient  connection,  not 
without  its  fruits ;  and  may  also  explain  the  language  and 
feeling  of  the  Italian  party,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
summoned  the  Burgundians  to  their  aid  against  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  addressed  them,  though  with  very  small  eflfect,  as 
old  allies  and  kinsmen.t  Be  this  as  it  may,  Yalentinian  sum- 
moned an  immense  number  of  them  to  the  Rhine,^-eighty 
thousand,  say  some  accounts ;  and,  subsequently  repenting 
of  his  bargain,  or  being  unable  to  fulfil  it,  was  only  enabled 
to  get  rid  of  his  mercenaries  after  much  hard  fighting  against 
them.  Indeed,  he  entirely  owed  his  success  to  the  extreme 
strength  of  the  Gallic  fortresses,  and  the  inexperience  of  the 
barbarians  in  siege  operations.  In  the  year  413  A.D., 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  established  them- 
selves, by  consent  of  the  emperor,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  we  found  them  there  at  the  advent  of  Attila. 
They  aided,  it  may  be  remembered,  their  brethren  of  the 
east  bank  against  his  terrible  onslaught,  and  subsequently 
bestowed  upon  them  the  gift  of  orthodoxy,  which  they  had 
themselves   some   time    previously  acquired  in    the  more 

*  Orosius,  lib.  vii.  c.  32.  f  Lecture  VI.  p.  293. 
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OWhoBg  ttmmfhmt  vt  the  GaoHeb  praTinee.     Theae  «Tsoto~1 
iBCfWaed  tbeir  potitieal  greiCbe»  aaA  nilitai?  powier  ;  for 
WB  neU  And  tii«in  onited  viUi  tbe  Tisigotke,  u>d  MlMr  | 
mmorBammMed  baibMinMi  under  the  banner  o£  AttiU,  ia 
IkaffMt  worid-camUt  of  CUlou. 

In  die  raCMi  limc,  ik  Tuagottu  had  estKblUied,  clow 
bende  ifaen,  a  aeooud  powerful  kingdom  of  G«rmnn  origin, 
■>d^  vitli  tbe  Tud^tha,  thev  united  in  a  detenuined  mtvi 
MoeoBful   nttempt    to  drive   their  former  oomradw,   tlic 
Snevet,  beyond  tbe  limits  of  GauL      Bat  Tisigolbs  wul 
Borgundi&ns    vere    both,    in    oommon   with  kl| 
the  riwng  lArbBtim  notioDiditiM,  overshadowed, 
from  Italy,  by  tbe  power  of  the  great  Theodoric ;  and,  in 
«U  probability,  were  for  a  time  politicslly  dependent  wfwu 
the   Ofltrogotii  ci'own.      The   relations  betn-peii  them  werr. 
cerbiinly,  if  we  may  judge  from  ihe  dij'i(inj.i:ic  l.ingua^e 
already  quoted,*  not  those  of  equal  and  rivftl  potentates. 
With  the  fall  of  Theodoric,  tfab  state  of  semi-submisaicH] 
paaaed  away  :  bat  a  new  power  had  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  destined   to  play  the  chief  part  in    the  drama  ol 
Gaulish  history,  and  to  absorb  both  Burgnndian 
and  Visigoth  into  it8el£   The  Franks  were  becom- 
ing masters  of  the  North.    It  ia  perhaps  not  correct  to  speak 
of  them  as  a  new  power,  because,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
their  presence,  in  all  probability,  preceded  that  of  the  Eur- 
gundians  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bhine  ;  bnt  it  was  not 
until  the  great  victory  of  Tolbiac,  wherein  Cloria,  by  repel- 
ling a  meat  formidable  band  of  German  invaders,  consolidated 
the  strength  of  his  nation,  that  we  can  consider 
'the  Franks  as  constitating  a  power  nmilar  to 
ohatacter,  and  rivalling  in  strength,  the  already  settled  domi- 
nations of  Visigoths  and  Burgnndians  south  of  the  Ixare. 
With  the  Franks,  the  earliest  relations  of  the  Burgnndians 
were  of  a  Mendly  character.  Clovis  had  married  Clotilda, 
•  Locture  VI.  p.  300, 
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the  daughter  of  the  Burgnndian  king ;  but,  for  the  interests 
of  the  dynasty,  he  had  better  have  married  any  other  woman 
in  Europe  ;  for  the  Burgnndian s  were,  as  we  have  said, 
Arians,  and  Clotilda  was  a  Catholic, — the  only  Catholic  then 
living  in  all  the  German  nationalities;  the  only  woman  capa- 
ble of  influencing  the  Frankish  king  against  the  religion 
and  interests  of  her  countrymen,  and  inducing  him  to  direct 
the  formidable  power  at  his  disposal  upon  the  German  king- 
doms established  in  Southern  Gaul.  The  Catholic,  or  Latin 
party,  who,  in  Burgundy,  as  throughout  Gaul,  still  continued 
to  form  a  powerful  faction,  and  to  cling  to  the  old  Koman 
traditions,  were  naturally  inspired,  by  the  conversion  of 
Clovis,  with  the  highest  hopes,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
directly  invited  him  into  the  Burgundian  territory.  But 
henceforward,  until  the  year  534,  when  this  territory  was 
seized  and  appropriated  by  the  Franks,  the  main  incidents 
in  its  history  are  inextricably  mingled  with  that  of  the  latter 
race,  and  will  be  more  fitly  recorded  in  connection  with  it. 
Before,  however,  dismissing  the  Burgundian  from  special 
consideration,  it  is  right  to  say  a  word  upon  his  character 
and  habits,  for  they  evinced  a  somewhat  unusual  aptitude 
for  the  arts  of  civilized  and  settled  life.  The  very  name 
of  Burgundian  is,  by  some  authors,  said  to  be  a  sort  of 
nickname  given  to  the  tribe  in  scorn  of  their  predilection 
for  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations, — a  practice  which  seemed 
efteminate  to  the  hardy  warriors  who  boasted  to  Caesar  that 
a  roof  had  not  covered  their  head  for  years.  The  story 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  of  their  descent  from  the 
soldiers  of  Drusus,  has,  doubtless,  some  reference  to  this 
fact,  and  is  at  least  an  indication  of  their  divergence  from 
the  wilder  type  of  Teutonic  life.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that,  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Koman  ideas  and 
manners,  they  speedily  underwent  a  process  of  assimilation, 
and  acquired,  not  commercial  habits  only,  but  considerable 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  as  workers  in  wood  and  metal. 


laminm  to  your  friend  i  Of  rae  !  v 
tb«  loDg-hoired  baods,  and  who  have 
tho  German  dialect,  and  to  praise,  ev 
wofal  ccuntenance,  the  atrains  which 
bellowa  forth  while  he  besmears 
botter."+  Tliet«  is,  however,  more 
their  tavour  than  this.  "  The  good-D 
the  present  characteristics  of  the  Gei 
displayed  by  the  Burgundians.  Befo 
the  Empire,  they  very  generally  pu 
were  carpenters  or  cabinet-makers  ; 
selves  by  their  labour  in  the  interva 
thus  free  from  that  twofold  pride  of 
idle  proprietor,  which  nourislied  the  : 
barbarian  conquerors."^  .  ,  "Eati 
the  domains  of  the  Gallic  landowners 
or  taten,  under  the  colour  of  hospita 
land,  and  a  third  of  the  slaves,  or,  pro 
to  a  half  of  the  entire  propertj',  they  sc 
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scious  embantissmeiit  of  men  of  inferior  birth  who  have 
suddenly  risen  up  in  the  world.  When  quartered  as  soldiers 
in  a  handsome  mansion,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  masters  of  it, 
they  did  what  they  saw  done  by  the  Boman  clients  of  their 
noble  host,  and  assembled  in  the  morning  at  his  levee."* 

The  Visigoth  kingdom,  which,  so  far  as  its  Gallic  dominions 
were  concerned,  ultimately  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Bur- 
gundy, was,  for  the  time  of  its  existence,  much  more  notable 
for  its  power,  wealth,  civilization,  and  renown.  Its  origin  will 
also  lead  us  back  to  another  lecture.  The  general  history  of 
the  Goths  in  their  two  great  subdivisions,  until  Alaric  led  his 
countrymen  to  the  very  southernmost  shore  of  Italy,  has 
been  already  detailed,  t  But  when  Alaric  slept 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Busentinus,  his  dis- 
heartened warriors  turned  their  steps  once  more  towards 
the  Alps.  Their  voluptuous  life  in  Italian  villas  was  fast 
dissolving  the  moral  and  physical  vigour  of  these  fair-haii'ed 
giants  of  the  North.  Ataulphus,  brother  of  Alaric,  believing 
that  nothing  save  the  "  certaminis  gaudia,"  "  the  rapturous 
emotions  of  battle,"  could  revive  the  energies  of  his  race, 
saw  the  necessity  for  new  fields  of  strife  and  victory. 
He  adopted  the  expedient  of  seeking  them  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Honorius,  whose  sister,  the  Princess  Pla- 
cid ia,  he  had  espoused.  Many  writers  ascribe  the  some- 
what singular  couise  which  he  adopted,  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife  ;  but  the  reason  already  alleged  appears  more 
probable ;  for  in  no  other  capacity  could  he  anticipate  such 
opportunities  for  war,  and  such  prizes  for  victory,  as  in  that 
of  an  imperial  lieutenant.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  his 
union  with  the  emperor  s  sister  did  not  take  place  until  the 
Goth  had  already  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  Gaul.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  he  declared  himself  the  faithful  servant  of 
Honorius,   and  vowed,  in  that  capacity,   to  sweep  all   his 

*  Aug.  Tliierry,  Lettres  sur  I'Hist.  de  Fiance,  vii. 
t  See  Lecture  IV.  p.  179. 
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lirotl)«r-ui-lair'a  euemia  berond  Ui«  Al{«  into  the  Mft.  H* 
Biw  as  gM>d  as  his  Tord ;  for  ha  was  ipoedily  menu  the 
lUtine.  acnn  tbe  Garonne,  mixi  OTec  the  Pjnnbea.  He 
took  poeseRum  of  Toaloose,  NsrbtKuie.  ead  Bordeaax,  in  the 
Dame  of  the  I{«iBaii  emperor.  But  he  aoon  reoiiered  him  e 
nunc  ratoable  service.  Jovinm  and  Sefaaatuin  had  cuUecteJ 
tbe  Krotted  legions  of  GernumT,  and  tren  about  to  descend 
tbe  Alps  upoD  Ravenna,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  wreating  the 
Kejitre  froni  the  feeble  gnsp  of  Honorina.  It  ts  said  that 
Atanlpbus  had  once  looked  witli  bvoorable  fjes  upon  the 
oontifHRttoTB  and  their  design.  But  tliej  arouaed  hia  wrath 
by  the  reception  of  hie  hereditary  enemy  Sarua  within  their 
coup.  He  i^peared  before  them  with  hit  aaconquered 
Gothic  giants,  and  the  heads  of  the  two  usurpers,  which  he 
Jiajiatchcd  to  Bavenna.  afi'<jrded  a  ^-ilief^ictory  proof  of  the 
prowew  of  hia  anns  and  the  zeal  t^  hia  fidelity.  Betncing 
hia  steps  to  GanI,  he  followed  the  Saevi  and 
*'  '  Vandals  acroes  the  Pyrenees,  and  tanght  them 

to  respect  the  sword  of  Rome,  at  least  when  wielded 
by  tbe  hand  of  a  Visigoth  lieutenant.  He  fixed  on 
Barcelona  as  the  seat  of  a  residence,  royal,  or  perhaps 
viceregal,  as  the  case  might  hereafter  require.  Bat  here 
he  perished  by  assaswnation,  and  the  highborn  Flacidia, 
daughter  and  uster  of  Roman  emperors,  was  subjected  to 
the  basest  indignities  by  the  murderers  of  her  husband. 
They  were  soon  hurled  from  the  throne  which  they  had 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  brave  warrior  and  great  man. 

We  find  Wallia  in  their  place,  an  able  and  politic  prince, 
who,  according  to  the  accoants  of  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  exaggerating  Gothic  prowess,  entirely  overran  Spain  and 
humbled  the  rival  tribe  of  Vandals.  But  on  these  victories, 
when  treating  of  Vandal  history,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
apeak  in  terms  of  distrust.*  It  is  possible  that  he  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  conquest  of  Africa,  when  he  was  recalled 
•  Lectare  TU. 
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beyond  the  Pyrenees  by  most  earnest  solicitations  from 
Honorius,  wbo  was  once  more  menaced  by  another  claimant 
for  the  throne.  But  it  is  possible  also,  that  the  want  of  the 
means  of  transport,  the  failiure  of  provisions,  and  the  chances 
of  an  attack  upon  his  rear,  may  have  had  more  effect  in 
withdrawing  him  from  this  new  field  of  enterprise  than  the 
piteous  cry  which  proceeded  from  Eavenna.  He  however 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  latter  recovered  his  kinswoman  Placidia,  the  heroine  of 
so  many  adventures,  and  secured  the  services  of  the  Gothic 
sword  'y  while  the  Goths,  on  their  part,  were  to  receive 
600,000  measures  of  wheat,  and  a  full  supply  for  the  future, 
of  pay,  clothing,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  They  are  said 
by  the  historians  to  have  fully  discharged  their  part  of  the 
compact  The  enemies  of  the  emperor,  the  Alans,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Vandals,  were  driven  to  their  distant  mountain 
fastnesses.  Spain  once  more  acknowledged,  in  terms  at 
least,  allegiance  to  Italy,  and  "Wallia,  the  Goth,  re-entered 
Rome,  traversed  the  Sacred  Way,  and  climbed  the  Capitol  in 
triumphal  pomp,  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  soldiers  of 
Alaric  had  passed  along  the  same  route  in  the  pride  and 
cruelty  of  barbarian  conquest. 

Wallia,  however,  received  a  more  tangible  reward  than 
the  barren  mockery  of  a  ceremonial  which  dishonoured 
while  it  palely  reflected  the  glories  of  Csesar 
and  Aurelian.  He  was  permitted  to  select 
lands  for  his  veterans  in  Gaul,  after  the  example  of 
Sylla  and  Augustus,  and  in  conformity  with  a  policy 
which  we  have  seen  more  than  once  adopteil  by  the  em- 
peroi*s  of  the  East.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  The  fer- 
tile region  which  stretches  beneath  a  genial  sun  from  the 
Garonne  to  the  Loire,  with  the  two  seas  for  its  boundaries, 
seemed  to  these  children  of  a  severer  clime  a  promised  land, 
flowing  wdth  milk  and  honey,  an  inheritance  of  fields  and 
vineyards,  and  all  the  delights  of  southern  life.     Nor  were 
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the  Bona  of  Auak  and  the  feuced  cities  there,  to  defend  the 
lordship  of  tlie  soil.  The  peaceful  occupant,  professedly 
IioldiD^'  under  the  imperial  govern meut,  sav  with  disoiay 
the  aiTival  ef  the  formidable  strangers.  Describing  them- 
aelves  aa  the  guests  and  Tcry  good  friends  of  the  Bomaa 
emperor,  they  claimed,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  grant, 
twothirJs  of  the  pensant's  ])atrimony,  seized  his  fields 
and  pillaged  his  farm  or  honae,  until,  by  that  aummai-y  pro- 
cess  of  ejectment  which  the  awoi-d  Bupplies,  they  had  Qiad« 
themselves  sovereign  musters  of  the  whole  territory. 

This  was  the  origin,  or  rather  the  establishment,  of  the 
Visigoth  kingdom  of  Gaul,  a  kingdom  which  posseaaed  many 
of  the  elements  of  greatneati,  and,  had  not  circumstaiiees 
hindered  its  development,  might  have  rivalled  in  power  aud 
glory  the  kindred  kingdom  of  the  Oatrogoths  heyond  the 
Alps.  IF  it  were  ever  in  leading-stL-irigs  to  the  imperial 
authority  of  Theodoric  at  Eavenna,  it  soon  cast  them  off, 
and  evinced  a  scant  meaanre  of  gratitude  to  its,  perhaps 
involuntary,  benefactor.  Theodoric,  fwn  of  Alaric  the 
Terrible,  now  occupied  the  throne.  With  all  his  father's 
ambition,  he  struggled  vigorously  to  enlarge  his  domin- 
ions at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.  Bat  the  renowned 
A6tiu3  kept  him  in  cheek  until  the  approach  of  Attila, 
with  the  hordes  of  Asia  at  his  back,  convinced  these 
two  far-seeing  statesmen  that  if  Civilization  was  to  be 
saved,  the  two  great  powers  that  maintained  its  esistence 
in  the  West  must  he  at  peace.  The  scarcely  estingnished 
remembrance  of  the  late  quaiTcl,  perhaps  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  ambition  and  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  riral, 
made  Theodoric  hesitate  until  the  Huns  had  crossed 
the  Rhine.  We  have  already  recounted  the  causes  which 
removed  this  hesitation,  and  brought  him  to  play  his  proper 
.  part  on  the  plains  of  Chalons.  After  his  glorious  fall  in 
that  memorable  field,  the  Tiaigoth  king,  another  Theodoric, 
superseded  his  bi'otiier,  by  an  intrigue  to  which  we  have 
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already  referred, — he  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  pro- 
cured his  assassination, — and  at  once  became  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Koman  empire.  By  his  powerful  hand,  Avitus 
of  Auvergne,  who  had  induced  his  father  to  join  the  cause 
of  Rome  against  the  Huns,  was  clothed  with  the  imperial 
purple,  and  supported  on  a  throne  which  he  feebly  filled 
until  his  overthrow  by  Eicimer. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  this  monarch's  personal  appearance 
and  manner  of  life, — a  monarch  described  by  Sidonius  as 

"  Martins  ille  rector  atque 
Magno  patre  prior,  decus  Getarum, 
Komaoo  colamen,  salosque  gentis/'* 

in  the  letters  of  the  same  writer,  which  graphically 
places  before  us  the  men  who  built  up  the  new  civiliza- 
tion. I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  a  contemporary 
account,  long  as  it  may  be,  since  it  is  assuredly  far  more 
valuable  to  the  real  student  of  history  than  any  modem 
attempt  of  the  same  kind.  *'  He  is  a  prince  well  worthy  of 
being  known  even  by  those  not  admitted  to  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  to  such  a  degree  have  Nature  and  God,  the 
sovereign  Arbiter  of  all  things,  accumulated  in  his  person 
gifts  of  varied  excellence.  His  character  is  such,  that  even 
envy  itself,  that  universal  accompaniment  of  royalty,  could 
not  de&aud  him  of  his  due  praise.  As  for  his  personal 
appearance,  he  is  well  made,  and  neither  tall  nor  short  :  his 
head  is  round  in  shape,  and  the  thick  hair,  falling  back  a 
little  from  the  forehead,  curls  upwards  towards  the  crown  : 
his  neck  shows  no  large  development  of  muscle  :  his  eye- 
brows are  thick,  and  regularly  arched :  his  eyelashes,  when 
he  closes  his  eyes,  reach  the  middle  of  his  cheeks  :  his  ears, 
in  accordance  with  the  national  custom,  are  covered  with 
long  depending  locks  of  twisted  hair  :  his  nose  is  slightly 
aquiline  :  his  lips  are  thin,  and  compressed  at  the  corners  of 

*  Sidon.  ApoUinaris,  Carmin.  xxiii.  63 — 71. 
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In  waath :  «lMn  ke  Atfww  maaimuSfy  xha  mpdv  nv  «< 
hb  teeCK,  t^  an  iKn  u»  be  h  vlute  ■•  wov :  tlw  biar  it 
A^  mnovcd  ftmm  ku  niatf  nk  :  iim  faesrd  gnvf  i^  to  tb 
baDMT  «f  Idi  tcaipki,  bat  it  m  Amfy  jladui  o«  t?  » 
hriw,  Kt  hMt  ■>  br  M  tba  tmnr  ^nt  U  thv  jaw :  bk 

tbmU^  aid  nedt.  an  dM  obese,  but  fall  in  Tana :  \m 

b  vliha  as  nilk.  and,  when  ^zed  vfoa  man  Atrnky, 
led  with  a  ToadiAd  Uaah ;  far  Us  beqneni 

BDloor  fe  fvodaead,  not  bf  aage^  bnt  by  Dwdeatr  :  hia 

weU-«lia[ied,  his  anna  >UiN)g  and  B&ewy.  kia 

Ur^  :  Ilia  apiiM^  rank  Kmewbait  deapljr  bet  wean  tk« 

ia  tet  atnught  in  hia  bnck :  faia  Ndaa  are  taifc,  froRi 
thatr  dtatooded  mtuclea,  his  waost  small,  faia  lobu  v^otoo^ 
hid  iHigli  bard  a«  bom,  the  jcHots  tif  bis  knees  tntnt  strong^ 
knit,  hi»  knees  themselvei  nnaririkW  and  wdl-made  .  a 
atODt  cilf  stiiii'jrts  >ii9  leg,  and,  for  ■-.  ■',  !  .:j  ■  "'.  -.  his  foot 
it  mi&ll.  Too  ask  me  to  describe  his  daily  out-door  life. 
Accompanied  hj  a  Tery  amall  suite,  he  attends,  before  day- 
light, the  services  of  the  Church  in  hia  own  boDsehold  :  he 
is  very  sedulous  in  his  devotions ;  but  although  his  tones  are 
suppreBsed,  yoit  may  perceive  that  this  is  a  matter  of, habit 
with  him,  rather  than  of  religious  principle.  The  business 
of  administration  oocupiea  the  rest  of  the  morning.  An 
anned  aide-de-camp  stands  beside  his  throne :  his  band  of 
far-clad  body-guards  is  admitted  into  the  palace,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  close  to  the  royal  presence  ;  while,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  make  too  much  noise,  they  are  kept 
oat  of  the  room  ;  and  so  they  converse  in  murmurs,  inside  a 
ruling  and  outside  of  the  hangings.  Ambassadors  from 
foreign  powers  are  then  introduced.  The  king  listens  much, 
and  says  little.  If  an  affair  require  discussion,  he  puts  it  off; 
if  immediate  action,  he  presses  it  forward.  At  eight  o'clock, 
be  riieB,  and  proceeds  to  examine  either  hia  treasures  or  his 
stables.  When  he  goes  to  hunt,  he  does  not  deem  it  suitable 
to  the  royal  dignity  to  carry  his  bow  upon  bis  own  person  : 
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when,  however,  accident  or  any  of  his  snite  points  out  to 
him  a  wild  animal  or  a  bird,  he  pats  out  his  hand  behind 
him,  and  receives  it,  unstrung,  from  a  page ;  for,  just  as  he 
regards  it  an  undignified  thing  to  carry  the  weapon  in  ita 
case,  90  does  he  deem  it  unmanly  that  it  should  be  prepared 
by  another  for  his  use.     Sometimes  he  strings  it  by  pressing 
the  two  extremities  together  in  his  hands  j  sometimes  he 
places  one  end  against  his  heel,  and  runs  his  hand,  with  the 
knot  in  it,  along  the  bow  to  its  other  end  :  he  selects  an 
arrow,  fits  it  to  the  string,  and  lets  fly,  first  asking  what 
you  wish  him  to  strike.     You  make  your  choice,  and  he 
invariably  hits   the   mark ;    indeed,  if   there  is  ever  any 
mistake,  it  is  oftener  in  the  sight  of  him  who  points  out 
the  object,  than  in  the  aim  of  him  who  shoots  at  it.     His 
banquets  do  not  differ  from  those  of  a  private  gentleman. 
You  never  see  the  vulgarity  of  an  immense  mass  of  tar- 
nished plate,  heaped  upon  a  groaning  table  by  a  puffing  and 
perspiring  slave.      The  only  thing   there  weighty  is  the 
discourse ;  for  either  serious  subjects  are  discussed,  or  none 
at  all.      Sometimes  purple,   and  sometimes  fine  silk,  are 
employed  in  adorning  the  furniture  of  the  dining-room.    The 
dinner  is  recommended  by  the  skill  of  the  cookery,  not  by 
the  price  -paid  for  the  provisions ;  the  plate  by  its  bright- 
ness, not  by  its  massive  weight.     The  guests  are  much  more 
frequently  called  upon  to  complain  of  thirst,  from  finding 
the  goblet  or  glass  too  seldom  proffered,  than  to  shun  ebriety 
by  refusing  it.     In  a  word,  one  sees  there  the  elegance  of 
Greece,    the  dispatch  of  Italy,  the  splendour  of  a  public, 
with  the  attention  of  a  private  entertainment,  the  regular 
order  of  a  royal  household.     After  dinner,  Theodoric  either 
takes  no  siesta  at  all,  or  a  very  short  one.     When  he  feels 
inclined  for  play,  he  picks  up  the  dice  quickly,  looks  at  them 
carefully,  shakes  them  scientifically,  throws  at  once,  jocularly 
addresses  them,  and  awaits  the  result  with  patience.    When 
the  cast  is  a  good  one,  he  says  nothing ;   when  bad,   he 
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Uughs ;  good  or  bad,  he  k  nsTer  angry,  aud  takes  both 
philosophically.  Aa  for  '  iite  revenge,'  he  equally  disdains 
either  to  ask  for  or  avoid  it :  evea  in  play,  you  would  &iicy 
htm  in  the  6eld  of  battle  ;  for  he  cares  for  nothing  except 
victory.  While  engaged  in  this  way,  he  lays  aside  for  a 
little  the  strictness  of  royal  etiqaette  ;  he  exhorts  his  friends 
to  play,  to  freedom  of  language  and  denieanour.  I  will  tell 
yon  what  I  really  think— he  ia  afraid  that  people  should  be 
afraid  of  him.  In  a  word,  he  ia  delighted  when  the  adver- 
sary whom  he  has  beaten  loses  his  temper  ;  for  this  loss  of 
temper  convinces  him  tliat  he  has  not  been  merely  allowed 
to  win  ;  and,  what  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  this  good- 
homoar,  sometimes  produced  by  the  moat  trilling  incidents, 
ig  the  cause  of  bringing  to  a.  successful  i.>)£ue  a&irs  of  the 
graveu  importance.  Then,  petilions,  which  hove  hithertu 
soSered  shipwreck  under  the  most  distinguished  patronage, 
suddenly  attain  the  haven  of  success  ;  indeed,  when  I  have 
myself  a  &vour  to  ask,  I  am  delighted  to  be  beaten ;  for  the 
loss  of  my  game  brings  the  gain  of  my  suit  About  three 
o'clock,  again  commence  the  fatigues  of  goveramcot  :  back 
come  the  suitors,  and  back  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance.  On  all  sides  is  heard  a  wrangling  and 
intriguing  crowd,  which,  prolonged  to  the  royal  dinner- 
hour,  then  only  begins  to  diminish  :  after  that,  it  disperses, 
aseach  individual  seeks  his  own  special  patron.  Occauonally, 
though  not  often,  jesters  are  admitted  to  the  royal  banquet, 
without,  however,  being  permitted  to  vent  their  malicious 
raillery  upon  any  person  present-  One  never  hears,  however, 
the  water-organ  there,  nor  a  studied  concert  of  vocal  per- 
formers, under  the  direction  of  a  regular  conductor  :  no  one 
plays  the  lyre  or  the  flute :  there  is  no  choir-master,  no 
ringing-girls,  or  girls  who  dance  with  a  tambourine :  the 
king  only  takes  pleasure  in  that  sort  of  music  which  has 
as  good  an  effect  upon  the  mind  as  its  strains  have  upon 
the  ear.     When  he  has  risen  from  table,  the  guard  of  the 
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treasury  commences  its  nightly  functions  :  armed  men  take 
their  station  at  all  approaches  to  the  palace,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  keep  watch  there  during  the  first  hours  of  the 
night."* 

The  words  with  which  Sidonius  himself  follows  up  this 
extract,  will  perhaps  be  applied  to  it  here  :  '^  Sed  jam  quid 
istud  meas  ad  partes  V* — What  has  all  this  to  do  with  our 
present  purpose  ?  I  can  only  reply,  that  if  it  be  the  histo- 
rian's duty  to  aim  at  setting  forth  "  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time,"  that  end  may  perhaps  be  better  attained  by 
this  minute  contemporary  portraiture  of  a  fifth-century 
court  and  king,  than  by  more  solemn  and  pretentious  dia^ 
quisition.  From  this  delineation  of  Yisigoth  life,  one  thing, 
at  any  rate,  is  clear  :  we  cannot  confound  the  nation  with 
the  Franks,  and  other  wilder  specimens  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  under  the  common  and  sweeping  epithet  of  "  Bar- 
barians." They  welcomed  the  arts  and  appliances  of  a 
superior  civilization,  and  showed,  both  in  Italy  and  Gaul, 
that  they  only  required  longer  time,  and  larger  opportu- 
nities, to  rival  the  refinement  of  the  old  Koman  life,  without 
reproducing  its  corruptions.  They  came,  in  their  long  pas- 
sage through  the  Empire,  to  respect  the  prodigious  power, 
and  to  admire  the  splendour  and  elegance  which  civilization 
had  bestowed  on  Rome  ;  and,  therefore,  they  accepted  her 
arts  and  institutions  in  a  docile  spirit,  which  rendered  them 
more  polished,  gentle,  and  intelligent  than  others  of  their 
barbarian  brethren,  whose  contact  with  the  old  society  had 
been  more  violent  and  less  continuous.  They,  in  fact,  be- 
came so  far  Komanized  in  feeling,  that  they  felt,  or  at  least 
the  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  among  their  rulers  felt,  that 
the  true  pai-t  which  the  Goth  had  to  play  in  history,  was 
to  revive  the  Empire  under  another  name.  This  is  very 
clearly  seen  in  a  most  remarkable  passage,  quoted  both 
by  Michelet  and  Thierry,  from  a  fifth-century  writer.     "  I 

♦  Sid.  ApoU.  lib.  i.  Ep.  2. 


eiuiriro,  to  be  calleil  the  Gothic  ; 
Itxma  commonly  used,  nil  that  hi 
become  Gotbia,  and  be  bimself  | 
Cn«ar  Augustus  formerly  did  :  but 
by  experience  that  the  Goths  were  i 
bom  barbarism,  of  obedience  to  tl 
republic  ceases  to  be  a  republic, 
glory  by  devoting  the  niight  of  tl 
re-eatabliahment,  and  even  increas 
Roman  name,  so  that  he  might  be 
the  reetorer  of  that  empire  which 
to  transplant.  In  thts  ricw  be  s 
devoted  his  best  care  to  the  culti 
policy  thus  expressed  was  in  no  inca 
out.  Though  the  Visigoths  seized 
land,  yet  the  tyrannT  of  the  ini' 
already  pnt  nearly  that  proportion 
barbarian,  in  many  cases,  by  his  e 
recliuoied  a  barren  wildemcRs.     Thi 
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Paulinus  himself,  a  Gaulish  poet,  had  lost  all  his  property 
when  Ataulphus  invaded  Gaol  :  he  retired  to  Marseilles, 
and  one  fine  morning  was  marvellously  pleased  to  receive 
the  value  of  his  estate,  which  had  been  generously  trans- 
mitted by  the  new  occupant.  Men  of  cultivation  and  in- 
telligence found  a  warm  welcome  and  honourable  home  in 
the  Gothic  courts  of  Pavia  and  Toulouse  :  the  case  was 
far  different  in  tlie  Frankish  capitals.  Who  can  imagine  a 
Cassidorus,  a  Boethius,  or  an  Avitus,  in  the  train  of  Clovis 
or  Clotaire  ? 

Between  the  check  imposed  by  the  power  of  Ricimer 
upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  and  their 
temporary  absorption  in  the  Italian  empire  of  their  Ostro- 
goth kinsman  Theodoric  the  Great,  the  Visigoths,  in  con- 
junction with  their  Spanish  brethren,  consolidated 
their  rule  in  the  old  Eoman  provinces  north  of  '  ' 
the  Pyrenees,  winning  Narboline,  with  many  other  cities, 
and  advancing  their  armies  quite  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire.  They  had,  however,  by  this  time,  come,  like  the 
Burgundians,  into  contact  with  the  rising  power  of  the 
Franks,  and  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  had  the 
folly,  in  their  capacity  as  Arians,  to  offend  the  new-fledged 
zeal  of  Clovis  by  a  persecution  of  the  Catholics  scattered 
throughout  their  dominions.  The  suflferers  called  for  aid 
upon  the  new  champion  of  the  faith,  and  the  politic  or 
zealous  king  responded  to  a  call  which  offered  such  brilliant 
opportunities  for  the  propagation  of  orthodoxy  and  the 
extension  of  the  Frankish  power.  The  Arians  of  Burgundy, 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have  united  with  their 
Visigoth  co-religionists  against  the  progress  of  a  rival  power 
and  adverse  creed.  But  the  resistance  of  Burgundy  had 
been  already  subdued.  Burguudian  soldiers  swelled  the 
ranks  of   the   Frank  army  that,   in  the  bloody  ^ 

battle  of  Vouglc,  near  Poitiers,  vanquished  the 
Visigoths,  and  left  Alaric,  their  king,  dead  upon  the  field  ; 
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a  fitting  puDiBlimeDt  for  the  temoritj  with  wliich  lie  iiad 
refused  to  await  the  saecouirs  already  diepeitched  by  the 
Ostrogotha  of  Italy  to  his  assiBtance. 

The  way  was  tlnis  opened  for  an  ambitious  and  unre- 
lenting eaemy  to  the  very  galea  of  their  capital, 
and  the  Visigoths  lost  Toulouse.      They  substi- 
tuted for  it  Narbonne,  but  were  only  ftaved  &om  destruction 
by  tlie  growing  jiower  of  Theodoric  the  Great.     Theodoric 
it&suuied  sovereign  i-ights  over  hia  Gallic  kinsmen, 
aud  with   these  rights  the  duty  to  protect  them 
againat  both  Franks  and  Burgundiana,  whom  he  aignally 
defeated  in  a  vigorouBly-coiit«sted  battle  at  Aries. 

But  Aqui^ne  had  been  already  lost,  and  the  Yidgoth 
possessions  in  Gaul,  restricted  to  the  province  of  Septimania, 
between  the  lihone  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  liencefonvard 
little  rnui-c  thmi  iin  ajjjjiina^'e  to  the  mwc  firmly- 
established  monorcfiy  in  Spaio.  In  526,  Theodoric 
died,  and  the  two  kindred  tribes  of  Ostrogoths  and  Yiu- 
goths  again  assumed  independent  podtiona,^  making  the 
Shone  the  boundary  between  them  ;  but  the  transfer  of  the 
Gothic  capital  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  by  Theudis,  in  633,  and 
the  coniiequent  devastations  of  their  Gallic  territory  by  the 
Franks,  may  be  regarded  as  the  closing  scene  of  the  Visigoth 
annals  in  France.  Henceforward  their  history  belongs  to 
that  of  Spain,  in  connection  with  which  we  shall  hereailer 
briefly  recur  to  it. 

The  treatise  of  Tacitus  is  our  great  source  of  information 
for  all  that  relates  to  the  primitive  state  of  Germany  ;  and 
we  have  largely  availed  ourselves  of  it  in  a  former  lecture, 
when  attempting  to  sketch  briefly  the  main  ethnological 
teatures  of  the  great  Teutonic  races.  Among  these,  the 
Franks  may  be  considered  to  exhibit  the  most  complete  and 
conspicuons  type  of  the  national  character ;  yet,  in  the 
"Germany'  of  Tacitus  the  name  of  Frank  does  not  occur. 
•  Greg.  Tonre,  ii.  g81. 
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This  is  easily  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  name 
does  not  denote  a  people  but  a  federation,  and  we  know  as 
a  fact  that  other  similar  federations — that  of  the  Alemanni 
for  instance,  and  that  of  the  Saxons — were  of  common  occur- 
rence to  the  east  of  the  great  Grallo-German  river. 

There  are  not  wanting  external  confirmations  of  a  theory 
so  probable  in  itself;  and  accordingly,  all  later  historians 
seem  to  agree  in  the  belief  that  the  name  of  Frank  was  first 
given  to  a  confederacy  of  Teutonic  tribes  who  were  located 
somewhere  on  the  lower  Bhine.  The  title  **  Frak,"  "Freeh/ 
and  with  a  nasal  intonation  '^  Frank,**  a  freeman,  is  one  of 
self-laudation,  and  in  this  respect  it  resembles  that  of 
the  Alemannic  league,  who  styled  themselves  Alle  Manni 
(all>men)  ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  etymology  of  Thierry  be 
correct,  that  also  of  the  Saxe-sons,  or  "  Sons  of  the  short- 
sword.'*  Certain  French  writers,  offended  at  the  admixture 
of  so  large  a  Teutonic  element  in  their  nationality,  have 
devised  the  existence  of  a  Celtic  tribe  of  "  Franks,*'  who,  at 
some  pre-bistoiic  period,  passed  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
returned  in  later  ages  to  claim  their  patrimonial  lands  in 
Gallic  soil.  Caesar  certainly  does  speak  of  several  such 
migrations,  and  of  the  passage  of  roving  Celtic  bands  to  the 
East.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  we  have  noticed  ;  *  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  Csesar,  or  of  any  other  writer, 
which  will  warrant  us  in  believing  that  a  return  in  force 
and  a  settlement  in  Craul  took  place.  The  Franks,  says 
Procopius,  "are  the  same  as  the  Germans,  and  they  used  to 
live  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  ;**  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  of  his  travelled  exi>erience  should  not  have  had 
a  tolerably  correct  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  hypothesis, 
then,  is  altogether  untenable,  and  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  analogy  of  all  other  permanent  migratory  movements 
of  the  same  period.  Gallic  migrations,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  another  place^  had  a  very  different  destiny,  and 

♦  Lecture  III. 


VSkmC  to  dcBBte  ^  Oe  r^b  viaefc  enmfc  I 
M^AtmrhMd  of  CoiogM  B>  tb«  Oavu  Okm. 

BHU  Buvan  [lUaw,  th> 
wio^^fA  in  noaw  wdi  ee 
tba  U«mums  hm;  Iutc  ■ 
tliia  doa  not  niTalidftte  the  tlwcsT  of  its  applkatkn  hj  ike 
"  detynonomiring  process,"  to  n  ^>eml  confeikraeT  of  the 
tribes  described  bj  Tacitus  as  dwelling  beside  tbe  Bhioe. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  expresses  Iiis  opinion  that  tber  came  from 
what  are  now  called  tbe  provinces  of  Franconia,  Westphalia, 
and  Ttmringia ;  *'  though  some,"  he  adds,  "  place  their  origi- 
nal MCat  onlj  on  the  Rhine."  It  is,  however,  oa\j  in  tbe 
latter  locality  that  history  records  their  existence. 

Among  tho  mo.st  important  of  these  federate  "  Franks," 
were  the  Sigambri  of  Horace,  Tirgil,  and  Tacitus,  now  veiv 
generally  admitted  to  Itavc  been  identical  with  the  S;ihnii 
Fraiikn.*  We  may  also  include  the  Bructeri,  Ohamavi, 
Mani,  and  other  merobei'S  of  the  great  Chemscan  league. 
whom  Arniinius  led  against  the  legions  of  Tarus,  when,  in 


•  VuU  the  wnrilB  of  Gregory  of  Too™,  prefiiffd  «s  A  motto  to  tliiF 
iKtnre.  J  Jinvu  wea  r.  tlieory  founded  upon  tlie  ute  of  the  ejiitliet 
"initiii"  M  spplitil  to  Sicsmher,  which  infers  llie  imjiroved  civiliiation 
oftha  tribe  niiice  tlie  dnyii  wliau  they  were  tlie  "ferocea  Si<ambri"of 
Hoi'Ace  1  Thin,  of  orams,  nriBes  fram  ignorance  of  the  Lalin  langui^e  ; 
mJHi  helnji    Inkcu  ndierbinlly,    "  ycnllij  bor."  us    "  Seriis   in  crelum 
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the  depths  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  he  humbled  the  pride, 
aod  inflicted  so  rude  a  shock  upon  the  power  of  Home.  It 
most  have  been  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  Frank. 
following  the  example  of  his  fellow  Teutons,  first  crossed 
the  Hhine  for  predatory  excursions,  though  not  for  perma- 
nent settlement.  In  the  case  of  the  Visigoths,  we  have 
attached  some  value  to  the  description  of  the  personal  cha- 
racteristics of  their  king  \^  a  contemporary  observer.  The 
personal  characteristics  of  the  Franks  have  been  described 
by  the  same  writer,  and  their  wild  bands  must  have  often 
passed  before  his  eyes.  "  From  the  summit  of  their  head  de- 
scends their  auburn  hair,  drawn  to  each  side  of  the  forehead : 
their  neck  and  shoulders  thus  are  bare  and  bright.  A  sea- 
green  light  flashes  from  the  watery  paleness  of  their  eyes. 
Their  faces  are  shorn,  and  instead  of  a  beard,  exhibit 
scattered  tufts  of  hair.  Tight  garments  compress  their 
limbs  of  giant  mould,  and  the  short  skirt  displays  the  knee. 
A  broad  baldric  hangs  round  their  waists,  of  narrow  girth. 
It  is  their  sport  to  hurl  swiftly  through  the  air  the  double- 
headed  axe,  knowing  the  spot  where  it  will  strike;  to  whirl 
their  bucklers  round,  and  leap  beyond  their  own  javelin- 
casts,  and  even  before  them,  to  strike  the  foe.  Even  in  their 
childish  years  the  love  of  battle  is  rii)ened  in  their  breast. 
If  hard  pressed  by  numbers  or  disadvantageous  position,  they 
yield  to  death,  but  never  unto  fear  ;  undaunted  they  main- 
tain the  fight,  and,  ere  their  courage,  life  itself  depai-ts."* 
Such  a  Frank  hero  was  the  gallant  young  Sigismer,  whose- 
description,  also  by  Sidonius,  we  venture  to  add  as  a  pen- 
dant to  his  portrait  of  Theodoric.  "  The  young  chiel 
Sigismer,"  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  "  walked,  preceded  or 
followed  by  horses  whose  housings  sparkled  with  jewels.  On 
foot,  and  clad  in  milk-white  silk,  resplendent  with  gold  and 
blazing  with  purple ;  these  three  colours  harmonized  with 

*  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Panegyricus  Majoriani,  287 — 252. 
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e  ikft  ■ling  itcir  pRdatorj  fauxk.  fijcnd  i 


gnat  tbem  lawlB  n  GsoL      Tber.  btrrmr.  did 

good  wrriee  in  the  peiamt  insancctioo  of  Ba- 

fmix,  Mwl  tfceu   gnnts  vcie  repeated  and  enki^ged  br 

Constaatio*  and  his  meeoaats.      Tbe  adrenrares 

(^oob  bodj  of  tbeae  danng  Genaaos  are  of  almoot 

rMBautic  <3)aract«r.     Planted  bj  Profam  npoo  ibe  sbores  of 

the  Eaxine,  \,\tej  aoou  weaned  of  tbeir  exile,  and  fi>rmed, 

what  WM  in  that  age,  the  marvelloiu  resolntion  of  retnrain" 

hjf  WA.    Hetting  tail  in  a  few  nide  baits,  tbej  plnsdered,  as 

the)' advanced,  tHe  coatitcof  Asia,  Greece,  and  Sicily :  passed 

the  FJlam  of  Hercales ;   and,  after  straggling  saccessfully 

with  tie  Ta»t  Atlantic  waves  which  lash  the  western  CMSt 

•  S;i]onin»  Apollicarij, 
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of  Europe,  landed  at  last  in  safety  at  the  mouth  of  their 
beloved  Rhine. 

Half  a  century  elapses,  and  we  find  that  the  German 
Franks  had  become  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  Gallic 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  actuated,   we  may  imagine,  by 
accounts  of  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  their  brethren  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine.    They  may  boast  of 
having  matured  the  military  education,  and  per- 
haps also  the  ambitious  designs,  of  the  fs^mous  Julian,  who 
was  sent  direct  from  the  schools  of  Athens  to  assume  the 
command  as  **  Csesar,"  on  the  Rhenish  military  frontier. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  the  recital  of  good  hard  fighting  may 
find  their  taste  amply  gratified  in  the  pages  of  stout  old 
Ammianus   Marcellinus,   where   he  records  the  campaigns 
of  Julian,  his  comrade,  and  the  idol  of  his  military 
admiration. '^^    Julian  has  the  credit  of  subjugating 
the  Salii,  and  driving  the  Chamavi  beyond  the  Rhine ;  yet 
Julian,  with  his  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  East,  was  not  sorry 
to  allow  some  of  his  sturdy  opponents  to  settle  in  Brabant. 
Before  the  century  closes,  we  have  seen  the  Frank  Arbo- 
gastes  destroy  Yalentinian  II.  and  become  actual 
master  of  the  imperial  throne.t    The  Franks  next 
appear  as  offering  an  ineffectual  resistance  in  the  Roman  in- 
terest— and  of  course  in  their  own  as  well — to  the  great  tide 
of  German  invasion,  of  which  we  have  so  frequently  spoken  as 
destroying  the  Roman  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  and  esta- 
blishing the  Burgiiudians  and  Visigoths  in  GauL 
Disturbed  in  their  own  settlements,  they  crossed 
the  Alps  to  indemnify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
Roman  friends  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy ;  but  Stilicho 
received  them  with  so  rude  a  shock,  that  this  first  experi- 
ment of  Frank  trans-Alpine  enterprise,  the  precursor  of  bo 
many  others,  was  not  encouraging. 

•  See  Lect.  III.  p.  139.  t  Lect.  V.  p.  234. 
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Between  this  repulse  and  the  arrival  of  Attit&  and  his  Hung 
upon  the  Rhine,  a  uame  arises  among  tile  Frank  confederacy — 
audit  ia  little  more  than  aname, — which  haa  been  seized  upon 
to  form  the  baaia  of  a  dynastic  estahlialimeDt  and  a  national 
history.  About  i48,  Mcrowig,  or  Merwig — the  word  has  bnen 
latinized  into  Sleroriua, — waa  elevated,  according 
'to  traditional  custom,  upon  a  buckler,  and  pro- 
claimed chief  of  the  Franks,  The  proper  names  of  n  bar- 
baroua  jicople  are  uuiveTBally  signiScalive ;  thus,  mw, 
■'  gvaat,"  and  icig,  "  warrior,"  are  the  tvfo  elements  of  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  race  ;  a«  lot, 
oftsally  aiipirated  dol,  "  famous,"  and  kUd,  "  youth,"  are 
those  of  bis  more  renowned  gmcdson.  To  thie  Sleroviiia 
we  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  first  great  drnaaty  ot 
French  histcny.  Of  the  mythic  PharaiDond  mentioned  by 
some  French  writers,  Gregory  of  Tours  knew  nothing,  and 
we  may  reasonably  be  contented  to  know  no  more.  For 
reasons  already  recounted,  the  Franks  must  bear  the  dis- 
grace of  having  fought  on  both  aides  in  the  great  battle  of 
civilization  at  Chalons.  But  while  a  portion  ot 
the  race  remained  under  professed  allegiance  to 
Syagriua,  the  representative  of  Roman  authority  in  Qanl, 
their  boldest  tribe,  the  Salii,  recognizing  Clovis  as 
their  chief  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  appear  to 
have  adopted  designs  of  extensive  conquest,  if  not  of  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  political  organization.  The  two  im- 
pulses must  not  be  regarded  as  identical ;  for  here  we  arrive 
at  a  very  considerable  and  important  divergence  of  opinion 
among  historical  aathorities.  French  writers,  from  a  natural 
denre  to  give  edat  to  their  national  "  origines,"  and  to 
daborate  French  history,  from  the  fiHh  century  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  one  great  and  coherent  whole,  have  assigned  to 
the  kingdom  of  Clovis  a  settled  character,  and  to  Clovis 
himself  a  knowledge  of  statecraft  and  a  capacity  for  political 
conceptions,  with  a  power  of  carrying  them  out,  consistent 
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with  their  ideal  of  a  monarch  who  was  the  legitimate  pre- 
cursor of  Chai'Iemagne,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  L 

But  othei-s,  with  whom  I  must  venture  to  express  my 
agi'eemeut,  have  been  unable  to  recognize  in  the  blood- 
stained barbarian  of  Soissons  and  Tolbiac,  surrounded  by 
his  half-clad  and  disorderly  warriors,  one  of  those  few  men, 
the  really  great  names  of  history,  who,  as  legislators  or 
organizers,  have  raised  their  rude  countrymen  to  the  dignity' 
of  national  life.  "In  most  French  writers,"  says  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  "  in  Gibbon's  History,  and  even  in  the  Lectures  of 
M.  Guizot,  Clovis  and  Clotaire  sweep  across  the  historic 
stage  in  the  garb  and  character  of  heroes.  Their  campaigns 
are  depicted  in  colours  brilliant  enough  to  reflect  the  glories 
of  Napoleon.  The  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  of  Montes- 
quieu are  invoked  to  interpret  to  us  the  enigmas  of  their 
policy  ;  and  the  revolutions  of  their  kingdom  are  announced 
in  terms  such  as  might  fitly  celebrate  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire  of  the  Csesars." 

Though,  for  reasons  which  may  be  stated  in  his  own  words, 
we  think  Gibbon  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted  from  this 
catalogue,  Sir  James  is  in  the  main  undoubtedly  right 
Clovis  was  an  "  untutored  savage,'^  the  dominant  instinct  of 
whose  mind  was  a  thirst  for  blood,  which  he  indulged 
without  scruple,  or  remorse,  or  limitation  by  the  precepts  of 
the  religion  which  he  externally  embraced  :  he  loved  con- 
quest, as  his  warriors  loved  it, — for  the  sake  of  spoil,  and  gave 
no  indication  of  any  real  desii^e  for  the  sociial  organization  of 
the  countries  he  subdued,  or  even  of  the  people  over  whom 
be  ruled  in  right  of  military  election.  His  desire  for  the 
invasion  and  "annexation"  of  the  Arian  Visigoths  was 
simply  inspired  by  the  goodness  of  the  lands  which  they 
occupied  ;  and  his  strongest  feelings  in  regard  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Him  in  whose  name  he  had  been  baptized,  was  a  pas- 
sionate wish  to  do  battle  with  the  Jews  on  the  hill  of -Calvary. 
Nor  is  the  judgment  of  Gibbon  materially  diflferent.     "  The 
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monarchy,"  he  says,  "  was  left  without  any  regular  establuh- 
ment  of  justice,  of  armB,  or  of  reyenue.  The  miccessors  of 
C]ovi»  wanted  reatJlution  to  ftSHnme,  or  strength  to  exercise, 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  which  the  people  liatl 
abdicated  :  the  royal  pi-erogative  was  dbtinguished  only  hy 
a  more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder  ;  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  so  often  invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private 
ambition,  was  reduced,  among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the 
contempt  of  order  and  the  desire  of  impunity."" 

I  do  not  assert  that  in  Clovis  such  feelings  and  notioiM  were 
extraordinary,  or  even  greatly  culpable.  It  is  unjust  to  blame 
a  man  for  not  being  beyond  his  age  ;  but  let  it  be  admitted 
that  Clovis  and  his  people  were  not  beyond  it ;  otherwise  our 
conceptions  of  it  and  of  them  can  possess  no  historical  value. 
The  age  is  not  yet  a  civilized  age ;  a  great  sorial  revolution 
haa  yet  to  be  wrought  oat ;  we  have  still  long  to  wait  before 
Law,  Order,  and  settled  Government  emerge  from  the  reign 
of  Force,  or  before  we  can  discover  the  great  image  of  France 
in  the  chaotic  annals  of  GauL  The  distinction  is  an  important 
one ;  yet  it  is  not  seldom  forgotten,  or  purposely  confused. 
It  has  suited  the  dynastic  ambition  of  French  rulers  to  stand 
before  the  imagination  of  Enrope  as  the  legitimate,  if  not  the 
lineal,  successors  and  representatives  of  Charlemagne.  This 
has  seemed  to  them  to  imply  a  grandeur  for  the  France  of 
the  past,  to  which  the  France  of  the  present  undoubtedly 
sacceeds ;  perhaps  it  has  also  not  obscurely  suggested  for  her 
the  frontier  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine.  But, 
nnfortunately  for  the  argument,  it  implies  a  gi'eat  deal  raoi-e  ; 
it  would  justify  a  claim  to  half  the  territories  in  Europe. 
Charlemagne,  as  successor  to  Pepin,  "  king  of  the  Franks," 
nanot  be  regarded  aa  actual  ruler  of  more  than  a  third  of 
the  modem  kingdom  of  France.  Aqnitaine  was  still  Roman  ; 
the  Germans  maintained  their  possessions  west  of  the  Rhine ; 
the  Bretons  stood  fast  in  the  Armorican  peninsula,  and 
*  Gibbon,  ch.  xxxviii. 
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never  paid  a  more  than  momentary  and  dubious  allegianoe 
to  the  head  of  the  Carlovingian  house.  But  Charlemagne, 
as  emperor  of  the  West,  ruled  all  France,  all  Switzerland,  all 
Italy,  nearly  all  Germany,  and  half  of  Spain.  The  Franks 
of  Gaul,  who  obeyed  the  Merovingian  kings,  were  only  a  small 
2>ortion  of  their  people.  The  federation  had,  at  least,  one  of 
their  original  seats  in  Franconia,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ehine,  and  there  still  dwelt  the  most  legitimate  possessors  of 
the  Frankish  name.  They  were  Germans,  essentially  distinct^ 
iu  all  national  attributes,  from  the  mixed  population  who 
occupied  what  was  still  called  CktuL  Similarly,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  genuine, 
because  the  least  mixed  in  blood  of  the  Norman  race,  were 
dwelling  in  the  province  of  Normandy,  beyond  the  sea.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  Franks  effected  a  more  permanent 
change  in  the  national  character  of  those  whom  they  invaded, 
than  the  Normans  did  in  the  parallel  case.  Both  constituted 
a  very  small  element  of  the  new  nation,  which  gradually  grew 
up  from  the  fusion  of  the  conquering  and  the  conquered  race. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference, — Koman  Gaul  became 
France;  Saxon  England  never  became  Normandy.  The  Nor- 
mans were  never  able  to  eliminate  the  old  Teutonic  appella- 
tive, and  affix  their  name  to  the  **  land  of  the  Angles."  They 
were,  themselves,  absorbed  into  the  nationality  of  the  great 
]>eople  whom  they  had  beaten  in  one  decisive  battle.  The 
denationalized  Homano-Gallic  inhabitants  of  the  Province 
were  as  little  able  to  resist  the  name,  as  they  were  able  to 
resist  the  battleaxe  of  their  new  master.  They  supplied 
him  with  a  language,  yet  they  were  compelled  to  accept 
their  appellation  at  his  hands,  and  Gaul  has  gradually 
adopted  a  title  which  originally  and  correctly  only  belonged 
to  a  third  of  the  whole  country.  It  follows  from  all  this, 
that  there  is  no  national  unity  and  coherence  in  the  histo- 
ries of  ancient  Gaul  and  modem  France  ;  that  the  house  of 
Valois,  or  of  Bourbon,  Lad  no  more  grounds  for  identifying 

2  o 
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themselves  with  the  rights  and  trajitions  of  the  great  Cbr- 
loviDgiinn  empire,  tliun  Wiiliam  Itnjus,  or  Robert  the  Deri], 
could  have  had  for  claiming  to  share  in  the  rights  and 
trsditions  of  Alfred  and  the  Heptarchj  ;  and  fiaollT,  that  if 
the  empire  iiiled  by  the  German  Charlemagne,  front  Aachen 
and  iDgelbeioi,  confer  upon  the  ruler  of  Paris  a  right  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine,  it  also  confers  upon  him  a  right  to 
Snitzerland,  Itaij,  the  S]>&nish  Marches,  and  Germaoj,  aa 
&T  aa  the  baoka  of  the  Vistula.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
another  way,  if  imperial  traditionB  and  the  doctrine  of 
natural  frontiers,  give  Uajence  to  France,  Oermanj,  upon 
the  same  groundii,  has  au  equal  right  to  claim  Bordeaux. 
At  the  age  of  oae-and-twenty,  Clovis  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Saliau  Pranks,  whose  central  po- 
sition was  at  Tournesia,  or  Touniay.  Rome  yet 
letained  within  her  feeble  hold  a  district  independent  of 
the  barbarians,  of  which  the  governor  was  Syagrius,  and 
the  chief  dtj  Soissona  Two  such  neighbours  could  not 
long  TQtais  their  relative  poeitibn.  On  the  one  ride  waa  a 
Bommuuity  in  the  last  stage  of  decadence,  without  patriotic 
i^nrit,  moral  strength,  or  martial  skill ;  on  the  other,  a 
jroung  Bocietj,  trained  to  war  and  rapine  as  the  main  object 
of  its  being,  and  uniting  to  the  energy  of  youth  contempt 
for  its  foe  and  the  confidence  in^ired  by  victories  already 
won.  The  result  may  be  imagined.  Clovis  set  forth  with 
the  intent  to  conquer  Syagrius,  perhapa  with  the  hope  of 
mastering  the  whole  of  QauL     The  first  object  he  instantly 

achieved  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  in  486.     The 
i.D.  488.  ■     1        ■       ,  ■ 

next  step  m   bis  progress  was   his   nnion    with 

Clotilda,  the  Catholic  niece  of  the  Arian  king  of  the  Bor- 
gnndians.*  Dr.  Arnold  might  well  have  specified  this 
among  the  marrit^ee  which  have  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mined the  course  of  modern  history  ;  for  this  nnion  of 
Clovis  with  Clotilda  did  what  a  union  with  no  other  woman 
•   Fide  Bopii ;  dnd  Arnold's  Lectares,  ii,  p.  IH. 
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in  Europe  could  have  done,  —  brought  him  within  the 
great  and  growing  influence  of  the  orthodox  Latin  church. 
What  the  position  of  the  Church  was,  between  the  Barba- 
rians on  the  one  side,  and  the  Empire  on  the  other,  we  have 
already  seen  in  part,  and  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly 
explain ;  but  the  situation  had  been  complicated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Visigoth  and  Buigundian  kingdoms, 
whose  rulers  professed  the  Arian  heresy.  The  Catholics, 
then,  as  the  stay  of  imperial  support  was  gradually  with- 
drawn beyond  the  Alps,  felt  the  necessity  of  some  other 
equally  powerful  support  against  the  secular  auxiliaries 
whom  their  Arian  rivals  had  acquired,  and  who,  they 
well  knew,  would  be  used  against  the  interests  of  the 
orthodox  church.  At  this  very  crisis,  the  Frank  ap- 
peared in  the  northern  horizon,  and,  by  a  masterpiece  of 
policy,  they  secured  his  aid.  Nor,  if  the  invader  brought 
assistance  to  the  Church,  was  the  Church  less  useful  to  the 
invader  :  she  could  smooth  the  way  for  his  advance  among 
the  old  semi-Roman  population,  where  her  authority  was 
respected,  by  conciliating  their  affections  towards  a  co-reli- 
gionist, and  by  representing  the  redoubtable  leader  of  those 
terrible  legions  as  the  child  and  champion  of  the  faith.  To 
those  who  look  with  reverential  eyes  for  the  working  out  of 
God's  purposes  through  the  ages,  though  dimmed,  perchance, 
and  rendered  doubtful  by  the  imperfection  of  the  agency 
employed  in  their  development,  this  marriage  of  the  wild 
Frank  king  with  the  Christian  princess  of  Burgundy  is  one 
of  those  events  which  stand  out  like  a  star  in  the  night  of 
human  history.  The  conversion  of  Clovis  was,  doubtless,  long 
determined  upon ;  but  the  narrative  of  its  occurrence  has 
a  touch  of  the  old  Homeric  strain.  An  immense  band  of 
barbarians,  fresher  from  their  forests,  and,  therefore,  more 
fierce  and  dreadful  than  the  Franks  themselves, 
were  advancing  rapidly  upon  Gaul.     Clovis  rushed 

to  the  i*escue,  and  met  them  at  Tolbiac.    There,  in  the  '*  cur- 

o   <^.   o 
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rent  of  a  heady  liglit,"  wlicn  he  saw  his  battalions  waver 
beueath  the  furious  diBrges  of  the  enemy,  he  cried  to  the 
God  of  Clotilda  for  help,  and  vowed  to  adore  Him  if  be 
might  jet  restore  the  day.  He  conquered ;  and  he  kept 
hia  vow.  At  Kheima,  he  received  the  rite  of  Christian 
baptism  from  its  bishop,  St.  Benii,  amid  more  than  the 
usual  pageantry  and  splendour  of  the  Catholic  ceremonial. 
A  thousand  lampa  blazed  Iwfoi-e  au  altar  decked  with  jewels 
and  gold  ;  clouda  of  incense  rolled  to  the  roof,  pei-fiiming  the 
air  with  the  apices  of  the  East ;  the  officiating  priesta  were 
gorgeous  in  purple,  scarlet,  and  white  ;  a  crowd  of  catechn- 
mens  marched  in  procession,  laden  with  flowei-s.  "  Father," 
said  the  astoniahed  barbarian,  "  ia  this  the  heaven  thou  hast 
promised  us  1"  "It  is  the  path  to  it,"  rejiJied  the  politic  priest. 
He  then  jirooeeded  la  the  cernmouy.*  '■  Sicarabor,  meekly 
bow  thy  head  ;  bum  that  which  thou  hast  worshipped,  and 
worship  that  which  thou  hast  burned,"  was  the  addresE, 
already  quoted,  which  welcomed  this  renowned  proselyte  into 
the  bosom  of  Christianity.  Three  thousand  of  his  warriorit 
followed  their  cbiera  example.  Thus,  says  Michelet,  did 
tha  Church  take  solemn  possession  of  the  barbarians.  The 
subsequent  career  of  Clovis  was  a  succession  of  triumphs. 
Qondebauld,  the  Burgundian  king,  had  murdered  Clotilda's 
father.  Clovis  determined  upon  revenge,  or  rather  upon  in- 
dulging his  passion  for  new  territory  and  rich  spoil,  under  the 
plea  of  retribution.  It  was  iu  vain  that  Gondebauld  made 
most  important  concesdons  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  and 
strove  to  conciliate  the  old  Roman  population  by  a  revision 
of  the  national  laws  in  their  favour.  The  iron 
hand  was  upon  him  ;  be  was  defeated,  afler  a 
bloody  battle,  at  Dijon,  on  the  Ousche ;  Lis  kingdom  was 
subdued,  and  al!  the  cities  on  the  Saone  and  the  Khouc 
obeyed  the  orthodox  prelates  and  the  Fi-ank  king. 

.*  These  details  are  given  !□  Hiocaiat's  Lifu  o'.  St.  Ren;!. 
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The  Visigoths  were  the  next  victims.  "  It  offends  me," 
said  the  royal  propagandist,  "  that  these  Arians  should  possess 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  land.  I^t  us,  with  God's  help, 
seize  upon  it.  We  shall  do  well ;  for  it  is  very  good.*** 
Euric,  the  Visigoth  king,  was  a  great  monarch,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  wise  one  ;  hut  he  bitterly  persecuted  the  Catholics, 
and  blocked  up  the  way  to  their  churches  with  thoms.t 
Clovis  eagerly  assumed  the  character  of  champion  of  his 
injured  brethren  and  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
The  favour  of  Heaven  was  palpably  manifested  in  his  behalf 
Portents  went  before  him,  and  supernatural  guides  directed 
his  steps.  A  hart,  of  gigantic  size,  led  his  army  to  a  ford 
at  a  place  in  Viennes,  which  still  recalls,  by  its  name,  the 
memory  of  the  incident.  A  watch-tower  or  Pharos  of  fire, 
like  the  pillar  which  burnt  before  the  steps  of  wandering 
Israel,  blazed  for  his  guidance  on  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers. 
St.  Martin's  property  was  carefully  protected  ;  for  when  a 
soldier  had  stolen  some  hay  from  a  peasant  on  his  land, 
Clovis  "  had  his  head  off  in  an  instant,"J  and  exclaimed, 
*'  What  hope  can  we  have  of  victory,  if  the  blessed  Martin 
is  offended  ?"  St.  Martin  showed  his  gratitude  by  the 
result  of  divinations,  taken  from  the  words  of  the  service 
in  the  church  of  Tours.  In  return,  the  invader  protected 
St.  Martin's  property,  to  the  smallest  tittle,  from  rapine  and 
destruction.  Such  is  the  tale  told,  in  his  anxiety  to  honour 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause,  by  the  credulous  or 
imaginative  Gregory  of  Tours.  It  is  as  mythical  as  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  or  the  expedition  of  Jason ;  but  the 
battle  of  Vougld  is  a  great  fact.  At  Vougld,  behind  Poitiers, 
Alaric  II.  and  his  Visigoths  succumbed  to  the  irresistible 
wielder  of  the  Prankish  battleaxe,  and  Alaric  was  slaughtered 

♦  Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  37. 

t  Ibid,  ii.  25, — "  Scilicet  ut  raritas  ingrediendi  oblivionem  faceret 
fidei." 

t  Ihid.  ii.  37, — "  Dicto  citiu8  gladio  perempto." 
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in  the  rout.  The  victor  passed  the  wioter  at  Bwdeaux,  uid 
then  a'lT&Qced  as  for  as  Ltui^icdoc.  He  ciq>tiu«d  both 
Angouleme  and  Toulouse,  while  hia  eon  overran  Anvergue  ; 
but,  at  last,  he  was  arrested  by  an  adversary,  greater  e»«n 
thau  himself,  botii  as  a  warrior  and  a  king.  Theodortc,  with 
the  Itahan  Ostrogoths,  covered  Provence  and  Bpaia ;  it  is  mtmt 
probable  that  he  severely  defeated*  the  Franks,  and  saved 
for  the  infant  son  of  AJnric — who  wa£  also  his  own  grand- 
son — a  remnant  of  his  hereditary  kingdoms, — the  first  pro* 
vince  of  Karbonne,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  SeptiniaiUA. 
Meantime,  Aavergne,  with  its  volcanic  hills  and  intricate 
paweai,  the  stronghold  of  Homan  influence  in  Gaal,  had 
been  subdued  by  Thierry,  the  king's  eldest  sou.  An  attack 
apon  Armorica,  the  Wales  of  Ganl,  v/ae  less  auccesafuL 
The  remnant'!  of  the  brave  oM  Celtic  race  defended  tliem- 
Klves  with  the  national  pertinacity  and  cooisge,  and  the 
Franks  were  compelled  to  fait  back.  But  eleewhere,  they 
continued  their  devastating  course.  "  Clovia,"  saya  a  French 
hiatoriaD,+  "  whose  ambition  was  not  diminished,  or  his 
ferocity  softened  by  religion,  undertook  to  subdue  these 
people ;  and,  in  order  to  sncceed,  he  employed  both  perfidy 
and  violence  against  their  kings,  most  of  whom  were  his 
relations  :  he  caused  some  to  be  assassinated,  and  others  he 
slew  with  his  own  hand.  At  length,  by  means  of  victories 
and  murders,  he  united  the  whole  country  comprised  within 
the  Rhine,  the  Bhone,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Pyrenees,  under 
his  authority." 

Such  was  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, — such 
the  character  of  *its  conquests.  Its  fame  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  traversed  the  Mediterranean.  There  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  Clovis  received  the  consular  insignia  and  title 


*  See  JomBudes,  "  tie  Rebus  Geticia,"  c,  SS,  who  hijb  that  there 
absttle,  aod  tbat  the  FraokB  lost  thirty  thou»aiid  men.  "Koniiua 
hs  adds,  with  ch&r«ct«ristic  pride  aud  pntriotum,  "Gotfaus  Fnti 
ceuit  dum  Tiverat  Theodoricua." 

+  BonneohosB,  Hist.  France,  p.  H. 
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of  Patrician  from  ADastasius,  emperor  of  the  East.  By  the 
Koman  ecclesia&tics,  upon  whom  his  favours  were  showered, 
he  was  treated  with  especial  honour.  First  of  French  kings, 
he  received  the  title  of  Eldest  son  of  the  Church.  "  God," 
says  the  worthy  bishop  of  Tours,  "  frustrated  his  enemies 
daily  before  him,  and  increased  his  realm,  because  he  walked 
with  upright  heart  before  Him,  and  did  what  was  pleasing 
in  His  eyes."'*'  Strange  must  have  been  the  age  which 
deemed  the  things  done  by  Clovis  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  !  But  Clovis  was  innocent  and  merciful  compared 
with  the  sanguinary  Clotaire.  Even  Clotaire,  however,  as  a 
champion  of  the  Catholics,  is  an  immense  favourite  with 
Gregory,  notwithstanding  his  frightful  crimes,  which  the 
worthy  bishop  represents  him  as  calling  ''  actions  which 
per1u^f>8  he  had  carelessly  done  "  [actiones  quas  fortasse  negli- 
gerUer  egerit  /]  He  is  delighted  with  the  king's  prayers  to  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  whose  powerful  intercession  with  God  the 
royal  penitent  requested  for  the  deeds  he  had  done  *' without 
due  consideration "  [irrationabiliter]  ;  meaning  thereby  per- 
juries, murders,  adulteries,  and  cruelties  of  the  most  barbarous 
kind.  So  difficult  is  it  to  gather  from  contemporaries  the 
true  character  of  men  and  their  actions.t 

When  Clovis  died,  in  511,  his  dominions  were  divided  among 
his  four  sons.  Each  was  styled  *'  king ;"  a  fact  which 
proves  that  we  should  be  wrong,  if  we  attached  to  '  ' 
the  Teutonic  title  of  "  Konig"  any  more  specific  or  exalted 
notion  than  that  implied  by  the  less  pretentious  appellation 
of  Chief.  The  Frank  king  was  indeed  a  chieftaiD,  a  great 
chieftain,  but  nothiug  more.  Haised  upoa  the  buckler,  he 
was  hailed  by  the  acclamation  of  his  countrymen  as  their 
leader  in  war  ;  and  they  conceded  to  him,  as  was  conceded  to 
the  Homeric  king,  the  first  place  in  counsel  and  in  fight, 
and  the  choicest  of  the  spoil  J     But  he  never  occupied  a 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  40.  t  Ihid.  iv.  21. 

X  We  have  already  mentioned  the  practice,  and  ought  to  have  referred 
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position  at  all  rSEembling  tUat  of  tbe  absolute  or  tlie  oon- 
Ktltutionol  mouarch  of  modern  times.  The  oft-repeAted 
story  of  the  "  vase  of  SoitMona"  ia  generally  quoted  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  fact.  Giiizot,  in  his  "  Ek-ays  on  tho 
Hiatoiy  of  France,"  has  collected  other  and  still  more 
coacliisive  testimony,  to  which  it  is  uanecessBry  to  refer ; 
but  tbo  concluaiou  to  be  drawn  Ironi  tbe  whole  matter  is 
that  which  we  have  ah-cady  aseerted.  Tbe  kingdom  of 
ClovJa  bad  not  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  imrbarism  into 
the  region  of  order,  law,  eettlod  institutioiia,  and  regiikr 
government.  It  may  have  suggeated  the  idea,  and  exhibited 
the  possibility,  of  a  great  Frank  empire  ;  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  realized  it  in  practice. 

For  one  liiindred  and  seventy  j'ears  from  the  death  of 
Clovis,  the  long-haired  Salinns  shared  among  themselves  the 
lands  of  Gaul,  Bometiraes  wielding  a  single  sceptre,  but  more 
frequently  as  the  three  or  four  rival  possessors  of  precarious 
thrones.  But  wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  through  this  pro- 
tracted period,  they  fall  njwn  bloodshed,  treachery,  and 
strife.  The  Mei'ovingian  annals  are  one  of  tbe  most  painful 
portions  of  the  story  of  the  human  race  ;  from  first  to  last 
they  present  the  dismal  picture  of  "  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,"  where  bloodstained  tyrants,  cruel  and  licentious 
queens,  ambitious  nobles,  and  intriguing  churchmen,  jtass  and 
repass  in  inextricable  confusion,  ever  shifting  their  relative 
places  before  the  eyes  in  a  sort  of  Walpurgis  revel,  like  the 
figures  of  a  horrible  phantasmagoria.  "  The  facts  of  these 
times,"  says  our  great  medieval  historian,  "  are  of  little  other 
importance  than  as  they  impress  on  the  mind  a  thorough 
notion  of  tbe  extreme  wickedness  of  almost  every  person 
concerned  in  them,  and,  consequently,  of  the  state  to  which 

to  the  prusagaafTacitna  which  establtsheaitx  Antiqaity : — "Imposittis 
•ontn,  more  geotle,  et  imlinnUiuia  hanuru  vibralui,  doi  deli gi tar." — 
(Tac.  Ilitl.  iv.  15.)  la  not  this  the  origin  of  "chairing"  newly-electcil 
membera  of  parliameot ! 
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society  was  reduced.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in  crowding 
the  memory  with  barbarian  wars  and  assassinations.*'* 

This  may  well  excuse  us  from  dwelling  upon  the  unpro- 
fitable subject  within  our  very  limited  space.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  review  the  history  of  France  under  the  Merovingian 
house,  several  points  of  importance  for  its  right  compre- 
hension will,  I  think,  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  our 
minds.     On  these  we  must  for  a  moment  dwell 

(1.)  The  partition  of  the  country  among  the  sons  of 
Clovis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  founded  so  much  upon 
local  as  upon  military  considerations  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  not  of  the  soil.  This,  the  position  of  the 
capitals,  Mctz,  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  sufficiently 
proves.  They  certainly  could  not  have  been  territorial 
centres  ;  for  their  mutual  distance,  regarded  in  reference  to 
the  superficial  area  of  France,  is  inconsiderable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  opinion  of  Sismondi  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  great  probability, — that  the  object  was  to  secure 
to  each  chief  an  equal  number  of  native-born  Franks  as 
subjects.  The  selected  capitals  would,  in  this  case,  be 
"  centres  of  force,"  as  Hallam  calls  them,  from  which  the 
brothers  might  render  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of 
national  revolt.  But  this  must  also  have  had  another 
result.  The  unemployed  warrioi*s  would  naturally  fiock 
from  one  banner  to  the  other,  as  the  character  of  the  chief, 
or  the  nature  of  his  position,  promised  the  chance  of  winning 
spoil  or  glory  in  the  field.  Among  the  hundred  thousand 
men  who  followed  the  grandson  of  Clovis  across  the  Alps, 
there  were  doubtless  recruits  from  all  the  four  kingdoms  of 
the  Franks. 

(2.)  The  whole  Frank  nation  soon  assumed  a  twofold 
division,  very  clearly  and  positively  defined.  In  political 
interests,  in  national  habits,  in  the  character  of  their  laws, 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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thedr  inBtitutions,  and  their  whole  aodal  Drganuation,  the 
Eastern,  or  Auatraaitui,  were  etronglj  diatia^iiilieil  I'liim  th« 
Western,  or  Neustrian  Franks.  Tlie  ktter,  in  aiicee«ding  to 
the  occupatioD  of  the  Iiomana-Gi>ilic  provinces,  iil^e  so  mao)- 
other  barbaric  races  of  kindred  blood,  h»d  very  largely 
aseimilated  tbn  civilizatioo  into  the  centre  of  which  they 
had  iio  Buddealy  plunged.  But  the  German  elenieiit  still 
predominated  in  the  east.  Proximity  to  the  original  eeald 
of  their  race,  and  absence  from  contact  with  civilizing  in- 
fluences, keipt  alive  among  theoi  the  Einrit  of  their  Teutocio 
ancestors,  with  muny  of  the  habits,  practices,  and  ideas  of  the 
old  free  life  in  the  wild  foi-ests  of  their  Fatherland.  The 
Austiasiau,  thei-efore,  exhibited  a  greatcv  rigidity  of  character, 
with  a  ruder  and  perhaps  fresher  eentiinent  of  nationality  ; 
while  the  more  plijuit  Neuatiian  readily  suffered  himself  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  surrcundiug  mass  of  Itomanio  h&bit> 
and  institutions.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  the  distinction  between  Austrasia  and  IN'eustria 
Tory  nearly  corresponds  with  the  much  older  distinction 
between  Kipnarian  and  Salian  Franks.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  exact  Lmita  of  the  two  territories.  Indeed  Austra- 
Bia,  in  its  widest  limits,  is  sometimes  taken  to  include  all 
the  outlying  German  tribes  and  dependencies, — Alemanni, 
Bavarians,  Tburiugians,  or  Frisians, — who  at  any  moment 
ol&imed  to  form  part  of  the  Frank  confederacy.  It  was 
itself  in  its  more  limited  significatioD,  subdivided  into  Upper 
Austrssiu,  which  abutted  upon  the  Moselle,  and  Lower  Aus- 
insta,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  Neustria  had  for 
its  northern  boundary  the  Ocean,  and  for  its  southem  the 
Loire.  On  the  south-west  it  was  separated  from  Bui^ndy 
by  an  artificial  line  from  Gien,  on  the  Loire,  to  Arras,  on  the 
Aabe.  On  the  Anbe,  again,  began  its  line  of  demarcatioD 
from  AustraMa,^a  line  which,  crosdng  the  Marne,  the  Aisne, 
and  the  Oise,  coincided  with  the  Scheldt  to  the  west  of  Cam- 
braL     Upon  a  clear  couception  of  the  physicid,  moral,  and 
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political  distinctioD  between  these  two  great  districts^ 
depends  the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  early  history 
of  France.  p 

(3.)  The  Merovingian  Franks  had  been  converted  by  the 
Latin  clergy,  and  became  members  of  the  Latin  chnrch. 
All  their  brother  barbarians  were  of  heretical  belief.  Hence 
the  Homan  ecclesiastics,  who  were  the  only  annalists  of  the 
period,  viewed  all  the  incidents  of  their  age  from  a  Catholic 
stand-point  in  religion  and  a  Frankish  stand-point  in  politics. 
We  hear  nothing  from  them  of  the  religious  conversion  of 
the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  tribes  who  adopted  Ajnanism; 
for  to  the  orthodox,  such  a  conversion  seemed  unworthy  of 
the  name  ;  nor,  again,  had  these  men  the  national  sympathies 
which  might  have  enabled  them  to  understand,  or  ourselves 
to  infer  from  their  writings,  the  policy,  the  objects,  or  the 
real  character  of  the  great  Arian  monarchs.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Franks  did  not,  like  their  Burgundian  and  Visigoth  neigh- 
bours, throw  themselves  into  the  form  of  social  organization 
which  they  found  in  the  lands  they  conquered,  nor  adopt 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  in  which  they, 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  might  equally,  or  nearly 
equally,  participate.  Like  the  Heracleids  and  other  conquer- 
ing races,  they  remained  an  army  of  occupation  with  imperial 
functions,  among  a  subject  popidation.  But  for  a  long  time 
they  did  not  assume  the  sacerdotal  office.  The  religious 
element  of  the  national  authority  they  abandoned  with 
contempt,  perhaps  with  superstitious  reverence,  to  the  more 
instructed  class  from  whom  they  had  derived  their  religion 
itself  While  the  Arian  clergy  of  the  Gothic  and  Burgun- 
dian nations  were  probably  Goths  and  Burgundians,  the 
Frankish  clergy  were  never  Fi-anks,  except  when  the  ton- 
sure was  inflicted  as  a  safeguard  or  a  punishment  upon  some 
rival  prince  or  rebellious  warrior.  It  is  plain  that  this 
circumstance  must  have  exercised  a  veiy  notable  influence 
upon   the   relations  of  the  Church  with  the  monarchy  and 
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strength,  in  which  the  Groths  were  quite  a  match  for  him. 
They  proffered,  on  their  part,  the  magnificent  bribe  of  two 
thousand  pounds  of  solid  gold,  and  the  Gothic  possessions  in 
Gaul.  The  Franks  had  accepted  the  first  offer  ;  they  made 
no  difliculty  about  accepting  the  second.  All  the  Gothic 
possessions  in  Gaul,  lying  between  the  Rhone,  the  Alps,  and 
the  sea,  were  transferred  to  the  Merovingian  kings.  In 
return,  though  they  had  some  sciniple  about  appearing 
themselves  in  arms  against  their  ally,  the  Greek  emperor, 
they  sent  the  Burgundians  to  assist  the  Ostrogoths  in  the 
sack  of  Milan.  The  rich  booty  which  the  victors  brought 
back  over  the  Alps,  removed  the  scruples,  or  irresistibly 
excited  the  cupidity,  of  the  Franks,  and  Theudebert,  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  entei*ed  Italy.  Both  parties  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  came  as  an  ally  :  both  were  de- 
ceived. With  admirable  impartiality,  he  attacked,  defeated, 
slaughtered,  and  plundered  both  alike.  With  such  an  army 
in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  had  Theudebert  been  capable  of 
a  policy,  or  his  people  of  a  conquest,  he  might  have  antici- 
pated the  role  of  Pepin  or  Chai-lemagne.  But  the 
army  melted  away  as  it  had  come,  and  the  im- 
perial generals,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  men,  were 
permitted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  extinguish  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  to  make  themselves  undisputed  masters  of  the  pen- 
insula. 

They  did  not  remain  so,  as  we  know.  The  Lombards  soon 
became  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  emperor  than  ever 
the  Ostrogoths  had  been.  Again  the  Byzantines  bethought 
them  of  the  Franks.  Maurice,  the  emi)eror,  made  the  same 
appeal  to  their  orthodoxy,  backed  by  the  same  more  cogent 
arguments.  For  50,000  solidi  they  agreed  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  imperial  cause  and  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  young  king,  Childebert,  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  an  army  strong  enough  to  eject  both 
Greek  and  Lombard  from  the   contested   territory.      But 
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upon  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action,  tLe  barbarian  brake 
forth  in  liis  nature,  or  rather,  was  evoked  bj  the  politic 
conduct  of  the  Lombards.  Tliey  captirated  the  fancy  of  the 
setni-savage  by  magnificent  presents,  and  he  returned  borne 
without  inflicting  any  injury  upon  the  donors.  Maurice 
was  furious,  and  demanded  repayment  of  his  50,000  solidi, 
a  request  which  the  Frank  received  with  the  mcSt  Eublime 
oortempt.  But  by  way  of  equalizing  his  favonra,  he  sent 
word  next  year  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was  i-eady  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  and  proceeded  to  attack  his  late  friends  the 
Lombards.  This  time  the  Lombards  were  prepared  for  him, 
and  inflicted  upon  his  over-confident  host  a  severe  and  well- 
deserved  defeat  But  the  whole  series  of  transactions 
exhibits  the  Meroringian  long  as  tittle  better  than  a 
brigand  chief,  or  as  the  captain  of  a  comjiany  of  free  lances 
ready  to  sell  his  mercenary  aid  to  the  Jiighest  bidder. 
It  is  not  until  the  rise  of  the  stronger  Carlovingiana  that 
we  recognize  the  civil  and  military  organization  among  the 
raled,  and  that  unity  of  policy  and  purpose  in  the  ruler, 
which  constitute  a  great  kingdom,  capable  of  performing  a 
conspicuous  and  influential   part  in  the   destinies   of  the 

(5.)  However  dynastic  ambition,  quarrels  between  rival 
houses,  and  the  intrigues  of  contending  aspirants  for  an 
unsettled  throne,  fostered  by  the  very  anomalous  condition 
of  society  in  this  chaotic  era,  may  aeem  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  turbulent  and  miserable  character,  npon  a  careful 
atudy  of  the  whole,  we  must,  I  think,  feel  convinced  that 
the  real  cause  of  all  the  existing  anarchy  is  to  he  found  in 
tbe  fixed  purpose  of  the  great  territorial  lords  to  shake 
themselves  free  from  tbe  trammels  of  anything  resembling  a 
sovereign  authority,  and  to  aasert  a  practical  equality  with 
tbe  nominal  ruler  of  the  race.  The  whole  period  exhibits 
one  great  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Austrasian  aristocracy 
to  establish  their  political  independence;  and  as  the  mem- 
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bers  of  this  aristocracy  were  barbariaDs,  the  movement  was 
marked  with  the  irregular  impulses  and  savage  actions 
which  belong  to  the  personal  character  of  its  principal 
instigators.  Still  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  organized 
revolution,  which  for  the  time  being  prevented  society  from 
coalescing  into  the  form  of  a  settled  polity,  and  it  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  inability  of  the  Salian  kings  to  establish  a 
regular  government,  with  its  complex  machinery  of  finance, 
police,  and  legislation.  The  tendency  of  property  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  few,  was  fatal  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the 
independence  of  the  people.  The  lower  orders  hated  th^ 
great  seigneurs  and  rebelled  against  them ;  the  great  seig- 
neurs could  not  tolerate  the  king,  and  conspired  against  his 
authority.  It  was  this  influence  that  operated,  after  the 
death  of  Sigebert,  against  the  attempt  at  centralization,  and 
the  Bomanizing,  so  to  speak,  of  Frank  institutions  essayed 
with  considerable  prospect  of  success  by  the  powerful  and 
politic  Brunhilda.  Her  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  seigneurs,  long  vigorously  maintained,  but  finally  un- 
successful, caused  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life, 
and  terminated  in  her  ghastly  death.  During  the  protracted 
contest  in  which  she  was  engaged  with  her  terrible  rival 
Fredegonde,  ehe  had  been  compelled  to  guarantee,  at  the 
treaty  of  Andelot,  a-d.  587,  the  hereditary  and  perpetual 
possession  of  their  beneficia  to  the  nobles.  By  this  act  she 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty ;  for,  without 
entering  into  the  prolix  controversy  concerning  the  exact 
nature  of  these  beneficia,  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  were 
held,  we  may  assume  as  certain,  that  they  differed  from  the 
allodial  lands  in  being  more  within  the  disposition  of  the 
sovereign,  and  if  not  universally,  at  least  frequently  and 
under  certain  conditions,  revocable  at  his  pleasure.  When 
these  passed  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  seigneurs,  they 
were  emancipated  from  all  further  restraint,  and  their  power 
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grkdnally  increased  and  expanded,  nctil  it  overshadowed 
throne,  und  e^'eutuall^,  in  the  pereons  ol'  the  Maires  du 
L'Stitiguiahed  it  altogether. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ini^cation  of  the  db- 
[josition  of  the  aetgiieura  towards  the  throue  is  afforded  by 
the  support  which  they  gave  for  a  time  to  Guiidobald,  the 
leader  of  a  GiLllo-Roman  reaction,  the  last  eftort  of  the  old 
popuJation  against  the  reigning  Merovingian  dynasty. 
The  adventures  of  thia  pretender,  like  those  of  onr  own 
Perkin  Warbeck,  might  furnish  matter  for  a  vivid  and 
tonchiog  romance.  The  i-eputed  son  of  Clotaire  I.,  bo  bad 
been  alternately  caret^sed  and  humiliated  by  the  moDarcha  of 
hia  family.  He  ultimately  escaped  into  Italy,  where  lie  was 
kindly  received  by  Narsed,  the  imperial  general.  We  hear  of 
him  next  at  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who  received 
him  as  Perkin  was  received  in  Scotland,  and,  probably  from 
deugnsof  hisownin  connectionwith  the  West,  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  some  degree  of  state.  Such 
was  the  man  invited  into  Gaul  as  a  candidate  for  empire, 
by  a  temporary  coalition  between  the  ambitious  nobles  of 
Anstrasia  and  a  discontented  remnaat  of  the  old  Gallo- 
Boman  inliabitanta  of  Southern  Gaul.  Inspired  with  Greek 
ideas,  aod  carrying  with  him  somewhat  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Boman  name,  he  naturally  recommended  himself  to  those 
aspiring  spirits  among  the  conquered  population  who  still 
remembei'ed  the  traditions  of  the  Empire  aud  were  eager  to 
revive  them.  But  why  should  his  coming  have  been  wel- 
comed by  those  very  German  nobles  who  were  the  leaders  of 
the  conquering  race,  and  whose  interests  were  bound  up 
with  the  stability  of  its  position  and  the  permanence  of  its 
power  1  Their  object  is  sufficiently  plain.  They  meant  to 
rule,  but  it  was  difficult  to  do  so  in  their  own  persons, 
because  the  attachment  of  the  Frank  nation  to  the  persona 
of  the  reigning  family  was  based  upon  a  traditional  reve- 
rence, which  approached  to  snperetitiou.     It  was  necessary. 
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therefore,  to  rule  in  the  person  of  another,  who  might  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  outward  show  and  ceremonial  of  royalty, 
while  he  left  to  themselves  the  realities  of  power.  Such  a 
puppet  kiug  they  hoped  to  find  in  Gundobald,  a  member  of 
the  Merovingian  race,  yet  the  mere  nominee  of  the  feeble 
ruler  of  Constantinople ;  nor,  perhaps,  was  it  easy  to  dis- 
cover another  man  who  could  equally  fulfil  all  the  necessary 
conditions.  Yet  they  slew  him  under  circumstances  of  the 
basest  treachery,  and  for  a  brief  season  his  death  retarded 
their  designs.    They  finally  succeeded,  but  in  another  way. 

They  succeeded  in  the  persons  of  the  "  Mayors  of 
the  Palace,"  —  an  institution  not  unlike  those  parasitical 
plants  which  destroy  the  growth  of  the  tree  that  they 
apparently  support  and  adorn.  All  the  common  histories 
of  France  contain  an  account  of  this  "  Mayoralty,"  and  of 
the  means  whereby  its  holders  eventually  became  masters 
of  the  monarchy.  The  fact  was  too  patent  to  escape  the 
dullest  observation.  Nevertheless,  as  these  accounts  are  in 
some  instances  not  very  accurate  or  perspicuous,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  origin  of  the  office,  and 
the  causes  which  contributed  to  bestow  upon  it  the  pre- 
dominant importance  which  it  so  soon  acquired.  The  Franks 
entered  Gaul  as  conquerors — barbarian  conquerors,  to  whom 
territorial  confiscation  was  the  natural  consequence  of  suc- 
cessful invasion.  They  soon,  therefore,  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  houses  and  lands,  flocks  and  herds,  men-servants 
and  women-servants,  all  secured  to  them  by  the  full  and 
sufficient  tenure  of  the  sword.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
the  "  Konig  "  of  course  received  the  lion's  share.  Each 
victorious  battle  conferred  upon  him  a  magnificent  estate 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  or  the 
Rhone.  When  not  actually  engaged  in  war,  his  time  was 
spent  in  making  royal  progresses  from  one  of  these  estates 
to  another,  in  the  rude  chariot  of  the  age,  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen.    Accompanied  by  his  barbaric  court,  he  passed  from 
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cutle  to  CMtle,  aoDRumhig  the  produce  of  each  district 
ia  turn,  amid  the  wild  and  dmnkeu  festiTitiea  vhich  lw*o 
perliflj>3  not  iiDJuatly  been  considered  as  tbo  great  TepT^oach 
of  the  German  race.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  elaborute 
enb^rorja  of  the  Byzaotine  court  had  captivated  the  barbArtc 
litncy,  and  that  the  rude  Konigof  the  Frank  trihes  delight«d 
to  reproduce  around  himself  aomewhat  of  the  splendid  cere- 
mocial  which  Avas  now  all  that  remained  of  their  former 
glory  to  the  successors  of  the  Cw^ars.  At  Metz,  Soiseons, 
or  I'ttris,  we  hear  of  the  CuAiett/oriu*  and  Caniprarizu,  dtani- 
berlnia  and  treasurer  ;  He/erendariut,  ehance]lor ;  Corner 
gtohiiti,  luaater  of  the  horse,  as  we  hear  of  the  stmiLu' 
officers  at  Constantinople.  But  superior  to  all  in  rank,  oain 
the  reality  of  power,  was  the  Major-domils,  or  master  of  the 
itoiuehold,  who  acted  as  steward  of  all  the  king's  estatea 
and  the  superintendent  of  his  personal  attendants.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  auch  a  personage,  when  poesessed  of  the  re- 
qoisite  ability,  must  have  taken  a  leading  part,  and  escrted 
a  powerful  inSuence  in  all  the  more  important  affairs  of  the 
conrt,  so  as  eventually  to  expand  from  something  like  a 
hoase  bailiff  into  a  prime  minister  or  chaocellor  of  the 
exchequer.  As  commander  of  the  royal  retinue,  the  mayor 
was  compelled  to  assume  a  prominent  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army,  and  the  Merovingian  kings,  as  they 
gradually  became  more  and  more  deficient  in  warlike  \-irtues 
and  military  skill,  were  induced  to  resign  their  most  impor- 
tant functions  to  their  ropreseutntive  in  the  campaign  or 
npon  the  field  of  battle.  But  it  was  as  president  of  the 
great  council,  more  than  in  aoy  other  capacity,  that  the 
Hajor-domiis  appeared  in  an  important  character,  and  as- 
sumed a  predominating  influence.  To  the  great  council 
were  admitted  the  courtiers  or  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
tae  "Antrostriones"  or  "  Principes"  of  Tacitus,  who,  if  they 
were  not  au  hereditary  nobility,  occupied  at  least  an  analogous 
position ; — the  hereditary  dukes  of  what  we  may  be  permitted, 
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by  a  pardonable  anachronism,  to  call  the  great  fiefs,  or  semi- 
iudependent  nationalities  of  Alemannia  and  Bavaria  ; — the 
patricii  of  Burgundy  and  Ripuaria ; — the  dukes  and  connts 
who  governed  the  provinces; — and,  though  last,  by  no  means 
least  in  splendour  and  importance,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

As  practically  directing  the  deliberations  of  such  a 
body,  the  Mayors  of  the  palace  naturally  acquired  a 
position  and  authority  which  easily  explains  their  subse- 
quent assumption  of  the  realities  of  power.  They  became 
the  leaders  and  mouthpieces  of  that  great  anti-monarchical 
movement  among  the  seigneurs,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  having  eventually  triumphed  in  the  degradation  and 
atrocious  murder  of  Brunhilda.  It  is  true  that  the 
nobles,  like  the  horse  in  the  fable,  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  man  to  expel  the  stag  from  their  domains, 
and  were  deservedly  bitted  and  bridled,  and  taught  their 
paces,  by  that  stout  Carlovingian  arm ;  but  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  it  was  as  a  leader  of  the  aristocratic  faction 
that  Pepin -le-Vieux,  the  founder  of  the  race,  acquired 
that  dominant  influence  which  he  transmitted  to  Pepin 
of  Heristal  and  his  sons.  Sismondi,  anxious,  perhaps, 
to  assign  a  more  dignified  origin  to  so  great  an  oflSce, 
has  derived  Major- domus  from  Moord-dom,  "judge  of 
murderers  ;"  but  this  etymology  is  little  accepted  ;  and  few 
writers  follow  him  in  questioning  the  more  domestic  cha- 
racter of  the  primitive  functions  discharged  by  the  powerful 
bearer  of  this  humble  name.  By  Gregory  of  Tours, 
our  great  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the  Franks, 
the  mayors  are  seldom  mentioned.  We  may,  therefore, 
venture  to  assume,  that  in  his  time  they  had  not  acquired 
any  preponderating  influence.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
fall  of  Brunhilda  that  we  must  assign  the  solid  establish- 
ment of  their  political  position.  The  very  first  result  of 
that  aristocratical  victory  was,  to  make  the  office  elective, 
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and  indepcDdent  of  the  crown.  The  change  applied  to 
Ifeustria  as  well  as  to  Austrasia  ;  but  tLe  soil  of  the  latter 
conntry  was,  for  many  reasons,  more  propitious  to  the  growth 
of  the  parasite  power,  which  formed  so  treacherous  a  prop 
to  the  falling  monarchy.  There  the  Gorman  element  con- 
tinueil  to  luaintnin  its  preponderance  ;  and,  unhappily  or 
hftppily,  it  was  permaueutly  arrayed  against  the  court ;  for 
the  court,  the  natural  home  of  Itixiiry  and  pleasure,  snb- 
mitted,  as  courts  always  do,  to  the  influence  of  a  superior 
civilization,  and  hestowed  its  apecial  favour  upon  those  who 
brought  the  grace  of  art  and  the  refiuenionts  of  BcnEualistn 
within  the  compass  of  its  enjoyments. 

The  old  provincial  semi-Roman  society,  therefore,  was 
paramount  at  court  ;  heeause,  whatever  may  have  lieen  its 
moral  inaptitude  for  the  duty  of  shaping  out  the  destinies 
of  a  rising  nation,  its  political  decadence  did  not  rob  it 
of  that  external  polish  which  it  had  received  from  its 
connection  with  the  ancient  Mistress  of  the  "World. 
With  the  influence  paniuiount  at  court,  the  interest  of 
the  seigneurs  was  necessarily  at  variaoce ;  and  where  the 
seigneure  were  strongest,  there  was  the  most  favourable 
field  for  the  growth  of  the  now  power.  Accordingly,  aftev 
the  atrocious  murder  of  ErunhilUa,  tliough  Clotaire  II. 
nominally  succeeded  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  the  real  government  of  the  nation  rested  on 
the  Bishop  Arnulph,  or  Amoulf,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
palace,  Pepin  of  Landen,  or  Pepin-le-Vieux,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  to  distinguish  him  from  successors  of  the  same 
name.  By  their  advice,  the  king  made  over  to  his  son 
Dagobert  the  greater  portion  of  Austrasia  during  his  own 
lifetime,  with  the  understanding  that  the  colleagues  should 
administer  it  for  him.  While  Dagobert  was  a  minor, 
Anstrasia  flonrished  beneath  their  wise  direction ;  and  the 
chronicles  enlarge  upon  its  prosperity  and  militai-y  renown. 
To  their  influence  also  must  be  ascribed  the  large  accession 
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to  his  dominions,  which  the  undutifol  Dagobert  wrung  from 
his  father  after  a  quarrel,  decided  by  the  arbitration  of 
twelve  Austrasian  seigneurs,  of  which  number  Amulph 
was  one.  Perhaps  the  crisis  of  the  revolution  by  which 
the  ancestors  of  the  Carlovingians  supplanted  the  ruling 
prince,  is  most  clearly  indicated  by  the  edicts  of  Clotaire, 
which  have  been  compared  to  our  own  Magna  Charta.  They 
resemble  it,  indeed,  so  far  as  they  secure  protection  for  the 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  against  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  king,  and  confirm  them  in  their  own  usurpations  ;  but 
these  exhibit  little  reference  to  those  popular 
rights  which  our  own  great  Charta  recognizes  in  *  * 
their  germ.  Clotaire  died  in  628 ;  and,  as  his  other  son, 
Charibert,  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  Dagobert  alone 
I'emained,  and  commenced  his  reign  under  the  auspices  of  his 
two  great  ministers.  These  powerful  and  patriotic  states- 
men gave  splendour,  by  the  wisdom  of  their  administration, 
to  the  government  of  a  monarch  not  otherwise  remarkable 
for  distinguished  qualities.  For  ten  years,  Austrasia  was 
greatly  prosperous  and  respected ;  and  she  owed  her  great- 
ness, prosperity,  and  power,  to  the  ancestors  of  Charlemagne. 
It  was  they,  it  has  been  well  said,  who  prevented  the 
permanent  establishment  of  absolute  power  upon  the  Koman 
model,  and  secured  to  the  German  population  of  Austrasia 
an  abiding  victory  over  that  amalgam  of  degraded  Romans 
and  corrupted  Grauls,  which  threatened  to  leaven  the  Euro- 
pean world.  To  them,  under  Providence,  we  owe  it  that 
the  centre  of  Europe  is  at  this  day  German,  and  not  Gallo- 
Latin.*  Dagobert,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  ordinary  temptations  of  barbarian  royalty. 
Fixing  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  suffered  the  seductions  of 
what  even  then  was  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  luxurious 
cities  in  Europe,  to  corru])t  the  slender  remains  of  Gi?rmaa 

*  The  Franks,  by  Perry,  ch.  v. 
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vtrtae  wbich  still  clung  to  the  nDcient  Alerovingiau  stock. 
Dhe  old  monk  Fredegar  compares liim  to  Solomon,  inasmuch 
BB  he  indulged  in  tbe  ''  immoderate  luxury  "  of  having  three 
wives  at  one  time,  aod  a  veiy  great  number  of  coacnbiues. 
He  died  in  638,  and  hia  voluptuous  example  was 
sedulously  imitated  bi'hiaancoeasora,  who,  inherit- 
ing ftU  bis  vioea,  witluuC  anything  of  liia  vigour,  sunk, 
ultimately,  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  imbecility  and  degrada- 
tion. They  bear,  in  history,  the  ignominions  title  of  liois 
faineaia,  or  sluggard  Idngs  ;  a  term  which  exactly  describes 
their  almost  OrieDtal  indolence,  and  their  conseqaent  poli- 
tical nonentity.  Egiuhard,  the  famous  secretary  and  biogra- 
pher of  Charlemogue,  has  lait  us  a  gi'aphic  picture  of  these 
wretched  representatives  of  royalty,  which,  though  so  often 
qnoted,  mast  be  repe&ted  once  more. 

"  The  authority  and  government  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
higbevt  officers  of  the  palace,  who  were  called  Mojo  es-doinue, 
and  had  the  entire  administration  of  affairs.  ^Nothing  was 
left  to  the  liing,  except  that,  contenting  himself  with  the 
royal  name,  fae  was  allowed  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  with 
long  hair  and  aofihorn  t)eard,  to  play  the  pnrt  of  a  mler,  to 
hear  the  ambassadors,  from  whatever  part  they  might  come, 
and  at  their  departure  communicate  to  them  the  answers  he 
bad  been  taught,  or  even  commanded  to  make,  as  if  by  his 
own  authority.  The  king  possessed  only  one  farm,  and  that 
by  no  means  a  lucrative  one,  on  which  he  had  a  dwelliog- 
faoDBe  and  a  few  servants,  just  sufficient  to  supply  his  most 
urgent  necemities.  Wherever  he  had  to  go,  he  travelled  in 
a  carriage,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  driven  by  a  cow- 
herd in  rustic  fashion.  It  was  thus  that  he  went  to  the 
palace,  and  to  the  public  assembly  of  the  people,  whicli  met 
every  year  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ;  after  which  he 
returned  home."* 

A  pitiable  6i>ectacle,  tnily,  anil  a  significant  lesson  on 
•  Vila  Car.  Mnj.  ch.  i. 
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the  effects  of  self-indulgent  sensuality.  *^  The  Bcie  fimBaau,^ 
says  Sir  J.  Stephen,  '^  were  /ainecms,  because  they  had  rien 
d/cdre;^  but  we  must  never  forget,  that  the  cause  of  this 
enforced  idleness  is  to  be  found  in  the  intellectual  impotence 
engendered  by  the  contact  between  barbaric  passions  and 
ciyilized  debauchery.  Pepin  died  about  a  year  after  Dago- 
bert.  He  was  succeeded  by  Grinovald,  his  son,  who  exhibits 
an  instructive  example  of  the  feilnre  whidi  attends  the  most 
plausible  and  necessary  political  changes,  when  attempted 
before  the  time  is  ripe  for  their  execution.  He  essayed  to 
accomplish  what  his  immediate  successors  accomplished  witii 
ease — ^the  transference  of  the  royal  name  to  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  royal  authority  ;  but  he  perished  in  the  effcnrt.  He 
shaved  the  hair  of  Dagobert  IL ;  a  symbolic  action,  imply- 
ing his  degradation  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman,  a  warrior, 
and  a  king ;  but  the  ruling  monarch  of  Burgundia  and 
Neustria  adopted  the  cause  of  his  kinsman,  and  was  still 
strong  enough  to  compass  the  death  of  the  usurping  mayor. 
We  cannot  follow  the  rapid  alternations  of  one  faineant 
monarch  after  another  upon  the  rival  thrones  of  Neustria 
and  Austrasia,  nor  the  occasional  amalgamation  of  both 
sovereignties  in  one  insignificant  person.  Ebroiu,  a  turbulent 
and  unscrupulous  but  able  man,  appears  upon  the  scene  as 
mayor  of  Neustria,  in  674.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  house  of  Pepin-le-Vieux  had  found  a  better 
representative  than  the  ambitious  and  unfortunate  Grinovald. 
His  accomplished  daughter  Begga,  whose  praises  are  elo- 
quently recounted  by  the  chroniclers,  had  married  the  lord 
of  Heristal,  near  Liege  ;  and  from  this  union  sprang  another 
Pepin,  surnamed  of  Heristal,  from  his  patrimonial  castle. 
Associated  with  Mai*tin  in  the  mayoralty  of  Austrasia,  he 
suffered  from  the  animosity  of  Ebroin,  the  rival  mayor  of 
Neustria,  who  fell  suddenly  upon  his  two  allied  rivals,  and 
defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Lucofaus,  near  Laon.  The 
luckless  Martin  was  tempted  to  quit  his  sanctuary,  by  an 
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eccleinasticol  Mibt«rfoge,  which  resembled  the  ai-Lifice  em- 
ployed by  Wiliiara  of  Normandy  to  delude  his  competitor 
lot  the  English  throne  ;  and  -was  forthwith  executed  by  his 
perfidious  enemieii.  Pepin  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and 
made  head  against  bis  advei-Eftiy,  &Dm  whom  lie  v/as  speedily 
relieved  by  tbe  dogger  of  aa  ttusiuwiii.  The  office  of  Keustrian 
mayor  w&a  filled,  soon  after,  fay  Bercbar,  a  violent  and  un- 
wise man,  who  not  only  precipitated  the  war  with  Austroaiu, 
bat,  by  disgusting  the  national  nobility,  drore  a  number  of 
distinguished  Neuetrian  refugees  into  the  opposite  camp. 
Tbe  antagonism  between  tiie  two  great  divisions  of  the  Frank 
empire  had  now  reached  its  crisis.  With  a  man  of  genius 
like  Fepin,  the  crisis  had  not  long  to  wait  for  its  decision. 
At  the  head  of  his  Austrasinns,  he  encountered  the  Neu- 
strian  king,  Theodoric,  and  his  mayor  of  the  palace,  Bercbar, 
at  Testry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme.  Even  on  the  very 
eve  of  battle,  Fepin,  anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed,  proffered 
reasonable  terms.  They  were  refused  with  contempt ;  for 
they  were  believed  to  have  been  dictated  by  apprehension. 
The  struggle  was  severe  but  short.  The  rude  energy  of  the 
German  swept  their  half-Roman  brethren  from  the  field. 
The  king  was  taken ;  Berchar  fled,  incapable  of  ofiering 
further  resistance.  From  the  battle  of  Testry  dates  the  real 
foundation  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  It  is  true  that 
Pepin,  warned,  perhaps,  by  the  &te  of  Grinovald,  did  not 
assume  tbe  name  of  king.  He  kept  Theodoric  on  the  throne, 
and  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  Ihix  et  frinceps 
Francorum  ;  but,  by  a  significant  innovation,  the  years  of 
his  office  were  henceforth  reckoned  in  all  public  documents, 
with  those  of  the  JMerovingian  monarch. 

Ko  sooner  bad  he  obtained  the  direction  of  affairs,  than  he 
inaugurated  tbe  policy  which  his  Corlovingian  successorj)  so 
vigorously  carried  out.  Making  Austrasia  tLe  seat  of  his 
own  government,  he  appointed  his  two  sons  to  nile  in  the 
Dthcr  divisions  of  the  empire.     He  then  rciivcd  thu 
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€rerman  assemblies  of  the  Campus  Martius,  which  had 
gradually  decayed  under  the  more  Romanizing  monarchs  of 
the  Merovingian  race,  and  by  this  means  strengthened  him- 
self for  the  shock  of  war  which  he  felt  to  be  impending. 
By  this  time,  domestic  dissension  had  produced  its  natural 
results.  The  Frank  empire  was  breaking  up.  All  the 
distant  dependencies — Bavarians,  Bretons,  Alemanni,  and 
Gascons — were  attempting  to  assert  their  freedom,  and  had 
partially  succeeded.  Pepin  reduced  them  to  obedience,  or  at 
least,  to  a  pretence  of  it.  But  twenty  years  of  warfare  were 
occupied  in  the  task ;  and  it  still  remained  to  be  completed 
by  Charles  MarteL  We  must  not,  however,  regard  Pepin 
as  a  mere  man  of  blood.  He  favoured  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  everywhere  held 
the  heathen  responsible  for  the  lives  of  his  missionaries.  It 
has  been  well  remarked,  **  The  extraordinary  power  which 
Pepin  exercised,  at  a  period  when  law  was  weak,  and 
authority  extended  no  further  than  the  sword  could  reach, 
when  the  struggles  of  the  rising  feudal  aristocracy  for  inde- 
pendence had  convulsed  the  empire,  and  brought  it  to  the 
verge  of  anarchy,  sufficiently  attests  the  ability  and  courage, 
the  wisdom  and  moderation,  with  which  he  ruled."  '^  The 
assertion  is  correct,  and  might  be  verified  at  length  ;  but 
our  narrow  limits  compel  us  to  pass  on  to  another  member 
of  the  Carlovingian  family,  akin  to  Pepin  in  blood,  who  was 
destined  to  achieve,  as  his  successor,  a  name  still  greater 
than  his  own  ;  one,  indeed,  of  the  very  greatest  in  European 
hLstoiy ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  so  great  as  that  which  a  dis- 
criminating historical  criticism  may  yet  assign  to  it. 

Pepin,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  had  married 
a  second  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first  — "  Alpais, 
the  noble  and  elegant,"  as  the  old  chronicler  calls 
her.      From   her   sprang    Charles   Martel,  or  Charles  the 

*  Perry,  Franks,  cb.  v. 
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Haminw,  —  a  name  wliicli  he  derived  either  from  tlte^ 
tremeodous  iron  mace  before  which  go  m&ny  heroes  it 
down  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  from  his  externiinating  proweaa  I 
exercised  upon  the  heathen.  The  young  Charles,  lik«  the 
other  Oarloviiigiatis,  had  to  wage  a  dire  stniggio  with  bi»  ' 
own  kindred  and  coontrymen.  before  he  ooald  fix  himself 
firmly  in  his  seat.  Id  this  case,  the  difficulty  was  aggravated 
by  the  ucBcriipulous  ambition  of  Pepiu's  first  wife,  Pleo- 
trudia.  "  Incensed,"  writes  the  chronicler,  "  with  i 
parable  wrath  against  Charles,"  she  seised  his  pei'soD,  and  ' 
put  him  into  clg^e  confinement.  But  Charles  suddenly  broke  - 
loose  from  hia  dungeon,  gathered  together  hia  partisans,  and, 
kfter  ft  brief  struggle,  retaliated  upon  the  qneen  by  seizing 
her  at  Cologuo.  In  his  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  was 
brought  to  the  gates  of  FsriB.  Here,  in  imitetion  of  bis 
predecessor's  moderate  policy,  he  offered  to  be  rsooncUed  to 
the  Ifeustrian  king,  if  the  latter  would  recognize  his  right 
to  the  mayoralty  of  Auetrasia.  He  besought  him  to  listen 
to  reason,  "  that  the  blood  of  so  many  noble  Franks  might 
not  be  shed."  Bnt  Chilperic  II.,  the  Keustrian  monarch,  who 
had  once  been  a  priest,  was  mad  with  pride,  animosity,  and 
that  delusion  which  God  sends  into  the  hearts  of  kings  about 
to  perish.  Carl,  though  at  the  head  of  far  inferior 
forces,  inflicted  upon  him  a  decisive  defeat  beneath 
the  very  walls  of  the  capital,  and,  leading  hia  army  back  to 
Colf^e,  assnmed  what  was  now  the  practical  sovereignty  of 
the  Aostrasian  realm.  Chilperic,  aware  of  his  perilous 
situation,  looked  about  him  for  aid.  Ke  found  it  for  a 
moment  in  the  south.  The  old  Boman  Aquitania,  in  the 
first  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  Empire,  had  fallen  to  the 
Visigoths,  who  conquered  it  without  much  trouble.  In  the 
stmggle  between  them  and  the  Merovingians,  it  of  course 
passed  totbe  victorious  party.  But  the  quarrels,so  fiercely  con- 
tested between  the  different  membei-a  of  the  Frank  monarchy, 
prevented  them  from  retaining  a  distant  possession  within 
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their  grasp ;  and  at  this  period,  Eudo,  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  was  really  an  independent  prince.  The  population 
had  never  lost  its  Homan  character  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  by  &r  the 
most  Romanized  in  the  whole  of  Gkral.  But  it  had  also 
received  a  new  element  in  the  Vascones,  or  Gascons,  a  tribe 
of  P3rrenean  mountaineers,  who,  descending  frcxca.  their 
mountains,  advanced  towards  the  north,  until  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  broad  waters  of  the  Garonne.  At  this 
time,  however,  they  obeyed  Eudo  ;  and  when  Endo  accepted 
the  overtures  of  Chilperic,  they  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  with  which  he  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Pans, — a 
novel  champion  in  the  cause  of  a  Neustrian  king  !  But 
Keustrians  and  Vascones  together  were  no  match  for  the 
redoubtable  wielder  of  the  Austrasian  hammer.  Their 
armies  were  defeated,  and  Carl,  following  hard 
upon  their  rear,  drove  them  over  the  Loire,  upon 
the  spears  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  advancing  against 
Aquitania  from  Spain.  No  choice  was  left  to  Chilperic  but 
submission  ;  and  as  Clotaire,  the  faineant  king  of  Austrasia, 
had  lately  died,  Carl  oflfered  life  and  even  royalty  to  his 
rival,  upon  condition  of  being  declared  mayor  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Neustria,  Burgundy,  and  Austrasia.  The  terms 
were,  of  course,  accepted,  for  there  was  no  alternative,  and 
henceforward  Charles  Martel  stands  forth  before  Christen- 
dom as  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  Frank  empire,  and  the 
leader  of  its  armies.  It  was  high  time  that  Christendom 
should  have  a  chief  and  a  champion  of  acknowledged  renown 
to  fight  her  battles.  An  enemy  was  at  hand  still  more  for- 
midable than  the  Scourge  of  God,  though  he  had  blackened 
her  fields,  destroyed  her  cities,  and  menaced  the  existence  of 
her  faith.  The  Arab  horsemen  were  pouring  into  the  rich  and 
almost  defenceless  districts  of  southern  Gaul.  The  striped 
bui-nous  and  glittering  spear-heads  of  these  tawny  warriors 
were  seen  by  the  terrified  peasant  winding  in  an  endless  coil 
through  the  picturesque  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  Fon- 
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tarabia  and  Honcesval.  Id  the  green  meadowa  that  akirt 
the  bomwlaiy  stream  uf  the  Bidasoo,  a.  rirer  so  ofteu 
reddened  by  ibe  best  blood  nf  France  and  Spain,  the  fesr- 
iesM  riders  of  the  desert  were  now  picketing  the  inde- 
fatigable horses  of  Arab  blood,  which  had  borne  them  to  the 
headland  of  St.  Sebastian  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
They  had  trodden  down  kingdoms  in  their  path-  The  in- 
kabiUntK  of  South  Africa  bad  been  consumed  io  their  pas- 
sage, like  the  gi'asH  of  the  pi-airio  by  the  forest  fire.  The 
once  ]H)wcrful  VixigothH  of  S|Mun  had  succumbed  at  a  single 
blow,  mid  the  craven  Boderic  had  shed  those  bitter  tears,  so 
Ctmed  in  legend  and  ronmnce,  over  the  fall  of  his  throne  and 
the  aliiiigliter  of  his  people,  in  the  fatal  tield  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontei*a.  The  cities  of  Spain  yielded  to  this  strange  in- 
vader almost  as  sooa  as  he  appeared  before  their  gates : 
he  made  them  entirely  bia  own.  In  the  green  Tega  of 
Granada,  in  the  stately  streets  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  arose 
the  glittering  marvels  of  Moorish  architecture.  Everywhere 
the  Crescent  supplanted  the  Gross,  and  the  terrified  remnant 
of  the  Christian  population  were  hiding  in  the  Asturian 
mounttuns,  or  among  the  solitudes  of  those  stern  sierras 
which  frown  upon  the  Atlantic  waves.  Nor  were  the  pro- 
spects of  resistance  to  this  overwhelming  toiTcnt  of  fanati- 
cism and  steel  mnch  brighter  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  The 
nominal  and  natural  head  of  the  Christian  world  upon  the 
bonks  of  the  Bospborus,  was  almost  inclosed  withiu  his  own 
capita]  by  the  swarming  legions  of  the  same  victorious 
enemy  ;  nor  could  the  shadowy  terrors  of  the  imperial  name 
affect  the  descendants  of  a  i-ace  which  had  never  known  fear 
or  reverence  for  the  Cwsars  of  a  mightier  line.  Italy  itself, 
which  once  gave  laws  to  the  world,  had  become,  as  she 
has  remained,  the  prize  of  the  strongest  stranger  that  could 
cross  the  Alps.  The  great  Ostrogoth,  who  alone,  since  the 
days  of  Constautine,  had  grasped  the  idea  of  enipii-e,  and 
attempted  its  realization,  had  long  since  vanished  from  the 
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scene,  and  the  heritage  he  left  his  sons  was  rent  into  frag- 
ments bv  the  wran2;lin£:  strife  of  Lombard  kin'js,  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  Beneventan  dukes.  Gaul  no  longer  existed, 
and  Fiance  did  not  as  yet  exist.  The  children  of  the  Celts, 
who  had  so  stoutly  fought  for  freedom  against  Borne  and 
Caesar  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  mourning  among 
the  solitary  cromlechs  of  their  sea-girt  peninsula,  over  the 
loss  of  their  nationality,  their  glory,  and  their  faith.  The 
Roman  colonists,  whom  Cjesar  planted  over  the  face  of  the 
land  which  he  won  with  so  much  toil  and  blood,  had  col- 
lapsed in  the  corruption  of  the  Empire,  and  now,  scattered 
among  its  barbarian  conquerors,  possesssed  neither  a  cause, 
a  standard,  nor  a  name.  Visigoth  and  Burgundian  had  alike 
failed  in  effecting  a  stable  settlement,  or  consolidating  a  real 
power.  In  the  Franks  alone  was  the  hope  of  the  world  ; 
but  the  Franks  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  like  the 
wolves  of  their  native  forests,  in  bloody  and  internecine  war. 
From  the  Calabrian  headlands  to  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean,  no  Christian  congregation  met  to  worship  without 
terror  and  consternation  ;  no  Christian  Litany  arose  without 
the  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  victorious  and  ever- 
advancing  armies  of  the  infidel.  But,  as  ever  in  the  counsels 
of  Providence,  the  Time  produced  the  Man.  The  commanding 
genius  of  the  warlike  Carlovingian,  despite  of  the  dangers 
and  ditficulties  which  beset  him  on  all  sides,  rose  to  the 
height  of  his  great  office  as  champion  of  Christendom,  and 
for  a  moment  concentrated  its  forces  to  combat  for  its  exist- 
ence. We  do  him  scant  justice,  if  we  judge  him  by  the 
spirit  or  by  the  events  of  a  later  age.  We  remember 
the  biilliant  gathering  of  churchmen  and  warriors  on  the 
plateau  of  Clermont,  which  inaugurated  the  first  crusade  ; 
we  recall  the  shouts  of  the  vast  multitude  wildly  agitated  by- 
warlike  and  religious  excitement,  swelling  into  a  sound  of 
thunder,  like  that  which  proclaims  the  convulsions  of  nature^ 
as  tliev  cried  aloud,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  It  is  the  will  of 
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God  ! "  Bud  we  jnctare  to  oui^clves  nmilftr  scenes  in  tlie 

camp  of  the  Carlovingiau  king,  as  tie  warriors  of  Europe 
crowded  to  the  rescue  of  the  Cross.  But  the  era  of  this 
romantic  religioas  enthusiasm  had  not  as  yet  arisen,  perhaps 
never  would  have  arisen,  but  for  the  unforgotteu  emotions  of 
terror  aad  hatred  awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  Crescent  upon 
the  walls  of  Karbonne,  Bordeaux,  Poitiera.  and  the  totcred 
dty  of  Touva.  Even  then,  as  saya  M.  Henri  Martin,  the 
latest,  and  assuredly  among  the  best,  of  the  historiana  of 
France,  "  the  Franks  had  no  idea  of  the  destinies  confided  to 
their  swords."  It  was  ten  years  since  tlie  white  tenta  of  the 
Saracen  bad  been  first  descried  cm  the  southern  slopes  of  die 
Pyrenees,  before  Charles  could  gather  together  the  host 
which  roiled  back  the  tide  of  iuvasion.  Dririn"  all  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  his  German  neighbonrg^ 
and  waa  anxiously  strengthening  his  base  of  operations. 
The  very  year  before  the  tinal  conflict,  he  was  compelled  to 
march  into  Aquitaine  against  the  rebellious 
■  '  '  '  Eudo,  who  had  insanely  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  his  independence — an  attempt  vhich 
waa  signally  and  deservedly  defeated. 

But  at  last  he  was  ready.  The  iron  men  trained  in  the 
unceasing  wars  which  he  himself,  his  father  and  grandfather, 
Lad  waged,  not  only  on  Neustrian  and  Austrasian  soil,  but 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  slowly  closed  their  serried 
Tanks,  and  descended  into  that  wide  j>lain  through  which  the 
modem  traveller  so  swiftly  passes  in  his  rail  way -carriage,  be- 
tween Chatelleraut  and  Poitiers.  If  he  alights  at  the  little 
station  of  Les  Barres,  about  eight  kilometres  from  the  former, 
and  twenty-five  kilom&tres  from  the  latter  town,  he  will 
find  himself  near  the  junction  of  two  inconsiderable  rivei-s, 
the  Clain  and  the  Vietme.  If  this  point  be  taken  as  the 
apex  of  a  triangle,  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  a  line 
representing  ita  base,  at  abouta  mile's  distance,  may  be  con- 
ridered  to  have  formed  the  front  of  the  Frank  army  ;  which 
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would  thus  secure  its  rear  and  flanks  against  the  "  whirlwinds 
of  cavalry"  which  the  LIussulmans  were  wont  to  pour  upon 
their  foe.  The  right  wing  of  the  Saracens  probahlj  rested 
upon  ^Ioussais-la-£ataille,  and  the  left  upon  the  hanks  of 
the  Clain.  A  Koman  road,  of  which  no  vestige  can  now  he 
traced,  is  said  to  have  run  along  their  front.  Local  tradition 
derives  the  name  of  Moussais  from  Musa,  an  Arah  chie^  who 
fell  upon  the  spot.  It  also  points  out,  at  a  place  still  called 
'*  La  Fosse  au  Eoi,''  the  grave  of  the  unfortunate  Arah  com- 
mander, Ahderaman.  For  seven  days  the  two  Worlds,  the 
two  Faiths,  stood  ^e  to  face ;  the  horsemen  of  Asia,  with 
their  tawny  skins  and  white  turhans,  armed  with  the  light 
steel-tipped  jerreed,  or  the  curved  scimitar  of  Damascus,  and 
only  defended  hy  a  small  circular  huckler,  wheeling  amid 
clouds  of  dust  around  the  Fmnkish  hosts,  scanned  with 
surprise  the  fair-haired  shaggy  giants,  who,  in  their  steel 
casques,  and  cuirasses  composed  of  leather  interwoven  with 
iron  plates,  wielding  the  long  heavy  sword,  or  the  still  more 
terrible  mace  of  iron,  and  battleaxe,  which  had  done  %uch 
bloody  service  in  the  German  wars,  had  come  down  from 
their  Scandinavian  forests  to  do  battle  for  Europe,  against  her 
hitherto  irresistible  enemy.  On  a  Sunday  morning,  October, 
732 — how  many  great  actions  have  been  fought  on 
the  day  of  peace ! — the  decisive  conflict  began.  It  '  ' 
was  terrible,  though  scarcely  contested  upon  equal  terms.  The 
wild  riders  of  the  desert  dashed  hour  after  hour  in  ceaseless 
charges  against  the  solidly  compacted  infantry  of  the  North ; 
they  came  on  like  the  leaping  waves  of  the  ocean,  to  be  scat- 
tered backward  like  its  spray.  The  folds  of  the  eastern  turban 
afforded  slight  protection  against  the  huge  mass  of  iron 
which  the  stalwart  arms  of  the  Austi'asian  veterans  plied 
with  terrible  efiect  against  their  heads  ;  and  while  the 
scimitars  of  Damascus  glanced  harmlessly  from  the  stout 
helmets  of  steel  and  the  thick  leather  corsets  of  the  Franks, 
the  long  heavy  blade  of  the  North  cleft  through  bones  and 
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muscle,   almost  Bevering  in  two  the  wiry  frames   of  tliB 
Arab  and  the  Moor. 

As  tlie  day  went  on,  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses  lay  go 
thickly  upon  the  jilain,  that  the  Saracens  could  no  laager 
<]a»fa  onward  with  the  reckless  speed  of  their  natiou,  against 
the  ranks  which  had  repulsed  them  since  the  morning.  On 
a  sudden,  shouts  were  heard  in  the  rear,  and  the  light  of 
gteel  began  to  glitter  tiirongh  the  dense  clouds  of  dust  which 
veiled  the  south  ;  it  was  the  apears  of  Aqnitaine,  led  by 
Eiido,  to  the  great  strito.  A  large  portion  of  the  Ikfussulnian 
host  faced  about  to  meet  the  new  enemy.  But  this  only 
rendered  the  confusion  hopeless.  Assailed  on  both  Kides,  the 
very  courage  of  the  sons  of  the  desert  at  last  began  to  qnail, 
and  (heir  squadrons  tinally  recoiled.  The  slnin  outuuaibered 
the  survivors.  Abderaman  himself  disdained  to  belong  to  the 
last,  and  as  the  scattered  host  retired  to  their  camp,  a  con- 
viction impressed  itself  upon  their  minds  that  their  last  great 
battle  on  European  soil  had  been  fought, — their  last  triuniph 
over  Christendom  achieved.  By  sunrise  they  were  in  open 
flight  towards  the  Pyrenees.  The  victors  drew  up  in  battle- 
array  ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  vast  camp  of  the 
enemy  had  been  abandoned,  and  precipitated  themselves 
with  eagerness  upon  the  curious  and  splendid  spoils  of  Pa- 
lestine, Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain.  Henceforward  Charles 
receives  in  history  the  well-won  surname  of  Blartel,  or  the 
Hammer.  Beneath  his  redoubtable  blows  an  incredible 
number  of  the  Saracens  had  fallen  ;  indeed,  the  excited 
imagination  of  the  monkish  ciironicler  raises  the  roll  of  the 
fallen  to  375,000.*  This  is,  of  course,  an  immense  exaggera- 
tion, yet  probably  as  true  as  the  account  of  Michclet,  who 
treats  the  whole  matter  as  a  mere  ordinary  skirmish.  Hal- 
lam,  witli  a  juster  appreciation  of  its  importance,  classifies 
it  with  Chalons  and  Luipsic,  as  one  of  the  four  decisive 
battles  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  iiiodevn  world  ha^  hung. 
'  P.iuluB  Diaconua,  li.  iO. 
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Eegarded  as  a  conflict  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  the  battle 
of  Tours,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  considered  as  purely  negative 
in  its  results.  Michelet  is,  I  believe,  nearly  singular  in  his 
notion  that  Charles  was  a  pagan, — a  notion  which  rests 
upon  some  very  vague  connection  between  his  surname  and 
the  hammer  of  Thor.  We  may  fairly  consider  that  the  aid 
aflbrded  to  Boniface,  in  his  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Crer- 
man  pagans,  and  acknowledged  in  distinct  terms  by  that 
illustrious  founder  of  missionary  enterprise,  is  of  £u:  greater 
weight  than  any  such  fanciful  inference.  But  the  national 
jealousy,  or  the  animosity  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy,  soon 
gave  him  sufficient  employment  in  his  rear,  to  account, 
without  any  such  hypothesis,  for  his  apparent  inactivity. 
Had  anything  like  political  amity  subsisted  among  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  empire,  the  Frank 
battleaxe  might  have  burst  through  the  gates  of  Cordova 
and  Granada  as  easily  as  through  those  of  Pavia  and  Milan. 
The  infliction  of  a  righteous  retribution  upon  his 
domestic  enemies  in  the  two  rebellious  kingdoms 
of  Neustria  and  Burgundy ;  the  conquest  and  conversion 
of  the  Frisian  pagans,  who  gradually  yielded  to  the  preach- 
ins:  of  the  famous  Boniface  and  the  sword  of  the 
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Carlovingian   king  ;    the  restoration  of  order  in 
Aquitaine,  where  Hunold  and  Hatto,  sons  of  Eudo,  forgot 
their  allegiance  in  a  contest  for  the  succession  ;  a 
second  repulse  of  the   Saracens,  who  had  been  in-       '  * 
vited  by  Christian  treachery  into  Provence,  with  the  siege 
and   sack  of  Avignon,  where   they  had   taken   refuge ;   a 
Saxon  war  and  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  hea- 
then on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe ;  a  second  appear- 
ance in  Burgundy,  where  faction  had  once  moi'e  raised  its 
head  ; — these  were  the  labours  which  occupied  the  later  years 
of  the  hero's  life.      Meanwhile  those  important  events  had 
occuri'ed  beyond   the  Alps,  which,  as  we  havn  elsewhere 
related,   introduced  the  Carlovingians  into  the  turmoil  of 
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Italian  politica.  It  was  in  738.  juat  after  the  aettleniMit 
of  tLo  Borgandian  troubJes,  that  Gregory  IIL  ap- 
'  '  plied  for  aid  figiiiiist  the  Lombards,  to  "his  moat 
excelleut  son  the  sub-king  (Sub-rt-galo)  Carl"*  The  com- 
plaiDta  of  tlie  pontiff  were  very  bitter.  Hia  enemiea,  he 
■aid,  had  robbed  the  very  church  of  St  Peter  of  ite  caudle^ 
Btiekii,  and  carried  off  the  pioas  ofleringa  of  Frank  kings. 
Carl,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  ample  reaaon  to  hesitate.  The 
reproaches  of  liia  npiritual  &ther  became  more  piteous  and 
energetic  History  never  exactly  reproduces  itself,  yet  it 
r«(iitii'C3  no  great  stretch  of  iraagiuation  to  transfer  the 
ancient  correspondence  to  our  own  times.  Something  very 
like  it  has  surely  passed  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Tui- 
lericB.  "  Ob,  how  incurable  ia  the  grief  of  our  heart  at 
these  iuaulta,  when  the  sons  of  tha  Church,  such,  and  so 
great  as  they  are,  make  no  effort  to  defend  tbeir  epiritnal 
motber."+  Carl  would  not  venture  further  than  mediation. 
He  succeeded  in  effecting  a  tempoisry  agreement  between 
the  opposing  parties,  which,  like  most  agreements  on  Italian 
matters,  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  nobody.  Next 
year,  the  Lombards  were  again  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
the  ruler  of  Kome  adopt«d  the  uZfima  ratio  of 
the  Catholic  Church, — the  desperate  expedient  of 
sending  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's  sepulchre,  and  proffering 
the  office  of  Patrician,  to  the  "  barbarian "  mayor  of  the 
Franks.  This  meant  nothing  less  than  entire  submission, 
political  and  ecclesiastical ;  for  the  symbolic  action  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  Carl's  authority  as  protector  of  the  Church, 
and  the  transference  of  the  title  was  a  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance for  the  future  to  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  great 
Carlovingiaa  accepted  the  symbolic  offerings  at  the  hands 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  returned  the  compliment  by  pre- 
sents of  commensurate  inagniOcence.     He  did  more;  for  he 
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exerted    his  inflaence   with   Luitprand  in  fiivoar  of  the 

Koman  see.     Had  he  lived,  he  might  have  anticipated  the 

policy  and  actions  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne;  bat 

the  web  of  his  eventful  life  was  spun  :  he  died, 

worn  out  by  bodily  and  mental  toil,  at  the  early  age  of  ^y^ 

October  15th,  ad.  741. 

The  Catholic  Church,  irritated  by  his  confiscations  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  districts  which  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  his  authority,  has  shown  its  gratitude  for 
his  great  services,  by  consigning  him  to  the  lowest  pit  of 
Tophet.  The  same  worthy  bishop  who  beheld  him  there, 
and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  allowed  their  curiosity,  or  their 
hatred,  to  violate  the  hero's  tomb.  They  were  rewarded 
for  their  pains.  The  body  had  disappeared  ;  but  the  coffin 
was  blackened  by  the  action  of  fire  inside,  and,  to  their 
infinite  dismay,  a  terrible  dragon  issued  forth,  and  made  his 
escape  into  the  air  !  But  the  selfish  animosity  of  churchmen 
who  had  a  prospective  interest  in  blackening  the  character 
of  one  whom  they  accused  of  sacrilege,  ought  not  to  detract 
from  the  glory  of  a  great  name.  When  we  consider  his 
perils  from  domestic  traitor  and  foreign  foe  ;  the  bitter 
opposition  he  encountered  from  turbulent  seigneurs  and 
intriguing  churchmen ;  the  difficulties  of  acquiring,  in  that 
rude  age,  the  appliances  of  empire  or  the  means  of  bringing 
to  a  successful  issue  either  policy  or  war ;  the  plans  he 
elaborated,  the  distances  he  traversed,  the  enemies  he 
encountered,  the  friends  he  conciliated,  aided,  or  controlled  ; 
the  terrible  antagonism  of  Saxon  in  the  North,  and  Saracen 
in  the  South,  which  he  bore  down  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
and  his  arms  ;  above  all,  when  we  remember  the  deliverance 
which  he  wrought  for  Christendom  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost 
need, — Charles  Martel  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  history ;  and  we  must  admit  the  justice  of  the 
remark,  that  "  had  a  Csesar  or  a  Livy  unfolded  his  charac- 
ter and  described  his  exploits,  instead  of  a  poor  pedantic 
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monk  like  Fredegan!,  a  rival  miglit  have  been  found  for  tbs  . 
GsEsara,  tlie  Scipioa,  and  the  Haniuhals  of  old  Ronie."' 
Charles  had  already,  before  his  death,  divided  hb  dominiona 
ELiDDDg  his  aouB.  He  has  been  blamed  for  the  impolicy  of 
the  act.  Most  probably  it  was  onavoidable.  Neither  bia 
ancestors  nor  his  successors  -wore  able  to  avoid  the  same 
necessity ;  and  wo  hare  already  seen  the  diRBsters  entailed 
upon  the  family  of  Giinseric  by  an  attempt  to  supersede  the 
orditiary  principles  of  Teutonic  succession.f  Carloman,  the 
elder  eon,  hod  the  German  provinces — Aiistrasia,  Alemaunia, 
or  Stiabia,  as  it  now  began  to  be  called,  and  Thuringia.  To 
Pepin  were  allotted  Neustria,  Burgundy,  and  Provence.  A 
third  fton,  Gripho,  the  child  of  a  beautiful  and  favourite  vife, 
w«s,  at  the  last  moment,  enriched  with  a  kiiigiloin  snbtracteJ 
from  the  inheritance  of  his  brothers.  An  might  h«re  been 
expected,  he  immediately  disappeared  from  the  scene.  The 
two  others,  for  a  brief  period,  maintained  a  community  of 
interest  and  action.  They  found  the  time  was  not  even  yet 
ripe  for  clearing  away  the  mummery  of  a.  Merovingian 
dynasty,  and  its  accompanying  pageant,  which  we  have  seen 
graphically  described  by  Eginhard,  so  tenacious  is  the  bar- 
baric, or,  perhaps,  we  may  say  universally,  the  vulgar  mind, 
of  any  practice  which  tradition  has  invested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  right. 

Accordingly,  they  placed  upon  the  throne  which  their 
fiiither  had  been  strong  enough  to  leave  unoccupied,  one 
more  long-haired  Faineant,  Childeric  III.,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  his  name,  betook  themselves  to  the  chastisement 
of  their  enemies,  who,  now  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Hammer  was  withdrawn,  swarmed  around  them,  as  fierce, 
as  unmanageable  as  ever.  It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  a 
work  which  only  treats  of  the  cardinal  events  of  history,  and 
their  general  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  modern 
world,  to  recount  their  sanguinary  wars  with  Saxons,  Bava- 
^-  •  Perry,  Pranks,  ch.  V,  +  Lecture  VII. 
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riansy  Saabians,  Bargundians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Aqui- 
taine,  assisted 'by  their  Yascon  or  Gascon  allies.  But  the 
last- mentioned  struggle,  a  prolonged  and  destructive  one, 
deserves  our  especial  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  in 
the  final  trampling  out  of  the  ashes  of  that  fire  which 
smouldered  in  the  once  mighty  power  of  Rome  in  Gaul. 
In  Aquitaine,  the  Koman  language,  Homan  habits,  Eoman 
institutions,  still  lingered  after  the  North  had  been  almost 
altogether  Teutonized.  But  in  the  long  and  sanguinary 
conflict  which  Harold  and  Guaifer,  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
maintained  with  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  these  were 
utterly  extinguished  as  elements  of  national  or  political 
power,  though,  of  course,  their  civilizing  influence 
passed  largely  into  the  constitution  of  medieval  and 
modem  France.  The  war,  which  lasted  for  nine  years, 
was  signalized  by  frightful  ravages  and  destruction  of 
life  upon  both  sides,  until,  at  last,  the  Franks  became 
masters  of  Berri,  Auvergne,  and  the  Limousin,  with 
their  principal  cities.  The  able  and  gallant  Guaifer  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  subjects,  and  Pepin  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finally  uniting  the  gi-and-ducby  of  Aquitaine 
to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks.  But  in  the  mean  time,  an 
event  had  occurred,  which  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  consolidation  and  aggrandisement  of  his  power.  Carlo- 
man,  liis  elder  brother,  exasi>erated  by  the  perpetual  turbu- 
lence and  opposition  of  the  Suabians — the  ancient  Alemanni, 
— determined  to  annihilate  the  strength  of  these  formidable 
vassals.  He  summoned  the  Suabian  contingent,  under 
Theobald  their  duke,  to  join  him,  in  obedience  to  the 
military  ban.  Upon  their  arrival,  he  caused  his  Franks  to 
seize  and  bind  the  unsuspecting  soldiery,  and  when  he  had 
them  in  his  power,  he  "  mercifully  coiTCcted "  {miseri- 
coi'dUei*  correxit)  his  leading  opponents,  with,  probably,  a 
large  number  of  their  followers, — which,  being  interpreted  into 
modern  language,  means  that  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 


pacCks  CB  tL«  f<(j££ks  of  tLe  vc>cld. 


of  IoIt.  Ttw  T.»ih«rtj  ptcsoie  wci^ied  intolenUj  opoB 
t^  Bomu  pooiiEk.  Tber  lud  Itofied  to  shake  it  c^  bj  the 
ftid  of  Cbuks  Maiwl  -,  bai  in  Uu!  Im^  tb^  had  been  di>- 
a{^>cint«d.  Wiih  hi*  eea,  lor  maoj  reums,  they  antidpated 
more  eaeeetK.  He  ns,  fnna  pdHcr,  pobape  &(Ha  nattinl 
indiiwtkia,  nkotc  &To<u«biv  disposed  toTanfa  the  Cbnich. 
He  wts  ctroDglj  and  laadablr  infloenced  bj  the  commaniiing 
miiid,  tbe  ttainless  liie,  and  tbe  immeaae  miasioiiaty  eaeceaa 
of  St.  Boni&kce,  tbe  great  t^tostle  of  tbe  medicnl  gentiles 
His  &ther'i  oDfortanate  qoarrd  with  tbe  Cbmcb  bad  been 
arranged  hj  tbe  gjaod  of  Lestinea,  Dear  Cunbrai,  wbereim 
tbe  bisbopo  contented  to  make  a  rolontaiy  sorrender  of  a 
portion  of  tbeir  fnnds,  on  condition  that  tbe  dvil  rulers 
vonld,  for  the  futnre,  abstain  from  interference  with  eccle- 
siastical property  and  discipline.  And  moreover,  Pepin's 
ddmiwion  to  the  najoraltj  bad  been  nndispnted :  it  was 
MCGompasied  with  tbe  prestige  which  bereditoij  transmis- 
sion convejs  :  he  was  no  longer  a  simple  servant  or  officer 
,  but  the  regular  successor  to  an  established 
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dignity,  and  an  independent  power  in  the  state  ;  the  army 
was  entirely  under  his  control,  and  this  army  was  not  now 
a  mere  band  of  freebooters  or  mercenaries,  loosely  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  interest ;  but  a  constitutional  force, 
well  organized  and  well  trained.  The  great  Merovingian 
counterfeit  was  nearly  at  end,  and  the  Oarlovingian 
mayor,  despite  of  the  still  remaining  popular  superstition, 
might  venture  to  act  more  boldly  than  his  predecessors. 
The  relations  between  the  Frank  and  Lombard  had  become 
less  friendly,  and  more  antagonistic  than  heretofore  ;  former 
alliances  between  the  parties  had  been  forgotten  ;  the  Sar- 
acens were  in  no  condition  to  render  a  new  one  necessary : 
it  became  evident  to  all  thoughtful  men,  that  victory  and 
empire  would  follow  the  banners  which  should  attach  to 
themselves,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  the  blessing  of  the  head 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  prestige  of  the  imperial 
name  of  Rome.  Such  being  the  causes  for  more  cordial 
relations  between  Carlovingians  and  the  Church,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  speedily  developed  into  important 
results.  Pepin,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  the  famous  Act  of 
Secularization,  in  which,  under  the  influence  and  dictation  of 
Boniface,  a  compromise  was  eflected  between  the  claims  of  the 
civil  and  the  religious  societies,  and  their  relations  established 
upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  synod  of  Saltz  and  Lestines,  that  the 
ecclesiastics'  should  renounce  many  of  the  practices  which 
gave  a  secular  aspect  to  their  lives  j  that  they 
should  abandon  war,  the  pursuits  of  the  chase, 
concubinage,  and  the  wearing  of  arms ;  that  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  should  be  revived,  and  that  the  synods  of  the  clergy 
^ould  be  annually  held.  On  the  other  hand,  property 
taken  from  churches  and  religious  houses  was  to  be  restored; 
and  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm  was  to  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  bishop,  for  putting  down  all  heathen  supersti- 
tion and  practices,  many  of  which  still  lingered  in  remote 
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dwtricta.  The  financittl  question  'teas,  asiilva\&.  more  diffiealt 
or  wttlirment.  It  wa*,  faouever,  cn^t^d  tliat  Caricimftti  uul 
l'e[An,  in  conudemtion  of  imjtending  ware  and  {lersecoriaB 
from  neigtibouring  natiotiB,  alionld  be  nllinred,  by  ihe  iadal- 
gcnca  of  God,  to  retain  for  Gonte  time  (nii  precario  et  eetutt)  & 
partion  of  the  Church's  jiropertj,  for  tlic  support  of  xa  amy, 
on  tlivM  oonditions  : — tbat  a  tolidua  (a  gold  piece,  wortli 
twolvn  denarii)  Gh.ill  be  jtaid  aiiiiually  to  the  chnrch,  or  nio- 
UMtery,  tor  every  estate,  aod  that  the  Churcb  lie  reinvMt«il 
with  it*  property  nt  the  deatli  of  the  then  existing  holder, 
"flhoiild,  however,  neceseiity  compel,  or  the  prince  ordaia 
it,  the  prooariuiu,  or  life-interest  (t,  t.,  grant  to  a  layman  for 
lib},  mijMt  bn  renewed,  and  a  new  docnruent  drawD  np  ;  and, 
in  every  taae,  care  luuet  be  taken  tlint  the  ohiirches  and 
molinntfric-ii,  tlii-  prtjjici-l.y  of  whieli  is  in  prccirio.  suffer  no 
wiiiit  -.1-  priwity.  If  lioiieaty  render  it  neces^iiy,  l!ie  ^liolc 
pi'iipurly  iiLiiftt  be  restored  to  the  Church,  or  bottle  of  God."* 
The  (loeuiiient  in  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  is  often  quoted 
OH  proving  the  inviolability  of  all  church  property.  So, 
litdi'eit,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does.  Yet  the  proviaon, 
"  ahiiitfil  iifceaaih/  comiid,  or  (Ae  ^jriiice  ordain,"  probably 
reilui'iiil  itH  pnicticHl  value  tus  mucli  in  the  hands  of  a  Cai^ 
loviii({iftn  ItH  it  would  in  those  of  a  Tudor  king.  Pepin, 
liowiiver,  fortilied  by  what  he  felt  to  be  his  more  favoumble 
and  tH^ouro  position  iu  reference  to  the  Church,  ventured,  at 
iait,  IIJH.U1  the  step  which  must  have  been  long  preiaent  to 
hilt  iiiiiitl, — ]ii-rlmpa  to  the  mind  of  his  predecessors, — the 
itctuii]  ilothroiiemcnt  of  tlic  last  member  of  the  Merovingian 
dyuasi  y,  and  tlie  substitution  of  himself  and  his  family  in  their 
place.  But  the  origin  of  the  Merovingian  claims  was  hid  in 
an  obiicure  antiqnity ;  no  man  might  say  when  the  first 
long-Imired  warrior  of  their  race  was  raised  upon  the 
biiokler,  aiul  made  loader  of  the  armies  of  the  Fi-anka.     The 


.  p.  ,';4fl.  Pnris,  1620  ;  quoted  bj 
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reverence  of  a  rude  age  Lad  gathered  strength  through  the 
prescription  of  two  hundred  years,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
obliterate  the  notion  of  **  a  divine  right,"  which,  in  human 
memory,  had  never  been  questioned,  or  set  aside.  The 
Carlovingians,  on  the  contmry,  were  but  adventurers, — suc- 
cessful and  able  adventurers,  it  is  true,  but  elevated  above 
the  members  of  their  own  class,  by  no  more  mysterious 
attributes  than  the  clear  brain  and  the  strong  hand  which 
made  them  leaders  alike  in  council  and  in  war.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  devise,  and  to  obtain,  a  sanction 
which,  by  its  awful  character,  might  supply  the  place  of 
the  almost  religious  awe  with  which  the  multitude  still  re- 
garded the  race  of  Clovis. 

There  was  but  one  power  from  which  such  a  sanction 
could  be  derived, — the  power  which  claimed,  by  divine  com- 
mission, the  right  to  bind  and  loose  on  earth,  and  to  hold 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  dreadful  award  of 
him  whom  men  believed  to  be  the  successor  of  Peter  and 
the  representative  of  the  Son  of  God,  had  already  acquired 
a  mightier  influence  in  the  arbitrament  of  thrones,  than  the 
voice  of  popular  tradition,  or  the  remembrance  of  rights 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  mythic  shadows  which  enve- 
loy)ed  the  cradle  of  the  national  life.  To  Rome,  therefore, 
Pepin  turned  for  a  sanction  which  might  counterbalance 
the  superstitious  loyalty  so  long  displayed  towards  the  Me- 
rovingian kings.  In  the  year  750,  an  embassy, 
composed  of  Pepin's  own  chaplain,  the  bishop  of  *  * 
\V\1r2burg,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  appearing  at  the  papal  court,  laid  the  all-significant 
question  before  the  new  disposer  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world, — **  Should  he  who  exercises  no  real  authority  in  the 
land,  retain  the  name  of  king  ?  Or  ought  the  name  to  be 
transferred  to  him  who  possesses  the  substance  of  royal 
power  ] "  Pope  Zachary,  of  course,  had  been  previously 
informed  of    the  application,  and  was    prepared    with    his 
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unswer.  Zacbary,  uys  the  aDnaliaC,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
authority  (secitiidum  audoritaUm  apottoUmvi),  answered: 
''  that  he  considered  it  better,  and  more  ex}>edient,  that  ht 
should  be  styleii  king,  and  be  king,  who  poaseased  power 
in  the  realm,  than  he  who  was  falsely  called  king."*  Sacb 
se«m  to  biLve  been  the  exact  terms  of  this  celebrated  deci- 
sion, the  morality  of  which  was  surely  as  equivocal  aa  iti 
ejipediency  for  botb  parties  was  patent. 

Little  time  was  lost,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  reaponae,  or, 
as  the  Cai'loTiugian  partisans  called  it.  this  apostolic  com- 
mand. By  a  grand  council  assembled  at  Soiasons,  Pepin  was 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Franks,  and  received  the  holy  oil  of 
consecration,  with  his  wife  Bertrada,  from  the  hands  of  the 
illustrious  Boniface.  This  &moiia  coronation  has  furnished 
the  preeedoiit  and  model  adopted  in  afler-agea  by  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe;  and  it  ia  something  mora  than  aiogulw, 
that  a  ceremony,  the  aymbolism  of  which  has  been  sappoaed 
to  intimate  the  divine  right  of  kings,  should  have  been 
invented  and  inaugurated  by  the  Ghurclf,  to  sanction  the 
claims  of  a  maaifeat  usurper.  Not  a  voice  was  raised,  not 
a  sword  was  drawn,  for  the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  race 
of  Clovis ;  all  went  araootbly  on  for  a  time.  Pepio,  "  king 
of  the  Franka  by  the  grace  of  God,"  for  such  was  the  title 
he  bore,  ascended  the  throne  without  opposition  from  the 
Church  or  the  nation.  The  first  had  begun  to  learn 
obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  the  second  participated  in 
that  obedience,  aud  attached  itself  to  the  strong  arm,  in 
which  alone  they  trusted  to  drive  the  Saxon  across  the 
Khine  and  the  Saracen  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  But  it  was 
not  for  nothing,  it  was  not  without  the  hope  of  a  valuable 
consideration,  that  the  Church  had  compromiaed  the  rigour  of 
her  principles,  and  adopted  the  atout  Carloviogian  as  her 
eldest  son.     The  relations  between  the  Lombards  and  the 

*   Anii&L  LaarisBenaia   et  Einhardi,  an.  7G0  ;   quoted  by  Feny, 
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Boman  pontlfis  bave  been  elsewhere  described.     We  shall 

not  dilate  upon  them  again,  but  their  brief  recapitulation  is 

necessary  for  a  correct  \inderstanding  of  French  as  of  Italian 

history.      Zachary  died  in  752,  without  reaping 

the  fi'uits  of  his  politic  recognition  of  Pepin.     He 

must  have  closed  his  eyes  in  despair,  for  the  Lombard  was 

thundering  at  the  gates  of  Kome.  His  successor,  Stephen  II., 

appeased  the  enemy  for  a  time ;  but  it  was  only 

for  a  tima     Again  Astolphus  appeared  before  the 

walls,  "  this  time,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  like  a  raging  and 

roaring  lion,"  threatening  to  slay  them  all. 

Stephen  was  in  despair  for  **  the  fold  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  him,"  i.  e.  Rome  ;  "  and  the  lost  sheep,"  t.  e.  the 
towns  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.*  How  uniform  are  the 
traditions  of  the  Vatican  and  the  complaints  of  its  master  ! 
He  accordingly  started  upon  his  famous  journey  across  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  in  company  with  many  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  of  Rome.  We  may  remember  his 
remonstrance  with  the  Lombard  king  at  Pavia,  and  his 
piteous  applications  to  Pepin  for  assistance.t  During  the 
delay  which  elapsed  before  the  Frank  monarch  could  or 
would  stir  in  his  behalf,  Stephen  resided  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Denis,  and  was  induced  to  repeat,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  spectacle  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  dwelling  in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  king  of  the 
nation,  and  the  prestige  derived  from  the  imposition  of  his 
sacred  hands  in  the  capital  of  the  realm,  upon  the  occupant 
and  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  produced  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind,  that  it  has  perhaps  perpetuated 
its  effect  to  modern  times,  and  rendered  the  presence  of  a 
poi>e  in  Paris,  and  the  reception  of  the  holy  oil  at  the  altar 
of  Notre  Dame,  a  cherished  object  of  ambition  with  the 

*  Vita  S.  Stephani  II.  ;  quoted  by  Perry,  Fraukj»,  ch.  vi. 
t  See  Lecture  VI.  p.  330. 


JMndedltalj-  :'-  i-,-.:-r.  r"  i!  -  '-:  .r.'..  ,- :  :-.^:.--'^I 
npOD  "the  biased  Petn-.  and  tbe  ComnonvMlUi  of  the 
E-iUMHs,"  ttK  Wrriiory  »iuch  »«  occupied  by  the  Lombards, 
and  oToed  bv  the  emperor?  of  the  East-  This  is  a  subject 
iDWresring  ai  all  timcij,  emineiitlv  interesasg  at  the  jweseut, 
tor  it  is  the  pinjt  upon  which  tarns  the  fatnre  of  Italy — tbe 
fijtTire,  perhajis,  of  the  Christian  world.  The  real  rights  of 
the  Roman  see  to  temporal  dominion  rest  open  its  jodidoos 
bar^in  with  Pepin-le-Bref :  for  the  dotation  of  ConstAntine 
is  3  (able  not  cow  asserteii  br  the  Catholic  histomns  them- 
oelves.  Among  all  the  confusion  in  which  the  subject  is,  it 
may  be  feared,  intentionally  iuTolved,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  even  the  jratrimonv  of  Peter  never  belonged  to  his 
eelf-determiaed  successors,  until  Peter  had  been  sleeping  for 
nearly  seven  centuries  in  tbe  tomb. 

The   Utter  part    of  Pepin's  life    was  occupied  in  that 
Btruggle  with   Aquitaine,  to  which  wc  Lave  already  had 
-an      "'***'**"   '<*  refer.       It  commenced,   or  rather  re- 
commenced, in   "CO,  and  lasted   far   eight  years, 
chroniclers  of  the  time  record    the  wide-spread   and 
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merciless  rapine  which  devastated  the  centre  and  south 
of  France,  the  burning  of  Tours,  the  plunder  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  destruction  of  all  agricultural  pro- 
duce, green  vines  and  growing  com.  It  is  a  curious  fea- 
ture of  the  times,  that  the  expeditions  in  which  these  fright- 
ful evils  were  consummated,  are  described  as  having  taken 
place  "  under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  and  by  the  aid  of  God.** 
Their  professed  object,  however,  was  to  enforce  upon  Guaifer 
the  restoration  of  lands  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  of 
immunities  originally  enjoyed  by  the  estates  of  clerical 
persons.  Guaifer  made  a  stout  defence  ;  he  was  even  aided 
by  treachery  and  defalcation  in  the  Carlo vingian  camp. 
But  all  was  in  vain. 

Pepin,  exasperated,  but  not  exhausted  by  this  obstinate 
resistance,  turned  his  whole  mind,  says  the  chro- 
nicler, to  the  destruction  of  Guaifer,  and  deter- 
mined never  to  rest  till  he  had  taken  prisoner  or  killed 
the  rebel.*  Even  his  fierce  spirit  must  have  been  satisfied. 
He  hung  his  enemy's  uncle,  captured  and  imprisoned  his 
mother,  sister,  and  niece,  and  chased  Guaifer  himself  like  a 
wild  wolf  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  one  lurking-place  to  another, 
till  he  was  finaUy  murdered  by  his  own  followers  in  the 
forest  of  Perigord.  With  the  fall  of  its  last  leader,  fell 
Aquitaine  itself,  and  with  it  was  extinguished  for  ever  the 
possible  predominance  of  the  Komanic  spirit  and  character 
in  modern  France  :  it  remained  as  an  influence  ;  as  a  power 
it  had  passed  away. 

It  was  not  long  before  Pepin  succumbed  to  the  only  con- 
queror of  his  race  :  he  died  on  the  24th  Septem- 
ber,  768,  and  was  buried  in  that  mighty  sepulchre 
of  kings,  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis.    To  his  character  and 
career  we  cannot  refuse  the  tribute  of  our  admiration.  Between 
the  towering  proportions  of  his   father   and   his   son,  the 

*  Ann.ll.  Einbard.  anno  763. 
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vklor  of  Toon  and  the  flnt  flmpinr  of  thi  Wmi^  Oi 
kMliwto  tUlure  of  Ftopin  hioiMlf  is  dwnM  b— wtfc  iti  dm 
l««M|HwtioM    In  WW  he  WM  hnn%  tmiMk^  ddUUi,  nd 
aIwmmI  ««ivvcMUj  trionplMUBi  agaiDife  the  heiberiaai  ef 
i;wwMMir.  Uie  HTd  dysMlieB  ofGenl,  the  fu^ftDBBed  LoB^ 
c»»i»<toce  of  ItelT^  end  the  finudeble  wtnim  of  mother 
wvrM  end  cwed.    Hk  penoMl  tmii^ge  wm  eztnordiaeiy. 
V%iNi  wWtt  e  tenifie  straggle  between  a  Hon  eadft  MI  «m 
hiiie^tdw^  in  bispreeenee^  *  Who  will  deneepente  AamlT 
W  m)^      The  bjsUnden  qaiili4  ••  ^"^  ^^  n%ht 
kV|4tt  «|a«Bg  into  the  areney  end  ilriling  off  the  heede  ef 
K^h  euiweb  with  bin  maanve  swoid,  feeientecl  then  to  the 
A»t\ini«b«d  courtiers,  exclaiming^  "Am  I  not  worUijtobe 
vxHtr  king  I"    In  peace  —  each  peace  as  tiioee  traobloas 
imuvi  Htfoitled — ^he  pursued  a  &r-fleeing  and  widely-reaching 
is4iov«  ilistinguished  by  a  patient  waiting  npon  opportunity, 
\orv  iwte  in  a  })eriod  of  passionate  impulses  and  precipitate 
.u^ion.     In  his  relations  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  he  was 
ominontly  successful.'    Eldest  son  of  the  Church,  be  retained 
(ho  atU'Ction  of  his  parent,  though  occasionally  compelled  to 
inlHot  Homo  rude  blows  upon  her  authority  and  temporal 
lutiMYsts.     But  the  gift  of  the  Exarchate,  so  transcendant  in 
itM  importance  and  its  consequences,  entirely  obliterated  all 
iuiiu»r  causes  of  quarrel   or  complaint,  and  Pepin,  in  the 
ndmirinuj    language    of   the   contemporary  ecclesiastics,   is 
always,  ovon  in  his  most  equivocal  exploits,  "the   pious, 
\alorouM,  ami  triumphant  "  son  and  champion  of  the  Church. 
W  hoi  Ihm' such  language  i>e  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  the 
wswh   of  a   strange    unconscious   obliquity   of  the   moral 
iud;;im'nt,  it  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  age.    The  Church 
«if   tlu»    .Morcivingian  era   was   endowed   with   many  high 
qualities  :  it  had  sprung,  at  no  distant  period,  from  the  blood 
oi'  martyrs ;  it  was  active  and  eminently  useful ;  it  con- 
many  men  of  holy  lives ;  but,  like  all  societies  com- 
of  bumau  agents,  it  was  not  ])roof  against  the  peculiar 
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temptations  of  the  times.  They  are  not  the  temptations  of 
our  times :  we  can  easily  resist  them,  and  are  prone  to 
think  hardly  of  those  who  succumbed  to  what  we  can  easily 
resist.  But  the  converse  may  also  be  true.  It  is  possible 
that  Merovingian  churchmen  were  strong  where  we  should 
be  found  weak,  and  that  the  balance  is  more  even  between 
us  than  we  suspect.  The  inference  is  not  obscure.  It  is 
idle  to  dream  of  any  past  period  of  Utopian  j)erfection  in 
the  Christian  Church  :  it  is  equally  idle  to  judge  harshly 
any  period,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  for  not  realizing  an 
almost  immaculate  ideal.  In  respect  to  the  great  question 
of  human  progress,  the  only  right  method  to  form  a  judg- 
ment is  to  compare  the  special  evils  of  the  separate  eras, 
and  to  determine,  so  far  as  we  may,  which  are  most  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  apparently  least  acces- 
sible to  its  healing  and  purifying  influences.  On  these  prin- 
ciples, need  the  nineteenth  century  fear  comparison  with  the 
ninth  1 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  illustrious  suc- 
cessor of  Pepin.  His  reign  forms  the  first  great  era  in  the 
post-Christian  world :  it  is  a  solemn  pause  in  the  order  of 
human  history ;  the  gathering  up  for  a  moment  into  a 
visible  unity,  of  all  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  pheno- 
mena elaborated  for  our  struggling  and  suffering  race  by 
"  the  process  of  the  suns.''  Such  a  theme  demands  a  chapter 
to  itsel£ 
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"Leg  iH^menU  de  U  civiliRation  confoodiiB,  Bii]6a  kD  Bgia  de  !■ 
barbnrie,  trouvtrent  boim  cetto  furte  msiii  uu  AfaiUbrc  mamenUUi^.  II 
est  le  (loiiit  d'unian  de  temps  nioderass  et  de  I'antiquit^  ;  i1  flail  le 
monde  barban,  et  du  d^membreniBnt  de  aon  emiHra  vn  nnltro  le  nurnds 
Hod«le."— Babchou  sk  PENaofiK,  FhiiatoiihU  rfc  Vllitloire. 

"  L'einpire  ae  rosiutlDl  pnr  ta.  gmndenr  dn  chef :  le  prince  jbut 
gmnd,  riiomme  YiUXt  linvantago."— MosTEsgcisn,  £tpril  da  Loii. 

"TKlsant  Carlo,  «  ii«l  penanala  mio  Mmttere,  fone  pid  ch«  in  sltro, 
caniute  il  Mgieto  della  tauta  efficBcU  ehe  esercitti  mi  contemponuML'* 
— CANTb,  Slaria  UnhtriaU. 


ST1I0F9I9.— Chableu^oke,  I.  Hia  conquests  aod  foreign  relation!  ; 
with  the  Germans  ;  with  tbe  Avars  ;  witb  the  Lombards  and  Greeks  in 
Italy:  with  the  Saracens:  miscellaneous:  their  territorial  results; 
eommnnicatioDS  «ith  the  Ea«t. — II.  His  domestic  polic}'  and  arntngs- 
ments  ;  fields  of  May  ;  the  CapituUiies  ;  Misai  Daminici ;  Beosficia ; 
his  patronage  of  the  Church  and  Letters.— III.  Hia  legendary  hiilory 
■nd  peraonni  attribute* ;  reasaas  why  legend  predominatea  over  his- 
tory ;  his  character  and  the  office  of  his  Empire  in  respect  oE  tbe  new 

Fepin,  before  liis  death,  in  obedieuce  to  the  usual  Frank 
custom,  had  partitiooed  his  empire  between  his  two  sous, 
Charles  and  CarlomaD.  ]Modern  niiters  loudly  blame  tbe 
policy  of  adhering  to  such  a  precedent.  Blost  probably 
departure  from  it  would  have  been  impossible.  But  in  this 
caiic,  the  division  of  force  was  practically  of  little  importance. 
The  superior  vigour  and  ability  of  Charlea  rapidly  asserted 
itself.  His  brother  was  compelled  to  cede  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory, concerning  which  a  dispute  had  arisen,  and  was  saved, 
by  a  premature  deatb,  from  what  might  hnvc  been  a  long, 
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but  would  certainly,  also,  have  been  a  hopeless  struggle, 
against  the  greatest  genius  for  war  and  policy  which  the 
world  had  known,  or  was  to  know,  until  a  thousand  years 
had  elapsed. 

The  immense  amount  of  matter,  the  many  subjects  for 
speculation  and  argument,  the  various  estimates  of  actions, 
motives,  and  character,  which  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
discloses  to  the  historic  student,  render  the  satisfactory 
treatment  of  such  a  subject,  even  within  the  limits  of  an 
entire  lecture,  a  most  hopeless  task.  It  may  well  be  believed 
that,  in  the  few  pages  which  follow,  I  have  no  such  ambitious 
design.  Happily,  the  period  of  history  connected  with  this 
great  man  is  more  generally  studied,  and  less  imperfectly 
understood,  than  those  which  precede  and  follow  it.  Where 
knowledge  is  more  common,  or,  rather,  we  should  say,  where 
ignorance  is  less  universal,  our  object,  which  is  to  awaken 
interest,  to  suggest  inquiry,  or  recall  information  which  has 
passed  away  from  the  memory,  may  be  prosecuted  with 
greater  brevity.  Perhaps,  therefore,  if  we  briefly  regard  the 
great  reviver  of  imperialism  in  respect  of  his  conquests  and 
foreign  relations,  in  his  domestic  policy  and  legislation,  and 
his  personal  character  and  attributes,  we  may  be  regarded 
as  having  sufficiently  discharged  the  duty  which  we  have 
undertaken. 

(I.)  Like  all  the  Carlovingians,  Charles  succeeded  to  a 
turbulent  realm  and  disputed  authority.  But 
the  sword  of  Charles  Martel  and  of  Pepin  had 
fallen  so  heavily  upon  both  domestic  and  foreign  foe, 
that  their  descendant  grasped  the  scepti-e  under  far  more 
fortunate  auspices  than  his  sires.  He  inherited  the  prestige 
of  their  victories,  the  actual  material  strength  of  their 
armies,  and  the  happy  results  of  their  politic  relations  with 
the  Church.  Still,  through  all  his  long  reign,  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  battle.  From  the  year  of  his  accession, 
769  A.D.,  to  that  which  immediately  preceded  his  decease, 
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to  the  thi-one ;  it  formed  the 
Throughout  the  whole  ioterve 
prevented  the  proeecutioD  of  n 
disturbed  the  rare  intervals  of 
and  written   in  condemnation 
minating  fury,  the  oceans  of  t 
flow,  the  waste  of  treasure  whl 
of  splendid  opportunities  for  t 
more   permanent    acquisitious 
■angoinaT7  proselytiam  which  is 
them,  and  the  injury  inflicted 
character  of  Christianity.     Tbes€ 
been  strongly  urged  against  the  i 
fixed  the  seat  of  empire  mainly  al 
direct«d  the  power  and  reaonrcei 
and  the  Oder,  rather  than  to  tho 
peninsulas  which  offered  so  muc 
the  ambition  of  this  new  successc 
Charlemagne,  we  mav  !>'■  '■"•■' 
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as  it  is  with  us, — as  it  was  with  the  European  rulers  a  few 
centuries  afterwards,  whose  thrones  were,  perhaps,  rendered 
possibilities  only  by  the  sweep  of  his  unpausing,  unrelenting 
sword.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  islands  and  forests  of  the 
North  still  teemed  with  those  warlike  and  prolific  races 
which  had  devoured  the  Roman  empire.  Charlemagne 
believed  that  they  would  be  fatal  to  his  own,  if,  after  the 
example  of  his  Italian  predecessors,  he  permitted  them  to 
grow  and  gather  volume,  strength,  and  weight,  until  they 
descended  a  living  avalanche  upon  the  country  west  of  the 
Hhine,  as  their  fathers  descended  of  old  upon  the  plains  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  For  this  purpose,  he  devoted  his  best  energies 
to  the  task  of  breaking  up  their  federations  at  the  very  time 
of  their  birth,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  of  their 
formation.  It  is  his  glory  that  he  succeeded.  The  great 
Carlovingian  empire  of  the  ninth  century  broke  the  power  of 
Barbarism.  It  has  never  reappeared  in  its  ancient  aspect ; 
it  has  never  burst  upon  Europe  with  the  same  tremen- 
dous capacity  for  destruction,  as  in  the  days  when  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  Genseric  wielded  its  resources,  and  civilization 
seemed  about  to  sink  before  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  or  the 
Hun.  One  exception  may  be  taken  to  this  statement. 
When  Charlemagne  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 
his  sword  no  longer  guarded  the  wide  circuit  of  dominion 
which  had  once  owned  his  supremacy,  the  Norman  Vikings 
swept  the  seas.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  some  of 
the  fairest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  fact 
recalls  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  aged  emperor,  who 
once,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  was  moved,  even  to  tears,  at 
the  sight  of  these  piratical  banners  approaching  the  port  of 
Narbonne.  His  prescient  mind  foresaw  the  misery  which 
they  would  one  day  cause  to  his  people ;  perhaps,  also,  other 
apprehensions  of  anarchy  and  evil  mingled  with  the  melan- 
choly foreboding.  But  the  circumstance  indicates,  not 
obscurely,  the  dominant  idea  of  his  mind,  and  the  secret  of 
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a  netbod  of  propa- 
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IIM  fidlfc  itf  MdbBBBMl,  aad  oCos  to  U»  ranqauhtKl  uo 
■^r<hiFMlii«i  tlKB  -  Belief  or  DotL*  Tet  theiv  can  he 
BO  ilftjlif  t^B^  KB  pny^anniiiiy  DLteTBCOBC  wr  acniiist  tlifi 
BMttedan  of  hb  £ae^  Cfcarlenagm  toocbed  ike  very  feint 
mhKW^n  i>f  their  bopdes  uuagenum  to  himself  and  to  hb 
■■pire ;  mad  as  Sh-  J.  Stephen  hu  nnarked,  he  did  net 
piopoEe  to  tbem  tlie  terrible  chtHoe,  "Snbniit,  or  die,"  untjl 
Ui«v  had  stcbhcimh-  and  ferocMMadr  rejected  the  mililHr 
terms, — "  Be  quiet,  and  lire.' 

(2.)  These  cesseless  contests  with  the  Teatona  of  GermaDj 
brought  Charlemagne  into  contact  with  an  onter  circle  of 
Barbarism,  with  tribes  of  Slavic  and  Turanian  blood,  who 
now  appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  horizon  of  modem 
European  politics.  His  campaigns  gainst  wild  Slavonians 
and  still  wilder  Avars,  have  mainly  that  interest  which  thev 
borrow  from  the  incidents  of  after-ages ;  such  as  those  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  already  directed  by  M.  Thierry.' 
But  on  his  relations  with  the  Avars  ne  mast  briefly  dwell,  as 
they  form  the  necessary  complememt  of  a  subject  to  which 
we  have  promised  to  recur.  Tasailon,  duke  of  Bavaria,  an 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  man,  organized  a  conspiracy 
against  the  authority  ol'  Charlemagne,  For  this  purpose 
he  sought  the  aid  of  the  Avars,  who  were,  at  that  time,  tlie 
strongest  power  lying  between  Italy,  ever  convulsed  by 
Greek  intrigue,  and  the  great  Saxon  confederation,  ever 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  empire.  The  Avars  were  in- 
duced to  join  the  league,  influenced,  most  probably,  by  the 
of  plunder.     But  Tassilon  was  not  the  leader  to  coQ- 
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tend  successfolly  against  such  a  master  as  OharlemagDe. 
The  web  of  his  treasons  was  speedily  unravelled,  and  having 
been  summoned  to  Ingelheim,  he  was  there  tried  by  his 
peers,  and  condemned  to  death.  Charles,  moved  by  his  ab- 
ject entreaties,  granted  him  life,  but,  after  the  custom  of  the 
times,  consigned  him  to  a  convent.  His  Avar  allies  knew 
that  the  hour  of  retribution  would  soon  arrive,  and,  crossing 
the  Alps,  attempted  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Greek  ene- 
mies of  the  Frank  empire  in  Italy.  But  the  Greeks  never 
forced  their  way  north  of  the  Beneventan  duchy,  and  the 
Avars  were  signally  beaten  by  the  Frank  generals 
in  the  Venetian  province  and  in  Bavaria.  Charles 
was  now  thoroughly  incensed,  and  determined  upon  extir- 
pating the  Avars,  "for  their  intolerable  malice,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  against  the  people  of  Gaul  and  the  churches  of 
God."  *  The  determination  was  received  with  considerable 
excitement  throughout  the  Gallic  province  ;  for  men  called 
to  mind  the  sorceries  and  supernatural  terrors  which  had 
dismayed  the  army  of  Sigebert,  and  the  Avars,  or  Huns,  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be,  had  left  behind  a  terrible  recol- 
lection of  the  time  when  they  traversed  Gaul  in  the  train 
of  Attila  the  Destroyer.  Metz,  Paris,  Orleans,  Troyes, 
Rheims,  and  Cologne,  with  a  hundred  other  cities,  recalled 
the  suiferings  of  those  calamitous  days,  and  vaguely  feared 
their  repetition.  But  no  dismay  reached  the  mind  of  Char- 
lemagne. After  military  preparations  greater,  say  the 
chroniclers,  than  any  which  had  preceded  them,  the  emperor, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  favourite  son,  the  young  Louis 
of  Aquitaine,  arrived,  with  a  formidable  array,  at  Ratisbon, 
on  the  Danube.  His  plan  for  the  ensuing  campaign  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  similarity,  says  M.  Thierry,  to  Napo- 
leon's plan  for  the  famous  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  Master 
of  both  Italy  and  Bavaria,  he  assumed  two  distinct  bases  of 
operation,  one  on  the  upper  Danube,  the  other  on  the  Po. 

*  Chron.  S.  Arnulpb,  ann.  791,  apud  Thierry. 


aanl  Um  Annia  tbe  final,  vfefle  Ike  neood sn^,  ante- 
nfxB,  "Idag  of  lulr.*  «M  l»  JafcMich  fron  the  punt  of 
tWA]|%ad  tBb  tfe (Mnj  m  Ik* dMk  I7  the  vmllejr*  of 
tU  flBvt  ad  DBnb  la  Om  ■■•  tiB%  the  Ann  bad  »- 
tnd  brf»d  iMr  nry  mtgOtr  drfenoas— die  Hriugi,  w 
KB9i  ar  vUcfc  «»  tew  itMir  fpokcn.  U.  Thienr  b» 
pnt  a>  iB  iBtwmiag  MeooBt  of  tlMn,  dnwn  from  iba 
•Unra  <iurittin  af  Uh  BMnk  ef  St  Gail,  viw  wrot«  » 
Sfe  of  GfaatfaMeDft*  Tkey  seem  to  Iut*  betax  a  aecies  of 
dgkt  or  viat  pgutie  nmiwit^  conetracud  in  otnccatne 
flindei^Uia  baoroiMof  aDboag  alkd  the  ro^cirelear 
■mpk  vhara  wm  dapoMted  ■!!  tke  valoabla  ploodar  wbidi 
r«xpei£tiaaa.  TWnMllMid 
cj{nrt3  v«s  soiDevbat  tingwlor 
Tw<i  [i«ralie'.  ro-rs  i.-f  ;;:ir.i.[i'.i;  j.jies  were  drircn  into  the 
grcrand,  aome  tireutj  feet  apart.  Tbe  intervening  ^lace  was 
filled  with  sUmes,  or  a  epecies  of  chalk,  ao  compacted  aa  to 
become  a  solid  mass.  The  sidea  and  sonmiit  were  covered 
with  soQ,  apon  which  were  planted  trees  and  shmbe,  whoae 
interlaciDg  branches  formed  an  impenetrable  hedge.  Upon 
tbe  whole,  the  Hring  mast  have  presented  vei;  much  the 
appearance  of  an  old  railway  embankment,  overgTOwn  with 

*  M.  TbieiTj  deacribea  tb«  At&t  method  of  fortiEcatioD  ■■  "no  ryitime 
Grange,  cjni  ne  reneoible  k  socan  &atre."  It  Kt  tny  nts  reaembles  the 
account  giveo  b;  Herodotui  t^  the  fortification  of  Ecbataoa,  and 
Krongt;  recslla  to  our  miod  the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Avar  and 
HuDnie  triba : — 

"The  Medei  were  again  obedient,  and  bnilt  the  city  now  called 
AgbaCana,  the  wntlii  of  «bich  are  of  great  aize  and  strength,  neiog  in 
circlet  one  within  the  other.      Tbe  plan  of  the  place  is,  that  each  of 


the  nralla  should  outtop  the  one  bejood  it  b;  the  battlement*.    Tbe 
~-'~   !  of  the  ground,  which  19  a  gentle  hill,  faroura  this  arrangement 
le  degree  ;  but  it  one  mainTy  effected  by  art.     The  number  of 


the  circle*  U  acTco,  the  royal  p.-tlacc  and  tl 
the  last  Tbe  circuit  of  Die  outer  wall  in  very  nearly  the  same  wit 
that  of  Athens.  Of  thia  wall  the  battlements  are  white,  of  the  nej 
hlack,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  blue,  a!  the  fifth  orange  ;  a 

vely  with  silver  and  golu." — Ki'jTLisSOS'a  Hei-odatiit. 
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wood.  Oommanication  between  the  several  circles  was  of 
coarse  maintaiDed  by  gateways;  so  that  when  an  outer  Hring 
had  been  captured,  all  the  occupants,  with  their  herds  and 
waggons,  might  retire  into  the  next.  A  series  of  signals  by 
sound  of  trumpet  conveyed  intelligence,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  from  one  circle  to  another, — an  expedient  which 
cannot  but  raise  our  estimate  of  the  military  organization 
and  general  intelligence  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
brought  to  perfection.  The  extent  of  territory  comprised 
within  these  circles,  and  their  distance  from  each  other,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  with  accuracy.  The  monk  of  St.  Gall 
describes  the  interval  between  one  rampart  and  another,  in 
a  loose  way,  as  equivalent  to  the  distance  between  Constance 
and  Zurich,  which  M.  Thierry  must  certainly  be  wrong  in 
estimating  as  "  trente  ou  quarante  milles  Ger- 
maniquea,**  The  same  number  of  English  miles 
would  probably  more  correctly  represent  the  distance.  As, 
however,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  same  space  existed 
between  all  the  Hrings,  there  is  no  possibility  of  calculating 
the  whole  superficies.  The  outer  circle  covered  the  town  of 
Vienna,  even  then  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  was  on 
the  height  of  the  Kiihlenberg,  so  celebrated  in  after-time 
for  the  appearance  of  Sobieski  the  Deliverer,  when  Vienna 
was  beleaguered  by  the  Turks,  that  Charlemagne  won  his  first 
great  victory  over  their  kindred.  A  second  battle  brought 
him  as  far  as  Baab,  and  his  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  had  cap- 
tured a  strongly-defended  island  in  the  Danube,  where  was 
found  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle,  com,  and  the  other 
agricultural  stores  which  constituted  the  primitive  wealth 
of  the  Huns.  Pepin  had  descended  from  the  Alps  in  the 
mean  time,  and  was  equally  successful  in  the  Sirmian  penin- 
sula, as  it  was  called,  lying  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 
There  he  captured  an  inner  Hring,  and  an  amount  of  booty 
which,  to  the  Franks,  seemed  boundless.  But  the  season 
was  now  far  advanced  ;  Charlemagne  was  too  good  a  general 


a  iKtcd  di^  to  txliijMAe  tke  n 

tatfasbnd  amnndoMB  ta  VMage  tic  wsonga 

6mB  tka  -  SoowgB  oT  God." 
Tliir  mini  iiiM  ■igg.iWiiil  thii— Hm  t»  the  poiak  tnia  of 
tW  nkr  oC  Ae  Veat,  vfcoi  l«  fcnd  Inndr  npoa  tha 
frntien  oT  tte  Gfwi:  MSfn^  taA  ftnuttii  tlw  Imh^ 
and  TBlae  of  its  fuMseasooL  tLeir  andefeailed  st&£e,  and  Uie 
decrepttnde  rf  the  ByaatiiM  cooit  lltere  can  be  liUla 
doubt  bat  that  specnlatioiu  of  this  aari  indnced  him  to  per- 
Bst  in  the  eSbrt  thus  socceaAilly  comiueDced,  &nd  under 
p]ea  of  this  Avar  war,  to  push  onmni  his  victorious 
standards  neai«r  to  the  b*nkB  of  the  Boephonu.  The  design 
which  he  is  known  to  bave  entertained,  indeed,  to  have 
attempted,  of  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  bj  a 
canal,  most  probably  formed  part  of  a  large  and  politic 
Bcheme  for  fnrtberiDg  the  same  object.  The  Greeks  were 
thoroughly  alarmed,  and  endeaToored,  too  successfully,  to 
excite,  by  their  usoal  arts,  the  Saxons  and  the  ATara  against 
the  man  whose  name  was  by  this  time  whispered,  in  tones 
of  apprehension,  in  every  city  of  the  East.  The  Saxons  and 
the  Avars  were  thus  induced  to  nnite  in  one  great  effort, 
which  they  themseives  hoped  would  free  Germany  from  the 
presence  of  the  Franks,  and  which  the  Greeks  were  assured 
would  at  any  rate  check  their  advance  upon  Constantinople, 
Bnt  Charleuagtie  had  learnt  the  method  iil' dealing  with  his 
The  placi  nf  the  previous  campaign  was  lepeated  ; 
dnkc  of  Friuli,  at  the  head  of  a  Frank  uroiy,  captured 
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one  of  the  inner  circles ;  but  for  the  young  king  Pepin  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  carrying  by  storm  the  royal  Hring 
itself,  which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  near 
the  very  spot  where  once  stood  the  palace  of  Attila.  Pepin, 
says  M.  Thierry,  never  arrested  his  steps  until  he  had  placed 
his  foot  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Avar  nationality,  and 
until  the  standard  of  the  Protector  of  the  Church  floated  above 
the  ancient  dwelling  of  the  "  Scourge  of  God."  "  The  entry 
of  Pepin,"  he  adds,  "into  Aix-la-Chapelle  presented  an 
image  of  the  triumphs  of  that  ancient  Homan  empire,  of  the 
resuscitation  of  which  Charlemagne  was  dreaming  with  such 
ardour.  Before  the  triumphing  monarch  deflled  the  cap- 
tured standards,  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  chiefs  arranged 
as  trophies,  and  a  long  line  of  open  chariots  containing  the 
treasures  of  the  Avar  kings ;  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  coin, 
precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  golden  tissues,  and  silk,  purple, 
and  precious  vases  torn  from  palaces  or  churches,  the  costly 
value  and  workmanship  of  which  proved  them  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  plunder  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul. 
Tudun  and  the  Avar  nobles,  in  humble  and  dejected  atti- 
tudes, formed  part  of  the  cortege.  It  was  not  clear  whether 
they  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  allies  or  captives.  Tudun 
kneeling  before  Charlemagne,  swore  fidelity  according  to 
the  Fitmkish  ceremonial,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  receive 
the  sacred  rite  of  baptism."*  This  may  well  close  our  account 
of  the  relations  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Avars,  though 
their  final  extermination  was  the  work  of  a  future  campaign. 
A  somewhat  curious  use  was  made  of  the  treasures  dis- 
covered in  the  Avar  camp.  Charlemagne,  with  true  royal 
magnificence,  bestowed  them  upon  the  great  churches  of  the 
realm, — especially  the  cathedral  of  Mayence, — upon  the  Pope, 
and  contemporary  Christian  princes.  Among  these  was 
Offa,  the  Saxon  king  of  Mercia.  William  of  Malmsbury 
records  the  language  of  the  imperial  message  which  accom- 

*  Histoire  d' Attila  et  ses  Successeurs,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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panted  tlie  gift.  "  Of  the  sociilar  treasure  which  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  tiis  uDmerited  goodness^  has  pkced  ill  our  baodi^ 
we  have  distributed  a  portion  among  our  metropolitan  citie»' 
To  you  sre  send,  ia  token  of  our  love,  a  baldric^  a  Huaiush 
8woi-d,  and  two  mantles  of  silk."* 

(3.)  The  wars  beyond  the  Alps  poaaesa  still  greater  intei-oW, 
but  they  exhibit  a  very  different  character :  they  wero 
witged  against  an  autagoniaC  who  once  might  have  beea  » 
rival,  and  even  a  anccessfiil  rival,  to  the  Frank  monarchy. 
The  Lombard  has  been  styled  the  noblest  of  all  the  barba- 
rians, and  we  have  seen  that  he  bad  no  mean  claim  to  the 
title.  He  had  the  advantage  over  the  Frank  of  an  earlier 
appearance  upon  the  stage  ol'  the  confused  straggle  for  the 
spoils  of  the  Bomao  empire ;  his  armies  were  better 
trained,  better  armed,  mere  skilfully  led  ;  the  Alps  jirotected 
bia  Ktratepic  [losltioii  from  exiernal  assault,  more  etTectually 
than  the  Rhine  protected  bis  rival;  above  all,  he  vaa 
nearer  to  the  great  central  seat,  the  home  and  the  heart  of 
the  imperial  power.  Rome  lay  almoat  within  bis  grasp.  Had 
he  rendered  himself  master  of  Kome,  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  force  or  policy,  he  would  have  succeeded,  as 
the  Frank  afterwards  did,  to  the  prestige  of  her  name  and  the 
weight  of  ber  authority.  But  we  have  already  described  the 
causes  wbicb  neutralized  these  favourable  conditions.  These 
were,  the  small  numbers  of  the  conqaeringrace;  the  e^tence 
of  a  large  native  population  ever  ready  to  conspire  against 
their  rule  ;  the  insuperable  jealousy,  turbulence,  and  strife 
of  the  great  feudal  chiefs  (the  anachronism  is  pardonable,  for 
reasons  already  given)  ;t  the  consequent  impossibility  of  a 
strong  centralized  government ;  the  implacable  hatred,  and 
vehement  opposition  of  the  Uoman  pontiffs,  who  were 
offended  by  the  Arianism  and  alarmed  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  invaders.     Yet,  after  all,  the  Lombard  kingdom  was 


/T\ 


*  Goliel.  Slalms.  Hisl.  Keg.  Angl.  i.,  apad  Thierrj'. 
t  Lecture  VI.  p.  316. 
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strong  enough  in  warlike  renown,  and  in  the  material 
appliances  of  military  power,  to  command  the  respect, 
perhaps  to  awaken  the  apprehensions,  of  Charlemagne. 
Hence  his  politic  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Desiderius, 
which  may  have  served  as  a  temporary  blind,  while  he  was 
yet  unsettled  upon  the  throne,  or  a  pretext  for  quarrel  when 
he  had  consolidated  his  resources.  I  shall  not  again  recount 
the  events  which  followed,  when  this  transparent  mask  of 
mutual  amity  had  been  cast  aside^  and  the  ever-memorable 
compact  concluded  between  the  Roman  priest  and  the  Car- 
lovingian  king.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat  that  the 
Lombard  war  terminated  in  a  success  which  was  very 
moderately  employed.  All  the  dominions  of  his  adversary, 
save  the  indomitable  or  inaccessible  duchy  of  Benevento,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Annexation,  however,  rather 
than  conquest,  as  it  was  then  understood,  appears  to  have 
been  the  object  of  Charlemagne.  The  Lombard  dukes,  who 
had  by  this  time  made  their  office  hereditary,  were  not 
disturbed ;  the  national  laws  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
validity ;  the  general  habits  and  customs  of  the  people 
suffered  little  change  ;  the  municipal  institutions,  which  had 
survived  the  Empire,  survived  also  this  second  and  ruder 
shock  ;  and  the  conqueror  appears  to  have  been  content  with 
a  titular  sovereignty  of  Italy,  vested  in  his  eldest  son.  Thus 
did  it  come  to  pass,  that,  notwithstanding  their  submission 
to  a  foreign  rule,  the  Lombards  permanently  impressed 
their  name,  and  perhaps  their  national  type,  upon  northern 
Italy. 

One  element  in  the  condition  of  Italy  with  which 
Charlemagne  had  to  deal,  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten 
— Greek  intrigue  in  the  peninsula  ;  and  this  intrigue  was 
now  directed  by  a  woman  of  bold  and  subtle  genius — the 
empress  Irene.  More  or  less  she  involved  the  Saxons,  the 
Avara,  the  Lombard  kings  themselves,  and  the  Beneventan 
dukes,  in  the  webs  of  her  policy,  and  employed  them  against 
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the  Franks,  'n'hom  she  pei'ceived  to  hold  the  destiny  of  Italy 
in  tbeir  hands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
nnrl  of  the  Pentapoiis,  in  their  enJi-avoura  to  assert  inde|>en- 
dence,  had  only  passed  from  tjie  feeble  grasp  of  the  Greet 
into  the  strong  hand  of  the  Lombard.  Still  they  Wei's  lost  Ui 
the  Byzantine  enijiire ;  bnt  the  Byzantine  empire  yet  retained 
some  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  [leninsula,  and  the  ruhel 
spirit  of  the  Beucventan  dukes  iaclined  them  to  iavotir  any 
intervention  in  Italian  aSairs  which  might  damage  the 
wipremacy  of  their  own  legitimate  kinga.  With  such  mate- 
rial to  work  upon,  tl;e  intrigues  of  Irene  were  incessant,  and 
mast  certainly  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  are  esti- 
mating the  diSicultieB  of  Charlemagne  beyond  the  Alps. 
We  have  already  seen  her  excite  the  Avars  against  her  rival, 
and  abandon  them  in  theirperil.  AstiHraore  signal  instance 
of  her  animosity,  and  it  mvist  Le  aildt'd,  of  lier  impotence, 
was  the  asMstance  of  a  Byzantine  fleet  afforded  to  the  young 
Adalgisius,  son  of  the  last  Lombard  king,  wlio  was  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  bis  father's  kingdom  fnmi  the  Franks.  The 
attempt  was  an  entire  failure,  and  the  fleet  affoi-ded  no 
material  assistance  ;  hut  its  presence  was  sufficient  proof  that 
the  Greeks  were  ready  to  unite  with  their  bitterest  enemies 
against  the  establishment  of  Frank  influence  in  Italy.  "  The 
proverbial  cunning  of  the  Greeks,"  observes  M.  Thierry, 
was  never  exhibited  in  a  more  subtle  and  menacing  form 
than  in  the  policy  of  Irene,  who  held  the  whole  power  of 
Charlemagne  in  check,  by  preventing  its  consolidation ; 
keeping  alive,  as  she  did,  among  the  Lombards,  the  spirit  of 
nationality  and  vengeance,  and  among  the  flckle  Italiiins,  the 
vague  hope  of  an  improvement  in  their  condition."" 

(4.)  In   many   respects   the  strnggle    with   the   Snracen 
excites,  by  its  associations,   more  vivid  and  lasting  interest 


than  either 

the  German  or  Italiai 

1   wars. 

The   cycle    of 

Carlo  vi  11  giai 

1  lYimance  hiis  poured  ai 

1  afflnen 
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itoiro  J'Attih  et  bes  Succesii 

sun,  vol.  i 
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legend  around  the  memory  of  the  great  emperor,  with  his 
paladins  and  peers,  which  has  completely  overwhelmed 
and  concealed  the  scantier  records  of  authentic  histor}-. 
Bojardo,  Ariosto,  and  numberless  other  bards  less  known  to 
&me,  long  filled  the  listening  ears  of  Europe  with  tales 
of  wild  adventure  and  gallant  feats  of  anns,  where  bold 
knights  and  lovely  ladies  are  continually  entangled  in  the 
sorceries  of  the  foul  worshippers  of  "Mahoun  and  Terma- 
ganst,"  but  only  to  win  at  last  deliverance  and  a  splendid 
revenge.  Yet  the  acclaim  of  triumph  ia  broken  by  the 
melancholy  strains  of  the  chanson  of  Roland,  as  it  rises 
above  the  blood-stained  ravine  so  fatal  to  France  and  to 
Christendom,  when — 

**  Roland  the  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  many  a  paladin  and  peer, 
At  Roncesvalles  died." 

It  is  not  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  the  contest 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Spanish  Arabs  assumed  a 
greater  prominence  in  the  literature  of  that  rude  age,  than 
the  more  formidable  wars  and  bloodier  battles  fought  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Whatever  remained  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
the  capacity  to  clothe  in  the  grace  of  language  the  incidents 
of  history,  was  to  be  found  among  the  Romanized  inhabitants 
of  Aquitaine  and  southern  Gaul.  This  was  emphatically 
the  case  with  the  national  poetry.  The  Trouvdres  of  the 
Langue  d'Oui,  and  more  remotely  their  brethren,  the  Pro- 
vencal Troubadoura,  were  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  strife  against  the  Saracen  unbeliever ;  and  all  the  strongest 
instincts  of  religion,  patriotism,  and  song,  were  kindled  into 
a  blaze  by  the  collision.  It  fired  the  imagination  of  these 
children  of  a  young  and  heroic  age,  to  look  forth  from  their 
dwellings  upon  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  feel 
that  beyond  that  rocky  barrier  lay  another  world  and 
people,  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  most  terrible 
perils,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  triumphs,  of  their  country 
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&nd  their  faith.  It  is  impossible  even  tiow  tu  stand  npon 
the  sum  in  it  of  the  nioantatn-ridge  which  separates  SpaiD  from 
Frftui^e,  without  fei^Ung  eooiewh&t  of  the  old  heroic  seutiment 
to  wliioh  the  great  cycle  of  Carloviugian  romance  gave  so 
iittcranoe  at  onoe  passionate  and  ]iioturPsqae.  Before  ua, 
fiu-  83  the  eye  caQ  reach,  to  the  hanks  of  the  winding 
Nivelle,  lies  a  jileasant  land  of  com  and  ^-inea,  brigbt 
with  the  green  and  yellow  lines  which  endear  to  its 
children  the  memory  of  "  la  belle  France"  in  a  Ibteigu  land. 
In  the  background,  stretching  far  away  towards  the  w«t, 
rise  the  st^^ru  aterros  of  Spain,  whose  iron  aspect  and 
aeriwted  edges  at  once  explain  the  origin  of  the  name.  On 
the  right  tower  the  gigantic  masse)  of  the  Fyrenea^  aa 
unlike  the  nigged  mountain -chain  a  of  Switzerland,  yet 
possessing  a  grauduur  of  their  own,  softened  by  the  rich 
foliagf!  of  thfi  fjrehta  which  clothe  Ihifir  sides,  yet  n]>ouudiiig 
in  precipices,  defies,  and  paths  among  the  clouds,  more  in- 
Mccessible  than  the  Spliigen  or  the  Stelvio  ;  while  here  and 
there,  high  above  them  all,  some  snow-capt  pinnacle  glitters 
in  the  aonthem  sunshine  like  a  silver  star.  To  complete  the 
picture ;  far  below,  on  the  left,  roll  the  broad  waters  of  the 
boundless  Atlantic,  for  three  thousand  years  the  bourne  of 
hnman  ambitions  and  human  passions,  the  barrier  beyond 
which  the  tide  of  conquest,  ever  surging  towards  the  west,  had 
never  passed.  Amid  such  scenes  was  fought  the  fatal  fight  of 
Soncesval.  Ten  centuries  have  rolled  away  since  that  memo- 
rable day  ;  mightier  armies  have  swept  throagh  those  blood- 
stained defiles ;  greater  leaders  have  associated  their  names 
with  rock,  and  river,  and  fiercely-contested  pass ;  beneath 
the  shadow  of  those  bills  the  fate  of  empires  has  been  decided 
by  the  sword ;  but  the  Basque  peasant  still  sings  of  Roland 
and  Charlemagne,  and  still  the  traveller  seems  to  see  the 
long  line  of  white  turbans  and  swarthy  faces,  winding  slowly 
through  the  woods,  and  Arab  spear-heads  glittering  in  the 
pass.    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  on  such  a  theme,  among 
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an  imaginative  race,  legend  should  triumph  over  history  ;  but 
there  is  also  another  cause  which  bestowed  a  disproportionate 
interest  and  importance  upon  the  Spanish  campaigns  of 
Charlemagne.  The  religious  exaltation,  which  in  after-years 
found  its  expression  in  the  crusades,  was  engendered  and 
fostered  in  that  frontier  land  where  the  two  Religions  stood 
face  to  face,  and  where  there  was  no  cessation,  for  century 
after  century,  in  those  bitter  animosities  and  alarms  from 
which  the  triumphant  field  of  Tours  had  delivered  northern 
Europe.  The  exasperation  and  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth 
in  the  great  square  of  Clermont,  at  the  fiery  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  had  long  smouldered  in  the  heart  of  soldier  and 
priest  aud  peasant,  in  the  land  that  lay  beneath  the  Pyrenees. 
Not  seldom  had  it  blazed  forth  fiercely  in  ''  razzia  "  and  re- 
prisal. No  fanatic  crusader,  who  stood  in  the  breach  at 
Ascalon  or  scaled  the  walls  of  Jeiiisalem,  regarded  himself 
more  surely  as  the  champion  of  the  fiuth,  and  the  chosen  of 
€rod,  than  the  Christian  swordsman  who  fought  the  Saracen  at 
Roussillon  or  Eoncesval.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Spanish  Marches  were  to  the  chivalry  of  France 
what  Syria  and  Palestine  were  to  the  steel-clad  nobles  who 
followed  the  banner  of  Philip  Augustus  or  Coeur-de-Lion. 
And  if  the  Carlovingian  romance  has  outlived  and  super- 
seded history,  it  is  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case,  it  obtained  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  affections  and  occupied  a  larger  space  in  the  minds  of 
men. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  actual  condition  of  things  which 
gave  birth  to  these  brilliant  products  of  the  imagination,  we 
find  that  even  the  absorbing  fanaticism  which  inspired  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  was  not  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  secular  ambition  and  the  evils  arising  from  it.  The 
Abassides  reigned  at  Bagdad,  the  Ommiades  governed  Spain. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  Ommiad  dynasty  was  per- 
petually harassed  by  the  partisans  of  the  opposite  faction. 
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The  whole  country  was  in  *  slate  d  tnrhnlent  agitation,  ' 
when  the  aid  of  Charlemagac  vas  inToked  bv  a  eeditiona 
ieoiler  ftgaiast  AbdemmaEi.  the  lieatenaut  of  the  raliag 
caliph.  The  opportauitj  vras  not  to  be  lost.  Zalaniiain 
might  be  dcrvca  beTond  the  £bro ;  pc^sibly  also  the  nortbem 
poladlus  might  revel  in  the  oraQge'groves  and  gorgeom 
flloazars  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  Two  Praab  armies  were 
speedily  aeroas  the  Pyrenees.  Thn  reodezvous  was  Saragoesa, 
for  Saragofflft  was  to  be  delivered  bj-  ti-oacherj-  into  their 
hands.  But  this  must  be  classed  among  the  occasions  when 
"  treason  never  prospers,"  because,  that  is  V>  say,  it  does  not 
succeed.  Sarsgossa,  $•>  far  from  o}iening  her  gntes,  stood  a 
stout  siege  against  the  invodem,  and  anticipated  her  own 
history  by  a  tboiisand  years,  Charlemagne,  unable  to  mate 
any  imjiresaion  npon  the  town,  and  harassed  by  the  iu- 
habttaTil.s  of  the  province,  who  rose  against  the  foreigner, 
withdrew  hie  army,  and  marched  northward,  whither  he  was 
summoned  by  more  important  cares.  As  the  rear-guard 
defiled  through  the  pass  of  Roocesval,  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict, then  called  Vasconia,  assisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  Saracens, 
closed  in  upon  their  ranks.  The  Vascones  or  Basques,  who 
obeyed  Duke  Lupus  II.,  son  of  the  famous  Guaifer,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Merovingian  Caribert,  had  small  affection 
for  the  Frank  army  or  the  Carlovingian  house.  They  were 
eager  for  vengeance,  and  having  previously  occupied  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  mountains  through  which  their  enemies  were 
compelled  to  pass,  they  showered  down  upon  them  rocks, 
trunks  of  trees,  and  missiles  of  all  sorts.  The  i-esult  was 
a  frightful  disaster.  The  Frank  division,  forming  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army,  was  annihilated.  Rolaod  fell  at  the 
post  of  honour.  Ever  since  he  has  been  the  darling  hei-o  of 
romance ;  and  if 
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oouncil  with  his  peers,  it  has  performed  perhaps  as  great  a 
marvel ;  it  has  echoed  through  song  and  legend  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  still  lingers  in  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  and  the  memory  of  the  historical  student. 

(5.)  The  domestic  wars  of  Charlemagne,  as  they  may  he 
called,  were  not  of  very  grave  importance.  Through  all  that 
wide  region  which  extends  between  the  three  seas  and  the 
Hhine,  the  two  Pepins  and  Charles  Martel  had  borne  down 
opposition  with  a  heavy  hand.  There  still,  however,  re- 
mained two  centres  of  resistance :  Aquitaine,  ever  restless 
from  its  Roman  reminiscences,  and  the  Armorican  peninsula, 
never  perfectly  subdued.  The  first  had  already  felt  so  often 
and  so  terribly  the  weight  of  the  Carlovingian  sword,  that 
Charlemagne  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  in  a  single 
expedition  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  treason,  as  by 
this  time  it  had  begun  to  be  called,  ever  troubled  him  again 
in  Southern  Gaul.  The  Bretons  most  probably  offered  a 
stouter  resistance.  If  they  ever  yielded  to  Pepin,  it  was  not 
with  a  complete  or  cheerful  obedience.  In  a  rugged  land, 
amid  storms  and  mists  and  waves,  the  old  Celtic  superstitions, 
kept  alive  by  wild  legends  and  the  mysterious  memorials  of 
Druid  worship,  scattered  through  lonely  glens  and  plains, 
had  stamped  a  character  upon  the  popular  mind,  which  still 
lingers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  which,  we  may  bo 
sure,  was  vigorous  and  vivid  in  the  eighth.  It  is  little  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  Bretons  were  ever  ready  for 
revolt,  or  that  they  united  themselves  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
are  said  to  have  done  on  this  occasion,  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Empire  beyond  the  Khine.  But  Charlemagne  was  not 
the  man  to  be  dismayed  by  any  such  combination.  He 
speedily  smote  his  foes  with  either  hand,  and  disposing  of  all 
opposition  in  two  successful  inroads,  extended  an  nndispnted 
sway  up  to  the  base  of  the  very  rocks  which  receive  the 
Atlantic  surge. 

(6.)  Several  miscellaneous  and  incidental  conflicts  fill  up 
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improinisiiig  materials.  That  it  was  ever  moeeanlj  enters 
tained  at  Constantinople,  may  be  considered  as  more  than 
doabtfoL  The  Qreek  intellect,  if  incapable  of  prosecuting 
any  exalted  design  fcfr  political  r^eneration  and  national 
glory,  was  still  subtle  enough  to  discern  that  the  destinies  of 
the  Esflt,  already  oTsrshadowed  by  the  power  which  had  risen 
beside  the  Bhine,  would  suffer  an  entire  and  dismal  eclipse, 
if  the  two  should  be  brought  into  still  closer  collision. 
But  periiape  Bagdad  offered  to  Charlemagne  some  consola^ 
tion  for  the  repugnance  of  Byzantium.  K  Irene  refused  his 
hand,  Haroun  Alraschid,  the  ruling  caliph  of  the  Abasside 
dynasty,  testified  the  warmth  of  his  friendship  by  sending  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  an  ape,  an  elephant,  aud  a  curious  clock, 
which  struck  the  hours.  He  is  said  to  have  proffered,  also, 
the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  a  gift  which  might,  in  after- 
ages,  have  i^pared  whole  oceans  of  blood.  But  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  story  itself  is  the  offspring  of  a  later  age, 
when  the  possession  of  these  keys  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  a  world  in  arms,  and  Christian  zeal  might  be 
stimulated  by  connecting  them  with  the  name  of  the  great 
Christian  emperor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  connection  of 
Charlemagne  with  the  Caliphate,  in  the  days  of  its  "  golden 
prime,"  was  a  fitting  complement  to  his  relations  with  the 
Papacy  and  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  for  these  three  powers 
were,  as  Sir  J.  Stephen  has  somewhere  said,  the  three 
venerable  or  splendid  ideas  which  held  in  bondage  the 
imagination  of  mankind. 

(II.)  The  wars  of  Charlemagne,  therefore,  were  something 
very  different  from  the  freebooting  razzias  of  his  Merovingian 
predecessors.  They  were  the  more  full  and  skilful  develop- 
ment of  a  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  Pepins 
and  Charles  Martel ;  a  policy  which  had  for  its  object  to 
keep  Barbarism  at  a  distance,  and  gradually  to  absorb  into 
the  Prank  empire  all  the  sources  of  strength,  political  or 
territorial,  which  could  be  gathered  from  the  dibris  of  the 
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patrimony  of  the  Ctesars.  Elevated  above  alt  his  prede- 
cesaors  in  the  path  which  he  pursued,  by  the  fixed  purpoae 
to  make  the  progress  of  civilisation  coincide  with  the  mai-ch 
of  conquest,  Charlemagne  has  larger  claims  upon  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity,  ia  liia  character  ss  lawgiver  and  adminis- 
trator, than  as  victor  over  half  the  contemporary  world.  I{« 
saw  that  all  attempts  at  true  culture  and  iroproTemeut  must 
begin  at  home,  and  he  wisely  began  his  efforts  to  introduce 
something  like  organization  into  the  state,  by  calling  into 
more  vigorous  action  that  body  which  was  both  best  able  to 
understand  the  national  interests  and  most  disposed  to  aid  in 
promoting  them.  The  free  assemblies  of  the  Franks  (under 
the  Sleroviugian  dynasty)  had  lidlen  into  disuse,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  transition  from  forest  life  to  the  in- 
teresta  and  occupations  of  an  incipient  civilization.  By  Pepin 
c£  Heristal,  however,  Uiey  had  been  partially  revivei^ 
and  Charlemagne,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which  gave 
strength  to  the  Carlovingian  line,  convoked  every  spring  and 
autumn  the  national  assemblies  which  had  originated  in  the 
tribe-meetiugs  of  his  Teutonic  ancestors,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly formed  the  germ  of  all  ^milar  institutions,  whether 
Diets,  Cortes,  Parliaments,  or  States-general.  Of  these  assem- 
blies, the  chroniclers  enumerate  thirty-five  between  the  years 
770  and  S13.  That  convoked  in  spring,  and  styled  "the 
Field  of  May,"  alone  had  the  privilege  of  passing  laws ;  and 
in  it  the  third  estate,  or  the  people,  were  associated  with  the 
clergy  and  nobles.  The  autumnal  assembly,  on  the  contrary, 
was  composed  only  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  peers.  Its 
duties  were  entirely  deliberative,  and,  indeed,  its  principal 
fonction  appears  to  have  been  the  preparation  of  measures 
for  discussion  in  the  following  spring.  But  the  Pield  of  May, 
the  origin,  ss  I  have  ssid,  of  the  States-general,  either  passed 
laws  of  its  own  or  afforded  its  sanction  to  those  already 
dended  upon  by  the  sovereign.  The  latter  was  most  pn>- 
bably  their  chief  task.    The  prodigious  mental  activity  of 
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the  emperor  foand  yent  in  the  constmction  of  what  are  still 
known  as  the  Capitularies,  a  vast  bodj  of  laws  heaped  to- 
gether in  wild  confnsioD,  and  dealing  with  all  imaginable 
topics,  ecclesiastical,  military,  financial,  scholastic,  and  sump- 
tuary. Sir  J.  Stephen  has  well  explained,  in  reference  to 
their  incoherent  arrangement,  that  in  this  respect  thej  re- 
sembled the  petitions  of  parliament  presented  to  our  own 
Plantagenet  kings  at  the  dose  of  each  session  of  parliament. 
No  classification  was  attempted,  nothing  but  a  simple  chrono- 
logical order  observed,  and  the  whole  became  collectively  a 
single  statute,  often  comprising  the  most  incongruous  contents. 
But  this  can  in  no  wise  diminish  our  wonder  at  the  infinite 
number  and  diversity  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  Capitula- 
ries refer.  We  have  ecclesiastical  canons ;  the  terms  and  re- 
quirements of  military  service  ;  laws  relating  to  property  and 
crime,  accommodated  to  the  native  codes  of  the  numerous 
nationalities  which  the  Empire  contained ;  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  for  the  management  of  the  royal  estates,  de- 
scending to  the  minutest  particulars;  minutes  and  regulations 
for  the  management  of  schools,  which  might  produce  despair 
in  her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  complete  instructions  for  the 
Miisi  Dominiei,  or  royal  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  gallop 
into  every  comer  of  those  vast  dominions,  and  report  to  Aachen 
or  Ingelheim  whatever  might  seem  to  require  the  sovereign's 
attention.  There  has  appeared  to  certain  writers — Gibbon 
among  the  number — something  ridiculous  in  this  association 
of  things  great  and  little.  They  speak  with  contempt  of  a 
central  authority  which  was  directed  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  matters  so  incongruous  as  the  settlement  of  a  church 
usage,  and  the  laying  of  eggs  upon  the  royal  farms.  But, 
perhaps,  all  very  great  minds  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
resemblance  to  an  elephant's  trunk,  which  picks  up  a  needle 
as  easily  as  it  rends  an  oak.  Of  Charlemagne  this  seems 
especially  true. 

The  machinery  employed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
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that  lie  has  met  with  sack  scant  justice  at  the  hands  of 
Gibbon,  who,  however,  admits  that  he  is  the  onlj  man  to 
whose  name  posterity  has  indissolublj  united  the  title  of 
^  great."  But  in  this  matter  he  has  hardly  been  judged  ao- 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and 
was  compelled  to  act.  We  may  doubt,  in  the  first  instance, 
whether  that  "  power,"  wbichis  the  oflbpring  of"  knowledge,** 
would  not  have  placed  the  Church  in  her  dominant  position 
among  a  semi-barbarian  people,  even  if  he  had  disliked  such 
a  result  A  power  which  acted  by  a  temporal  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  leverage,  upon  the  inert  ignorance  of  the  masses  ; 
which  dispensed  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  appertain  to  another,  had  little  to  apprehend, 
with  regard  to  the  strength  of  its  influence,  from  a  con- 
queror, however  great,  or  a  Lawgiver,  however  wise.  But 
between  Charlemagne  and  the  Church  there  was  no  anta- 
gonism in  action  or  design.  If  all  the  objects  of  his  life 
could  be  concentrated  into  and  expressed  by  a  single  word, 
that  word  would  be — civilization.  Now,  upon  the  lowest 
view  of  the  case,  the  great  work  of  civilization  cannot  be  ela- 
borated among  a  half-civilized  race,  without  instructing  them 
in  the  things  that  make  up  the  highest  objects  of  human 
life ;  without  giving  them  some  taste  for  art^  science,  and 
the  refining  influences  which  follow  in  their  train ;  with* 
out  some  knowledge  of  the  destinies  of  their  species,  as  it  is 
to  be  learnt  from  the  working  of  human  societies  in  the 
past ;  without  some  notion  of  those  moral  capacities  and 
responsibilities  which  elevate  us  above  the  imperfect  instincts 
and  grovelling  appetites  of  the  brutes  that  perish  Where^ 
in  the  ninth  century,  could  have  been  sought  the  means  or 
the  men  to  do  these  things,  save  in  the  Christian  church  f 
In  the  Church  alone  were  to  be  found  the  instruments  and 
the  materials  for  education.  The  Church  had  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  knowledge  which  the  age  possessed,  in  science,  in  art, 
in  philosophy,  in  history,  and  above  all,  in  religion.     The 
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Church  alone  had  tho  opportunitj  and  the  sutlioiiff  to 
appeiil  ti)  those  deep-seated  instincts  in  the  heart  of  man, 
which  tel)  htm,  even  in  his  profonndest  degradntiuu,  that  he 
is  an  heiv  of  imniortality.  The  cycle  of  the  seven  sciences, 
Ba  tliey  wcro  called,  were  the  only  intellectual  acconipliali- 
nients  of  the  time ;  and  with  these,  the  clei^  alone  werB 
conversant.  It  wiis  natural,  therefore,  that  Churleuia^e 
should  have  looked  to  ecclesiastice  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  projects  for  social  improvenient ;  it  is  natural  that  he 
sliould  have  gathered  them  around  him,  and  encoataged 
them  when  they  came ;  it  is  natural  that  hia  educfllional 
schemes,  wlieu  carried  out,  should  have  taken  the  shape  of 
cathedral  and  conventual  schools.  Ouv  onn  Saxon  Alcuin, 
Mailros  his  contemporary,  a  disciple  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
Petcrof  Pisa,PaulinusofAquitaine,aiid  Clement  an  Irishman, 
were  among  the  most  iUuBtiions  of  tlutt  brilliant  aaaemUige 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called  the  "School  of 
theFalace,"andreceived  their  royal  master  within  their  ranks 
OS  a  student  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  muuc,  and  astronomj. 
Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the  imperial  neophyte  engrossed  by  his 
own  education.  "  He  founded  and  supported  schools,"  says 
Bounechose,  "  in  a  multitude  of  places ;  he  often  instructed  in 
them  himself,  and  by  his  personal  interrogations  ascertained 
the  progress  of  his  pupils."  Patronage  of  learning  wa% 
therefore,  necessarily  accompanied  by  patronage  of  ecclesi- 
astics. Indeed  they  were  the  same  thing.  We  must  set  the 
good  against  the  evil,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find  that  the 
former  predominated.  But  that  there  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a 
bright  side  to  the  picture,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny. 
The  arrogant  pretensions  asserted  by  the  clergy  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  may,  in  some  measure,  he  attributed 
to  the  exalted  functions  performed  by  them  during  his  life, 
and  the  despotism  of  the  bishops  in  the  temporal  afiuir8<^ 
the  empire  has  not  nnieasonably  been  traced  to  the  share 
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in  the  ciyil  administration  winch  he  encouraged  them  to 
claim,  and  permitted  them  to  exercise. 

(III.)  In  any  effort  of  the  mind  to  represent  unto  itself 
the  personal  attributes  of  the  great  Carlovingian  emperor,  it 
becomes  indescribably  confused,  owing  to  the  double  image 
presented  to  the  vision  by  the  historic  and  the  legendary 
Charlemagne.  To  the  medisval  imagination,  excited  by  the 
romantic  strains  of  Minnesingers  and  Trouv^res,  the  last  was 
undoubtedly  predominant.  His  mother,  "  Berthe  aux  grans 
pies," — *'  Bertha  of  the  large  feet**  (the  original,  perhaps,  of  the 
goose-footed  queen  still  known  in  nursery  tales),  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Hungary,  the  betrothed  of  Pepin,  for  whom  a 
£dse  Bertha  was  substituted  by  the  officer  intrusted  to 
bring  home  the  royal  bride,  is  as  mythical  a  personage  as 
Deiainra  or  Ariadne.  Her  wanderings  in  the  forest ;  her 
residence  with  the  good  miller  of  Mans,  for  whom  she  spins 
so  gracefully  and  so  patiently  ]  the  coming  of  King  Pepin 
when  lost  in  the  chase  ;  his  love  at  first  sight  for  the  gentle 
peasant  maid ;  the  gradual  denouement  of  the  truth ;  the 
punishment  of  the  traitors  ;  the  marriage  of  the  lovers,  and 
the  birth  of  Charles,  form  an  introduction  to  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  Carlovingian  romance,  which  removes  him  at  once  into 
the  region  of  the  fabulous.  And  when  at  last  he  etnerges 
into  the  twilight  land  which  lies  between  the  domains  of 
Legend  and  History,  he  becomes,  after  the  immemorial  habit 
of  the  myth,  the  nucleus  round  which  are  concreted  innu- 
merable traditions  of  warlike  enterprise  and  religious  ani- 
mosity,—  the  spontaneous  products  of  a  time  when  the 
instincts  which  underlie  both  are  in  a  state  of  preternatural 
excitement. 

Charlemagne,  surrounded  by  his  paladins  and  ''Douze 
Pairs,**  like  the  British  Arthur  amid  his  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table,  formed  a  much  more  distinct  and  familiar 
image  in  the  popular  mind,  than  the  great  monarch  who> 
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BBt  aa  a  re&l  lawgiver  in  the  court  of  his  pakoe  at 
Ais-U-Chftpelle.  And  probably  his  reUtiooB  with  Harann 
Alraschit!,  aud  the  actual  incidents  of  the  Saracemc  wan, 
were  altogetlier  distorted  and  obscared  by  the  legends  ol 
his  campaigns  in  Spain  and  the  Holy  Land,  to  win  tram  ths 
children  of  Mahouu  the  sacred  relics  of  Calvary,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  the  holy  lance,  arid  the  nfulfl  of  tbe  true  oroa* 
But  it  ia  through  this  deluBJTe  medium  that  the  image  of 
Charlemagne  has  generally  been  presented  to  our  modem 
perceptions.  Coloured  by  the  prismatic  light  of  legend,  myth, 
and  Bong,  the  iorm  of  the  greatest  man  of  early  European 
times  assumes  to  the  gazer's  eya  a  brilliant,  bnt  atraogelj 
chaogefnl  aspect.  We  fill  up,  from  mingled  sonrcea  of  hi»- 
tory  and  romance,  a  great  thoiigh  indistinct  outline, — the  Taat 
but  well-kiiitboily.  the  towering  stature,  the  "dome-shaped" 
■Indl,  the  broad,  lofty  forehead,  with  the  "  large  quick  ey»" 
beneath,  the  snowy  hair  and  beard  which  swept  hia  wvist, 
like  the  blossoming  hawthorn  or  the  flowering  laurestinna,  tha 
giant  strength  which  conld  cleave  a  knight  m  twun  at  a 
single  blow,  &om  helmet-peak  to  saddle-bow,  his  bmona  swoid 
Joyeuse,  with  its  religious  legend  engraven  on  tbe  blade — 
"Decern  preceptomm  custos  Carolus;"  his  death-deaJing 
spear,  Supposed  by  some  to  be  the  very  lanoe  which  pierced  the 
Saviour's  ude  ;  his  glittering  mul  of  proof ;  the  large  robes 
of  otter-skin  in  which  he  sat  wrapped,  while,  dnring  the  \oag 
winter  evening,  he  listened  to  the  "  barbara  «t  aniiquuntna 
earmina"  of  his  favourita  bards,  most  probably  the  earliest 
rhapsodies  of  the  Niebelungenlied ;  his  hearty,  jovial  spirit^ 
the  ontpouriog  of  a  great,  strong,  sensuous  nature;  Us 
lonhomie,  developed  in  practical  jokes  upon  pedants  and 
fbole ;  his  strong  common  sense,  his  conrtesy,  his  patronage 
of  learning,  his  feats  of  strength,  his  amonrs,  his  restleas 
locomotion,  his  laborious  efforts  to  write,  his  fittherly  food- 
nesB  for  those  beantiihl  but  unworthy  daughters  whom  ha 
could  not  bear  to  leave  behind,  oven  in  his  warlike  expedi- 
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tioms — all  these  form  a  complex  portraiture  most  prolMkblj 
very  unlike  **  the  rough,  tough,  and  shaggy  old  monarch,"  as 
Sir  F.  Palgraye  calls  him,  who  had  the  courage,  the  enargj, 
and  the  skill  to  govern  that  wild  ninth-century  world.  Yet 
it  may  he  douhted  whether  some  modem  writers  have  not 
wandered  still  further  from  the  original,  while  they  ignore 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  and  depict  a  constitutional 
monarch  of  modem  Europe.  ^  Eadi  generation,  or  school " 
Bays  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (with  some  little  exaggeration),  ^has 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  him  as  a  normal  model  of  excellence. 
<yOurtly  Mezeray  invests  the  son  of  Pepin  with  the  £ute  of 
Louis  Quatorze ;  the  polished  Abb6  Yelly  bestows  upon  the 
Prankish  emperor  the  abstract  perfection  of  a  dramatic  hero. 
Boulainvilliers,  the  champion  of  the  noblesse,  worships  the 
founder  of  hereditary  feudality;  Mably  discovers  in  the 
Capitularies  the  maxims  of  popular  liberty ;  Montesquieu  the 
perfect  philosophy  of  legislation."*  There  is  considerable 
force  in  the  same  writer*s  remark,  that,  after  all,  it  is  an 
equivocal  commendation  to  pronounce  a  great  man  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  One  important  element  of  greatees  is  to 
•comprehend  our  age  and  the  work  which  we  have  to  do  in  it. 
Failure  in  this  is  ill  excused  by  that  sort  of  imputation  upon 
the  Divine  counsels  which  implies  that  we  have  been  mis- 
placed in  an  uncongenial  generation.  In  a  certain  senses 
doubtless,  Charlemagne  may  be  described  as  in  advance  of 
his  times ;  in  a  certain  sense,  his  work  may  be  said  to  have 
been  premature.  Yet  he  was  emphatically  the  man  of  his 
age ;  he  fully  understood  it,  its  wants  and  capadtieB^  its 
sources  of  weakness,  and  its  sources  of  strengtL  The  vine- 
clad  rocks  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  Minsters  whose  towers  are 
reflected  in  its  waves,  are  memorials  of  his  care  for  the  monl 
and  physical  well-being  of  his  people ;  and  his  conquests^ 
ius  Capitularies,  his  Fields  of  May,  his  Missi  Dominici,  and 

*  Palgrave'fl  HiBtoiy  of  NomiMidy,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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hill  Schools,  arc  all  evidences  of  a  similar  anxict}'  to  seize  the 
iuatrument  as  occasion  offered  it,  for  carrying  out  those  large 
conceptions,  and  schemes  for  socifil  improvement,  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  most  great  wicldersof  the  swoi'd.  Thisis 
I  think  ])atent  from  any  candid  considemtioD  of  his  policy, 
and  the  ohjects  to  which  his  life  were  devoted.  They 
were — I  gladly  quote  words  of  more  weight  than  my  own — 
"  to  conciliate  the  uttachmeut  of  his  German  subjects,  by 
Btadiously  raaintalniug  their  old  Germanic  institntiona  ;  to 
anticipate,  iustcad  of  awaiting,  the  invHsions  of  the  barbarous 
nations  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  to  court  the  alliance 
and  support  of  all  other  aecular  potentates  of  the  East  and 
West ;  and  to  strengthen  hia  own  power  by  the  most  inti- 
Kate  relations  with  the  Church."  Theae  principles  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  fonner  representatives  of  tjie  Carlo- 
Tiagi&n  hoDse ;  it  is  posuble,  however,  to  dtscorw  otben 
which  were  more  emphatically  the  growth  of  his  own  mind. 
"  It  was  ooly  in  a  mind  of  surpassing  depth  and  fertility 
that  such  maxims  could  have  been  nurtured  and  made  to  jrield 
their  appropriate  froits.  For,  first,  he  firmly  believed  that 
the  power  of  his  house  could  have  no  secore  basis  except  in 
the  religious,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  social  improvement 
of  bia  subjects  ;  and,  secondly,  he  was  no  less  firmly  persuaded 
that,  in  order  to  that  improvement,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate all  temporal  authority  in  Europe,  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Ciesarean  empire — that  empire  beneath  the  shadow 
of  which,  religion,  law,  and  learning  had  so  long  and  so 
widely  flourished  throughout    the    dominions  of  imperial 

That  Charlemagne  did  not  suceeed  in  these  grand  designs 
daring  bb  life,  and  that,  after  his  death,  scarce  even  the  re- 
collection of  them  was  left  to  fire  the  ambition  or  form  the 
policy  of  hia  immediate  successors,  is  one  of  the  established 

*  Sir  J.  StepheD,  vol.  i.  Lect.  iji. 
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facts  of  history.  Bat  the  result  might  have  been  anticipated. 
To  no  human  being  is  it  given  to  create.  Great  empires  are 
the  growth  of  ages.  National  institutions,  and  the  habits  of 
mind  which  render  them  durable,  ripen  by  slow  processes, 
like  the  vaster  products  of  the  material  world,  and  no  single 
genius,  however  gigantic,  can  confer  upon  them,  in  a  lifetime, 
the  shape  and  consistency  which  it  requires  ages  to  elaborate. 
So  it  was  with  the  imperial  &bric  erected  by  Charlemagne. 
It  fell  because  it  was  the  creation  of  a  single  man.  Pallas 
sprang  full-armed  into  life ;  but  it  was  from  the  brain  ctf 
Jove.  Only  the  Omnipotent  and  Immortal  can  set  aside  the 
fixed  laws  of  organic  development^  and  confer  maturity  upon 
men  or  nations  at  their  birth.  Tet  are  we  to  say  that  the 
whole  really  passed  away  like  ''the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,**  leaving  not  "  a  wreck  behind  **  ?  This  would  be  to 
misunderstand  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  his  work. 

Charlemagne  deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  among  the  heroic  men  of  history,  because  he  com- 
bined with  the  moral  and  material  elements  of  greatness, 
larger  opportunities  for  its  exercise  than  have  fedlen  to  the 
lot  of  most  among  his  rivals  for  the  world-sanctioned  name 
of  **  Great."  He  was  great  in  valour  and  military  skill ; 
great  in  victory  and  territorial  conquest ;  great  in  intellec- 
tual activity  and  the  giant  power  of  his  unwearied  energy ; 
great  in  his  religious  instincts,  as  religion  was  understood 
and  practised  among  his  contemporaries,  despite  his  aberra- 
tions from  the  highest  standard  of  Christian  purity ;  great 
in  his  genius  for  legislation  and  afiairs,  and  above  all,  great 
beyond  the  common  claimants  for  the  name,  in  a  firmly- 
fixed  desire  to  make  every  act  of  legislation,  no  less  than 
every  acquisition  of  arms,  minister  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nationalities  beneath  his  rule. 

And  what  we  have  said  of  the  man,  must  be  said  of  his 
work.  It  was  as  great  as  himself.  The  task  which  lay  before 
him,  was  nothing  less  than  the  reconstitntion  of  a  world. 
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Throngh  bim  the  old  dvilization  was  to  form  the  i 
Through  him  the  ancient  empira  was  to  pass,  by  a  new  and 
paiotiil  birth,  into  the  still  moie  august  ioiage  of  a,  cominoa 
Christendom  ;  and  the  stage  npcm  which  the  problem  was  to 
be  worked  ont,  was  nothing  leas  than  the  whole  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe,  which  was,  at  that  period,  the  home  of 
driltzed  life.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  qneetion  which  we 
hare  proposed,  we  must  reply  that,  thoogh  to  the  heedless 
tye,  the  vast  aod  imposing  fabric  of  CtLrlo-nDgion  imperialism 
did  pass  away  "like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  it  is 
not  tme,  that  it  "  lefl  not  a  wreck  behind."  No  great  idea, 
that  has  even  partially  clothed  itself  in  fact,  ever  perishes 
from  the  memory  of  the  worid.  By  the  vastneaa  of  the  ruin 
we  conjectore  the  proportiona  of  the  mighty  pile  upon  whose 
dflirit  we  tread.  We  do  more  ;  we  are  led  by  an  unde- 
finaUe  sentiment  to  le-constmot  t^  edifiee  in  imagination,  to 
shape  oat  once  more  its  stately  pillars  and  its  vralls,  to  people 
it  again  with  the  living  mnltitades  who  snt^^  through,  its 
gates.  The  heroic  Carloringian  slept  in  hie  tomb  at  Aix-la- 
Gbapelle ;  hJs  empire  and  its  institations  passed  away ;  the 
laws  he  had  framed,  the  learning  he  had  encouraged,  the  con- 
quests be  had  made,  the  tmity  he  had  so  painfully  elaborated — 
were  trampled  in  the  mire  and  gore  of  battle  by  his  degene- 
rate descendants  J  the  transient  splendours  of  the  resus- 
citated empire  were  followed  by  the  dreariest  and  most 
disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  the 
feudal  system  slowly  struggled  into  birth;  but  let  us  not 
believe  that  all  the  ignorance,  rapine,  and  crime, — all  the 
blood  and  tears  of  those  dark  days,  obliterated  from  the 
imaginatiim  of  men  the  dviliring  work  of  Charlemagne. 
The  glories  <^  the  Boman  Cesars  were  separated  by  too 
great  a  gulf  from  the  new  world  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  had  arisen  mnce  their  fall ;  the  old  imperial  image 
was  too  faint  and  too  dimly  distant  to  affect  the  mind  of 
medinval  Europe.     Had  no  new  power,  less  alien  in  time 
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and  race,  intervened  between  the  great  power  of  the  past 
and  the  confused  tyranny  of  feudalism,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  modem  nations 
the  grand  idea  of  imperial  unity  or  a  common  Christendom. 
It  is  true  that  no  man  may,  in  exact  terms,  describe  the 
influence  of  this  idea  upon  the  European  mind,  estimate  its 
past  action,  or  foretell  its  future  developments.  Neverthe- 
less, it  abides  as  a  fact.  It  is  not  ours  to  unravel  the  com- 
plications of  politics,  or  to  seek  for  uncertain  glimpses  of  the 
future  destinies  of  nations,  as  they  may  be  modified  by 
dynastic  ambition  or  the  aspirations  of  race ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  hope,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  cause 
of  humanity,  for  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of  men,  the 
instincts  so  often  abused,  may  be  directed  to  objects  which 
resemble  those  of  Henri  lY.  more  than  those  of  Napoleon  I. ; 
and  that  the  soul  of  the  poet  was  really  kindled  by  "  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  as  he  saw,  in  the  light  of 
a  slowly  uncoiling  future,  the  auspicious  hour, 

"  When  the  war-drum  throbs  do  loDger,  and  the  battle-flags 
are  ftirl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man — ^the  Federation  of  tbe  World  1 " 


n 


LECTURE    X. 

SPAIN— THE  VANDALS,  ALAKI,  SUEVI,  VISIGOTKa. 


"  Ia  matiuehie  Jea  Yingottu,  apr^  U  chute  de  i'Ari«ii«ae,  ert 
rjtnbliaaemnnt  rles  bulnrei  le  p!uB  proronil^etit  niarqu^  de  I*  domi- 
OMian  eeol^iutique ;  de  Ilk  cet  eapnl  d'l^uitd.  de  jusCioe  impsrtule, 
IVbDrvemntit  dea  labitudei  militairei,  qui  modifie  lea  teodiocea  cod- 
qu^nmtes  et  vojageusea  da  Goths  piinitlifs  ;  eoun  rinfluence  nb- 
•urbante  des  £v(<quei,  taat  oa  people  B'uccape  dea  r^ea  de  la  ligiiOation 
dvile  et  militaire." — Capefigue,  La  qimlrt  premUri  SOcia  de  VEijlUt 
Chrilienne,  yol.  iv.  ch.  27. 


1  from  Gaul  bj  tha  Vandali,  Susts*,  And  Aluii ;  OOD- 
qnered  for  Rome  bj  tbe  Vieigoths.— The  Vingotbi  established  in  GanI ; 
are  driven  over  the  Pyretieca  by  the  Franks  ;  the;  found  a  Vlngoth 
kingdom  in  Spnin  ;  ita  ch&ructer  and  annala,— The  Councils  of  Toledo. 
— The  Suevic  kingdom  incorpomted  bj  the  Viaigolha.— The  conTenioa 
oftbeViaigotha&om  Arianism  ;  they  drive  the  Bjcantine  Greeks  from 
the  seacoaal.— Brilliant  period.— Arrival  of  the  Saracens. --Bodario 
and  Count  Julian. — Battle  of  Xerea. — Complete  triumph  of  the  in- 
Tadan.  — Its  causea  ;  (1.)  Pbyaical  degeneracy  ;  (2.)  Dameatic  diaaen- 
■iona :  (3.)  Peraecutiou  of  the  Jews. — ^Orgnniiatian  of  the  Chriatian 
luDgdoma  wbioh  finally  expelled  the  Mobammedatia. 

It  is  obacrvcd  bj  an  able  historiaD,  who  has  done  much 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  hia  own  remark,  that  Engliahmen 
have  contributed  more  to  the  illustration  of  Spanish  history 
than  that  of  any  country  except  their  own.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  relations  with  Spain  were 
intimate,  if  not  agreeable,  at  a  time  when  our  literature 
was  rapidly  developing,  and  the  national  intelligence  keenly 
alive  to  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the  two  coun- 
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tries.  The  part  played  by  Spain  on  the  stage  of  European 
politics,  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry  VIIL  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was  that  of  a  leading,  if  not  of  the  chief, 
actor  in  a  drama  of  great  and  absorbing  interest.  The 
union  of  its  saturnine  aud  fanatical  monarch  with  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  the 
invincible  armada  in  the  English  Channel,  brought  home  to 
the  English  mind,  and  perpetuated,  the  impressions  which  it 
had  already  received  from  the  grasping  policy  and  formidable 
power  of  Charles  V.  And  had  such  impressions  been  likely 
to  fade  away,  incidents  were  not  wanting  to  revive  them. 
The  long  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  in  the  Spanish  main ; 
the  sack  of  towns  and  capture  of  galleons,  with  all  the 
spirit-stirring  adventures  of  Drake  and  Baleigh ;  the  wars  of 
after-times,  which  saw  the  ingots  of  Mexico  and  Peru  pass 
in  cartloads  through  the  streets  of  London  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Tower  ;  the  exploits  of  Anson  and  his  enterprising 
followers,  inflamed  the  popular  imagination,  and  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  our  former  struggle  for  life  or  death  with 
that  proud  and  valiant  race.  Above  all^  the  religious  in- 
stincts  of  the  English  people  kept  them  in  a  state  of  lively 
and  lasting  antagonism  to  a  country  which  they  regarded, 
and  rightly  regarded,  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Homauist 
faith,  in  its  most  exclusive,  bitter,  and  persecuting  form. 
These  considerations  are  enough,  I  think,  to  account  for  the 
fact  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  observed,  and  for  the  attention 
bestowed  by  our  ancestors  on  the  history  of  Spain.  The 
political  decadence  of  the  country  itself,  and  the  marvellous 
phenomena  which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  annals  of 
France  for  the  last  hundred  years,  equally  explain  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  and  the 
direction  of  public  interest,  since  the  days  of  Elizabethan 
writers  and  the  popular  adventurers  of  the  early  Georgian 
era.  Yet  the  history  of  Spain  yields  to  none  other  in  the 
possession  of  those  elements  which  render  history  attractiva 
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lu  rom&ntlo  incident  aail  legeucU  of  heroic  stamp  ;  in 
BuJden  alteraatious  of  fortune;  in.  long  and  resolute  strug- 
gles ngaiost  advereity;  iu  coustitutiooal  Uovelopiueat ;  in  tlia 
complicated  relations  of  rival  stateu,  resulting  ii 
eolidatioti  of  oac  great  oeutrol  powo' ;  in  the  marvelloiu 
conscqnencca  of  vast  commercial  and  teiiilori^  aggrandise- 
ment ;  in  the  action  of  religion  and  religious  instituiioua 
upoD  tbe  body  politic  ; — in  these,  and  uanj  aimilar  things 
the  Btory  of  Spain  su[>pliBS  abundant  inat«rialB  for  excite- 
ment and  inBtruction.  It  b  only  with  a  scaall  part  of  thta 
great  snbjeot  that  we  at  present  have  to  deal.  Anterior  it> 
the  attempt  of  Oborlemagne  to  establish  himself  south  of 
Fyrcnoes,  the  history  of  Spain  resolves  itself  into  three 
general  topics, — the  great  barbario  inroad  of  Sueves,  Alan^ 
and  Vnndals,  which  finallj'  broke  up  Eomnn  ride  in  the 
PoniuBnla ;  tlie  aoiiak  of  the  Tisigoth  dynas^,  whioh  re- 
placed it ;  and  the  Afofaammedan  oonqaest.  Those  Cbriatiaa 
kingdoms  which,  from  the  effects  of  mutual  gravitation, 
coalesced  into  the  Spain  of  Charles  V.  and  Fhilip  II.,  in 
the  eighth  century  only  existed  in  their  germs  among  the 
mountain-fastneBses,  inaccessible  to  the  cavalry  of  tb« 
Saracen  invader.  It  will  form  a  subject  for  future  cou- 
aideration,  to  observe  the  manner  and  the  degrees  by  which 
the  kingdoms  of  Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Portugal 
arose,  Blowly  gathered  strength,  united,  and  expelled  the 
infidel  At  present,  we  are  concerned  with  a  different, 
yet  scarcely  less  interesting  subject — the  fortunes  of  the 
Vandal,  the  Tisigotb,  and  the  Soraoen.  But  we  must  first 
my  a  very  few  words  upon  the  previous  condition  of  the 
eoustry. 

Spain  seems  to  have  derived  its  appellation  Srom  «  Phteni- 
dan  source.  The  Phteoicians  were  the  earliest  foreign 
viaitoni  who  explored  her  shores,  attracted  by  the  veins  of 
metallio  wealth  which  intersected  her  rugged  mountains; 
and  they  have  left  a  memcwial  of  their  preaeuce  in  the  cities 
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of  Cadis  and  Medina  Sidonia,  named  from  the  Skkm  <m  their 
own  ooast  The  voyagers  who  first  beheld  the  rabbit  open 
her  shores,  bestowed  the  name  of  that  nseful,  though  not 
▼ery  heroic  animal,  upon  the  new  land.  K  the  story  be 
true,  as  we  have  at  least  Homan  authority  for  believing,* 
the  word  has  won  for  itself  a  more  {prions  and  permanent 
life  than  that  which  often  Mia  to  the  lot  of  appellations 
boasting  a  more  dignified  etymc^ogy.  Useful  for  its  natural 
xesooroes,  and  illustrious  firom  the  valiant  character  of  its 
people,  Spain  became  the  priae  contested  by  Homan  and 
Oarthaginian  arms,  long  before  Gaul  itself  had  attracted  the 
oiqndity  of  that  aspiring  race,  with  whcmi  to  covet  was  to 
conquer  the  world.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Gssar  landed  on  the  coast  of  ELent,  Spain  was  reduced  to 
a  Homan  province.  The  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half 
impressed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  stamp  of 
Homan  manners  and  institutions  more  powerfully  npona 
country  so  long  subjected  to  the  arms  of  Home,  than  upon 
the  later  acquisitions  of  her  sword.  Indeed,  even  now,  the 
material  works  raised  by  Homan  skill  and  labour  in  the 
Peninsula, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia, — 
are  admitted,  by  competent  judges,  to  rival,  or  perhaps 
surpass,  the  more  famous  relics  of  the  same  gigantic  genius 
in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  The  Spanish  provinces 
were,  therefore,  favourites  with  the  central  power  during 
the  republican  as  well  as  the  imperial  era  ;  and  in  ages  long 
subsequent,  the  efiects  of  this  intimate  connection  continued 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  We 
know,  from  contemporary  writers,  how  important  was  the 
part  played  b^  Spain  in  that  long  series  of  struggles  out  of 
which  Augustus  finally  emerged  as  ruler  of  the  world ;  and 
they  also  inform  us  of  the  pains  taken  for  its  pacification 

*  In  Addimi's  DuJogne  upon  Medals  may  be  seen  a  Roman  medal 
representing  a  female  seated  upon  a  rock,  with  a  rabbit  perched  upon 
her  foot.    It  is  the  emblem  of  Spain. 
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and  Bettlement  by  that  master  of  imperial  atateoraft.  Tlie 
divisiou  adopted  by  bis  govemmeiit  was  threefold :  Luaitaaia, 
oorrcBjiondirg  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  Bfetica, 
wbiob  included  Granada  and  Andalusia  ;  and  TarrocoDeasis, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  comprising  the  remainder  of  the 
Peninsula.  When  the  Roman  world  was  broken  up,  this 
&Toured  and  splendid  portion  of  the  gre«t  inheritance  fell 
mainly  to  the  ViMgoths ;  not,  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
or  entirely.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
some  barbarous  tribes,  members  of  the  Frank  confederation, 
after  laying  waste  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul,  adopted  what 
must  then  have  been  the  most  daring  project  of  croesing 
the  Pyrenees.  For  twelve  years,  the  Spanish  provinces 
were  subjected  to  the  moat  frightful  ravagea  Cities,  the 
growth  of  a  long  and  proBpennu  pesce,  were  mthleaily 
sacked  by  barbarian  races,  of  whooe  very  eziatence  they  bad 
scarcely  dreamed.  Tarragons  waa  entirely  reduced  to  aehe& 
When  nothing  more  was  left  to  pluuder,  the  Franks  dis- 
appeared, by  way  of  the  sea,  into  Mauritania,  aa  rapidly  as 
they  had  come ;  and  Spain  seems  to  have  enjoyed  along  rest 
from  the  agitations  and  sufferings  which  disturbed  the  less- 
fortunate  portions  of  the  Ekapire.  But  the  time  was  at 
hand  when,  even  in  that  remote  province,  the  prestige  of 
imperial  protection  was  to  be  of  no  avaiL  We  have  else- 
where given,  with  full  particulars,  an  account  of  the  events 
by  which  this  was  brought  about.*  The  great  inroad  of  the 
Sueves,  Atani,  and  Vandals  into  Gaul  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. We  have  seen  the  fearfid  devastation  which  they 
oommitted  in  the  years  407  and  40S,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  that  country ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that,  for  a 
moment,  this  terrible  surge  of  barbarian  war  was  rolled 
back  ibim  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  respite  was 
not  of  long  duration.  The  circumstances  which  brought 
them  orer  the  mouDtain-barrier  of  Spain  were  these. 
•  See  Leotnre  Till. 
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Spain  itself  was  at  this  time  agitated  bj  a  straggle  between 
two  rival  candidates  for  the  empire  ;  Honorius,  son  of  the 
Spaniard  Theodoeias,  and  Constantine,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  legionaries  of  Britain.     The 
former  was,  naturally,  supported  by  the  national  party  in  the 
peninsula;  but  Constantine  was  represented  by  Gerontius,  an 
able  general,  who  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  perpetual 
reinforcements  from  the  armies  of  Britain  and  GauL     The 
popular  cause  speedily  succumbed  ;  the  soldiers  of  Constan- 
tine pillaged  the  conquered  country,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  tribe  of  their  bar- 
barian auxiliaries,  the  Marcomanni.     It  is  said  that  the 
latter  invited  their  German  compatriots  into  Spain.     But 
ere  this  we  find  them  serving  under  the  standard  of  Geron- 
tius, who  had  by  this  time  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  his 
former  friend  and  master,  and  was  grasping  at  the  imperial 
purple  really  for  himself,  though  nominally  for  his  creature 
and  client,  or,  as  others  say,  his  son,  an  obscure  officer  of  the 
guard,  named  Maximin«   With  an  army  composed 
of  Sueves,  Alani,  and  Yandals,  he  encountered 
Constans,  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  defeated  him.     The 
next  year  he  invaded  Gaul,  with  the  intention  of  dethroning 
Constantine  himself.     At  first  he  was  successful.     Yienne 
and  CoDstans  fell  into  his  hands.     Constans  he  beheaded, 
and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Aries,  which  Constantiue  had 
made  his  capital.     Then  occurred  a  singular  combination  of 
circumstances.     We  have  already  seen  that  Ataulphus,  the 
successor  of  the  great  Alaric,  had,  from  caprice  or  policy, 
placed  his  sword  at  the  service  of  Honorius,  the  Eoman 
emperor.      Honorius  saw  no  better  employment  for  the 
fierce  Groths  who  had  sacked  his  capital  and  frightened  all 
Italy  frx)m  its  propriety,  than  to  launch  them  beyond  the 
Alps,  against   his  two  formidable  rivals  Constantine  and 
Gerontius.     The  Croths  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  latter  was  besieging  the  former  in  the  city  ot  Aries. 
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They  vere  comnmnded  for  Hoaornu  hy  Comtantina,  his 
Artare  brotlier-in-law,  a  noble  Goth,  who  had  saved  PlacitUa, 
the  empeior'9  ust«r,  ia  the  great  sack  of  Aiaric,  aud  vbo 
sobscquentlT  e^Muaed  her.  Oonstantins  waa  enuuentlj 
saocesefbL  No  wmner  did  be  appear  upon  the  scene,  Uiaa 
he  was  JMoed  bj  the  troops  of  Gerondna,  who  slew  bintaelf 
in  mortilicfitioti  aud  despair.  Constaottne  wu  equally  un- 
fbrtonate,  nod  soon  anrrendered.  In  the  mean  time,  Ataul- 
phua  had  disposed  of  Jorin,  another  preteader  to  the 
empire,  and  ^ot  his  head  to  UoDoriua.  Bat  scarcely  two 
years  elapsed  before  Atanlphus  and  Honorius  became  eo^ 
mies.  The  latter  was  nuuntaining  the  claims  of  Attalua,  ft 
puppet  of  ttie  great  Aleiic,  who  had  tmc«  already  nised 
him  to  the  throne  and  deposed  lum.  Onoe  more  GonsUii- 
tios  ap[>eBred  in.  arm:)  for  hU  master,  defeated  Ataolphns  ia 
ft  great  battle  near  Narbonne^  and  nabwed  to  Hmariiis  in- 
dispnted  possession  of  the  Western  vocld.  Bat  amid  Uiia 
terrible  phantasmagoria  cf  wan,  revotti^  battles,  si^ee;  and 
asassinatioDB,  what  mnst  have  been  the  oondition  of  the 
wretehed  people  whose  countiy  was  the  scene  of  this  san- 
■  goinary  drama  !  Compelled  to  fnmish  saste&ance  to  eveij 
army  that  entered  their  confines ;  pillaged  alike  by  those 
who  vanquished  and  those  who  fled  ;  constrained  into  on- 
willing  allegiance  to  each  ephemeral  emperor  who  rogned 
the  victor  of  the  hoar,  and  hardened  with  new  imposts,  as 
one  cause  and  court  succeeded  to  another ; — what  mftrrel,  if 
they  sounded  the  utmost  depths  of  poverty  and  endurance  t 
The  final  result  of  all  these  "dim  complicacities,"  to  use  an 
expressiou  of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  so  &r  as  the  Spanish  provinoes 
were  concerned,  was  the  expolaioa  of  the  Sueves,  Alani,  and 
Tandals  from  Gaul,  by  Constantine  and  the  Franks,  whom 
lie  had  induced  warmly  to  adopt  his  caas&  In  the  month  of 
October,  409,  they  accepted  the  proposal  <tf  tke 
Marcomanni,  aitd  plunged  through  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,— the  Tandals  nnder  the  conduct  of  Gonderic, 
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Hhmr  king ;  the  Soeves  eoDnnanded  by  Hermeric;  the  Alani 
hj  a  leader  named  EespendiaL  The  dismal  tragedy  of  their 
Chialish  inroad  was  once  more  repeated,  with  aggravated 
yiolence  on  their  part,  and  aggravated  misery  upon  the  part 
of  the  sofferers.  Contemporary  writers  tell  us  that  famine 
and  pestilence  followed  the  relentless  exaction  of  Boman 
officials,  the  pillage  of  contending  armies,  and  the  devas- 
tating sword  of  the  barfoarians.  Thousands  perished  for 
want  of  food ;  men  ate  each  other's  flesh ;  mothers  were 
aeen  to  devour  their  newborn  o£bpring.  Even  the  very 
beasts  of  prey,  who  were  generally  satiated  with  the  corpses 
of  those  who  had  died  of  disease,  or  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
rendered  desperate  by  hunger,  were  now  seen  to  attack  the 
living.  The  confederate  nations  proceeded  to  a  partition  ot 
the  country.  Of  the  five  provinces  established  by  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  the  Sueves  and  Vandals  obtained  the  whole 
country  between  the  Douro,  the  sea,  and  the  Sierra  d*Oca^ 
comprising  Galicia,  Tras-os-Montes,  and  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  the  Astunas, 
and  Biscay ;  the  Alani,  Lusitania  and  the  Carthaginian 
district,  or  the  part  of  Portugal  between  the  Douro  on 
the  north,  and  the  Guadiana  on  the  south ;  Estremadura, 
New  Castile  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  Tagus,  and  then 
Murcia  and  Valencia.  The  8ilin^  Vandals,  the  second 
tribe  of  the  nation,  had  B«tica  for  their  portion,— the 
country  included  between  the  Guadiana  and  the  sea,  or  the 
modern  Andalusia.  The  province  of  Tarraconensis  was  left 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  or  rather  to  his  representative 
Gerontius.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  Honorius 
officially  recognized  this  partition.  That  the  re- 
cognition was  a  mere  temporary  expedient  and  a  cheat,  we 
have  ah'eady  seen  :  it  was  never  meant  to  secure  Spain  to 
its  new  possessors.  Of  these,  the  Vandals  were  of  course 
the  most  powerful  and  important.  They  have  left  in 
^'Andalusia,"    "the  Vandal    land,"   a    lasting   record  of 


thar  name  nnd  gloiy.  StUl,  intutnitch  aa  the  VAodal  oeo 
paUon  cannot  bi^  regarded  as  a  permanent  one,  ^e  have  bMm 
compelled,  by  tlie  nature  of  our  plan,  to  treat  of  it  in  tbe 
general  account  already  given  of  the  fortnnea  of  their  tribe,' 
It  is  only  necessiiry  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  histoiv  at 
the  point  of  their  final  displacement  by  the  Goths  ;  a  rngult 
which  was  not  effected  witbout  several  previous  repulses  and 
defcata.  There  is  some  variety  of  opinion  respecting  the 
circnmsCouces  attending  their  appearance  in  Spain.  Oronm 
informs  us,  in  a  passage  which  has  been  variously  interpreted, 
tliat,  OS  early  as  tho  year  414,  Atanlphna,  iht 
*■"■  *  Gothic  king,  had  been  compelled  by  ConslantiDi 
to  withdraw  from  Ganl  into  Spain.  Gibbon  asserts  that 
lie  "  siirpriaed,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  dty  of 
Baicelona."  But  the  city  of  Bareelona,  and  the  whole  pro- 
▼tnce  of  Tarraconenas,  were  already  the  prc^ierty  <^  tbe 
emperor,  in  virtue  of  the  partition  already  described.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  treaty  or  ^' 
cial  agreement  between  Goths  and  Komans.  The  former, 
as  other  writers  hint,  crossed  the  mountiuns,  &om  the  or- 
dinary causes  which  give  impulse  to  all  barbarian  migration 
— want,  and  the  pressure  of  external  force.  And  they 
conducted  themselves  after  the  usual  fashion  of  barbarian 
immigrants,  laying  siege  to  the  cities  on  their  line  of  march, 
which  they  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  do  bod  any 
compact  subsisted  between  them  and  the  imperial  conrt. 
Six  months  after  the  occupation  of  Barcelona,  Ataulphos 
perished  by  apoplexy  or  assassination,  leaving 
behind  him  his  royal  widow,  Placidia,  the  em- 
peror's Bister,  whose  hand  had  been  sought  by  Conatantius, 
the  preserver  of  her  life.  His  brother  Wallia  succeeded 
him  upon  the  throne,  and,  by  restoring  her  to  Rome, 
established  friendly  relations  with  her  brother  tbe  emperor, 
tor  whom  he  undertook  once  more  to  reduce  to  submission 
•  Lecture  Til. 
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the  Spanish  provinces,  now  oyerrun  bj  Vandals,  Alani,  and 
Saeves.    He  may,  doubtless,  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 

assistance  which  the  prestige  of  the  imperial 
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name  would  confer  upon  his  arms;  but  it  is 

impossible  to  believe  that  he  prosecuted  the  war  in  any  other 
interest  than  his  own.  During  the  two  following  years,  he  is 
said  to  have  annihilated  the  Silingi  Vandals,  and  so  nearly 
annihilated  the  Alani,  that  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
nation  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Vandals  properly 
80  called,  whose  monarch,  Qunderic,  with  his  successors, 
henceforth  received  the  double  title  of  king  of  the  Vandals 
and  Alani.  Wallia  almost  immediately  returned  to  Gaul, 
and  founded  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Home,  that  powers 
ful  Visigoth  kingdom  whose  fortunes  we  have  traced  in  a 
previous  lecture.  The  reasons  for  this  return  are  not 
altogether  patent.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  boastful  language  of  the  Gothic  writers,  Wallia 
either  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent  impression  upon 
the  Vandal  power,  or  had  begun  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of 
Home.  It  is  remarkable  that,  almost  directly  after  his 
victory,  he  adopted  the  project  of  passing  over  into  Africa. 
Tlie  same  design,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  entertained 
by  his  predecessor  and  kinsman,  the  great  Alaric,  whose 
armament  perished  in  the  Bicilian  strait.  A  like  fate 
awaited  the  vessels  of  Wallia  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  He 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  once  more  to  pass 
the  Pyrenees  into  southern  GauL  Perhaps  he  owed  the 
lands  which  he  there  received  from  imperial  liberality,  to  a 
well-grounded  apprehension  lest  he  might  be  induced  to 
repeat  his  attempt,  and  so  deprive  the  capital  of  a  province 
upon  which  it  mainly  depended  for  its  subsistence. 

His  departure  left  the  Vandals  and  Suevi  masters  of  the 
Homan  population  of  the  Peninsula.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  two  for  supremacy,  the  former  were  successful ;  but  before 
many  years  had  elapsed,  they  were  induced  to  repeat  the 
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At  the  iBTiUttoa  of  Booifiuw,  tli^  paeeM  over 
***^'  into  Afii«,mU»j-<«r  439  A-D.  Upon  the  pro- 
Mbltt  cww  of  this  >dT«Dt(iio(»  poticy,  uui  th«  ciroam- 
ilMinM  wUilk  Utcnded  <m  i(«  execoticn,  ve  have  alrpadf 
aOMlMBled  with  some  mumteiWH.*  It  i^  thtrofora,  seedlev 
•ow  to  Kpml  Uw  Idalor;  of  the  cctabUdunent  of  Um 
TmbUb  in  Afrka.  Tbtj  left  behiad  thea  the  Suevi,  Uu 
hrt  wwinJDg  uembtn  of  Ih*  triple  confedentioD,  and 
th«»  WMB  «sl«hlisbed  «  viM]r-ext«id»d  domination  onr 
the  old  balf-Boinsnned  isbtliiUBU  who  stUl  MDtmned  to 
cHiig  lo  th«  towditioDs  sod  DDunetB  of  the  Empire.  Ssvcnl 
ymn  fWMBl  kway  vHboot  evente  of  importanee.  Bat  ib 
iIm  inefta  tine,  great  ihii^  Ten  oocnmag  bejood  tha 
PytviK»5.  The  ViHoiih  fcangtlom.  founded  hy  WaJlia  in 
the  aoath  of  Fkaaoe,  soon  outgiew  its  depoadeaoe  wpau  the 
patrooage  of  Rome,  and  for  a  brief  period  a«niD«d  the 
leading  place  among  all  the  uew  barbarian  natiMialitiea. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  decrepitode  of  the  Empire,  the 
Tiaigoths  "annexed'  the  territory  of  Narbonoe  to  thMi 
kingdom,  and  ruled  over  all  the  land  between  the  Garonne 
and  the  Loire.  This  expansion  bron^t  them  into  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  great  monntain-chain  which  separated 
them  from  tbe  Bomau  pro^eea  in  Spain,  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  thoee  provinces  themselves.  Every  naUon, 
aa  we  have  before  observed  in  the  case  of  Ermanaric  and 
the  original  Ostrogoth  monarchy,  boaala,  in  its  early  days,  of 
some  hero-monarch  great  alike  in  policy  and  war.  Among 
the  Tisigoths,  Earic  seems  to  occnpy  this  place.  Not  only 
did  he  largely  extend  his  paternal  dominions  in  Ganl,  abont 
the  time  that  Rome  snecombed  to  Odoacer  and  barbarian 
rale,  bnt  he  also  crossed  the  great  military  barrier  of  the 
Pyreaeeo^  and  is  a  single  year  lednced  all  Spain  beneath  hit 
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floeptre,  compellmg  even  the  Soevi  to  hold  their  idDgdom 
of  Gallicia  as  a  sort  of  appanage  to  his  crown. 
His  reign  formed  for  the  Visigoth  people  the  cnl- 
minating  point  of  their  political  grandeur  and  military 
power ;  for  he  receiTed  from  the  sovereign,  who  now  mled  at 
Borne,  the  formal  cession  of  Ganl  and  Spain,— one  of  those 
gifts  which  we  may  feel  sore  wonld  never  have  been  granted 
could  they  possibly  have  been  withheld.  But  Euric  came  to 
an  untimely  end.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alaric,  a 
minor.  It  is,  however,  impossible  in  a  stormy  age  for  a 
minor  to  hold  together  a  great  empire  agitated  by  internal 
dissension  and  menaced  by  foreign  arms.  The  terrible  Frank 
confederation  had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  and  evinced  a 
determination  to  allow  no  antagonist  dynasty  between  the 
Bhine  and  the  ocean,  the  marshes  of  Belgium  and  the  peaks 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Clovis  had  embarked  upon  his  career  of  con- 
quest, and  soon,  as  we  have  seen,  smote  down  the  power  and 
pride  of  his  Visigoth  rival,  with  the  Franldsh  battleaxe, 
upon  the  plains  of  Vougl^.'*'  From  that  moment  the  Visi- 
goths had  practically  done  with  Gaul.  The  tardy  arrival  of 
their  renowned  kinsman  Theodoric,  the  great  Ostrogoth 
ruler  of  Italy,  saved  for  the  vanquished  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  Probably  it  also  saved 
for  them  their  trans-Pyrenean  possessions.  At  any  rate,  it 
transferred  the  Visigoth  capital  to  Toledo  from  Toulouse, 
and  determined  for  centuries  the  destiny  of  Spain.  The 
commanding  genius  of  Theodoric  united  for  a  time  the 
kindred  nations.  For  a  time,  the  Ostrogoth  on  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Visigoth  on  the  Douro,  obeyed  the  same  master, 
«  and  formed  part  of  the  same  monarchy.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  Gothic  was  about  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
Boman  name,  and  resuscitate  the  departed  traditions  of 
universal  empire.     But    the  death  of  the  one  great  man 

«  Lecture  VIU. 


of  the  age  divided  tbe  kindred  nationalities  onoc  moK,  nod 
Amalanc  eucceeding  to  the  throoe  of  Euric,  inau- 
gurated the  long,  dreaiy,  and  moDotonous  Bonsli 
of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain. 

The  obscure  and  unimportant  character  of  the  Yisigothie  _ 
annoJii,  says  a  lato  writer,  extends  over  their  whole  duration.  \ 
"From  the  accession  of  Amalaric  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  in  the  person  of  its  last  sovereign  Roderic,  we 
are  required  to  survey  a  weary  waate  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, barren  alike  either  in  events  of  intrinsic  interest  or 
foreign  value.  Through  the  thick  darkness  which  stu^nds 
all  this  period,  we  may  indeed  taintly  discern  the  confusion 
and  crimes  of  barbarian  revolution ;  the  disorders  of  a  regal 
succession,  which  was  rather  elective  in  the  noble  blood  of 
the  Goths,  than  absolutely  hereditary;  cudlesa  civil  wats^ 
and  disputed  pretensions  to  the  throne;  the  usual  innnnmna 
tions  and  atrocities  which  defiled  all  the  palaces  of  Europe 
with  blood  and  violence  during  the  same  ages ;  and,  above 
all,  the  fierce  bigotry  of  religious  persecution,  which  even 
already  seemed  to  have  fore-marked  the  Peninsula  for  ita 
chosen  and  durable  theatre,"*  While  acquiescing,  however, 
generally  in  this  language,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  one 
subject  connected  with  the  period  which  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, and  the  study  of  which  will  reward  it. 

The  councils  of  Toledo  have  acquired  a  more  particular 
interest  than  they  would  have  otherwise  possessed,  because 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  ofiering  the  first  instance  of 
anything  like  an  approach  to  parliamentary  institutions.  To 
ourselves  who  have  learnt  to  consider  popular  representation 
as  the  chief  element  in  a  parliament,  the  resemblance  will  of , 
necessity  appear  very  faint ;  but  if  we  go  back  to  the  etymo- 
logical and  original  sense  of  the  term,  which  simply  implies 
ductuiitm, — a  thing  in  its  real  nature  impossible  ander 
despotic  governments, — we  shall  discover  sufficient  analogy 
■  Encyc.  Metropolitana — Hiatoiy. 
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to  jnatify  as  in  oonnecting  the  Spanish  assembly  of  clergy  and 
notables  with  those  parliaments  of  Prance  and  England,  out 
of  which  has  grown  the  representative  system  of  modem 
times.  We  shall  at  least  recognize  in  it  an  indication  of  the 
direction  in  which  society  was  about  to  move,  and  a  decided 
step  in  advance  of  the  absolute  and  oriental  silence  of  all 
classes  upon  questions  of  political  right,  into  which  the 
ancient  world  had  subsided. 

The  constitution  of  the  council  does  not  appear,  in  its 
origin,  to  have  differed  from  those  which  we  find  subsisting 
in  France  imder  the  Carlovingians.  The  matters  also  with 
which  the  council  in  the  first  instance  concerned  itself,  were 
probably  very  similar  to  those  which  engaged  the  synods  of 
Saltz  and  Lestines.  But  as  its  members  lived  in  a  land 
isolated  from  the  great  contests  of  the  age,  and  as  they  had 
to  deal  with  the  more  peaceful  Visigoth  monarchs,  and  not 
with  Carlovingian  mayors  or  kings,  they  gradually  drew 
towards  themselves  more  of  the  elements  of  power,  and 
assumed  a  larger  political  importance.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in 
the  one  country,  may  fairly  be  compared  with  Boniface  in 
the  other ;  but  the  French  prelate  had  many  more  counter- 
acting influences  to  contend  against,  a  stronger  and  more 
self-willed  master,  and  a  country  far  more  deeply  involved 
in  the  turmoil  of  European  war  and  domestic  intrigue.  To 
the  Toledan  councils  were  summoned,  according  to  Hallam, 
"  the  dukes  and  other  provincial  governors,  and  in  general 
the  principal  individuals  of  the  realm,  along  with  spiritual 
persons.***  But  even  a  very  superficial  examination  of  the 
"  Acts''  of  these  councils,  as  they  have  been  published  in 
ecclesiastical  collections,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
last  soon  became  the  engrossing  element  in  the  whole.  Nor, 
indeed,  could  it  have  well  been  otherwise.  Even  without 
taking  into  account  the  more  special  sources  of  spiritual 

•  HalUm,  Hist.  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
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UtoMM  in  »  miftMMaam  ae^  it  u  euy  to  aeo.  tbat  is  ■ 
MilMiliiii  mmBmUj,  obIob  th«e  b«  didorbing  cauaeo,  kaow- 
Im^  ekNfueiM!^  aod  K  pnctical  uquajntuice  with  &flkin^  will 
aJwftyi  aaert  a  uftniieat  aperiority.  Wbeu  the  noblu  oouU 
isiely  'write  hia  Dame,  and  the  chomiim&a  jwawaaed  all  Uw 
knowledge  of  the  past,  all  the  aojiuiatuice  with  mch  rn& 
menta  of  j(iiiq>ru*ieiiee.  theology,  and  aoenoe  as  larrived  in 
the  genenl  ignorance. — nay,  even  tU  the  practical  akiU  avail- 
aUe  for  the  common  aHs  of  life,  it  is  little  anrpimng  that, 
when  chnrcbmen  and  nobles  met  t'other  ia  an  inlellectual 
arena,  the  lonner  very  eoaa  g»Te  a  t^nu  to  the  delibenttioi^ 
and  directedit  towardsobjectaof  their  ewn.  This  ia  evident 
even  upon  the  most  cnnoiy  inspection  of  the  prooeedlJip, 
The  earliest  canons  with  whi^  we  are  ncqufdnted  go  be^  to 
the  year  iOO  A.D,  They  concern  themselves  with  one  of  the 
BMMt  diffionlt  problemaof  theag^ — Ota  means  «f  iwwting 
the  tnw  anctity  of  Chrirtijui  marriage,  and  the  disconrago- 
ment  of  concubinage,  which  was,  however,  ao  tkt  tolerated 
as  not  to  be  considered  a  disqualification  for  Christian  com- 
munion. The  second  council  enters  mcwe  cloaely  into  the 
same  qoestion,  and  still  further  purifies  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, and  clears  the  conception  of  the  fiuoily,  by  definitely 
laying  down  the  "  prohibited  d^^rees."  The  third  conncil 
is  mainly  oc^pied  with  {uxtclaiming  the  conTersicKi  of  the 
Yiaigoths,  under  Becald,  to  the  orthodox  church,  and  in 
framing  a  confession  of  faitli,  in  close  accordance  with  the 
ibnnula  of  Kice.  Its  furth^'  provisiona  descend  into 
minute  particoUra  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  the  obsemmce 
of  the  hot^a  day  ia  strictly  enjoined  upoQ  all  men,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  and  puniahmeat  by  the  lash.  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  these  aro  sufficient  to  show 
how  largely  the  "^iritual  persons"  had  engrossed  the 
action  and  the  authority  of  the  council,  and  bow  certain 
it  waa  that,  when  aocial  and  political  questions  arose,  they 
would  be  contemplated  from  an  ecdesiastical  stand-points 
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ABtime  went  on,  the  biahopeajidthe  secular  aobUiiy  were  so 
mixed  in  the  assembliesy  that  Capefigoe  is  right  in  xemark* 
ing  upon  the  confusion  of  religious  and  political  ideas,  which 
prevailed  in  the  council,  and  appeared  in  its  acta.  ^  The  acts 
of  the  council  of  Toledo  dedded  at  the  same  time,**  he 
saysy  **  questions  of  dogma  and  discipline,  and  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  rights  of  propertj  and  goyemment.''* 
Yet  this  does  not  transfer,  as  he  would  insinuate,  the  respon* 
sibilitj  of  cruel  and  persecuting  measures^  in  at  least  an 
equal  share,  to  the  lay  element.  For  the  reasons  above 
given,  the  Church  must  accept  alike  the  praise  and  blame 
which  we  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  the  acts  of  the  counciL 
It  was  an  experiment  in  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  as  such, 
perhi^  as  little  deserves  the  severe  censure  of  Montesquieut 
as  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Catholic  Ci^pefigue^ 
who,  speaking  of  the  right  assumed  and  actually  exercised 
by  the  assembly  to  unseat  archbishops  and  dethrone  kings^  ex- 
claims, "  Una  visible  6quit^,  une  science  profonde,  se  manifes- 
tent  dans  ces  jugemens  du  concile."  The  judgment  of  Gibbon, 
though  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  ultramontane  historian,  is 
more  &drly  balanced;  for  he  allows  the  merit  of  the  Toledaa 
notables  "  in  composing  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence for  the  use  of  a  great  and  united  people.*'  "  I 
dislike  the  style,'*  he  adds  in  a  note ;  '^  I  detest  the  supersti* 
tion ;  but  I  shall  {Hresume  to  think  that  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence displays  a  more  civil  and  enlightened  state  of  society 
than  that  of  the  Burgundians,  or  even  of  the  Lombards."^ 
Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  mistaken  spirit,  though  it  may 
have  been  the  natural  product  of  the  times,  which,  as  we 
have  already  said,  enjoys  the  evil  honour  of  having  instituted 
persecution  for  religious  opinion,  and  which  most  certainly 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  by  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Jew& 

*  Capefigue,  vol.  iv.  ch.  27.  f  Esprit  des  Lois,  xxviii.  1. 
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of  its  eoaal  condition.  In  this  inatanc«,  it  waseminentljim- 
sncceasful ;  for,  in  addition  tu  tlie  general  disulTection  which  it 
produced,  it  brought  about  a  romantic  seriea  of  events,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  national 
couvoision  to  orthodoxy.  Hermenegild,  son  of  the  reigning 
monarch  Leovogild,  had  sought  a  bride  beyond  the  Fyr&- 
nees.  Ingundis  was  danghter  of  a  Klei-ovingian  king,  and 
had,  of  couiie,  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
scarcely  had  the  iinfortunaile  princess  reached  her  new  home^ 
before  alio  WAS  subjected  to  every  spencs  of  ignominy  by  her 
husband's  Btepmotlier,  on  accoimt  of  her  religion,  to  which 
she  was  sincerely  attached.  The  persecution  at  last  becamv 
intolerable  ;  and  the  indignation  or  pity  of  Hermenegild  so 
irrought  upon  bis  mind  that  ho  was  converted  to  the  creed 
of  tbe  sufferer.  The  disaflectfid  nmoBg  the  original  popula- 
tion adopted  the  cause  of  the  young  oonple.  The  resolt  vas 
a  frightful  civil  war,  in  which  the  son  was  arrayed  agsinst 
the  father,  and  the  subject  against  bis  king.  Though  the 
straggle  was  long  and  sanguinary,  the  rebellion  was  at  last 
subdued.  Hermenegild  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  incensed 
parent.  He  was  offered  tbe  terrible  alternative  of  apo- 
stasy or  death.  The  young  prince  chose  the  latter. 
At  first  be  was  loaded  with  chains  like  a  common  male- 
&otor,  and  confined  in  a  filthy  dungeon.  But  bis  reso- 
lation  remained  unshaken.  It  became  necessary  to  dispatch 
him,  and  he  met  the  fate  wUch  is  said  to  have  befallen  the 
unfortunate  Bichard  in*Pomfret  Castle  :  an  assassin,  secretly 
introduced  into  the  prison,  cleft  open  his  skutl  with  a  battle- 
axe.  The  £omish  church  has  commemorated  hb  heroism, 
and  canonized  his  name,  in  tbe  legend  of  St.  Hermene^d. 
"  The  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church ;"  but 
rarely  is  it  given  to  mortal  eyes  to  witness  so  rapid  and 
complete  a  growth  as  was  seen  in  the  kiogdom  of  the 
"Visigoths.  Within  a  few  years  the  Arian  clergy  and  the 
Arian  court  were  professing  the  laith  which  they  had  per- 
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aecnted  and  proscribed.  Recared,  brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  had  adopted  his  brother's  creed ;  but  he  contrived  to 
conceal  the  fiEu;t  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Upon 
Leovogild's  decease,  he  boldly  threw  aside  the  mask,  espoused 
the  sister  of  Ingundis,  proclaimed  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
invited  his  people  to  join  him  in  adopting  the  faith  of 
the  martyred  Hermenegild.  The  appeal  was  successful :  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  or  why  ;  but  successful  it  was. 
A  council,  composed  of  Arian  prelates,  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  Visigoth  nobility,  abjured  their  former 
heresy,  and  the  mass  of  the  nation  immediately  imitated 
their  example.  Then  followed  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  Visigoth  annals.  Underneath  its 
orthodox  monarchs,  the  country  reached  its  apogee  of  glory, 
and  perhaps  the  precise  time  of  its  culmination  coincided 
with  the  occiurrence  of  the  third  event  to  which  we  have 
referred.  About  the  year  552,  the  Greek  Justinian,  in  that 
brief  gleam  of  glory  which  gilded  the  evening  of  the  Empire, 
made  himself  master  of  some  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  which  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Visigoths  had 
exposed  to  foreign  arms.  But  when  these  dissensions  had 
been  appeased  by  the  result  of  the  great  religious  revolu- 
tion, the  relative  position  of  the  parties  was  inverted.  The 
Visigoth  king  was  strong,  the  Greek  emperor  was  weak, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  grasp  of  the  latter  upon 
his  Spanish  possessions  became  daily  more  and  more  feeble. 
Sisebert  soon  wrested  from  his  rival  the  last  remaining  cities 
which  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Byzantium, 
and  established  for  himself  an  undisputed  dominion  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsula.  Yet  between  this  bril- 
liant period  and  the  astounding  event  which  shat- 
tered the  sceptre  of  the  Visigoth,  and  scattered  his  people, 
like  hunted  wolves,  among  the  Asturian  mountains,  barely 
eighty-seven  years  elapsed.  This  was  but  a  short  tenure  of 
empire;  a  brief  part  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
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world's  dntinies.  But,  for  the  general  interests  of  aotattf 
and  civilization,  it  was  doubtless  long  enough-  We  can  disceni 
notiiing  in  the  spirit  or  policy  of  the  Viagoth  dynasty  which 
night  induce  iis  to  regret  its  departure  from  the  scene. 

From  one  evil,  however,  wLich  was  exceedingly  activa 
ftnd  mischievous  among  their  neighboitra,  the  adminiKtratian 
of  the  Visigoths  appears  to  have  been  free.  We  heat 
nothing  of  that  partition  of  kingdoma  among  the  male  mem- 
bera  of  the  reigning  fiunily,  which  broke  up  the  unity  of  the 
Merovingian  monarchy,  and  beoatno  a  source  of  weaknc« 
to  the  more  powerfiil  and  jiolitic  Carlovingiana  Though  tbo 
crown  was  elective,  the  right  of  election  waa  veated  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  nobles  and  bishops  ;  and  in  their  choice  they 
never  departed  from  the  purest  Gothic  blood.  And  as  some 
tetroS  against  that  picture  of  the  manifold  evita  in  legialatioa 
and  practice  which  we  have  jnst  quoted,  it  is  perhaps  only 
&ir  to  add,  from  the  writer  himself^  his  estimate  of  the 
actual  working  of  this  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution : — "  Upon  the  whole,  the  laws  and  the  internal 
policy  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  far  more  equable  and 
nniform,  and  probably  better  administered,  than  those  of 
the  Frankish  empire."  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  soon  to  l>e  awept  away  by  an  inundation  against  which 
the  Frankish  empire  found  a  successful  baj'rier  in  the  wis- 
dom of  its  rulers  and  the  valour  of  ita  sona  The  vices  of 
the  Yisigoth  kings,  the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  and  the  ge- 
neral misery  of  the  people,  appear  to  have  reached  their 
highest  point  in  the  reign  of  Witika.  Witiks  wais  in  con- 
sequence, de)>ot!ed  ;  hia  throne  was  occupied  by  Boderic,  who 
represented  in  his  person  the  moat  ilhistrioua  Gothic  lineage, 
after  that  of  the  royal  house,  which  could  be  fonnd  in 
Spain.  But  the  Visigoth  Tarqiiin  left  behind  him  aona, 
who,  like  their  prototypes,  were  prejinred  to  stniggle  olwti- 
nately  for  their  heritage ;  nor  did  Boderic  exhibit  the 
wisdom  of  the  Roman  Brutus.     His  court  i-eiwated  the  do- 
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grading  scenes  of  loxnrj,  lost,  and  rapine  which  had  ren* 
dared  his  predecessor  hateful  to  an  insulted  nohility  and  a 
snffering  people.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  old  drama 
of  disaffection  and  revolt  was  once  more  repeated,  and  the 
sons  of  Witika  headed  a  powerful  party  against  the  reigning 
prince.  To  this  party,  in  all  prohability,  belonged  Count 
Jnlian,  governor  of  Ceuta,  a  strong  fortress  upon  the  African 
coast.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  causes  which  determined  the  strange  conduct 
of  Julian  in  this  momentous  crisis.  He  was  a  Goth  of  pure 
blood,  member  of  a  family  renowned  for  valour  and  conduct 
in  his  country's  wars.  He  had  been  himself  distinguished 
for  a  resolute  and  successful  defence  of  Ceuta  against  the 
Saracens.  He  suddenly  appears  as  a  dishonourable  and  bitter 
enemy  to  his  sovereign  and  his  native  land.  He  delivers 
up  his  impregnable  fortress,  the  scene  of  his  glory,  to  a 
baffled  foe,  and  brings  upon  himself  the  eternal  infamy 
which  attaches  to  the  name  of  traitor  and  apostate.  At 
his  summons,  and  by  his  aid,  the  armies  of  the  infidel  were 
introduced  into  Spain.  What  motive  could  have  induced, 
what  injustice  provoked,  such  incomprehensible  treachery  ? 
It  was  naturally  felt  that  the  ordinary  incitements  of  ambi- 
tion or  faction  could  not  account  for  guilt  so  black  as  this. 
There  must  have  been  some  bitter  wrong  goading  on  his 
spirit  to  madness  and  despair.  Of  any  such  wrong  contem- 
poraries do  not  speak.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries, 
the  legend  of  Boderic*s  lust  and  the  wrongs  of  Cava,  the 
lovely  daughter  of  the  count,  assumed  a  palpable  form,  and 
became  a  fixed  article  of  popular  belief.  Are  we  to  believe 
it  also  ?  The  dispassionate  historian,  who  looks  only  to  the 
testimony  of  written  records,  is  staggered  by  the  absence  of 
contemporary  mention,  and  rejects  the  tale; — the  poet, 
more  deeply  conversant  with  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  will  not  believe  that  it  could  be  stirred  into  such 
stormy  action  except  by  a  cause  connected  with  its  more 


paBsionafc  emotioQs,  and  vepeata  the  tale  how  tLe  desUnia 
of  an  empire  were  changed  by  tbe  dishoDour  of  &  Cava,  a 
Virginia,  or  a  Lucrece.  We  cannot  Tentnrc  to  df^idc  between 
them.  TLomarvellotisfetct  remains.  Wiien  the  eighth  centuiy 
opened  upon  the  -n-oi'ld,  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  war  had 
rolled  on  in  one  unbroken  wave  of  victory  from  the  bordera 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  tbe  great 
Western  Ocean.  But  tbe  calipha  were  not  in  the  pi-edio*- 
inent  of  Alexander  ;  there  were  yet  ether  worlds  for  them 
to  conquer  j — all  Europe  lay  before  tbem,  rich  with  the 
treasnres  of  ten  ccnturiea  of  civilizatioit, — a.  noble  prize  for 
**  the  naked  locust-eatera  of  the  Arabian  desert,"  a  goodly 
beritage  to  bo  won  for  the  children  of  the  Prophet  of  God. 
There  were  but  two  portals  through  which,  with  thrar 
limited  knowledge  of  maritime  affiirSj  they  could  pass  into 
thii  prondsed  land, — the  Boaphoms  and  tbe  Stnits  of  G«de& 
The  former  was  fated  in  after-days  to  be  the  scene  of  tb^ 
most  successful  effort.  By  this  the  Turcoman  pasMd  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  empire ;  by  this  the  faith  of  iKUm 
eatablished  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  confines  of  Euro- 
pean ChristeDdom.  But  many  centuries  before  this  great 
event,  another  race,  professing  the  same  religions  creed,  but 
endowed  with  many  more  splendid  and  admirable  qualities 
availed  themselves  of  the  latter  route.  At  the  bidding,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Julian,  the  Saracens  poured  in  a  reaisUeai 
torrent  across 

"  The  unrrow  acna,  whose  rapid  interval 
Put9  Afric  from  green  Europe," 

and  established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
great  Rock  whose  name  is  bo  iamous  in  English  history, 
whose  form  is  so  familiar  to  the  EuglLsh  eye,  and  gave  to  it 
that  appellation  of  world-wide  renown — "  Gibraltar,"  Gebel- 
td-Tarik,  or  the  rock  of  Tarik,  the  chief  who  led  these  strange 
legions  into  the  new  land.   Their  coming,  with  its  accredited 
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«naeo  and  consequences,  has  been  described  with  striking 
^irit  and  fidelity  by  a  great  English  poet : — 

**  Long  had  the  crimes  of  Spain  cried  out  to  Heaven  ; 
At  length  the  measure  of  offence  was  foil. 
Count  Julian  call'd  the  invaders ;  not  because 
Inhuman  priests  with  unoffending  blood 
Had  stain'd  their  country  ;  not  because  a  yoke 
Of  iron  servitude  oppress'd  and  gall'd 
The  children  of  the  soil ; — a  private  wrong 
Housed  the  remorseless  baron.     Mad  to  wreak 
His  vengeance  for  his  violated  child 
On  Roderic's  head,  in  evil  hour  for  Sptun, 
For  that  unhappy  daughter  and  himself, — 
Desperate  apostate,— on  the  Moors  he  call*d ; 
And,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whom  the  South 
Wafts  from  the  plains  of  wasted  Africa, 
The  Mussulmen  upon  Iberia's  shore 
Descend.     A  countless  multitude  they  came ; 
Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tartar, — in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoin*d  ;  strong  in  the  youth 
And  heat  of  zeal ;  a  dreadful  brotherhood. 
In  whom  all  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose ; 
While  conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  accurst. 
Drunk  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 
All  bloodv,  all  abominable  things. 
Thou,  Calpe,  saw*st  their  coming ;  ancient  Rock 
Renown*d,  no  longer  now  shalt  thou  be  caU*d 
From  gods  and  heroes  of  the  days  of  yore, — 
Kronos,  or  hundred-handed  Briareus, 
Bacchus  or  Hercules  ; — but  doom'd  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror,  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument. 
Thou  saw'st  the  dark-blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
There  on  the  beach  the  Misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze. 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array, — 
White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrail'd 
With  gold,  and  scimitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport. 
Curl  their  long  flags  outroUing,  and  display 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy.    Too  soon 
The  gales  of  Spain  from  that  unhappy  land 
Wafted,  as  from  an  open  charnel-house. 
The  taint  of  death  ;  and  that  bright  sun,  from  fields 
Of  slaughter,  with  the  morning  dew  drew  up 
Corruption  through  the  infected  atmosphere."  '^' 

*  Southey ;   Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goths. 
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The  in\-a(1ers  landed  wit1io-.it  opixnitioa.  Tlie  YisigoUia 
■were,  probably,  too  much  occupied  by  iutertino  dissension  to 
care  for  what  we  aboulii  call  "  foreign  policy,"  and  wore,  tbore- 
fore,  ignorant  of  the  tnte  character  of  the  enemy  who  wera 
coming  agwnst  them,  and  of  their  owii  immiueut  peril.  Per- 
haps they  deiipised  their  numbers,  and  imagined  that  tbeM 
southern  strangers  would  be  immediately  crushed,  as  soon  as 
the  great,  heroic,  nod  victorious  race  of  the  Gotbs  appeared 
on  the  field  of  battle.  If  they  entertained  such  a  hope, 
it  was  bitterly  disoppointed.  In  a  preliminary  combat,  the 
Saiucens  scattered  the  raw  levies  opposed  to  them,  with 
their  accustomed  enei^y,  and  the  invasion  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  Gothic  king  and  bia  jieople  w«re 
now  thoroughly  roused  ;  the  signal  to  arm  passed  throi^ 
the  land  from  sea  to  sea,  and  an  immense  host  (numbering, 
perhaps,  100,000  men)  was  collected  at  Xeres.  But  this  hoot 
was  certainly  undisciplined ;  probably  ill-armed  and  worse- 
handled  in  the  manceuvres  which  preceded  the  final  conflict* 
They  were  opposed  by  a  veteran  army,  which  had  swept 
kingdoms  before  them,  and  traversed  a  whole  continent 
without  a  check ;  an  army  animated  by  a  burning 
fanaticism,  which  was  something  more  than  valour,  and 
which  possessed  discipline,  arms,  and  skill  in  war,  such  as 
could  not  he  found  in  Enrope,  except,  perhaps,  among  the 
Frankish  bands  of  Cbarles  Martel.  The  result  may  be 
imagined.  The  immense  body  of  armed  men  wliicb  had 
been  collected  for  the  defence  of  Spun,  was  pierced  in  all 
directions  by  ceaseless  charges  of  the  Saracen  horse,  and 
hewn  in  pieces  by  the  Saracen  scimitar.  The  treachery  of 
an  orchbisJiop,  Opi>as,  a  name  infamous  in  Spanish  history, 
is  asserted  to  have  given  rise  to  the  triumph  of  the  infidel. 
"Whether  this  be  an  historic  fact,  or  a  patriotic  fiction, 
invented  to  palliate  a  national  disgrace,  the  victory  was 
sudden,  bloody,  and  complete.  "Boderic,  the  list  of  th» 
Goths,"  is  said  to  have  sought  safety  in  headlong  flight  fi-oiu 
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that  iaial  field.  Bat  he  did  not  live  to  regenerate  his  race 
and  restore  its  destiny.  He  is  generally  believed  to  bave 
perished  in  the  watei*s  of  the  Guadilquiver,  though  Spanish 
romance  adorns  his  subsequent  history  with  mystery  and 
marvels.  We  may  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  legend 
from  that  beautiful  but  neglected  poem  in  which  Southey 
describes  his  fate.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
Yisigoth  kingdom  was  annihilated  by  this  terrible  cata* 
strophe.  The  panic-stricken  forces  made  no  attempt  to 
rally,  and  Tank  found  himself  master  of  Toledo  without 
farther  trouble.  His  advance  was  rapid  enough  to  outstrip 
even  the  pursuit  of  envy  and  malevolence.  From  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  to  the  rock  which  bears  his  name,  the  whole 
country  had  submitted  to  his  sword,  before  Musa,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph,  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
supplant  him.  Little  remained  for  this  unworthy  ofBcer  to 
accomplish.  A  few  cities  which  lay  out  of  his  predecessor's 
line  of  march  had  still  to  be  reduced  ;  but  they  almost  im- 
mediately capitulated.  And  now  the  Saracen  deluge  covered 
the  face  of  the  whole  land,  except  where,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Asturian  mountains,  reposed  the  ark  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
The  gates  of  hell  had  well  nigh  prevailed  against  it,  but  the 
words  of  the  abiding  promise  were  not  to  faiL  The  small 
band  of  Christian  warriors,  who  made  their  home  with  the 
wolf  and  the  eagle,  formed,  amid  those  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
the  germ  of  a  kingdom  which  w^as  not  only  to  drive  the 
infidel  from  the  Peninsula,  but  to  assert  for  itself  an  empire 
over  half  the  extent  of  Europe,  and  the  fairest  regions  ot 
what  was  then  an  undiscovered  world.  Of  all  this,  how- 
ever, nothing  was  as  yet  discernible,  when,  aroused  by  a 
wrong  inflicted  upon  another  high-bom  daughter  of  the 
Goths,  Pelagius,  or  Pelayo,  descending  from  the  mountain- 
peaks  to  avenge  the  outraged  honour  of  his  sister,  began 
that  seiies  of  unceasing  assaults  upon  the  invader  which, 
after  continuing  for  770  years,  terminated  in  the  downfall  of 
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Granada  nnd  the  expulgioa  of  tlie  last  Moor  from  tbe  noil  of 
Spain.  The  eavly  chroniclers  give  an  estTOvngnnt  account  of 
the  exploits  of  PeIs.yo.  They  assure  ws  that  he  overthrew 
large  Moorish  armies  with  trcmendoiu  alaughter ;  but  this 
is  the  usual  mythic  tribute  to  a  national  hero.  A  great  and 
politic  nation  of  warriors,  tike  the  Saracen  conquerors  of 
Spain,  would  scarcely  have  neglected  to  crush  a  few  fugitive 
enemies  had  they  given  sach  a  proof  of  their  cajiauity  for 
mischief.  The  struggle  of  the  first  Christian  chieftaino^ 
pripc*B  they  can  hardly  with  propriety  be  galled — muat  have 
resolved  itself  into  that  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  for  which 
the  Astuvias  and  Estrenjadura  have,  in  afteivages,  been 
renowned.  Their  tills  to  glory  and  the  gratitude  of 
|K>sterity  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  iu  its  darkest  days 
thpydid  not  "despair  of  tlii;  Kepuilic;"  that  they  cherished 
the  expiring  flame  of  patriotism  and  religion  tbrongh  one  of 
the  fiercest  storms  which  ever  swept'  over  a  nation  or  a 
church. 

Of  the  canses  which  produced  or  precipitated  the  Vim- 
goth  overthrow,  it  is  needless  to  speak  at  length.  Some- 
thing may  he  assigned  to  the  physical  deterioration  of  a 
northern  race  under  the  enervating  influences  of  the  climate 
and  luxarious  life  of  southern  Spain.  But  that  this  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  such  marked  inferiority  and  des- 
perate defeat,  is  ])roved  by  the  fortunes  of  other  northern 
races  under  similar  circumstances ;  indeed,  we  require  no 
other  example  than  that  of  the  same  race,  when  its  energies 
had  been  revived  in  the  hard  school  of  adversity.  No 
soldiers  ever  merited  the  praise  of  gallantry  and  hardihood 
for  more  daring  exploits  than  those  of  the  Cid  Campeador 
and  the  Christian  chivalry  who  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  We  must,  therefore,  look  rather  to  social  and  po- 
litical causes  than  to  those  of  a  physical  character.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  Yisigoth  kingdom,  such  as  it  has 
-already   been  described,    will  justify   us    in    ascribing    to 
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^bmertio  disorders  the  easy  sacoess  of  foreign  anii&  When 
the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  horizon,  those  disorders  had 
reached  their  chmax  in  the  violent  feuds  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  the  disaffection  of  the  Visigoth  aristocracy  to  the 
reigning  house,  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  the  deposed 
king  to  regain  their  paternal  throne.  That  treachery  from 
the  last  source  co-operated  in  the  fall  of  Eoderic  seems 
certain,  from  the  &ct  that  the  Saracens  restored  to  the  sons 
of  Witika  their  private  possessions,  and  even  adjudicated 
upon  their  rival  claims.  But  in  addition  to  the  corruption 
of  the  court  and  the  disaffection  of  the  aristocracy,  there 
were  probably  other  causes  at  work  among  the  peculation, 
which  contributed  to  the  same  result.  One  of  these  is  so 
curious  and  interesting,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling 
upon  it  for  a  moment. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  which  so  unhappily  distin- 
guished the  Spanish  church  was  developed  with  special 
intensity  and  bitterness  against  the  Jews.  The  fortunes 
of  that  favoured  yet  miserable  race  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  modem  history.  It  is  a  tale  of 
fitrange  vicissitudes,  sufferings,  and  trixunphs,  yet  one  of 
which  few  persons  except  the  professed  historical  student 
can  be  said  to  know  anything.  From  the  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  readers  of  history,  the  Jews  disappear  from  the 
annals  of  the  world  on  that  memorable  day  when  their  city 
and  temple  perished  by  foreign  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
terrible  vo^  of  the  departing  Presence  proclaimed  that  the 
glory  of  the  nation  was  to  pass  away  along  with  the  protection 
of  Jehovah.  But  to  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
mediaeval  annals,  the  undying  and  indestructible  people 
emerge  in  the  records  of  every  Christian  city  in  Europe, 
and  in  almost  every  remarkable  scene  in  her  history,  under 
strange  alternations  of  degradation  and  prosperity.  In 
all  those  unaccountable  and  uncontrollable  panics  which, 
whether  engendered  by  superstition  or  calamity,  were  per- 
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|>etnftlly  agitating  the  mettitDTat  mind  ;  in  the  £vit  advent 
of  the  SnniceD  ;  in  the  stormy  prelude  to  the  Crusades  ;  tu 
the  wars  of  French  tkod  tieruian  princes ;  iu  tbe  bloody 
annals  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  in  the  growth  of  th» 
Italian  cities;  in  the  trooblea  of  our  own  Pkntagenet 
monarchs,  tbe  Jews  play  a  congpictioDs  anil,  Tert'  often,  a 
most  important  ])arL  Wo  have  only  at  present  to  do  with 
the  firat-mentioned  event ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Jew  in 
bringing  it  about  cnnnat  be  dispnted,  and  onght  not  to  b« 
omitted  from  our  consideration.  Tlie  politic  toleration  of 
tbe  Kmpire  had  entered  into  and  inspired  the  Roman  law ; 
and  the  Jews,  EatisSed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  statue  of 
Jore  should  stand  on  the  Capitol.  ])rovided  thnt  it  was  not 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  had,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, very  generally  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  coniemptnoiia 
indifference  of  the  imperial  procurators,  who,  like  GaUio> 
"  cared  for  none  of  these  things."  The  Theodoaan  code  did 
not  depart  from  the  spirit  of  its  predecessor.  Though  it 
drew  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  })etween  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian, it  Btrongly  discountenanced  persecution.  It  extended 
protection  to  the  synagogue  and  the  rabbinical  priest,  pro- 
claiming the  inviolability  of  tbe  one,  and  exempting  the  other 
from  civil  and  military  imposts.  Slaves,  though  of  Christian 
belief^  were  not  emancipated  fi'om  their  Jewish  masters. 
Jewish  assemblies  were  not  forbidden.  At  a  later  period, 
in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  great  Ostn^th  legialatov 
adopted  the  princijiles  of  the  imperial  policy,  and/adhered  to 
the  ancient  law.  TheoJoric  throw  the  shield  of  his  protec- 
tion over  the  Jews  in  his  empire,  and  defended  them  from 
the  animosity  of  their  Christian, fellow-suljects.  The  same 
course  appears  to  have  been  followed  by  his  co- religionists 
the  Arian  Visigoth  princes  ol  Spain.  But  the  great  Ca- 
tholic  conversion  was  followed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
by  a  Btrongly-<leveloped  impulse  of  orthodox  leal.  The 
Jews  were  the  first  to  aulfer.     It  is  said  that  there  wer« 
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80,000  victims  of  the  first  persecution  under  Sisebert.  One 
of  his  successors  decreed  the  banishment  of  the  whole  race. 
The  canons  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  exhibit  no  unworthy 
anticipation  of  the  Inquisition.  Spoliation,  torture,  and 
death,  are  everywhere  sanctioned  and  enjoined.  The  unfor- 
tunate children  of  Abraham  were  robbed  at  once  of  their 
substance  and  their  faith.  Circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  Passover,  were  prohibited ;  they  were  even  compelled  to 
contaminate  themselves  with  the  forbidden  thing,  and  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  swine.  To  all  this  there  could  be  but  one 
result, — the  common  result  of  all  persecution,— detestation 
of  the  persecuting  authority,  and  a  fixed  conviction  that  any 
alternative  was  preferable  to  submission  enforced  by  such 
unhallowed  means.  Such  an  alternative  was  not  long  in 
offering  itself  to  their  choice.  The  Jew  had  brethren  in 
many  lands.  His  communications  extended  from  the  Syrian 
cities  and  the  Parthian  empire  to  the  remotest  districts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  sympathy  produced  by  common 
interests,  a  common  faith,  and  common  wrongs,  was  in  his 
case  rendered  still  more  active  by  a  network  of  commercial 
transactions,  of  which,  even  at  that  early  period,  he  had 
nearly  secured  the  monopoly.  The  Spanish  Jews  must, 
therefore,  have  received  early  intelligence  of  that  immense 
movement  which  had  arisen  in  the  East,  and  was  advancing 
with  giant  strides  along  the  north  of  Africa  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  To  them  the  crescent  of  Islam  must  indeed  have 
been  a  star  of  hope,  rising  in  the  eastern  heavens,  for  they 
had  doubtless  heard  that  the  fierce  warriors  who  were 
sweeping  on  so  irresistibly  towards  their  prison-house, 
themselves  also  claimed  descent  from  Abraham,  and  though 
propagating  a  new  phase  of  faith,  had  treated  in  every  land, 
with  the  clemency  of  a  kindred  race,  the  scattered  children 
of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Better  at  any  rate,  in  antici- 
pation, was  the  supremacy  of  the  Saracen  than  the  heavy 
and  bitter  yoke  of  the  Goth.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
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Many  oentnries  were  to  elapse  ere  the  nations  of  Europe 
could  comprehend  the  efGact  which  they  were  capable  of 
exerdsing  upon  each  other,  or  rise  to  the  conception  of  one 
great  interest  perrading  the  whole  mas&  It  was  this  very 
hct  of  a  struggle  against  a  dangerous  power,  external  and 
antagonistic  to  them  all,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  first  idea 
to  the  states  of  Christendom  of  a  common  policy  and  a  united 
action.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  struggles  of  the  knightly 
orders  and  the  Crusades,  half  the  seventeenth  century  had 
elapsed  ere  the  idea  bore  fruit.  Europe  looked  on  apathetic, 
or  appalled,  when  her  dearest  interests,  perhaps  her  whole 
future  destiny,  hung  upon  the  results  of  the  battle  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna.  It  was  left  to  the  heroic  sword  of  Sobieski 
to  redeem  her  from  a  peril  which  the  great  monarchs  ot 
Europe  had  either  fisdled  to  see  or  did  not  dare  to  meet. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  the  rude  political  conceptions  of 
Carlovingians  and  Lombards  were  unable  to  discern  that 
the  fortunes  of  the  Visigoths  might,  possibly,  foreshadow 
their  own,  and  that  the  battle  of  the  Faith  ought  to  be 
fought  far  away,  beside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Isolated  in 
position,  Spain  was  also  isolated  in  action  during  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  encircling  ocean,  and 
"the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees,'*  from  Fontarabia 
to  Perpignan,  shut  her  out  from  the  external  world  of 
intrigue  and  action  ;  and  this  separation  from  more  stirring 
social  influences  and  scenes,  aggravated,  in  some  degree,  the 
evils  incident  to  a  young  and  semi-barbarian  society.  Hence 
her  narrow  and  blind  policy,  her  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  Christendom ;  and  the  want  of  sympathy  which  the 
rest  of  Christendom  exhibited  towards  her  in  her  imminent 
peril  and  miserable  fall.  The  same  causes  have,  even  in  much 
later  timesj  contributed  to  produce  the  same  results.  But 
they  have  been  greatly  modified  by  circumstances  well 
known  to  every  student  of  history.  These  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  future  considemtion  :  at  present,  the  direct  course  of 
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same  interest,  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  condition,  and 
the  same  customs.  In  the  year  712  the  Arabs  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country,  except  a  small  desert  on  the  north- 
west, between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  (the  province  of 
the  Asturias),  the  sole  habitation  left  to  those  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  conquerors  over  the  dwelling 
of  their  ancestors.  Confined  in  that  comer  of  land  which 
became  a  country  for  them  all, — Goths  and  Homans,  con- 
querors and  conquered,  strangers  and  natives,  all  united  by 
the  same  misfortune,  forgot  their  ancient  feuds,  aversions, 
and  distinctions.  There  was  but  one  name,  one  law,  one 
state,  one  language.     All  were  equal  in  this  exile. 

''  They  descended  their  steep  mountains,  and  placed  the 
limits  of  their  dwelling  in  the  plains ;  they  built  fortresses 
to  insure  their  progress,  and  the  name  of  Land  of  Castles 
(Castilla)  is  still  preserved  by  two  provinces,  whioh  formed, 
in  succession,  the  frontiers  of  the  reconquered  kingdom.  To 
assist  them  in  these  expeditions,  they  made  an  alliance  with 
the  ancient  race  of  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees, — a  race  at 
all  times  independent,  which  had  never  yielded  to  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  whose  language  it  never  spoke ;  had  never 
yielded  to  the  ferocious  valour  of  the  Franks,  whose  rear- 
guard it  had  crushed  at  Eoncesvalles,  and  had  seen  the  tor- 
r-ent  of  the  fanatical  warriors  of  the  East  roar  vainly  at  its 
feet.  This  union  deprived  the  Moors,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  great  cities  of  Saragossa 
and  Toledo  :  other  cities  soon  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
grandest  part  of  the  history  of  Spain  is  the  political  history 
of  these  cities,  successively  reconquered  by  the  ancient  popu- 
lation of  the  country.'* 

This  description  applies,  in  all  its  main  features,  to  the 
other  Spanish  kingdoms  of  cognate  origin  ;  for  not  from 
Castile  alone  has  grown  up  the  splendid  fabric  of  Spanish 
grandeur  and  Spanish  power.  Charlemagne  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees.     The  country  which  stretches  from  these  moun- 
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the  Justizi%  which  recalls  to  oor  minds  the  Spartsa 
Ephoralty,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  spirit  which  informed 
them  ;  for  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  this  officer  to  judge 
between  the  prince  and  his  people,  when  the  latter  felt 
themselyes  aggrieved.  The  Aragonese  never  lost  the 
sturdy  repubHcan  principles  which  they  inherited  from 
those  days  when  their  fathers  fonght,  each  on  his  own 
responsibility,  against  tlie  Moors.  It  was  their  boast  that 
laws  existed  before  kings,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  taken 
to  Philip  IL  pushes  constitutional  principles  quite  as  &r  m 
their  most  earnest  advocate  in  our  own  times  would  be 
inclined  to  desire.  They  take  the  oath  on  the  imderstanding 
that  they  are  as  good  as  he,  and  shall  have  more  politioal 
power,  and  only  accept  him  as  king  and  seigneur  on  condi- 
tion of  his  protecting  their  rights  and  liberties.  How  £ur 
the  Aragonese  element  in  the  nation  may  have  modified 
and,  in  despite  of  many  defeats  and  discouragements,  may 
still  modify  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people  and  the 
form  of  their  institutions,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting 
to  the  modem  statesman,  but  one  upon  which  we  cannot 
enter  here. 

Four  years  after  the  separation  between  Navarre  and 
Aragon,  a  similar  event  took  place  in  Castile.  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  a  descendant  from  the  Capetan  monarchs 
of  France,  and  the  counts  of  his  own  country,  had  entered 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  knight-errantry  common  in  that  age,  and 
in  quest  of  military  adventure  and  distinction.  He  became 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  great  house  of  Castile,  and 
governed  the  Lusitanian  provinces  of  that  monarchy  in  the 
interest  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Castilian  king.  His  son 
Alfonso  succeeded  him  as  coimt  of  Portugal.  Those  were 
stirring  times.  The  crusade  against  the  Moors  was  being 
carried  on  with  all  the  energy  and  excitement  which  fanati- 
cism, patriotic  fervour,  and  the  love  of  warlike  glory  could 
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a  groundwork  of  primitive  equality  and  fraternity  ;  whilsti 
in  the  neighboaring  countries,  the  main  point  of  revolutions^ 
on  the  contrary,  was  the  basis  of  an  absolut-e  inequality  im- 
pressed on  the  soil  by  the  footstep  of  conquest,  and  degrading 
itself  little  by  little,  yet  unable  to  become  totally  effaced. 

''  Every  city  repeopled  by  Christians  became  a  commune^ 
that  is  to  say,  a  swoi*n  association  under  freely-elected  magis- 
trates :  all  this  sprung  without  an  effort,  without  a  dispute, 
from  the  simple  effect  of  the  occupation  of  the  city.  The 
citizens  had  nothing  to  pay  beyond  the  civil  contribution  ; 
they  had  no  obligation  beyond  that  of  maintaining  their 
society  and  defending  its  territory.  They  had  to  rally  in 
times  of  common  danger  round  the  supreme  chief  of  the 
country ;  each  one  came  at  the  summons,  to  place  himself 
under  the  banners  of  his  commune  and  leaders  of  his  own 
choice.  Whoever  possessed  a  war-horse  and  armour  of  a 
horseman,  was  exempted,  for  this  service,  from  the  contribu- 
tion of  war ;  the  others  paid  a  moderate  duty :  thus,  the 
population  was  divided  in  the  language  into  horsemen  and 
iaosables :  this  distinction,  in  fact,  was  the  only  one.  The 
influence  of  foreign  customs  added  to  it  later  rights,  which 
were  not  derived  thence. 

*•  The  chiefs,  settled  in  vast  territories  for  the  care  of  the 
general  defence,  likewise  founded  towns,  by  calling  into  an 
inclosure,  protected  by  their  fortresses,  the  Christians  escaped 
from  the  Moorish  country,  and  those  who  had  no  certain 
abode.  Here  there  were  treaties,  contracts,  and  charters, 
which  expressed  the  rights  of  the  future  city,  and  stipulated 
the  price  of  land  for  whoever  should  make  it  his  dwelling. 
The  charter  bound  for  ever,  or  until  a  new  agreement,  the 
citizens  and  their  sons,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  him  who  had 
founded  the  commime  ;  the  cities  possessed  round  them  vast 
portions  of  land,  which  submitted  to  their  municipal  juris- 
diction ;  their  power  ofjttstice  extended  to  the  castles,  which 
received  instead  of  granting  it.      There  were  no  various 
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ranks  or  setvile  labours  for  the  workmen.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  those  who  had  reconquered  thoir  natire  land  were  asered. 
to  one  another  ;  mutiial  resfiect,  laiitnal  pride,  protect«d 
them  ;  and  the  traces  of  this  noble  character  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  present  day  in  the  pride  of  the  peasant  ot 
Castile."" 

•  An([QBtin  Thjeny,  vi  mpra. 
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ARABIA— MOHAMMED— ISLAMISM—THE  SARACENa 


"  For  the  Eastern  world,  it  is,  I  suppose,  generally  acknowledged 
tliat  we  ought  to  regard  Mahometanism  as  having  had,  no  leM  than 
Judaism,  a  place,  though  doubtless  a  very  different  place,  in  the  deter- 
minate coQDsels  of  God." — Gladstone's  Homer,  toI.  ii.  p.  528. 

"  De  Arabia  la  feliz  vino  al  mnndo  la  mayor  infelicidad  que  jamas 
padecio  en  lo  temporal  y  espirituaL" — Coronica  dc  lot  Morot  de  Etpa^a, 
por  el  Padre  Presentado  Frat  Jatme  Bleda. 


Synopsis. — ^The  Arab  character  affected  by  locality  and  race. — ^The 
Saracens  described  by  Ammianos  Maroellinns. — Ancient  commerce 
passed  through  Arabia. — Brigandage. — Poetry. — Religion. — Meeting 
of  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity  in  the  Peninsala. — ^The  nature 
of  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  Mohammed  ;  his  personal  character. — 
The  progress  of  lelamism  not  more  wonderful  than  its  origin ;  the 
reasons  why  it  so  entirely  extirpated  other  religions. — The  birth  of 
Mohammed  ;  his  flight  from  Mecca  ;  his  conquests  and  his  death.— 
The  succeeding  Khalifa. — The  Ommiades. — ^The  Abassides. — Foreign 
conquests  of  the  Khalifate  ;  their  several  stages. — ^The  Khalifs  triumph 
over  the  Greek  emperor ;  over  the  Persian  Sassanides ;  make  them- 
selves roasters  of  North  Africa;  pass  over  into  Spain. — Permanent 
results  of  the  Civilization  which  they  introduced  into  Europe. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  that  most  startling  of  all  reli- 
gious and  historical  phenomena,  the  £uth  and  victory  of 
Islam,  is  only  connected  incidentally  with  European  history 
and  the  scope  of  these  Lectures.  The  story  is  a  strange  one ; 
brilliant,  startling,  and  most  interesting.  But  we  need  not 
elaborately  repeat  it  here,  for  it  is  fer  more  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  reader  than   the    obscurer  tale   of  Hunnish  or 
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exalted  task,  and  reserve  the  few  remarks  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  upon  the  liigher  subject,  until  that  task  has 
been  concluded. 

Kace  and  locality  are,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture,* 
amoDg  the  most  powerful  of  those  influences  which  act  upon 
national  character.  The  people  who  first  accepted  the  re- 
ligious system  of  Mohammed,  and  carried  his  victorious 
standard  over  Asi%  Africa,  and  Europe,  were  subjected  to 
both  these  influences  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  Their  race 
was  Semitic ;  their  dwelling-place  was  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula. Arabia,  from  its  iK>sition  and  physical  conformation, 
enjoyed  a  larger  exemption  from  the  inroad  of  foreign  arms 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Old  world.  Situated  between 
the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  connected  with  Africa 
only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  with  Asia  by  a  frontier  most 
unfavourable  for  military  operations,  it  would  scarce  have 
oflered  available  means  of  access  to  the  invader,  even  had 
its  internal  situation  been  such»  as  to  tempt  his  cupidity. 
But  this  was  far  from  l)eing  the  case.  A  waste  of  sand  and 
rook,  burning,  to  borrow  the  Scripture  imagery,  like  molten 
iron  beneath  a  firmament  of  brass,  and  often  engulfing  cara- 
vans and  even  armies  beneath  its  treacherous  surface,  and 
a  wild  nomad  race,  who  wandered  to  and  fro  over  a  pathless 
desert,  and  vanished  from  view  as  the  enemy  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  oflered  none  of  the  usual  inducements  which 
tempt  the  avaiice  or  ambition  of  great  conquerors  and  their 
invading  hosts.  The  long  streaks  of  scanty  pasturage 
which  gleamed  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  running 
parallel  to  the  two  gulfs;  the  vine  or  palm,  which  here 
and  there  had  been  planted,  by  human  labour,  beside  the 
wild  tamarind  and  acacia,  the  only  natural  products  of  that 
arid  land ;  the  few  rude  horse-hair  huts,  which  might  be 
pitched  on  the  morrow  a  hundred  miles  away  ; — these  were 
not   treasures  to  tempt   the   grasping  *  genius  of  Assyrian 
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not  very  important  ]H>BBeaaioni 
TTajaa,  were,  as  Gibbon  admi 
magnified  into  tbe  Roman  oooqi 
fore,  as  in  so  manyotheriostanc 
ful  influence  upon  national  cha 
Tbe  Arabs  were  the  wild  peopi 
baa  been  the  accoant  which  tn 
of  them.  Here  is  tbe  descriptic 
a  Tery  graphic,  and,  we  may  be 
for  that  stoat  old  soldier  had 
mnch,  apparently,  to  liia  own  di 
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tindesirable,  roBhing  hither  and  thither,  plandered  in  a 
moment  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  just 
like  a  band  of  rapacious  kites,  who,  when  they  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  prey,  swoop  down  upon  it  like  lightning, 
and  are  off  in  a  moment  if  they  miss  their  mark  Among 
these  tribes,  which  extend  from  Assyria  to  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile  and  the  confines  of  the  BlemmysB,  aU  are  alike 
warriors,  and  half- naked,  their  only  covering  being  a  co- 
loured cloak  reaching  to  the  loins.  By  the  help  of  their 
4Bwift  horses,  and  camels  of  active  frame,  in  peace  and  war 
alike,  they  scour  the  whole  country,  to  its  most  opposite 
limits.  No  man  among  them  ever  puts  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  plants  a  tree,  or  seeks  a  livelihood  by  cultivating 
the  soil.  They  wander  everlastingly  over  regions  lying  far 
and  wide  apart,  without  a  home,  without  fixed  settlements 
or  laws.  The  same  clime  [ceeZtcm]  never  contents  them  long, 
nor  are  they  ever  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  a  single 
district.  Their  life  is  one  perpetual  motion.  Their  wives 
they  take  on  hire,  and  keep  with  them  for  a  time  fixed  by 
previous  agreement ;  and  as  this  is  a  sort  of  wedlock,  the 
bride  brings  to  her  future  master  a  spear  and  a  tent,  with 
the  privilege  of  leaving  him  after  some  specified  day,  should 
such  be  her  pleasure.  The  licentious  passion  of  both  sexes 
is  incredible.  So  wide  are  their  wanderings,  and  so  uninter- 
rupted throughout  their  whole  lives,  that  a  woman  weds  in 
one  sjjot,  gives  birth  to  her  child  in  another,  and  brings  up  her 
family  far  away  from  either,  without  ever  being  permitted 
to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  rest.  All,  without  exception, 
live  upon  the  flesh  of  wild  animals :  they  have  milk  in 
abundance  for  their  support,  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  and 
such  birds  as  they  are  enabled  to  capture  by  fowling.  The 
majority  of  them  we  have  seen  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  com  and  wine.  Thus  much  of  this  pernicious 
race  of  people."*       Such  were  the  race  who  furnished  the 

•  Ammianua  Marcellinus,  iib.  xiv.  §  ir.  1. 
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Such  being  the  influences  of  locality  and  race  upon  the  Arab 
mind,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  nation  should  exhibit 
an  inclination  and  aptitude  for  military  adventure.  The  in* 
herent  obstinacy  and  pride  of  the  people,  fostered  by  an  almost 
unbroken  tradition  of  independence,  gave  them  the  spirit  of 
self-confidence  which  is  the  surest  presage  of  victory ;  the 
discipline  of  desert  life  added  the  hardihood  and  activity 
which  enabled  them  to  overcome  obstacles  that  must  have 
proved  insu()erable  to  more  organized  armie&  But  other 
influences,  as  wo  have  said,  contributed  their  share  to  the 
same  result,  and  greatly  augmented  the  force  of  the  original 
impulse  by  which  these  isolated  bands  of  herdsmen  and 
shepherds  were  projected  upon  the  external  world.  The 
situation  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  owing  to  the  dangers  of 
the  Ked-Sea  navigation,  made  it  the  great  thoroughfiEure  for 
the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world.  The  treasures  of  India 
and  Abyssinia  were  transported  in  Arabian  caravans ;  the 
com  of  Mesopotamia,  the  steel  of  Damascus,  the  pearls  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  gems  from  the  Indian  mountains,  the  gums 
and  aromatics  of  the  seaboard  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  daily 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Ismael.  The  wild 
man's  hand  might  occasionally  aid  in  the  labours  of  com- 
merce, but  his  heart,  like  that  of  his  progenitor,  was  set  on 
rapine  and  on  war.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  he 
neglected  such  brilliant  opportunities.  '^  The  innumerable 
tribes  of  this  nation,"  says  Pliny,*  "are  equally  divided  be- 
tween brigandage  and  trade."  The  national  instinct,  fos- 
tered and  developed  by  the  force  of  circumstance,  became  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  schemes  of  ambition  and  territorial 
conquest.  A  race  of  i*obbers  readily  obeyed  the  call  which 
summoned  them  to  the  plunder  of  the  world. 

We  should,  however,  do  injustice  to  the  Arab  character, 
and  greatly  obscure  our  view  of  the  true  causes  of  Arab  con- 
quest, did  we  not  admit  that  something  more  than  the  mere 

*  Hist.  Nat  Ti.  82. 
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The  earliest  poetry  of  the  world 
and  Job.  The  profane  muse  hi 
flight  as  the  soul  of  the  inspired 
most  probably  meditatr^rl  ;-  '«• 
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and  suspended  in  the  national  temple  of  the  Caaba.  Gibbon 
has  told  usy  with  his  usual  magniloquence :  ''  The  arts  of 
grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the 
freebom  eloquence  of  the  Arabians ;  but  their  penetration 
was  sharp,  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit  strong  and  sen- 
tentious, and  their  more  elaborate  compositions  addressed 
with  energy  and  effect  to  the  mind  of  their  hearers."*  The 
subjects,  however,  of  these  southern  rhapsodists  were  some^ 
what  less  diversified  than  those  of  their  European  brethren. 
Love  and  war  are,  among  all  men,  people,  and  languages^ 
the  perennial  founts  of  song ;  but  their  illustration  is  sug- 
gested and  limited  by  the  aspects  of  external  nature.  The 
boundless  sands,  the  burning  sky,  the  green  oases  which 
spread  a  carpet  of  emerald  verdure  beneath  the  shade  of 
stately  palms,  the  gush  of  waters  glittering  like  the  diamond, 
the  graceful  gazelle,  and  the  noble  steed,  whose  neck  is 
clothed  with  thunder,  and  who  neighs  amid  the  trumpets  of 
battle,  formed  the  stock  of  imagery  under  which  they  repre- 
sented the  gentle  or  terrible  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
And  if  it  should  seem  to  us  that  these  topics  do  not  consti- 
tute a  very  large  repertory  for  a  poetic  literature,  we  find 
that  one  of  the  national  bards,  Antar,  a  contemporary  of  the 
Prophet,  was  himself  oppressed  by  the  same  conviction. 
"What  subject,"  he  complains,  "now  remains  unsung?" — 
the  "  omnia  jam  vulgata "  of  the  poet  of  another  and  an 
efiete  age.  Yet  perhaps  this  very  coincidence  between  &• 
large  poetic  literature  and  a  strong  poetic  feeling,  on  the 
one  part,  and  an  exhaustion  of  the  material  of  poetic  senti- 
ment on  the  other,  may  have  tended  to  act  upon  the  Arab 
imagination,  and  propel  it  onward  in  a  course  which  opened 
out  to  view  long  vistas  of  enterprise  and  renown.  Be  thia 
as  it  may,  the  fact  that  there  existed  among  the  Arabs,  in 
the  days  of  their  fiEimous  leader,  something  like  a  recognized 
literature  to  record  the  hero's  renown,  and  stimulate  the- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  cb.  ii. 
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even  after  the  down&ll  of  Babylon  and  the  persecution  of 
the  astronomers  of  Chaldeea.  The  Persian  Magi  had  in  their 
turn  succumbed  to  the  Macedonian  sword,  and  the  professors 
of  both  religions  found  their  way  to  the  comparative  freedom 
of  Arabia  and  its  deserts.  To  a  certain  extent  Arabia  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  kindred  country  by  the  Jews.  A 
considerable  remnant  escaped  thither  after  the  Koman  wars, 
and  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Jerusalem.  With  the 
facility  of  their  race,  they  soon  struck  root  in  the  new  land, 
mingled  in  its  commercial  dealings,  built  synagogues  in  its 
cities,  and  aspired  to  convert  its  sons  to  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
Christianity  too  had  its  representatives  among  this  motley 
assemblage.  It  penetrated  thither  from  Byzantine  Greece, 
from  Alexandria,  and  from  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  Christians  of  the  latter  country  had  been  induced 
by  the  emperor  Justin  I.  to  establish  their  religion  in  Arabia 
by  force  of  arms.  The  attempt  met  only  with  a  temporary 
and  partial  success.  It  was  enough,  however,  to  create, 
among  a  fiery  and  patriotic  people,  a  feeling  of  impatient 
dislike  towards  a  foreign  faith  thus  arbitrarily  thrust 
upon  them,  while  it  could  not  but  communicate  to  them 
some  of  its  grandest  and  most  vivifying  ideas.  But  the 
weakness  of  Christianity  more  especially  lay  in  the  fact, 
that  its  intestine  dissensions  had  projected  many  of  the 
warring  parties  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  that  these  rival  sects  met  and  battled  in  Arabia,  as  in 
an  arena  open  to  all.  "  The  Marcionites  and  Manichseans,** 
says  Gibbon,  "  dispersed  their  phantastic  opinions  and  apo- 
cryphal gospels  j  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  of 
Hira  and  Gossan,  were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed,  by  the 
Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops."*  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  Christian  church  ;  speculation  and 
practice  were  alike  corrupt,  and  the  mingled  evils  of  worldly 
ambition,  false  philosophy,  sectarian  virulence,  dnd  sensual 
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living,  were  well  nigh  victoriaus  over  the  blood  of  d 
the  wisJonj  and  piety  of  the  great  meu  who  here  and   I 

niiiiiutered  at  her  altara,  and  the  Laming  zeal,  too  ofi«ti 
degenerattog  into  fiiitaticisiu  and  folly,  which  animated  a 
eertiiin  ohws  ol  her  children.  Those  who  believe  in  "  the  soul 
of  goodness,"  which,  even  in  the  worst  and  darkest  times, 
(Iwelk  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  redeeming  her 
from  ultimate  degradation,  and  justifying  to  afler-ages  the 
piumise  of  her  Divine  Foimder,  will  not  be  led  away  by 
eloquent  generalities,  into  the  conviction  that  she  waa  ever 
abandoned  to  uttt;r  and  irredeemable  corruption.  They 
will  hesitate  to  accept,  without  modiQcation,  the  language  of 
ft  writer,  once  of  conaidorable  repute,  and  may  [lerlmpa 
regard  with  Bonie  impatience  the  treiicliaot  stylo  whith 
found  favour  with  the  divines  o{  the  lost  century.  Here, 
however,  is  the  description  given  by  a  Bampton  leetnrer,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Chnatiaa  church  at  the  time  when  she 
should  have  arisen  in  her  strength,  and  done  battle  with  the 
rival  faith,  which  was  to  shake  the  world.  "  If,  in  surveying 
the  history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  we  call  to 
our  remembrance  that  purity  of  doctrine,  that  simplicity  of 
uianners,  that  spirit  of  meekness  and  universal  beuevolvnce, 
which  marked  the  character  of  tlie  Christian  in  the  apo- 
stolic age,  the  dreadful  reverse  which  we  here  behold,  cannot 
but  strike  us  with  astonishment  and  horror.  Divided  into 
numberless  parties,  on  account  of  distinctions  the  most 
trifling  and  absurd  ;  contending  with  each  other  from  per- 
verseness,  and  persecuting  each  other  with  rancour  ;  corrupt 
in  opinion  and  degenerate  in  practice,  the  Christians  of  this 
unhappy  period  seem  to  have  retained  little  more  than 
the  name  and  exteraal  profession  of  their  religion.  Of  a 
Christian  church,  scarce  any  vestige  remained.  The  most 
jiroltigate  principles  and  absurd  opinions  were  universally 
predominant ;  ignorance  amidst  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge  ,  vice  amidst  the  noblest  encourage- 
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ments  to  virtue  ;  a  pretended  zeal  for  truth,  mixed  with  the 
wildest  extravagances  of  error ;  an  implacable  spirit  oi 
discord  about  opinions  which  none  could  settle ;  and  a 
general  and  striking  similarity  in  the  commission  of  crimes, 
which  it  was  the  duty  and  interest  ofall  to  avoid  I*** 

Possibly  we  shall  agree  to  hope,  to  believe,  that  there  is 
much  exaggeration  here.  Yet  the  fact  remains.  The  great 
image  of  the  Catholic  church,  overlaid  with  vain  ceremonial, 
darkened  by  the  clouds  and  shadows  of  oriental  mysticism, 
distorted  by  western  ambition,  and  shattered  by  internal 
strife,  no  longer  presented  to  the  world  that  sublime  asi)ect 
which  won  unwittingly  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men,  and 
banished,  for  a  time,  all  other  religious  institutions  and  forms 
of  faith  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  vision.  It  was  then, 
with  this  strange  congeries  of  error,  superstition,  and 
ignorance,  that  Mohammed  had  to  deal,  and  he  brought  to 
the  task  a  wonderfully  perspicacious  and  subtle  genius. 
Perhaps  also,  in  the  first  instance,  he  may  have  been  actuated 
by  a  sincere,  and  though  a  mistaken,  yet  excusable  convic- 
tion, of  the  necessity  for  a  great  religious  reformation  among 
a  i>eople  of  degraded  life  and  contradictory  creeds. 

The  unscrupulous  syncretism  of  the  old  idolatry,  partly 
disturbed  and  partly  enlightened  by  the  admixture  of  other 
forms  of  belief,  formed  a  most  appropriate  soil  upon  which 
to  plant  a  fresh  religious  system.  The  experiment  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  successful,  when  the  new  faith  elimi- 
nated the  old  sources  of  weakness,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  assimilated  to  itself  those  principles  in  the  rival 
religions  which  it  found  to  be  most  vigorous,  and  care- 
fully suited  its  teaching  and  requirements  to  the  predo- 
minant instincts  of  those  to  whom  it  was  proclaimed.  This 
is  precisely  what  Islamism  did.  It  swept  away  the  old 
brutish   idolatry ;   it   seized  upon   the   salient  features  of 

*  White's  Uampton  Lectures  for  1784  ;  Sermon  i^  p.  61. 
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Jitdaifini  and  Christianity,  and  re) acting  wliat  was  repugnant 
to  tlie  natural  tendencie*  of  the  hunmo  heart,  cut  short  nil 
difficulties,  either  of  apeciilation  or  practJL-e.  by  the  bold 
dpcliiration  of  "  an  eternal  tndji  and  a  titeasary ^ctian  " 
— "there  is  but  one  God,  aud  Mohammed  is  his  jimiihot." 
Tliis  truth  is  asserted  in  a  way  well  adapted  to  satiafy  the 
aspimtions  of  the  natural  intellect,  disgusted  by  the  groa»- 
iiesB  or  confusions  of  the  traditions  by  which  it  was  sur* 
riiuiided,  yet  with  such  hare  and  logioal  strictness,  so  coldly 
and  imperfectly,  that  it  could  not  co-exist  for  a  mouietit  in 
the  same  mind  with  the  veritiea  of  the  Christian  faith,  uot~ 
withstanding  its  hollow  professionH  of  a  spiritual  alliance. 
It  is  said  tliat  Mohammed  was  assisted  in  the  composition 
of  the  Koran  Viy  a  Nestorian  monk  and  a  Syrian  Jew.*  The 
story  is  doubtleas  false  ;  yet,  like  many  historical  fictions,  it 
veils  aud  conceals  a  truth.  The  impostor  evidently  attempted 
a  combination  of  the  two  dispensations  in  his  own  person, 
partly  in  order  to  ohtain  the  support  of  existing  religious 
traditions  for  his  own  system,  and  partly  to  attract  the  ])ro- 
fessors  of  both  creeds,  by  an  apparent  recognition  of  their 
spiritual  rights.  Kor  was  he  altogether  unsuccessful.  He 
taught  his  followers  that  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  claimed  a 
commoD  origin  from  Abraham,  were  to  be  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light  from  other  unbelievers ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Europe,+  the  Jews  returned  the 
favour  by  sympathy,  and  perhaps  support.  By  all,  however, 
who  really  deserved  the  Cliristian  name,  his  advances  were 
rejected  with  contempt.  Even  while  admitting  tlio  abstract 
pi-oposition  which  forms  the  basis  of  Islaniism, — the  unity  of 
God,  the  Christian  was  obliged  to  introduce  modifying  state- 
ments, which  at  once  cut  him  off  from  nil  communion  with 
the  new  ci"eed  ;  and  when  lie  advanced  beyond  the  region 
of  abstract  propositions,  and  entered  upon  the  sphere  of 
practiciil  morality,  the  divergence  became  wider  still.  His 
*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fnll,  ch.  i.  f  Lecture  X. 
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morality  was  based  upon  a  Divine  Example,  and  consisted 
in  the  imitation  of  a  Divine  Person,  the  concrete  image  ot 
the  Son  of  God,  who  was  also  Son  of  Man.  This  morality, 
therefore,  required  self-sacrifice,  purity,  goodness,  and  truth 
iu  the  inward  parts  ;  a  renunciation  of  the  instincts  of  the 
natural  man,  and  a  new  birth  of  the  soul  into  another  life. 
The  morality  of  Islam  was  entirely  subservient  to  its  tem- 
poral objects  :  it  was  constructed  upon  the  accommodating 
principle  so  keenly  ridiculed  by  our  great  English  satirist,  of 
compounding  for  the  sins  to  which  it  was  inclined,  by  condemn- 
ing those  to  which  it  had  no  mind.*  Contrast  the  conclusion 
of  the  Christian's  course,  unto  which  he  is  to  attain,  purified  by 
resistance  to  temptation,  by  the  denial  of  the  natural  desires, 
and  the  exaltation  of  his  soul  to  a  capacity  for  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment, with  the  paradise,  "  earthly  and  of  the  earth,"  in  which 
the  followers  of  Islam  are  to  find  the  reward  of  their  virtues 
and  the  perfection  of  their  being.  The  green  oasis,  con- 
secrated to  sensual  joys,  which  awaits  the  true  believer  beyond 
the  arch  of  Al-Sirat ;  the  jewelled  pavilions  rising  in  groves 
of  shady  verdure  j  the  crystal  rivers  coursing  over  beds  of 
amber ;  the  silks,  the  perfumes,  the  flowers,  the  exquisite 
viands,  the  carpets  of  brilliant  dyes,  upon  which  recline  the 
dark-eyed  and  immortal  daughters  of  Paradise,  are  evidence 
enough  of  the  truths  and  duties  which  the  morality  ol 
Mohammed  avoided,  of  the  illegitimate  fascinations  which  it 
supplied,  of  the  causes  which  prevented  the  rejection  of  his 
mission,  and  contributed  to  its  success.  The  morality  which 
depends  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  bond  of 
family  life  and  the  basis  of  national  greatness,  he  syste- 
matically violated  both  by  precept  and  example ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  ancient  authors,  it  would  have 
cost  him  a  bitter  struggle  to  enforce  it  upon  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  his  people.  Drunkenness,  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
Northern  races,  to  which,  however,  there  are  less  seductive 

*  Butler's  Hudibras. 
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be  Om  cortyer^oa  of  tlM  mIuml  "Bdiera  or  di^  tbe 
Kona  or  the  ^onl,''  w«*,Bpcn  kuown  princi]de^the  oalj 
•Itenatrre  wLicb  he  Iwd  »  ti^t  to  pnqnte^  Yet  the 
TaDqitiabed,  vpon  p^iaent  of  tribute,  vov  permitted  to  n- 
tain  tbctr  creed  i — tuotber  woi^s.  ver«pennit(etltopiirchue 
iiom  ibe  Projihel  of  tiod  the  vernal  peidiuoa  of  (hear  aooU. 
Nor  do  these  exbaost  the  instmnces  in  which  it  ia  poenUe  to 
diiscera  the  clever  accoDimodatioD  of  bis  teaching  to  the 
circQntBtancee  of  his  tiiD&  Pride  &iid  superstition  were  the 
predominaDt  chafacteristica  of  the  Arab  race.  To  their 
pride  he  appealed,  as  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs,  the  purest 
bloct  of  their  land,  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  of  the  tribe  of 
Korcixh,  "the  priuces  of  Mecca,  the  hereditary  guardians  of 
the  Caaba."  For  their  superstition  he  provided,  by  retain- 
ing, with  little  change,  the  mysterioos  rites,  the  invocations, 
the  prostrations,  the  pilgrimages  to  sacml  spots,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  mystic  black  stone,  which  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  idolatry.  Indeed,  after  his  death,  the  Caaba  became 
the  object  of  more  fanatic  reverence  than  heretofore,  while 
honours  no  less  idolatrous  were  offered  to  his  own  tomb. 
But,  as  has  been  said,  "  be  had  philosophy  for  the  wise  as 
well  as  superstition  for  the  vulgar."  The  great  questions 
whifih  have  agitated  the  human  mind,  speculations  about  the 
nature  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection 
of  th3  body,  with  ths  unsolved,  and  perhaps  insoluble  ques- 
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tions  of  "  fate,  free  will,  forekDowledge  absolute,"  employed 
the  early  Mohammedan  doctors,  and  redeemed  the  religion, 
in  the  eyes  of  men  of  higher  intelligence,  from  the  not  un- 
reasonable charge  of  being  little  more  than  an  accommodation 
to  the  blind  instincts  of  an  incurious  multitude. 

It  is  a  favourite  opinion,  that  the  progress  of  Islamism. 
and  its  permanence,  constitute  a  much  more  marvellous 
phenomenon  than  its  birth.  But  if  the  considerations  upon 
which  we  have  dwelt  in  any  respect  explain  its  origin,  they 
also  account  for  its  growth.  It  would  be  more  marvellous 
if  the  power  and  prestige  of  success,  the  stability  which  waits 
u])on  ''the  accomplished  iact,**  the  splendid  advantages  offered 
to  its  professors  by  a  triumphant  faith,  which  was  making 
the  tour  of  the  civilized  world,  had  not  tended  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  religious  system  which  the  genius 
of  the  Arab  prophet  had  summoned  up  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  As  well  might  we  marvel  that  the  avalanche, 
when  once  launched  from  the  mountain-peak,  should  gather 
strength  and  volume  in  its  fall.  The  Koran  declared  war 
against  mankind,  and  by  precept,  menace,  and  exhortation, 
hurled  its  followers,  sabre  in  hand,  against  the  whole  human 
race.  Before  them  were  the  gates  of  Paradise  ;  behind 
them,  the  fires  of  Hell.  The  impulse  was  irresistible.  Who 
could  stay  that  roaring  torrent  in  its  path,  and,  when  it 
had  swollen  to  a  mighty  river,  roll  back  its  waves  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  desert  oasis  where  it  first  sprung  to 
light  1  In  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Spain,  it  would  be  easy 
'  to  point  out  secondary  causes,  existing  in  the  social  condition 
of  those  countries,  which  contributed,  in  no  mean  degree,  to 
the  success  of  the  Saracen  arms.  But  these  were  unim- 
portant compared  with  the  one  great  cause, — a  disciplined 
fanaticism  stimulated  by  victory  and  strengthened  by  the 
acquisitions  of  conquest.  Such  success  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  reproduce,  and,  for  a  time,  perpetuate  itself;  for 
among  the  millions  whom   it  attracted,  who  were  calm,  or 
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wise,  or  infltrnct?d  enough  to  question  evidence  which  cune 
before  tbem  in  such  a  form  t  And  when  once  tb©  bcf  -if 
couqueat  had  bceo  accompllBhcd ;  when  the  &ith  of  Iilam 
liad  taken  root  in  the  luinds  of  the  rude  popnlatioos  whon 
it  ttubdued ;  when  its  Eaateriiil  splendonrs,  bached  \>y  a 
etrong  aod  visible  power  of  the  sword,  w«re  before  their 
«fea ;  when  its  exclusive  iuBtitutions  abut  them  out  from  all 
execnm!  influences  of  laws,  leai-niug,  or  dvilizatiun, — when 
WM  the  sceptic  or  reformer  likely  to  arise  who  should  caM 
kH  this  from  himself  and  the  hearts  of  his  people,  aixl 
revolutionize  the  aspects  of  the  world  1  Such  deeds — nay, 
the  yevy  conception  of  such  deeds — were  assuredlj  Dot  for 
that  age  of  human  history.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  ca«e  &nd  the  neeeasity  of  things,  the  creed  of 
IsliLLU,  when  once  acc('i>ted,  could  not  be  cast  aside  ;  atid, 
for  a  time,  each  generation  niocnmbed  more  entirely  to  its 
influence  than  the  generation  that  preceded  them.  It  has 
been  well  taid,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  by  a  living 
ornament  of  our  church  ;  "  There  are  few  opinions,  or  forms 
of  belief,  to  which  men  may  not,  eincerely  aa  well  aa  in 
pretence,  become  attached,  provided  they  be  frequently  and 
in  any  striking  manner  set  before  them  ;  and  their  assent  to 
these  will  be  easier  and  more  fixed  in  proportion  as  the 
grounds  of  the  belief  itself  become  more  obscured  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  and,  as  it  were,  merged  in  those  accidents 
and  circumstances  which  at  once  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
Touch  for  the  existence  of  some  foundation  for  themselves, 
and  the  creed  to  which  they  belong."* 

One  concurring  cause  of  the  large  success  of  Islamism 
remains  to  be  noticed, — the  personal  character  of  its  author. 
On  this,  as  on  some  other  kindred  topics,  the  language  of  the 
last  century  would  scarcely  be  accepted  now.  We  may  not 
shave  Mr,  Emerson's  hero-worship  for  the  representative 
men  of  the  world's  history,  or  echo  his  opinion,  that 
*  The  Bi*bop  of  St.  Helena  ;  Oxford  Easa;. 
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colossal  theologies  are  the  necessary  and  structaral  action  of 
the  human  mind,  and  assign  to  Mohammed  the  place  of 
master -architect  in  the  vast  system  which  bears  his  name  ; 
yet  we  shall  not,  on  the  other  hand,  resolve  the  whole 
matter  into  a  delusion  and  a  cheat,  and  consider  that  we 
have  sufficiently  described  its  author,  by  adopting  such 
well-worn  phrases  as  the  "Arabian  Impostor,"  the  "artful 
Prophet  of  Mecca,"  and  the  like.  We  accept  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  living  statesman  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent Lecture.  It  is  in  accordance  with  justice  and 
truth,  to  admit  that  Mohammed  was  one  of  those  great  men 
raised  up  to  a  great  work,  who,  while  we  contemplate  the 
firmament  of  the  ages,  flashy  from  time  to  time,  across 
our  field  of  view.  The  words  of  M.  Guizot,  when  speaking 
of  the  agencies  which  have  wrought  out  modem  civiliza- 
tion, are  probably  familiar  to  our  ears.  "  There  is  a  fourth 
cause  of  civilization,''  he  says,  "  a  cause  which  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  fitly,  but  which  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  real, 
— and  this  is  the  appearance  of  great  men.  No  one  can  say 
why  a  great  man  appears  at  a  certain  epoch,  and  what  he 
adds  to  the  development  of  the  world.  That  is  a  secret  of 
Providence ;  but  the  fact  is  not,  therefore,  less  certain. 
There  are  men  whom  the  spectacle  of  anarchy  and  social 
stagnation  strikes  and  revolts ;  who  are  intellectually 
shocked  therewith,  as  with  a  fact  which  ought  not  to 
exist,  and  are  possessed  with  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
changing  it, — a  desire  of  giving  some  rule,  somewhat  of  the 
general,  regular,  and  permanent,  to  the  world  before  them ; 
— a  terrible,  and  often  tyrannical  power,  which  commits  a 
thousand  crimes,  a  thousand  errors, — for  human  weakness 
attends  it ;  a  power,  nevertheless,  glorious  and  salutary,  for 
it  gives  to  humanity,  and  with  the  hand  of  man,  a  vigorous 
impulse  forward, — a  mighty  movement."*  Something,  then, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  man  himself.     But 

*  Gaizot,  Hifltory  of  Civilization. 
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Im  i&fltmiee,  it  b  mM  bd  mey  to  deterai>&    ProtMUj'  be  «m  1 
n  liule  of  ft  men  mlliaMaat  n  of  a  men  uapoelor.     GtAad  J 
vitli  •  wotxlerfbl  gmin*  Ux  aeguajMioa,  utd  witli  ativif  1 
idi^ooa  inatiacU,  fab  aool  dmj  have  been  bot  witliin  lua  j 
wben  be  nw  the  rile  kbomiiHrtioiia  ot  the  natioDal  idoIatiTi  ^ 
■od  tbe  bopelew  lociBl  aotagaiuatn  of  the  Aimb  tribes.     If  I 
](«  looked  abroad  tar  a  leiaed^,  it  was  natoral  to  seek  it  in 
tbe  foreign  rebgiona  tsjetetaa  which  bad  introditced  tbeBt' 
•elrea  into  bin  oosntry.     Yet  bov  a>uld  a  Hpirit  like  hb 
throw  itself  beartilj  isto  the  Cbriatianitjr  of  that  age  and 
place  1     Tbe  cr;  of  nnceaaing  theological  strife,  ud  tbe  idle    I 
babble  of  pbiloeophical  apeculation  ea  called,  must  bare  been    ' 
utter  wearincffl  and  sickness  of  sonl  to  a  man  of  that  fietj 
and  jtractical  temperament.      He  ^ems,  ihercforv,  to  bave 
Cillen  back   upon   Judaism,  and  adopted  ao  much  of  iti 
doctrine  and   practice    aa    be    knew   were    suited  to  the 
revolution  which    he   meditated.      His  approximations  to 
Christianity  were  trifling  ;  just  eoough  to  enlarge  tbe  basis 
of  his  religious  sjstem  and  condliate  some  opposition.      It 
in  not  likelf  that  his  original  design  extended  beyond  tbe 
introduction  of  political  order  among  the  Arabian  tribes, 
and  a  reformation  of  tbe  grosser  elements  and  attributes 
of  their  worship.      This    be  may  have  considered  himself 
divinely  commissioned  to  accomplisL     But  success  brought 
with  it  other  and  more  ambitious  aims :  it  entirely  changed 
the  nature  of  his  sentimeDt  toward  tbe  outer  world.     The 
most  superficial  inspection  of  the  Koran  will  show  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  career  he  contemplated  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  nationalities  of  another  faith.     War 
against  the   human  race,   death   to  the  unconverted,  and 
Islamism  for  the  world,  were  only  conceived  by  tlie  Prophet, 
and  proclaimed  to  his  followers,  when  the  niarveHoua  success 
of  his  arms  enlarged  his  ambition  aod  inflamed  his  religioiu 
zeal.     At  what  particular  period,  and  whether  by  any  self- 
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conscious  process  or  no,  the  honest  enthusiast  passed  into  the 
deluder  and  conqueror  of  the  ordinary  tjpe,  it  is  impossible 
for  human  judgment  to  decide  ;  for  it  is  not  before  the 
tribunal  of  human  judgment  that  the  question  shall  be 
tried. 

Finally,  it  has  been  asked,  why  was  the  triumph  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Saracen 
arms  ?  Conquest  does  not  always,  or  necessarily,  imply  con- 
version. On  the  contrary,  many  instances  will  recur  to  the 
recollection  of  every  one,  where  the  victorious  and  dominant 
race  have  either  adopted  the  religion  of  the  vanquished  or 
failed  to  impress  their  own  upon  them.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  In  Syria,  in  Africa, 
to  a  certain  extent  in  Spain  itself,  the  population,  in  a  few 
years,  professed  the  faith  of  their  conquerors,  and  the  na- 
tional cults  died  out.  Why  was  this  ]  Why  were  those 
naked  locust-eaters  enabled  to  produce  a  result  in  the  South, 
which  the  scarcely  more  barbarous  tribes  of  the  North — 
the  Huns,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Groths — never  produced  in 
the  slightest  degree  ?  Why  were  the  latter  subdued  by  the 
religion  of  the  nation  whose  armies  they  had  themselves 
subdued,  while  the  faith  of  the  former  was  as  victorious  as 
their  sword,  banishing  the  philosophical  theism  of  Zoroaster 
from  the  great  empire  of  Persia,  and  trampling  out  Chris- 
tianity in  the  countries  of  Origen,  Augustine,  and  Isidore  1 
The  answer  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  principle  they  proclaimed,  as 
contrasted  with  the  internal  strife  of  the  Christian  world, 
the  prevalence  of  pernicious  heresies,  like  that  of  the  Mono- 
physites  in  Egypt,  and  the  dreamy,  unpractical,  unwarlike 
character  impressed  upon  the  Christian  populations  of  the 
Sowth  and  East,  by  the  eremite  and  monastic  theory  of  the 
Christian  life  which  was  then  almost  universally  held,  and 
very  widely  practised.  But,  concurring  with  these,  there 
was  another  cause  in  operation,  which  must  not  be  for- 
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struaiin^  of  tliv  .iia  itilKtl.ihiijt^, 
domestic  tka,  tlieir  social  babita,  ai 
inatitutions  more  intimately  com 
institationa,  therefore,  bad  an  opp 
ItLce  to  face  with  those  of  the  cot 
room  for  contact  and  companBO 
eventual  triumph  of  truth.  But 
warrior  and  a  faoatic,  with  the  s 
the  Koran  in  the  other.  He  i 
destroy,  not  to  emigrate.  "Fig! 
dise  !"  was  the  battle-cry  he  waa 
might  be  the  foe  before  him,  a&d 
tion  was  the  strict  corollary  of  ) 
him  into  the  field.  But  his  fieiy 
sioa  of  polygamy,  the  proinisea  an 
all  tended  to  tlie  absorption  of  th 
into  the  camp  of  the  victors.  1 
of  Persia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  on 
invincible  Arabs.  The  conquered 
wives  and  daughters  by  the  swo 
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I  have  discharged  my  promise  of  enumerating  what  seem 
the  secondary  causes  and  favourable  circumstances  to  which 
Islamism  owes  its  success ;  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  deal 
with  the  secular  rather  than  the  religious  aspects  of 
questions  like  this,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  what  falls  within 
the  province  of  the  theological  teacher,  more  properly  than 
that  of  the  historical  student.  Yet  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  religious  revolutions  are  so  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  religious  ideas,  of  which  they  are  the  outgrowth, 
that  the  simplest  record  of  events  would  be  imperfect,  which 
made  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  these  ideas,  and  failed  to 
ask,  in  what  their  strength,  vitality,  and  vivifying  power 
consisted.  This  must,  I  think,  have  struck  every  reader  as 
the  one  great  defect  which  mars  the  splendid  pages  of 
Gibbon.  Where  religion  is  involved,  he  seems  ever  to  hover 
round  his  subject,  without  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  it. 
Sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  religious  truth,  he  did  not 
care  to  search  for  the  inner  character  of  the  special  truth 
w^hich  was  the  living  and  operative  element  in  this  immense 
and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  on  his  principles,  inexplicable  move- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  And  therefore,  the  great  sceptic, 
"  smiling,  put  the  question  by."  We  are,  however,  it  may  be 
assumed,  conscious  that  the  form  and  nature  of  the  social 
life  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  is  the  result  of  a  revolution 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  religious  ideas.  And  we 
are  also  conscious  that,  because  these  ideas  were  living, 
and  true,  and  strong,  and  indestructible,  they  developed 
themselves,  despite  of  all  difficulty  and  opposition,  first, 
in  the  practice  of  those  who  received  them,  and  then  in  ex- 
ternal institutions,  which  have  changed  not  only  the  moral 
condition,  but  the  outward  aspect  of  human  society.  When, 
therefore,  we  encounter  another  great  sj)iritual  influence 
exhibiting  in  its  action  upon  mankind  many  features 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  experienced  by  ourselves, 
— immense  activity  for  instance,  and  immense  success, — 
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if  we  have  an^  &ith  in  our  own  position,  we  shal]  he 
constrained  to  believe  thitt  Eometliing  living,  and  true,  and 
strong,  and  indeatnictibtc,  was  nnderl3dng  Ihia  other  m 
ment  also,  helping  to  bring  it  to  the  birth,  and  supplying 
it  with  that  unexhausted  vigour  by  which  it  pervaded  and 
subdued  half  the  population  of  the  known  world.  Tlie  great 
fundamental  principle  of  lalBmism  will  not  escape  the 
thoughtful  student  of  hiRlory,  and  when  he  had  on<« 
mastered  its  true  character,  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  its 
victorious  achiovenientd  and  extraordinary  Btrength.  The 
Monotheiani  of  Mohanimed,  the  simple  proclamation  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  had  it  t&ken  no  other  shape  than  that  of  k 
mere  formal  proposition,  would  have  fallen  inefTeotually  upon 
the  minda  of  men  ;  for  men  are  never  moved  in  masses  by 
abstractious.  and  this  particular  doctrine  has  oiorethan  onee 
been  put  forth,  without  being  followed  by  any  such  resa]t& 
But  the  idea  of  Mohammed  involved  much  more  than  mere 
arithmetical  unity.  The  God  he  proclaimed  to  hia  people  was 
not  merely  One,  but  a  personal  and  verily  present  God,  an  em- 
bodied Will,  an  unseen  but  real  Power,  legislating  for  tbem, 
speaking  to  them,  encouraging,  menacing,  warning;  enforcing 
the  destruction  of  idolatry  and  error,  by  t«rrible  penalties 
and  exquisite  rewards.  To  the  idea  of  Unity  were  added 
the  attributes  of  vitality,  personality,  volition,  will,  moral 
purpose,  power,  and  providence ;  or,  in  less  Echolajitic 
language,  the  God  of  Mohammed  was  a  real,  living,  acting 
Being,  ruling,  directing,  and  assisting  Hia  people ;  ordaining 
that  these  things  should  be,  and  that  those  should  not  be ; 
perpetually  leading  them  on  by  the  hand,  in  a  path  already 
defined  by  a  steady,  personal,  immutable  Will.  I  am  not 
concerned  at  present  with  the  faults  and  ehort-cominga  of 
this  idea ;  nor  shall  I  stop  to  point  out  the  additional 
elements  which  are  required  to  supplement  and  perfect  it. 
■"We  are  concerned  with  the  fact,  that  it  came  forth  belore 
the  men  of  that  geneiatiou,  as  a  reality  and  a  power,  when 
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the  human  mind  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  utter 
unreality  in  all  around  it,  and  degraded  by  the  pressure  oi 
positive  falsehood  and  corruption.  Disgusted  by  the  loath- 
some impurity  of  the  old  national  Fetish-worship ;  blinded  by 
metaphysical  subtleties  and  ever-unsuccessful  attempts  at  the 
logical  definition  of  divine  things ;  distracted  by  a  divided 
woi-ship  ;  deafened  by  the  sound  of  perpetual  controversy, 
and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  opinion,  even 
the  most  earnest  minds  must  have  regarded  God  as  a  Being 
very  far  away  from  them,  and  yearned  for  one  like  Him, 
whom  Mohammed  proclaimed,  an  actual  Teacher,  Leader,  and 
Judge  of  men.  At  that  moment  a  voice  was  heard  declaring 
to  the  poor  Arab  locust-eaters,  the  old  Jewish  truth,  "  There 
is  a  God  living,  and  personal,  no  empty  formula  to  play 
with,  but  a  real  Father  and  Lord,  who  sits  in  the  highest 
heavens,  yet  actually  governs  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us,  ruling  the  nations  with  a  mighty 
hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.  He  is  your  God,  and  you 
are  His  people,  the  champions  of  His  cause,  the  chosen 
ministers  of  His  will  :  go  forth  in  His  name  to  victory." 
And  they  arose  and  conquered  the  world. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  province  of  the  theologian  to 
point  out  that  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  ought  not  to  blind 
our  eyes  to  its  imperfection,  and  that,  as  it  represents  but 
a  single  side  of  the  truth,  it  cannot  be  destined  to  maintain 
a  permanent  empire  over  the  human  intelligence.  Yet  we 
may  admit  that  the  historian  knows  its  outgrowth  to  have 
been  partial,  temporary,  and  locaL  It  has  resulted  in  con- 
quest, not  in  the  permanent  effects  of  conquest ;  in  conver- 
sion, but  not  in  the  true  fruits  of  conversion.  Islamism  has 
overrun  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  it  has 
created  no  polities  which  are  not  either  already  extin- 
guished, or  exhibit  manifest  signs  of  corruption  and  decay. 
It  has  received  vast  numbers  of  human  beings  into  its  faith, 
but  its  proselytism  ceased  with  its  aggression.     It  has  never 
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givea  birth  to  h  *'  Cliurch,"  in  the  true  seofie  of  the  word, — tt  1 
living  society,  which  attests  its  life  by  growth  and  expi 
aioQ,  and  the  assiniilation  of  foreign  elements  into  itaelf. 
gave  birth   to  a  brilliant  civilization,  in   Cairo,  jn  Damaseoj^    , 
in  Cordova,  io  BagdnJ  ;  yet  this  civilization  \ 
fruit  of  it«  religious  f«ith,  it  was  rather  produced  iu  apite  of 
it.    Where  the  civilization  flourished,  the  faith  decayod,  and 
liistory  shows  uo  inatance  of  their  lasting  co-existence. 

A  very  brief  iiarrutiwo  of  events  will  be  sufficieut  where 
tlie  facta  are  i)robab1y  familiar  to  till,  JMuhaniuied  was  bom 
in  "the  year  670  a.d.  His  father  was  of  a  family  distin- 
guished in  the  wars  of  his  country,  and  had  himself  de> 
feuded  Mecca  againct  the  Abysaiuians.  But  the  fuU)r« 
Prophet  lost  both  his  parents  in  iufanoy.  Abou-Taleb,  his  ' 
uncle,  protected  the  orphan.  This  protection,  however, 
did  not  elevate  him  very  highly  in  th«  social  scale.  The 
hoy  became  a  camel-driver, — an  occupation  which  engrossed 
his  early  years,  and  gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  persons 
and  places  which  exercised  no  small  influence  upon  his  intel- 
lect and  future  fortunes.  Khadijah,  a  rich  widow,  employed 
him  to  superintend  and  regulate  her  afikirs  j  and  being 
pleased  with  the  skill  and  integrity  of  his  management, 
eventually  espoused  him.  His  easy  circitmatances  per- 
mitted idleness,  or,  at  any  rate,  r«Bcued  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  manual  employment.  Henceforward,  his  time  was 
spent  in  meditation  :  he  sought  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  desert ;  he  spent  whole  nights  plunged  in  the  profound- 
est  reveries.  At  length,  when  forty  years  of  age, — ever  a 
mystic  number  in  the  E^t, — he  declared  his  mission  and 
his  designs.  Those  intrusted  with  this  confidence  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  small  band.  Khadijah  his  wife,  Said 
his  freeman,  All  his  cousin,  and  Abou-l)eker  his  intimate 
Mend.  To  them  he  disclosed  the  revelations  made  to  him 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  he  embodied  in  "  the  Book " 
(Al-Xoran),  and  designated  the  doctrines  it  contained  as 
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"  Islam,**  a  word  signifyiDg  complete  abandoDment  to  Grod. 
The  faithful  few  did  not  very  rapidly  increase  their  numbers. 
Mohammed,  however,  was  not  discouraged  ;  be  invited  bis 
kinsmen,  about  forty  in  number, — forty  again, — to  a  ban- 
quet, and  after  a  brief  address,  demanded^  **  Who  will  be  my 
Vizier,  my  Brother,  my  Deputy  I"  All  were  silent.  Then 
the  fiery  Ali  broke  fortb,  "  I  will :  I  will  beat  out  the  teeth, 
pull  out  the  eyes,  rip  up  the  bellies,  and  break  the  legs  of 
all  who  oppose  you  1  I  will  be  your  vizier  over  them." 
Notwithstanding  this  highly  encouraging  response,  Moham- 
med did  not  make  much  progress  with  his  countrymen. 
The  vested  interests  of  the  Koreishite  priesthood  were 
against  him.  Hp  became  the  object  of  popular  odium.  Old 
A*bou-Taleb  warned  him  of  the  fact.  But  the  Prophet  was 
inspired  with  the  true  spirit  of  religions  enthusiasm,  if  with 
nothing  else.  '^  If  all  the  tiles  on  the  housetops  were 
devils,"  said  Luther,  at  the  gates  of  Worms,  "  I  would  not 
go  back!"  "Uncle,**  replied  Mohammed,  "if  they  could 
set  the  sun  against  me  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on 
my  left,  I  would  not  abandon  the  affair  !*'  *  He  continued 
in  his  course  ;  but  the  Prophet  was  not  accepted  in  his  own 
country.  Persecution  became  very  violent ;  he  had  lost  the 
faithful  Khadijah ;  Abou-Taleb,  too,  was  gone,  and  at  last  Mo- 
hammed was  compelled  to  fly  from  before  the  face  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  take  refuge  in  Yathreb,  a  city  which  had  long  been 
the  rival  of  Mecca.  This  was  the  famous 
Hegira,  or  Flight,  from  which  the  Mo-  J»    •  • 

hamniedans  date  the  commencement  of  their  era.  Yathreb, 
now  Medina-tal-Nabi,  or  the  "City  of  the  Prophet,**  received 
him  with  open  arms.  His  first  care  was  to  crush  the  Ko- 
reishites.  With  only  313  men,  he  fell  upon  a  thousand 
of  them  at  Bedar,  and,  by  scattering  a  handful  of  dust  in 
the  air,  he  at  the  same  time  scattered  his  almost  victorious 

*  Ockley,  Life  of  Mobanimed,  p.  15  ;  Bobn. 
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enemieB  before  him,  with  tbe  imprecation,  "JfRy  your  (ace 
be  confounded  I "  Still  the  war  continued  with  unniitigated 
lerooity  and  dubionn  succe«i^  To  his  other  i 
DOW  added  the  JewR.  He  nas  defeated  at  Okad.  The  Jews 
aud  Koreishites  heniegetl  hini  in  Aledica.  He  cut  a  formid- 
able trench  before  the  city,  from  which  thin  struggle  is 
knowu  in  history  aa  the  "  War  of  the  Ditch  ;"  and  partly 
by  tbe  effect  of  this  expedient,  jwrtly  by  a  suceesBfii]  at- 
tempt at  sowiiig  dissenaioii  in  tbe  hostile  camp,  he  dispersed 

tbe  besiegers,  and  made  a  truce  for  ten  years  v 
'his  enemies  from  Mecca.  During  this  period  he 
entered  the  city  itself,  and  made  many  conversione,  probably 
commenced  some  intriguee  j  but  the  jieople  of  Mecca  are 
said,  in  the  year  G30  A.D.,  to  have  broken  the  enice.  This 
time  Moliaramed  was  instantly  ii]>oii  them,  at  the  bead  of 
ten  thousand  men.  He  made  hia  way  into  tbe  city  almost 
without  opposition.  Seven  times  he  rode  on  hia  camel 
round  the  Caaba,  then,  entering,  proclaimed  with  a  loud 

voice,  "Alia  akbar!"  (God  is  great),  and  gave 
'  '  '  orders  for  tbe  destruction  of  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  idols  which  adorned  or  polluted  its  walls. 

He  bad  now  reached  the  object  of  his  ambitious  life  and 
fervent  fanaticism.  Chief  of  a  powerful  nation,  and  recog- 
nized Prophet  of  God,  he  harangued  his  followers  to  the  effect 
"that  God  hod  put  to  flight  his  enemies,  and  put  under  his 
feet  everything  that  is  visible, — men,  animals,  goods,  riches, 
— except  only  the  government  of  the  Caaba  and  the  keeping 
of  the  cup  for  the  pilgrims  to  drink  out  of."  *  It  does  not 
seem  certain  whether  it  was  at  this  time,  or  a  little  before  it, 
that  the  firmness  of  his  faith,  or  the  vastneas  of  his  ambition, 
induced  bim  to  defy,  by  an  invitation  to  adopt  Islamism,  the 
two  most  poweiful  potentates  then  existing  in  tbe  worid, 
— ChosToes,  king  of  Persia,  and  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the 
East.  Chosroes  tore  the  letter  in  pieces,  and  declared  that  if 
■  Ockle;,  p.  £4. 
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the  writer  were  not  cured  of  his  insanity,  he  would  have  his 
head.  "So  shall  his  kingdom  be  rent  piecemeal  !**  replied 
the  indignant  Prophet.  Heraclius,  it  is  said  by  the  Arabs, 
treated  the  missive  with  respect,  and  placed  it  beneath  his 
pillow.  "  I  will  disturb  his  slumbers,"  must  have  been  the 
sender's  thought.  In  a  few  years  both  predictions  were  fully 
realized.  But  not  by  Mohammed  himself.  His  successes 
were  limited  to  the  submission  of  all  the  Arab  tribes,  who 
voluntarily  professed  the  new  faith,  or  were  exterminated  by 
Khaled,  tlie  Sword  of  God.  Once  only  it  seemed  probable 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  measure  himself  against 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  A  quarrel  with  the  Syrian 
Greeks,  whose  country  had  been  reconquered  by  Heraclius 
from  Chosroes,  brought  Mohammed  into  the  field.  Mounted 
on  his  camel,  and  clad  in  robes  of  green,  he  appeared  at  the 
head  of  10,000  horsemen,  20,000  foot-soldiers,  and  12,000 
camels.  Heraclius  had  raised  the  force,  and  revived  the 
reputation  of  the  Roman  army,  as  it  was  still  called  ;  but  it 
fell  back  before  this  formidable  foe.  The  Prophet  returned 
to  his  country,  and,  probably  feeling  the  approach  of  disease, 
made  a  magnificent  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  at  the  head  of 
114,000  followers.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  Medina  once 
more,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  the  hand 
of  death,  on  the  8th  of  June,  632  aJd.,  the  "  *  .  ' 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  sixty-first  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  the  Prophet  for  a  moment  imperilled 
the  success  of  his  great  attempt.  He  had  left  no  special 
directions  either  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be 
established  after  his  decease,  or  as  to  the  order  of  succes- 
sion. Faction  availed  itself  of  the  omission,  and  a  period 
of  anarchy  seemed  at  hand.  Ali  was  undoubtedly,  from 
relationship  as  from  character  and  reputation,  the  fittest  of 
all  the  claimants  for  the  glorious  but  difficult  position  of 
leader  of  the  tribes  of  Islam.  He  was  son  of  Abou-Taleb, 
and  cousin -german   of  the   Prophet,  the  very  earliest  of 
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his  converts  (nave   Said  a.iid   KJiadijali),  and,  fiaally,    tht  ] 

husbfuid  of  his  daughter  Fatiua.      £ut  the   intrigues  of  1 

Ayenha,  Mohammed'H  favourite  wife,  pi'ocnred  the  election 
of  lier  fiither,  Aboii-beker,  after  B.  hot  dinpute  be- 
tween tiie  people  of  Mecca  n,nd  those  of  Medina, 
each  of  wham,  lite  the  meu  of  Jiidah  aod  iHi-ael,  clsjmed 
the  "greateat  ehare"  iu  the  Prophet  The  Khalif  {Kha- 
lifah,  "enccessor"  or  "vicar"),  saya  the  quaint  historian 
of  the  SaraceuB,  "had  work  enoiigb  to  maintain  his  nev 
government,  for  it  had  not  as  yet  taken  such  deep  root  iu  th«  ' 
hearts  of  men,  but  that  they  would  very  willingly  have 
shaken  it  off,  had  they  koown  how."*  But  the  great  dif- 
ficulty was  the  common  difficulty  iu  all  feeble  or  unsettled 
goverumenta. —  an  "ignorant  impatience"  of  taxation. 
"Tliey  willaay  their  p ray eis,"  said  Ouiar,  to  the  new  MasUir 
of  the  Faithful,  "but  they  refuse  to  pay  their  money," — a 
perplexity  which  haa  beset  rulers  of  other  creeds  and  times. 
The  Gordiau  knot  of  this  difBculty  was  cut  by  Khaled,  the 
Sword  of  God,  who  commenced  his  brilliant  career  by 
striking  off  the  head  of  a  leader  among  the  recalcitraut  chiefs, 
Malec  Ebn  Noweirah  ;  but  the  peace  of  the  Khalif  was  also 
disturbed  by  a  rival  apostle  and  prophet,  Moseilama,  who 
bad  composed  a  koran  in  imitation  of  Mohammed,  and  was 
attracting  a  large  number  of  followers.  It  cost  the  orthodox 
a  bloody  battle  before  they  could  rid  themselves  of  the 
impostor,  who  was  transfixed  by  a  black  slave,  with  the 
very  javelin  that  had  slain  Hamza,the  uncle  of  Mohammed, 
Of  the  foreign  conquests  of  Abou-beker  we  must  siieak 
hereafter.  He  died  in  their  mid-career,  on  the 
23rd  of  AuguHt,  634  a.d.,  the  very  day  on  which 
Damascus  was  taken  by  storm.  His  character  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  inventory  of  his 
property  amounted  to  five  drachmas,  which  he  ordered  to  be 

•  Oekley,  p,  81. 
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distributed  among  the  Mussulmans.    "  A  hard  pattern  for  his 
successor,"  as  Omar,  his  successor,  truly  said.    Ali  now  hoped 
that  his  claim  would  be  recognized.    But  the  dying  man  had 
appointed  Omar  to  say  the  public  prayer  in  his  place,  and 
the  party  of  Ali  appear  to  have  felt  themselves  incapable  of 
offering  opposition.      There  was   considerable  controveray 
about  the  title  of  the  new  ruler.    Originally,  they  had  styled 
him  "  Khalif  of  the  Khalif  of  the  Apostle  of  God ;"  but,  wisely 
reflecting  that  the  title  was  a  very  long  one,  and  that  in  time 
it  would  grow  indefinitely  longer,  they  substituted,  as  more 
practicable,  "  Emperor  of  the  Believers."  The  bril- 
liant reign  of  Omar   was  occupied  in   the  con- 
solidation of  his  domestic  power,  and  in  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted career  of  external  conquest.     He  fell,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  dagger  of  a 
Persian  slave,  as  he  was  saying  prayer  in  the  mosque. 

For  the  third  time  AJi  was  within  a  single  step  of  the 
throne;  for  the  third  time  he  was  disappointed.  Omar,  during 
the  three  days  for  which  he  lingered,  would  declare  no  suc- 
cessor. He,  however,  appointed  a  committee  of  six  to  decide 
the  question  ;  among  which  number  were  Ali  and  Othman, 
the  editor,  as  we  should  call  him,  of  the  fragmentary 
contents  of  the  Koran.  The  latter  proved  himself  more 
compliant  to  the  demands  of  his  colleagues,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  elected.  "  Though  a  religious  man  in  his  way," 
we  are  told,  "  and  well  disposed,  he  was,  nevertheless,  very 
unfit  for  government.  He  committed  a  great  many  im- 
politic acts,  and  gave  occasion  to  his  enemies  to  murmur 
and  rebel  against  his  government."*  He  was  threatened 
with  deposition  :  cabals  and  conspiracies  were  multiplied 
on  every  side.  The  treachery  of  his  secretary,  who  forged 
letters  in  his  name,  greatly  increased  the  general  animosity. 
At  last,  he  was  invested,  in  his  own  house,  by  the  Egyptian 

•  Ockley,  p.  278. 
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insurants,  and  slain,  uotsrilhatanding  some  parUal  tu 

from  Ali,  with  the  Koran  in  his  lap,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 

Tho  forbearance  of  Ali  was  at  last  rewarded.  On  the 
very  day  of  Otliman'a  death,  the  leading  chieftuiia 
toak  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  many  of  theoi, 
however,  with  the  reaetvatiou  of  breaking  it  on  the  firat 
&vonrnble  opportunity.  He,  at  first,  refused  the  dignity; 
declaring,  whether  with  sincerity  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
eay,  that  be  was  ready  to  sei-ve,  but  uawlUiiig  to  rule.  If 
he  enteitaiued  a  preseutiment  of  the  bloodshed  and  dia- 
eenaioo  which  liis  accession  was  lo  cause,  ho  niay  well 
have  paused  before  plunging  into  the  frightful  anarchy 
which  ensued.  The  friends  of  Othman,  who  were  his 
bitterest  enemies,  may  be  i-egarded  as  repreaeatativea  of 
the  auuicnt  Xorciahite^  whom  the  t:iuinpii  of.  JUohaumed 
reduced  to  obscurity.  The  Fatimites,  so  called  from  All's 
wife,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  on  their  part  represented  tlie 
victors  in  the  revolution  which  ho  brought  about  These 
were  henceforth  the  two  leading  parties  of  Islamiam.  The 
"  ancient  grudge  "  was  not  appeased  by  their  common  adop- 
tion of  the  new  fiiith.  Under  the  names  of  Sonnitcs,  the 
adherents  of  Othman,  and  Shiites  {Sectaries  or  Separatists), 
■who  continue  their  allegiance  to  Ali  and  the  family  of  the 
Prophet,  these  two  sects  have  cursed,  persecuted,  and  mur- 
dered each  other  for  about  eleven  hundred  years.  The 
schism,  if  fatal  to  themselves,  has  been  fortunate  for  Chris- 
tendom. To  the  present  day,  the  Sonnite  descendant  of  the 
Turcoman  would  scarcely  combine  with  the  Persian  Shiite, 
even  to  satisfy  their  common  animosity  against  the  Cross. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Ali'a  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a 
ceaseless  stniggle  witli  these  implacable  enemies.  To  this 
period  belong  many  of  the  most  intereatiug  inci- 
dents of  Saracen  stoiy.  Tlie  disaffected  governors 
of  the  provinces   raised   the  gory  shirt   of  the   murdered 
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Otbman  above  the  pulpit  of  Damascus,  and  tbonsands  of 
furious  fanatics  flocking  to  this  strange  standard,  swore 
vengeance  against  the  house  of  Ali.  But  on  the  '*  Day  of  the 
Camel,"  beneath  the  walls  of  Bussorah,  the  rebels  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Ayesha,  the  Prophet's  widow,  who  had  all  along 
been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  opposition,  was  made  captive, 
after  a  desperate  struggle  around  the  animal  which  bore  her 
litter. 

The  battle  of  Bussorah,  however,  did  not  rid  Ali  of  his  two 
most  formidable  foes,  Moawiyah,  who  had  reduced'  Rhodes  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Khalifate,  and  Amrou,  conqueror  of  Egypt. 
With  these  indefatigable  adversaries,  the  Fatimites  are  said 
to  have  fought  the  incredible  number  of  ninety  battles  in 
one  hundred  and  ten  days.  In  the  last  of  these,  just  as  the 
party  of  Moawiyah  was  about  to  give  way,  Amrou  upreared 
the  Koran  upon  alaDce,and  restored  the  fortunes  of  the  rebels 
when  at  their  last  extremity,  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
declaring  that  the  holy  book,  and  not  the  sword,  should 
decide  their  differences.  The  result  was  a  singular  one. 
Three  frenzied  zealots  bound  themselves  to  cut  short  the 
tangled  web  of  strife  and  intrigue  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
three  leading  chiefs.  Poisoning  their  weapons,  they  went 
forth  upon  their  errand.  Ali  was  the  only  victim.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  was  stabbed  in  a  mosque.  The  two 
others  escaped. 

At  the  moment  of  his  death,  Moawiyah,  his  rival,  "son  of  the 
Liver-eater,"  held  possession  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
and  had  been  proclaimed  Khalif  in  these  countries.*  Hasan, 
the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  though  nominated  at  first  to 
succeed  his  parents  as  leader  of  the  Fatimites,  did  not  feel 
himself  strong  enough  to  contend  against  such  an  enemy. 
He  set  forth  to  meet  him  in  battle ;  but  either  distrusting 
his  success,  or  disinclined,  from  the  natural  amiability  of  his 

*  After  the  battle  of  Chud,  his  mother,  Hind,  had  eaten  the  liver  o^ 
Hamza,  Mohammed's  uncle.  • 
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cliAnoler,  (o  furtber  ellusiou  of  blood,  ii«  otisentM  bo^^ 
Atidiaxtiun.  Hosein,  the  younger  Lrollier,  ojiposed  it  veL^ 
Rieiitly,  but  in  vain.  In  u  few  months  tlin  depoeeii  K-faalifinri 
the  fal«  whicli  biaJuigerousprcisiiuity  t«tho  throne inBurtd, 
tud  died  of  poison  ndtatiiiatered  by  the  machiQ*- 
tions  of  the  reigniag  lamitj.  With  hiru  ooncluii^d 
the  dynasty  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet. 

The  son  of  the  Liver-eater  was  now  without  a  i-ival,  and 
took  po&sesNion  of  the  whole  Ehuli&te-  With  him  begau  tb« 
dynasty  of  the  Onimiades,  from  Ommia,  another  fonn  of  liis 
own  name,  or  tliat  of  his  grandfather.  For  uinety-two  ycara 
this  family  were  invested  with  the  regnl  and  ^acertiotal  office. 
The  natai-al  beauty  and  advantageous  situation  of  the  Syrian 
DamOHCiis  induced  the  Ommiades  to  adopt  tbia  city  for  thdr 
capital,  and  here  they  establiehed  a  splendid  court.  Bnt 
tlicy  Dtver  sueceedci!  in  quenching  nil  elements  of  resistance. 
"  The  family  of  Haahem,  of  which  were  Mohammed  uid 
All,"  says  the  Arab  historian,  "  lay  like  coals  raked  up  in 
embers  not  able  to  stir."*  The  hearts  of  the  people  were 
with  Ifoaein,  who  bad  escaped  his  elder  brother's  fate ; 
but  the  Klialif  disposed  of  the  army  as  be  would.  Yet 
even   in   this   case   it   was  seen   that   the  elements   of  real 


strength  and  permanent  po' 
ratlier  than  in  the  latter  sc 
Otnmiad  Khalifs,  degenerate  it 
with  the  blood  of  the  childre 
tbeir  hold  upon  the  alk'giat 
standing  the  energy  of  iter 
succumbed  before  the  Abassides,  b< 
uncle  of  Mohammed. 

Abul  Abbas,  "  the  bloody,"  raised  the  black  banner  of  that 

henceforward  famous  race,  and  the  white  eoaigo,  so 

long  victoriously  bnme  by  the  house  of  Moawiyah, 

nnk  into  the  dust.    Frightful  butclierieis  were  perjietrated  by 

•  Ockley,  p.  35*. 
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the  victora  ThoueaDds  of  the  opposite  party  were  poni- 
arded every  day.  Four-and-twenty  of  the  leading  chief- 
tains among  the  Ommiades  were  invited  to  a  banquet ;  in 
the  midst  of  their  revelry  a  bard  was  introduced,  who  sang 
the  miserable  fate  of  Hosein  and  of  Said,  slaiu  by  the  fathers 
of  the  men  who  sun'ounded  the  festive  board.  As  he 
finished,  four-and-twenty  executioners  appeared  behind  the 
chairs  of  the  Ommiades  :  their  heads  fell  upon  the  table, 
and  the  feast  was  pix>longed  beside  their  gory  remains.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  Khalifs  of  Damascus  were  violated,  and 
the  bones  of  Moawiyah  and  his  successors  reduced  to  ashes 
and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Abassides  was  now  firmly  established 
throughout  the  East.  Almansor,  second  of  the  line,  destroyed 
Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia,  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia  and  the 
Seleucidse,  in  order  that  no  rival,  richer  in  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  might  dim  the  rising  splendours  of  Bagdad,  the 
newly-selected  capital.  Here  was  the  seat  of  that  civiliza- 
tion which,  despite  the  stain  of  its  sanguinary  birth,  so  long 
fascinated  the  imagination  of  Western  Europe,  borne,  like  the 
bark  of  the  poet,  down  the  Tigris,  in  **  the  sheeny  summer 
morn" — 

"  By  Bagdad's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High  walled  gardens  green  and  old  ; 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time  ; 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid." 

Haroun,  indeed,  the  third  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abassides, 
saw  the  culmination  of  Saracen  glory  in  the  East,  at 
the  time  when  the  star  of  the  Carlovingian  house 
culminated  in  the  West,  and  has  been  hailed  by  history  as  the 
worthy  contemporary  of  Charlemagne.  His  most  glorious  ex- 
ploits were  performed  against  the  Greek  empire.  Eight  times 
he  invaded  the  Greek  territory ;  he  vanquished,  successively, 
Irene  and  the  usurper  Nicephorus ;  he  razed  the  city  of 
Heraclea,  on  the  Pontus^  and  forbade  its  reconstruction  ;  he 


llju^ll 


Lad  revived  the  ktiowledyu  of 
Algebra  and  tlie  Arabic  numen 
of  what  Europe  owes  to  the  i 
loDg  regarded  as  her  most  deadl; 
The  Khali&te  of  Bagdad  ha 
of  Damascus,  and  the  Abassid 
blood  of  the  rival  house.  Yet  t): 
utterly  annihilated.  One  of 
Abderaman,  a  mere  jouth,  esc 
secutora.  He  sought  refiige 
among  the  Bedonioa  of  Barca,  ai 
tribea.  Ultimately  the  Arabs 
time  obtained  a  firm  footing  i 
across  the  atraita. 
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that  of  Eome  in  her  palmiest  days.  On  the  east  it  had  passed 
the  Indus,  and  was  established  in  the  country  of  the  Five 
Eivera  The  countries  which  lie  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  and  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  were  also  theirs.  Here  "  silken 
Samarcand"  formed  a  magnificent  emporium  for  their 
traffic  with  the  nations  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Caspian  and 
the  great  Caucasian  chain  prevented  their  progress  to  the 
north.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  effected  any  permanent 
settlement  west  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Cilician  gates  ;  those 
great  barriers  of  Asia  Minor, — barriers,  however,  ovef  which, 
in  after-days,  the  Turcoman  triumphantly  carried  the  banner 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  faith  of  the  Prophet.  But  the 
Saracen  possessed  the  whole  seaboard  of  northern  Africa, 
and  even  that  part  of  its  most  western  coast  which  lies 
between  the  spurs  of  the  Atlas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
Europe,  if  we  except  the  province  of  Septimania  in  southern 
France,  his  conquests  did  not  pass  beyond  the  Asturian 
mountains  and  the  Pyrenees.  But  he  had  won  the  rich 
islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Crete,  and 
established  the  terror  of  his  name  by  many  a  successful 
descent  upon  the  Italian  mainland.  By  what  victories,  and 
in  what  order,  were  these  immense  dominions  acquired  ? 

The  whole  process  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  stages  : 
the  consolidation  of  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  Arabian  peninsula 
itself;  the  conquest  of  Syria,  the  conquest  of  Persia,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt ;  the  interruption  in  this  onward  march 
of  victory,  caused  by  the  internal  discord  which  disturbed 
the  Khalifate  of  Ali  and  his  Ommiad  successors  ;  the  re- 
sumption of  aggressive  movements  on  the  side  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Constantinople,  with  the  reduction  of  the  ancient 
Sogdiana  and  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus;  the  immense 
impulse  which  carried  the  Arab  horsemen  over  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Greek  empire  in  Africa,  and  through  the 
Moorish  tribes,  into  the  very  waves  of  the  "Western  Ocean  ; 
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and  finally  the  invasion  of  Europe,  the  subjugation  of  Sfalii, 
and  tlie  daring  project  of  passing  thjxiugh  France  uti<) 
Germany,  hy  the  connie  of  the  Dauube,  to  the  gates  of  Cuii- 
Btantinople,  which  was  arreated  on  the  field  of  Tuiira. 

Od  the  first  of  these  topics  we  have  already  spukeu.  It 
inoludes  the  life  of  Moluimmed  (570—632),  the  reigua  of  his 
immediate  auccesKors  (G32— ■COl),  the  dynasty  of  the  Omnii- 
adea  (dfil — 750),  and  the  dynasty  of  tho  Atassidea,  to  the 
reign  of  Haroun-al- Rase  hid  (7fiO — 786),  From  the  Hegira 
(622)  to  the  entrance  of  AbdcraraHn  into  Spain  (756), 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  yeai'a  elapsed  ;  yet  this 
period  saw  the  eatabliahment  of  the  Prophet's  power  over 
the  united  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  the  foundation  cf  thfl 
Khalifktes  of  Damascus,  of  Bagdad,  and  of  Cordova. 

The  Arnb  conquests  during  this  time  were  in  some  measure 
COD  tern  poraneous.  It  will,  however,  eid  the  memory  to 
consider  them  as  they  were  separately  developed.  It  was 
daring  the  reign  of  the  immediate  successor  of  the  Prophet 
that  they  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  commenced  ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Mohammed  himself  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Greek  empire  only  for  a  single  moment.  Abou-bcker, 
however,  no  sooner  felt  himself  aernrely  seated  U])Oa  the 
throne,  than  he  sent  what  we  should  call  a  circular  dispatch 
to  all  tlie  Arab  tribes,  summoning  them  to  join 
bis  standard.  "  This  is  to  acquaint  you,"  so  runs 
the  document,  "that  I  intend  to  send  the  true  believers 
into  Syria,  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  And 
I  would  liave  you  to  know,  that  the  fighting  for  religioa  is 
an  act  of  obedience  to  God."*  'When  his  forces  were  assem- 
bled, he  gave  them  special  directions  for  their  conduct,  which 
ai-e  both  interesting  and  important,  as  they  cast  a  cunsiderable 
light  upon  the  spirit  and  objects  of  the  earlier  Saracen 
invasion.  "  When  you  meet  with  your  enemies,  acquit  your- 
mIvos  like  men,  and  do  not  turn  your  backs ;  and  if  you  get 
•  Ockley,  p.  83. 
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the  victory,  kill  no  little  children,  nor  old  people,  nor  women  ; 
destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum  any  fields  of  com  ;  cut  down 
no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you 
kill  to  eat.  When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand 
to  it,  and  be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on,  you  will 
find  some  religious  persons  that  live  retired  in  monasteries, 
proposing  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that  way  :  let  them 
alone,  and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monasteries. 
But  you  will  also  find  another  sort  of  people,  who  belong  to 
the  synagogues  of  Satan,  and  have  shaven  crowns ;  be  sure 
you  cleave  their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter,  till  they 
either  turn  Mohammedans  or  pay  tribute."* 

The  first  exploit  of  the  armies  thus  sent  forth  to  battle  and 
pillage  was  the  capture  of  Bostra,  the  key  of  the  Syrian  pro- 
vince. The  Greek  empire  was  in  a  pitiable  state  :  overrun  by 
both  the  Goth  and  the  Hun  ;  threatened  by  the  proud  and 
powerful  monarch  of  Persia,  and  lacerated  by  internal  blood- 
shed, it  presented  but  a  feeble  image  of  the  majestic  authority 
whose  once  awful  name  it  had  assumed.  After  Phocas  had 
murdered  his  master,  we  are  told  by  the  historian,  such  la- 
mentable havoc  followed  among  the  legions,  that,  in  seven 
years'  time,  only  two  soldiers  remained  who  had  witnessed  the 
inauguration  of  the  usurper.  Heraclius,  an  able  prince  and 
a  brave  soldier,  had  done  something  towards  a  restoration  of 
the  old  traditionary  glories  of  Rome.  But  his  attention  was 
absorbed  by  Persia  ;  his  arms  employed  in  re-conquering  the 
provinces  which  had  been  subjugated  by  that  power.  He 
heeded  not  the  dark  cloud,  about  the  bigoess  of  a  man's 
hand,  which  was  gathering  in  the  southern  horizon.  Before 
he  became  aware  of  its  nature,  it  had  covered  the  heavens 
with  blackness,  and  swept  the  earth  with  the  fury  of  a 
tornado.  Bostra  fell  at  once  :  the  invaders  dashed  on,  and 
laid  siege  to  Damascus.  Heraclius  sent  an  army  of  70,000 
men   to  its  assistance.      They  were   swept  away   by  the 

*  Ockley,  p.  94. 
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Bcirnitar,  and  the  Saracens  poured  into  the  town.  Et-fbre 
tliree  days  had  elajised,  Khalcc!,  wlm,  more  than  nnj  other 
commander,  ancient  or  modern,  seems  to  merit  the  common 
e|ritliet  of  "  thiinderbult  of  war,"  had  left  Damasciis  behind 
liim,  and  WB8  on  his  way  to  fresh  victories.  The  battle  of 
Yertnouk,  which  lasted  several  dajs,  laid  open  the  way  l« 
Palestine,  and  practically  achieved  its  suhjugation.  Tlirics 
were  the  Saracens  beaten  back,  and  thrice  were  tUi?y  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  charge,  hj  the  tears  and  euti-eatiee, 
the  imprecations  and  blows  of  the  women  stationed  lu  the 
rear.  "  Hell-fire  is  behind  you,"  cried  Abu-Sofian  before  the 
fight.  Yet  Ahu-Sofian,  forced  to  recoil  with  the  rest,  was 
biniigbt  up,  and  compelled  to  renew  the  combat,  by  the 
more  mundane  retribution  of  a  hearty  blow  upon  the  head 
with  a  tent-pole,  inflicted  by  one  of  tlieir  viragos.  Om.ir  hid 
now  succeeded  Abou-beker,  who,  as  we  have  said,  died  on 
the  day  when  Damascus  fell.  To  Omar  belongs  the  glory  of 
reducing  Jerusalem.  The  city  capitulated,  upon  terms  which 
Ockley  has  given  at  length,  because  they  were  the  pattern 
which  Mohammedan  princes  have  chiefly  imitated.*  They 
mainly  consisted  in  protection  to  the  persons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  permission  to  retain  the  use  of  their  churches. 
The  austere  and  ascetic  Khalif  made  his  entrance  upon  a 
camel.  Before  him,  on  his  saddle,  he  carried  a  bag  of  dates, 
another  of  corn,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Of  thjs 
frugal  repa-st  he  bimaelf  partook,  and  proffered  a  [lortiou  to 
the  bystanders.  Ten  days  was  the  jieriod  of  Ids  stay  in 
Jerusalem.  He  next  directed  his  march  against  Aleppo  and 
Antioch.  They  offered  no  real  resistance  ;  and  with  the 
fall  of  the  latter  city,  the  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  voluptuous 
capital  of  Syria,  that  province  passed  away  for 
ever  from  the  Greek  empire.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Persian  kingdom  had  been  rapidly  approaching 
the  same  fiiLe.  Of  the  armed  bands  who  obeyed  the  sum- 
•  Ockley,  p.  211. 
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moQS  of  Abou-beker,  a  coDsiderable  number,  leaviog  to  tbeir 
comrades  tbe  prosecution  of  tbe  Syrian  campaign,  turned 
their  steps  towards  the  Euphrates.  The  Pei*siaus  collected 
a  large  force  to  oppose  their  progress ;  but  the  valour  of 
their  armies  had  either  been  greatly  overrated  in  former 
times,  or,  in  this  terrible  crisis,  exhibited  a  marvellous  de- 
terioration. At  the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
Seleucus  had  established  a  kingdom  in  those  regions,  which 
subsisted  under  his  descendants,  the  Seleucidae,  until  Arsaces 
revolting,  rc.  256,  installed  the  Arsacidoe,  or  Parthian  race, 
upon  the  throne.  These  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  by 
Ardschir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  father  of  the  fapous  Sapor, 
with  whom  commenced  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides, 
A.D.  226.  The  Sassanides  proved  themselves  formidable 
rivals  of  the  Roman  empire,  whose  armies  they  more  than 
once  most  signally  defeated.  But  they  were  now  themselves 
to  succumb  to  a  handful  of  zealots,  who  wielded  the  scimitar 
with  irresistible  fury  and  success.  If  we  are  to  credit  the 
Arab  chroniclers,  thirty  thousand  of  their  countrymen 
iitterly  routed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  their  op- 
ponents on  the  fatal  field  of  Cadesia.  The  combat  lasted 
three  days.  The  first  was  called  that  of  "  Concession  ;**  the 
second  that  of  "  Succours,"  as  the  Arabs  received  a  reinforce- 
ment ;  the  third  is  known  as  the  "  Day  of  Cormoi-ants,"  in 
allusion  to  the  frightful  carnage  which  bestrewed  the  field. 
We  are  even  told  that,  after  sunset,  so  obstinate  was  the 
strife,  the  combatants  hewed  and  hacked  at  each  other  by 
torchlight ;  and  the  discordant  yells  and  screams  of  those 
engaged  on  either  side,  have  given  to  this  memorable  night 
the  name  of  the  "  Night  of  barking."  On  the  morrow,  the 
struggle  was  as  fierce  as  ever ;  but  a  whirlwind  having  swept 
away  the  canopy  which  protected  the  Persian  leader,  Rus- 
tam,  from  the  blazing  sun,  he  sought  shelter  behind  his 
baggage-mules.  Here  Rustam,  meeting  with  an  accident, 
precipitated  himself  into  a  rivulet,  and  was  slain.    His  gory 
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head,  affixed  to  a  Unco,  and  placed  upon  his  VNcant  tlirtina, 
tna|iired  the  Arabs  with  trinaipliaut  fnry,  und  hia 
f»lluwera  witli  des]iair.  The  result  was  a  rout  of  the  Per 
Hiuii  urnij,  comjilete  and  irremediable.  The  great  banner 
of  the  Sassanides,  the  blacksmith's  npron  of  their  heroic 
founder,  now  expanded  to  an  imDieniae  Eize,  aod.  thickly 
inoruetitd  with  gems  of  fabnlous  value,  fell  into  the  lianrls 
of  tlie  victors.  With  the  loss  of  thin  palbdiuu  of  tliifir 
empire,  the  Sasaanides  lost  all  courage  imd  hope 
of  Mueceaaful  reaiatancB.  The  Arabs  went  on 
from  victory  to  victory  ;  they  established  colonies  at 
BusBorah  and  Kufa,  in  Ir&k  j  they  fell  furiously  upon 
CtBsiphon,  wliicli  they  captured  without  difficulty.  The 
Persians  made  one  final  effort,  bat  they  were  utterly  scat- 
tered by  the  "  victory  of  victories,"  B.  iiame  whicli  the  Arabs 
have  given  to  the  sangainuy  battle  at  Nohavend,  in  eoD- 
Bideration  of  its  importance.  Ispahan  was  taken,  Persepolis 
sacked,  and  the  Pereian  king  himself  nearly  captured  among 
its  falling  palaces.  He  attempted  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  emperor  of  China  ;  but  the  attempt  was 
vain  :  he  perished  by  assassination,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  and  all  Khoraasan  was  added  to  the  Saracen 

So  rolled  the  tide  of  conqneat  to  the  East,  But  during 
the  aame  time,  an  equally  importaot  movement  occurred  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Amrou  aoquii-ed  Eijypt  from  the 
Greeli  empire.  Here  treachery  and  religious  dis- 
sension materially  assisted  the  Arab  arms.  The 
Monophysite  heretics,  so  called  from  their  a^iertion  of  a 
single  nature  only  iu  the  Son  of  God,  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted by  the  orthodox  Greeks,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
bitterly  exasperated  against  them.  Perhaps  by  their  as- 
sistance, certainly  without  their  opposition,  the  Khalii;  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  months,  obtained  possession  of  Alexandria, 
iu  mauy  respects  the  second  dty  in  the  world  ;  so  far  as  tho 
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traditions  of  ancient  learning  and  of  the  philosophical 
schools  were  concerned,  undoubtedly  the  first.  Two  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Empire  to  recover  the  great  prize  ;  twice 
their  fleet  and  army  occupied  the  bay  and  the  fortifications, 
but  twice  they  were  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  Amrou. 
Gibbon  has  laboured,  and  not  without  success,  to  relieve  the 
memory  of  the  victor  from  the  odious  stain  of  having 
wantonly  destroyed  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  elder 
world,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  contained  in  the  written 
letter,  by  firing  the  library  of  Alexandria.  What  seems 
certain  is,  that  during  the  tumultuous  days  of  the  siege  and 
capture  of  the  city,  immense  numbers  of  volumes,  the  most 
precious  relics  of  antiquity,  were  consumed  as  fuel,  or  made 
away  with  for  other  purposes.  The  well-known  tradition 
shifts  the  responsibility  of  the  act  upon  Omar  himself,  to 
whom  Amrou  had  applied  for  instructions.  "  If  the  Greek 
writings,"  said  the  fJEmatic  and  logical  Khalif,  "  agree  with 
the  Book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it,  they  are  mischievous, 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed."  But  the  story  is  suspicious  in 
its  origin,  and  from  the  channel  through  which  it  reaches 
us.  The  wise  administration  of  Amrou,  his  regulation  of 
the  local  imposts  and  taxation,  and  the  important  public 
works  undertaken  under  his  auspices,  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  man  very  different  from  the  ignorant  and  malignant 
barbarian  which  his  Greek  enemies  represented  him  to  be. 
One  of  his  projects  is  connected  with  a  subject  of  deep 
interest  at  the  present  day.  He  revived  an  idea,  which  has 
often  amused  the  rulers  of  Egypt, — the  connection  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea  by  m^ans  of  a  canaL 
M.  Lesseps  very  probably,  as  a  projector,  considers  himself 
the  successor  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Greek  Ptolemies,  the 
Koman  Oeesars,  and  the  Arabian  Khalifs.  All  undoubt- 
edly looked  with  some  favour  on  the  scheme,  for  the  success 
of  which  he  seems  inclined  to  involve  half  Euroi)e  in  con- 
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tcntiou  ;  f«t  aJI  in  turn  abaucloned  it,  convinced  that  it  either 
could  not  or  ought  not  to  lie  carried  oat.  The  objection  of 
Amrou  was,  that  it  would  open  to  the  unbelievers  a  path 
to  the  holy  cities.  It  is  not  impoiEible  that  the  same  objec- 
tion may  still  have  some  weight  with  the  IMnasnlman  mind. 
Be  these  things  as  they  may,  the  conquest  of  Alexaadria 
brought  with  it  the  subjection  of  the  greater  part 
'of  the  Oruek  seaboard  of  North  Africa,  and  by 
the  year  648  a.d.,  the  Saracens  were  masters  of  a  large 
portion  of  territoi^,  and  of  the  city  of  Tripoli. 

And  now  occurred  a  pause  in  thia  succeseion  of  marvels. 
The  intestine  discords  which  followed  u|>on  the  Kfaali&te  of 
AH  found  ample  employment  for  the  Arab  energies  and 
arms.  All  establiehed  himself  in  Ir4W,  one  t^  the  Pernaa 
conquests  of  tlie  l;iith  of  Islam,  ft  comitrj-  which  acquired 
the  name  of  "  Little  Arabia,"  from  the  bet  that  it  so  doody 
iBproduced  the  physical  featuT«a  of  the  Arab  peninaola. 
Moawiyah,  his  rival,  ruled  in  Syria,  where  the  Eoreisbite 
party  were  predominant  We  have  seen  the  succesa  of  their 
machinations,  and  their  triumph,  in  the  Ommiad  dynasty. 
The  Ommiades  struck  for  a  great  prize, — nothing  less  than 
Constantinople  itself,  the  capital  of  their  enemies,  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  only  power  which  made  it  impossible  ftn' 
them  to  feel  that  they  were  as  yet  masters  of  the  world. 
So  far  had  they  advanced  in  the  art  of  warfare,  and  ao 
entirely  had  they  risen  above  their  original  instincts  and 
habits,  that  in  GG8  A.D.,  we  find  them  in  possesion  of  a  fleet 
which  landed  their  army  almost  beneath  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  those  walls  were  of  }xirtentouB  height 
and  thickness ;  they  were  defended  by  desperate  men  and 
the  unknown  terrors  of  the  Greek  fire.  This  formidable 
combustible  played  such  havoc  with  the  besiegers,  that  on 
sis  several  occasions,  for  six  successive  years,  they 
were  driven  back,  scathed  and  dismayed,  from  their 
prey.     A  similar  result  followed  the  still  more  formidable 
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attempt  of  tlie  Kbalif  Soliman,  in  718.  The  admirable  appli- 
cation of  a  new  art  saved  the  city  of  the  Ciesars  for  a  thousand 
years.  For  these  disappointments  on  the  European  shore, 
the  Saracens  were  more  than  compensated  in  Asia.  The 
countries  lying  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,  were  reduced  by  the  governors  of  Kho- 
rassan.  The  new  empire  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  that 
established  by  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror. 
Its  outlying  provinces,  under  the  name  of  king- 
doms, retained  a  Greek  civilization,  the  character  and  for- 
tunes of  which  form  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
problems  of  history.  For  a  time,  at  any  rate,  the  new 
roasters  of  the  country  revived  this  civilization  by  their 
presence,  and  perpetuated  its  traditions,  until  all  were  swept 
away  by  the  terrible  inundations  of  barbaric  war  which 
devastated  the  whole  Asiatic  continent. 

In  Africa,  the  onward  course  of  Saracen  conquest  was, 
for  a  brief  time,  arrested  at  Tripoli.  But  the  Greek  em- 
perors held  the  whole  seaboard  with  a  very  feeble  grasp. 
The  subject  population,  exhausted  by  oppressive  taxes,  were 
in  a  condition  to  welcome  any  foreign  master ;  and  the 
Khalifs  were  not  long  in  answering  to  a  wish  which,  it  is 
believed,  found  actual  expression  in  an  invitation  to  the 
Arab  arms.  Akbah  traversed  the  whole  strip  of  territory 
which  abuts  on  the  Mediterranean  with  a  victorious  expedi- 
tionary force ;  he  even  reached  the  great  mystic  Ocean, 
which  was  deemed  the  ultimate  boundary  of  the  earth,  and, 
like  the  Lombard  chief  of  the  Abruzzi,  spurred  his  charger 
into  the  waves.  A  still  more  practical  demonstration  of 
his  power,  was  the  foundation  of  Kairoan,  south  of  Tunis, 
'*  to  curb  the  levity  of  the  barbarian,  and  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  accidents  of  war." 
This  barbarian  was  the  Berber,  or  Moor,  perhaps  a  Semitic 
congener  of  the  Arab  himself;  at  any  rate,  a  wild  man 
and  a  warrior,  admirably  adapted  for  assimilation  with  the 
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The  Mooni  gave  some  trouble,  t 

under  their  qneen 
A.D.7M.  yog^o.  Henceforw 
amalgamated  with  their  Saraoe 
imaginatioD,  the  two  became 
barous  hunters  of  the  Atlas 
dvilizatioQ,  the  accomplished  a 
the  chivalric  spirit,  the  goi^ec 
dova,  and  Seville. 

We  have  now  brought  dov 
saoceaaes  to  the  period  of  their 
last  lecture  we  detail 
introduction  into  S] 
rendered  possible,  or  at  the  le 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  that  tem 
be;ond  the  FTrenees,  which  n 
mien  of  Samarcand  aud  Dan 
of  Qascony  and  the  city  of  E 
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across  the  sti-aits,  has  been  already  recorded  in  the  present 
lecture.  The  power  of  the  Khalifate  of  Cordova,  checked 
by  Charles  Martel  iipon  the  field  of  Tours,  never  was  ena- 
bled to  develop  itself  in  proportions  sufficiently  formidable 
to  rival  or  seriously  embarrass  the  great  empire  administered 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
precarious  authority  exercised  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
Sjmnish  marches,  any  real  counterpoise  to  Saracen  domina- 
tion south  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  day  of  Honcesval  might* 
be  set  agaisst  the  day  of  Tours.  It  was  long  ere  the  guerilla 
chieftaincies  of  the  Asturian  mountains  expanded  into  the 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  beside  the  beautiful  Vega  of  Grenada,  and  in  the 
gorgeously-adorned  palaces  of  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  Seville, 
the  arts  of  peace  had  succeeded  to  the  aspirations  of  war, 
and  a  luxury,  the  most  elaborate,  brilliant,  and  voluptuous, 
supplanted  the  iron-hilted  scimitars,  the  banquets  of  dates 
and  water,  the  leathern  clothing,  of  the  6r3t  fsmatic  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  While  Northern  Europe  was  still  painfully 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  its  indigenous  barbarism,  a 
flood  of  light  was  poured  by  arts,  science,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  industrial  accomplishments,  over  all  the  central 
seats  of  the  Saracen  power, — from  Samarcand  to  Bagdad, 
from  Bagdad  to  Damascus,  Cairo,  Fez,  Cordova,  and  the 
beautiful  city  whose  gardens  and  palaces  of  world-wide  fame 
caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  they  swept 
downward  to  the  Andalusian  plains.  Saracen  civilization  has 
disappeared,  but  not  like  the  other  great  Semitic  civilization 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  Tuins  of  Carthage,  and  the  still 
stately  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  are  types  of  their  two  des- 
tinies. Of  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Michelet  could  write  with 
truth  :  ^<  Then  was  seen  a  thing  that  is  found  nowhere  else 
in  history — an  entire  civilization  passing  away  at  a  blow, 
like  a  falling  star.  The  periplus  of  Hanno,  a  few  medals,  a 
acore  of  verses  in  Plautus,  and  there  is  all  that  remains  of 
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th«  Carthaginian  world."  But  the  dominion  of  lite  K'*'»li***^ 

Las  done  a  nobler  work  in  the  world's  histoiy,  and  cxeraaed 

u.  larger  and  more  permaaent  ioSueace  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Tiie  reviver,  almost  the  crestor,  of  (be  scieDce  of 
the  etarry  beayeus,  and  of  the  analysis  of  tbo»e  material 
eubstaiiccs  and  forces  wttloh  the  genius  of  our  owo  Age 
has  Diade  "the  vateals  of  our  will,"  the  Saiacen  miod  may 
boset  of  having  trauemitted  to  the  modem  world  the  moM  im- 
portant, because  the  earliest,  elemeuCe  of  all  that  in  splendid 
or  useful  in  human  speculatJoii.  Thedaily  etudyof  thereriTed 
philosophy  of  Aiistotle ;  the  daily  use  of  the  most  subtle 
instruDicnt  of  mathematical  iuTestigation,  may  serve  to 
Bemind  the  two  moet  illostrions  univereitiea  of  Europe,  of 
their  obiigationa  to  the  countrymen  of  Almanzor  ami 
Averrocs,  and  to  keeji  alive,  beside  the  Isis  and  the  Citm, 
tiwlitiona  which  have  travelled  from  Bagdad  and  Snmarcand. 
Yet,  perhaps,  this  very  force  and  brilliancy  of  intellectual 
power  contained  a  peril  for  us  which  it  was  well  should  j»ass 
away.  It  was  well  for  European  Christendom  that  the  re- 
presentative of  Islamiam,  with  whom  she  haa  mainly  had  to 
deal,  should  have  brought  with  him  the  rudeness  of  the 
Asiatic  stepper,  rather  than  the  fire  of  Arabia  and  the 
refinement  of  Spain  ;  that  the  gallant  and  courteouH  Saracen 
should  have  been  replaced  upon  her  borders  by  the  savage 
berdaraan  of  tlie  Oxua,  the  barbarian  scion  of  the  Turco- 
Tatar  stock,  living  upon  mare's  milk,  and  clad  in  the  un- 
dressed skins  of  sheep.  But  these  are  matters  which  belong 
to  the  history  of  another  age.  We  have  followed  the  great 
movement  inuugui'ated  by  Mohammed  up  to  the  ei-a  of 
Charlemagne.  There  is  a  pause  for  a  moment  in  the  story 
of  Saracen  domination  in  ^pain,  soon  to  be  brokeu  by  the 
clash  of  the  first  onset  between  the  chivalry  of  Grenada  and 
Castile. 


LECTURE    XII. 


THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH   IN   ITS   RELATION   TO 

THE  OLD  SOCIETY. 


TlvXai  "ASov  ov  ran^xv^ovatv  avTii^, — St.  Matthiw,  xvi.  18. 

**  Quoties  hoc  patrum  avorumque  state  oegotium  est  maffistratibas 
datum,  Dt  sacra  externa  fieri  yetarent ;  sacrificuloe  vatesqne  roro,  circo, 
urbe  prohiberent ;  vaticiooB  libros  conquirerent  combarerentque,  omnem 
disciplinaxn  sacrificandi  praeterquam  more  Romano  abolerent  ?  Judica- 
bant  enim  prudentissimi  viri  omnia  divini  humaniqne  jnris,  nihil  tsqph 
disflolvends  religionis  esse,  quam  ubi  non  patrio,  sed  extemo  ritu  sacii- 
ficaretur." — Liv.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  16. 


SnroPSis. —  Contemporaneous  appearance  of  the  Church  and  the 
Empire  in  the  world. — The  latter  possessed  all  the  external  indication 
of  permanence,  yet  the  former  survived  it. — The  reason  why  the  Church 
succeeded. — Gibbon's  secondary  causes  delusive. — ^The  Church  unpopu]^ 
with  the  Court  and  Government ;  with  the  Philosophers;  with  the  Popu- 
lace.— ^The  effect  of  the  Church  upon  the  old  Society  in  several  special 
ways :  in  reference  to  marriageand  thefamily  life ;  to  oelibacy ;  to  thespec- 
taclee ;  to  slavery ;  to  charitable  institutions. — ^The  gradual  growth  of  the 
politick  influence  of  the  Church. — She  was  at  first  a  reformer  of  morals, 
rather  than  of  laws. — Effects  of  the  edicts  of  Galerius  and  Constantine. — 
Action  of  Christianity  upon  the  criminal  and  civil  law. — Its  effect  with 
regard  to  slavery  ;  gladiatorial  games ;  the  observance  of  Sunday. — The 
final  struggle  and  fall  of  Heathenism. — All  this  not  accomplished  without 
certain  ill  effects  upon  the  character  of  the  Church  : — (1.)  An  infusion 
of  the  secular  spirit,  owing  to  its  connection  with  affairs  of  state,  and 
its  practical  subordination  to  the  emperors. — (2.)  An  approximation  to 
the  practices  of  Heathenism,  from  a  spirit  of  accommodation. — (8.)  Con- 
fusion with  the  Greco-oriental  Gnosis  of  Alexandria. 

It  would  be  something  worse  than  a  mere  platitude  to  say^ 
that  any  view  of  the  connection  between  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem History  would  be  incomplete  which  omitted  from 
consideration  the  character  and   progress  of  the  Christiaa 
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Ckuvoh.     We  Iiave  maintained  the  piinciple,  that  U£e  ia 

the  charactcri^ic  and  test  of  what  belongs  to  the  iDodeni 
world,  in  other  words,  to  ourselves  ;  aud  that  Death  eon- 
aigna  people.i,  their  anuaU  and  their  institiitions,  to  tbe 
domain  of  ancient  history.  Whatever  lives,  and  gives  an 
assurance  that  it  exercises  the  faDctions  of  life,  by  acting 
upou  that  with  which  it  is  brought  into  coutact  and  relatiou 
in  the  world  around,  must  be  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  existing  era,  with  our  own  interests,  and  "our  own 
age,"  as  we  are  fond  of  calling  it,  however  widely  its  present 
may  differ  from  its  original  form,  or  however  remote  may 
be  the  period  which  beheld  its  birth.  "The  form  decays, 
the  function  never  diea."  Ia  caaes  where  this  is  true,  tbe 
abiding  inflnence,  as  it  passes  onward  from  one  generation  to 
another,  links  them  togetlier  into  a  unity  of  its  own,  which 
refuses  to  be  severed  by  mere  logical  conceptions,  or  the 
dramatic  necessities  of  historical  narrative.  Even  upon 
principles  much  lesa  wide  than  these,  tbe  Christian  Churcli 
of  the  first  eight  centuries  might  claim  a  living  connection 
with  the  [lolitical  interests  of  the  nineteenth,  and  vindicate 
i^  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  great  formative  powers 
which  have  determined  the  existing  aspects  of  European 
society,  and  moulded  our  modem  life.  In  a  sense  more  true 
and  deep  than  we  can  venture  to  develop  here,  a  new  and 
divine  life  was  born  for  the  world  with  the  birtli  of  tbe 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  and  in  that  life  we  and  all 
men  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.*  But  dismissiog, 
as  we  must  do,  what  relates  to  the  Epiritual  nature,  and 
purely  theological  history  of  the  Christiaa  society,  we  still 
shall  be  compelled  to  recognize  its  political  importance  as 
chief  among  the  many  subtle  links  which  Unite  the  old- 
world  order  of  things  to   the  new.     Alone,  it  rendered 

*  I  may  veatare  to  refer,  for  illuBtratiau,  to  tha  eiceedioglv  beku- 
tifbl  chapter  which  cuncludea  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Utadstoae'* 
"Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age." 
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possible  the  transition  from  the  Empire  to  the  barbarian 
nationalities,  and  even  in  the  very  shock  of  their  conflict,  so 
far  succeeded  in  fusing  the  antagonist  elements,  that  neither 
entirely  absorbed  the  other,  or  was  itself  eliminated  from 
that  very  complex  civilization  which  was  the  result  of  their 
meeting.  To  the  Church  we  owe  the  fact,  that  human 
history  is  still  a  whole ;  that  the  chain  of  its  continuity  has 
never  been  entirely  severed,  and  that  we  are  "  heirs  of  all 
the  ages,"  though  our  place  is  in  *'  the  foremost  files  of  time/* 
To  the  Church,  therefore,  and  to  the  part  it  played  in  this 
*'  cardinal  and  critical "  period  of  the  world*s  history,  the 
modem  historian  must  direct  his  eyes,  even  though  he  be 
determined,  in  the  coldest  and  most  dispassionate  spirit,  to 
confine  his  regards  to  its  purely  secular  aspects.  Something 
indeed  of  this  sort  must,  for  many  reasons,  be  our  own 
method.  We  cannot  trespass  upon  the  province  of  religious 
belief  or  theological  science,  hardly  upon  that  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  Happily,  the  late  labours  of  distinguished  men 
have  rendered  the  task  superfluous.  It  will  be  our  duty  to 
consider,  very  briefly,  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  old 
Social  Order  into  which  she  was  bom,  and  to  the  new  one 
which  she  so  materially  helped  to  form,  as  well  as  the  reflex 
influences  exercised  by  both  upon  her  own  character  and 
constitution.  *'  Founded  on  the  same  day,"  says  M.  de  Broglie, 
'*as  the  Christian  Church,  and  thereby  associated,  though 
with  a  very  difierent  title,  in  the  promotion  of  the  same 
work,  the  imperial  monarchy  of  Home  was  not  called  to  the 
same  destiny.  Their  point  of  departure  alone  was  common 
to  the  two.  While,  despite  the  severest  trials,  the  Church 
took  root,  grew,  and  expanded  over  all  the  earth,  the  Ho- 
man  monarchy,  in  the  full  brilliance  of  its  prosperity,  at  first 
became  enfeebled,  was  then  rent  piecemeal  by  discord,  and 
was  finally  dissolved.  The  progress  of  the  one,  and  the 
decline  of  the  other,  were  in  almo^^t  exact  correspondence."* 

*  L'Eghse  et  TEmpire  Romain,  an  IV.  Si^le,  ch.  i. 
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Ani  yet.  between  these  two  powers,  borti  into  tbe  vrorttl  ftl 
^«  name  epoch,  there  could  not  have  seemed,  aecording  to 
the  oommon  i-ules  of  human  jttdgmeiit,  the  smallest  room  for 
gerious  rivalry.  On  the  side  of  the  Empire  were  an'aj'ed  all 
tbe  material  appliances,  as  well  as  all  those  more  subtle 
mora]  agencies,  wliich  seem  to  confer  Btreiigth  and  atabtlitj- 
upon  htnuan  tuBtitations, — the  great  fact  of  eiiet«noe  and 
BMTired  success  :  the  moral  ois  iTtertia  which,  except  under 
veiy  special  oonditioDS,  is  so  great  a  source  of  strength 
to  established  goveniinents ;  an  admirable  executive,  so 
formed  as  to  embrace  the  most  minate  conoerns  of  the 
Empire,  and  manipulate  them  with  exquisite  skill  ;,tb« 
physical  force  of  veteran  armiea  ;  tbe  prestige  of  an  almost 
aabroken  series  of  military  trinniphs;  worlil'Wide  dominion ; 
the  glittering  presence  of  imperialism ;  the  processions. 
th«  pageants,  the  mysteries,  the  oraclea,  the  temples,  tbe 
priests  of  an  ancient  and  sensuously-attractive  faith, — a  faith 
which  penetrated  and  pervaded  all  the  existing  literatnre, 
all  public,  and  even  private  life  ;  and  when  thin  faith  had 
begun  to  fade  from  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  mul- 
titude, the  new  Csesar- worship  which  supplied  its  place, — 
that  undefinable  awe  which  still  lingered  round  the  name  of 
"  Some  ;" — in  a  word,  all  the  thousand  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluences which  an  existing  domination  and  an  established  reli- 
gion, the  magic  of  a  glorious  Past,  and  a  great,  present,  visible, 
tangible  power  of  tbe  Sword,  always  have  exercised,  and  always 
will  exercise,  over  the  minda  of  men.  To  all  this  the  Church 
— speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  that  genera tion^-cou Id 
only  oppose  a  doctrine  contemptible  in  its  aotecedentB,  in  its 
teachers,  and  in  itself ;  a  doctrine  repulsive  to  the  nnregene- 
rate  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  but  doubly  hateful  to  the 
debased  habits  into  which  these  instincts  had  been  developed 
among  the  imperial  people.  The  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  mes- 
sage of  glad  tidings,  was  no  acceptable  message  to  a  gene* 
ratiou  which  sat  in  darkaes:^,  aud  hated  the  light,  because  its 
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deeds  were  eviL  And,  therefore,  among  them  it  was  sot 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetop,  or  in  the  market-place,  bat 
in  the  obscure  dwellings  of  the  artisan,  the  gladiator,  and 
the  slave  ;  by  stealth,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night,  in 
subterranean  hiding-places,  in  crypts,  in  catacombs  and 
cemeteries  ;  in  the  stealthy  haunts  of  the  outcasts  whom  the 
seething  vice  of  a  great  city  cast  forth  as  from  a  caldron  of 
iniquity.  Nor,  again,  did  the  doctrine  derive  strength  from 
the  social  influence  of  those  who  proclaimed  it  to  the  world. 
It  rested  not  upon  the  favour  of  the  great,  on  the  sword  of 
the  soldier,  or  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.  Its  teachers  were 
men  who  were  despised,  as  their  Master  was ;  men  who  had 
trials  of  ^'mockings  and  scourgings,  of  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment ;  who  were  tempted,  who  were  sawn  asunder,  who 
were  slain  with  the  sword ;  men  clad  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins,  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ;  who  wandered  in 
deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  in  caves  of  the 
earth."  And  yet  they  conquered.  Neither  prejudice,  nor 
persecution,  nor  the  full  exercise  of  imperial  vengeance  and 
popaiar  hatred,  nor  the  established  interests  of  Paganism, 
nor  the  sophisms  of  philosophy,  availed  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  new  fiEiith.  The  strangeness  of  the  phenomenon 
needs  no  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  move  our  wonder.  It 
can  never  be  stated  with  the  most  strict  adherence  to  naked 
jGstct,  and  in  the  simplest  form,  without  inspiring  the  con* 
viction  that  it  is  a  problem  whose  solution  transcends  the 
limits  of  human  experience,  and  implies  the  existence  of  an 
element  supernatural  and  divine.  If  the  Church  triumphed, 
it  was  not  by  the  ordinary  means,  or  under  the  usual  circum- 
stances, which  produce  success.  It  was,  as  has  been  graphi- 
cally said  by  one  whose  genius  has  thoroughly  grasped  this 
strange  age,  "  in  spite  of  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of 
sin  which  surrounded  her,  in  spite  of  having  to  form  her- 
self, not  out  of  a  race  of  pure  and  separate  creatures,  but,  by 
a  most  literal  '  new  birtli,'  out  of  those  very  fallen  masses 
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she  was  not ;  and  her  relations  to  ChriatiMiitir  illasttata  Urn 
secood  diajjosiciou.  not  ibe  first.  Ronuin  religion  was  a 
ooiigloiiieTat<^,  niaile  u]i  df  compromisea ;  her  FoDtheoi]  a 
Republic  of  federate  Divinities  It  admitted  atiy  new  enll 
which  would  coalesce  <»ith  the  recognized  cults,  and  extend 
to  them  the  indulgent^e  which  it  had  ita^lf  reiwived.  So  &r  m» 
thi  nen  candidate  forlavour  was  willing  tc  ahore  tlie  hvuonra 
bwtowed  upon  its  ]>redeoea3ors,  reciprocate  concesnoos,  and 
Accept  a  positioD  of  equality,  m  fiu'  would  the  religions  fitAicf 
of  Eome  regard  it  with  iadalgeoce.  But  a  atem,  unbending 
religious  system,  which  would  allow  uo  compromise,  and 
ondure  no  amalgamation  with  existing  systems.  Rome  alto- 
gether repudiated,  and  set  herself  resolutely  to  put  down. 
That  this  was  the  religious  policy  even  of  the  Bepublic,  is 
plain  from  the  passage  of  Liry  prefixed  lo  the  firesent 
iMtore.  It  was  under  the  inspiratiuis  of  this  poliejr 
that  she  cruelly  trampled  out  Judaism  iu  Palestine,  and 
DraidiBm  in  Gaul.  Yet  Judaism  merited,  and  for  a  time 
obtained,  more  merciful  consideration  than  the  new  faith ; 
for  Judaism,  aa  even  Voltaire  has  remarked,  would  not 
have  the  statue  of  Jove  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  but 
Christianity  would  have  removed  it  from  the  Capitol 
of  Borne.  Aa  soon,  therefore,  as  Rome  understood  the  true 
character  of  the  Christian's  belief,  she  tumeil  upon  him 
with  greater  ferocity  than  she  had  shown  to  either  Jew  ot 
Celt.  The  story  of  the])roposal  of  a  Roman  emperor  to  admit 
a  statue  of  Christ  into  the  Pantheon,  whether  true  or  not, 
marks  tlie  period  when  imperial  authority  was  as  yet  uncer- 
tun  about  the  nature  of  the  new  religion,  and  deemed  that 
it  might  be  dealt  with  like  the  numerous  other  superstitions 
which  had  passed  into  Italy  from  the  East.  The  error  wa« 
not  of  long  continuance.  Christianity  was  neither  to  bo 
caressed  nor  coerced.  Her  bold  proclamation  of  eqoalitj  of 
rank  and  indifference  of  race,  in  the  relations  of  moji  to  God, 
was  entirety  opposed  to  that  spirit  of  imperial  absolutism 
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-which  had  succeeded  to  the  more  constitntional  goTerament 
of  Augustus.  It  was  opposed  alike  to  the  instinct  of  the 
Roman  and  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  to  regard  the  bar- 
barian and  slave  populations  as  in  any  way  homogeneoos 
with  the  real  citizens  of  the  capital^  The  proclamation  to 
'^  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,**  of  uniyersal  fraternity, 
of  liberty  in  Christ,  and  equality  in  Uie  sight  of  a  common 
Father,  was  certain  to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  narrow- 
minded  men  who  directed  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  Ail 
that  intense  and  jealoas  dread  of  the  slave  population,  which 
we  have  described  in  a  previous  lecture,  was  augmented 
and  inflamed  by  the  public  assertion  of  such  a  principle,  and 
its  authors  were  visited  with  every  penalty  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government.  The  moral  equality  of  the  slave  and 
the  free  man,  in  their  perceptions,  not  unnaturally  involved 
an  equality  in  political  rights ;  and  the  complete  organization 
of  the  Christian  society,  extending  from  Syria  to  Spain, 
which  their  own  persecutions  developed  and  brought  promi- 
nently into  light,  terrified  the  Boman  officials  with  a  dim, 
uneasy  sense  of  a  power  around  them,  altogether  alien,  from 
the  imperial  system,  and  capable  of  being  employed  to  sub- 
vert it.  For  the  Christian  society,  therefore,  toleration  was, 
for  these  reasons,  impossible.  It  was  impossible  also,  for 
another  reason.  What  little  religious  sentiment  and  reve- 
rential observance  still  lingered  in  the  heathenism  of  the 
Decadence,  was  directed,  in  a  degree  unintelligible  to  the 
modem  mind,  towards  the  person  of  the  Fmperor.  "  The 
political  spirit  of  the  ancient  religions,"  says  Professor 
Kanke,  '*  displayed  itself  once  again  under  a  new  aspect. 
All  those  self-governing  powers  that  had  once  filled  the 
world,  had  become  absorbed  in  one  concentrated  whole. 
There  remained  but  one  sole  power  that  could  be  called  self- 
dependent.  Religion  acknowledged  this  when  she  decreed 
divine  worship  to  the  emperor.  To  him  temples  were  built 
and  sacrifices  ofiered ;  vows  were  made  in  his  name,  and 
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festivals  were  solemnized  in  his  hooonr  ;  his  atatues  gan 
the  aacreduess  of  a  sanctuary  to  the  place  where  they  stood. 
The  worsliip  men  paid  to  the  geniua  of  the  emperor  wa^ 
IJerhapa,  the  only  one  common  to  the  whole  Empire  :  all  idot- 
fttries  accommodated  them^ives  to  this,  tor  to  uJl  it  oSered 
countenance  and  support."* 

Now,  between  Christianity  and  Cieaiir- worship  there  couM 
be  no  compromiae.  To  hu.rn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  the 
emperor  waa  a  divert  abnegation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
Nay,  eren  to  awenr  by  the  emperor's  fortone,  was  repugnaot 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Cbriatians,  and  they  refiiaed  to  do  it, 
fearing  lest  they  might  recognize  thereby  some  demon 
profane  divinity,  Tiie  Chorch  was  ready  to  render  unto 
Cusar  the  things  that  were  Ctesar's,  for  such  had  been  tbs 
express  injaiiction  of  her  Divine  Lord.  Eat  now  Cteear 
had  come  to  claim  the  things  that  were  God's,  and  thv 
Chnrch  reusted  to  the  death.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  and 
one  which  casts  a  tlood  of  light  upon  the  whole  question, 
that  it  was  for  the  insult  to  the  emperor's  divinity,  implied 
by  hia  refusal  to  make  an  ofieriog  on  the  emperor's  altar, 
that  the  Christian  of  the  early  centuries  suffered  the  pains 
and  wore  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Long  before  this,  the 
cunning  of  the  Pharisee,  sharpened  by  hatred,  had  foreseen 
the  necessary  antagonism  between  the  "  King  of  the  Jews"  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  emperor  on  the  Palatine.  The  insidious 
warning,  "  If  thou  lettest  this  man  go,  thou  ail  not  Ctesar's 
friend,"  was  prompted  by  the  certainty  that  the  co-existence 
of  the  two  powers  was  imjKissible,  and  that  the  Roman 
gorernment  must  soon  become  cognizant  of  the  fact. 

If  the  new  religion  was  unpopular  in  the  court,  it  was 
also  not  likely  to  be  received  with  complacency  in  the 
schools.  Philosophy  was  as  much  its  enemy  as  imperialism  ; 
for  it  was  a  protest,  and  a  most  offensive  protest,  against  the 
very  notions  which  philosophy  lield  most  dear.  We  cannot, 
*  History  of  the  Popes  ;  Preface. 
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indeed,  include  in  a  single  class  the  ancient  philosophies,  and 
speak  of  them,  as  some  have  done,  in  terms  of  common  and 
comprehensive  condemnation,  without  exhibiting  a  veiy 
ridiculous  and  ignorant  presumption.  But  it  would  scarcely 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  tthey  had  one  element  in  common, 
to  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  have  been  sin- 
gularly repulsive.  All  regarded  the  human  will  and  intel- 
lect as  competent,  by  their  own  action  upon  themselves,  to 
work  out  the  results  of  their  several  systems.  Of  a  will 
radically  depraved,  of  an  intellect  limited  in  the  sphere  of 
its  action,  they  had  almost  no  idea.  To  the  conviction  that 
neither  will  nor  intellect  could  be  directed  to  any  good 
end  without  the  overruling  influence  of  a  higher  power, 
operating  by  a  personal  and  individual  communication  of 
itself,  they  were  altogether  strangers.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  doctrine  of  "grace"  ever  penetrated  into  a  heathen 
intellect.  It  must  certainly  have  been  entirely  repugnant  to 
the  feeling,  and  alien  &om  the  habit  of  thought,  existing  among 
those  philosophers  whom  the  Gospel  encountered  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Empire.  As  at  Athens,  so  elsewhere. 
Philosophy,  with  few  exceptions,  had  settled  down  into 
a  Stoic  or  Epicurean  type,  with  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a 
leaning  to  Academic  doctrines.  But  if  a  man  was  a  Stoic, 
Christianity  mercilessly  humiliated  his  pride  ;  if  he  was  an 
Epicurean,  it  no  less  mercilessly  stripped  him  of  his  plea- 
sures. If,  again^  he  was  a  Platonist,  it  plainly  asserted  the 
foolishness  of  his  wisdom,  and  cast  down  the  great  idol  ot 
his  imagination, — an  ideal  perfection  only  to  be  reached  by 
a  mystic  abstraction  from  all  those  human  relations  which 
were  now,  for  the  first  time,  receiving  their  true  interpreta- 
tion and  value  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d.  The  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  conceptions  of  God,  and  moral  duty,  and  human 
life,  were  still  more  at  enmity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
The  God  of  the  Stoic  was  the  great  "  mundane  Soul,**  into 
which  the  souls  of  men,  if  their  purification  had  been  suc- 

2  s 
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cpflsful  and  cotoplete,  were  nt-absorbed,  to  the  anniliiUtioD 
of  their  indiTidual  essence.  He  coald  not,  tlierefore,  regmnl, 
without  abhorrence,  the  doctriue  of  a  pei-sonal  God,  tba 
Father  and  Baler  of  men,  revealing  himself  in  His  Son, 
and  -w-iniiing  to  himself  the  indiYidual  kouI  by  actual  opera- 
tion of  His  Spirit  upon  the  spirit  of  man.  The  conduct 
enjoined  by  the  Stoic  theory  of  life  and  doty,  rendered 
needful  the  annihilation  of  those  very  affijctions  and  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  the  Christian  was  to  cherish  and  bring 
to  perfection.  The  unreality,  the  want  of  living  and  pnw 
tical  truth,  which  luy  hidden  beneath  the  majeatic  garb  of 
the  Philosophy,  was  at  once  exposed,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  vivid  reality,  the  actual  visible  power, 
wliich  was  eccii  of  all  men  in  the  Religion ;  and  the  idea  of  any 
agreement,  compromise,  or  trace  between  the  two,  is  abaord. 
By  a  Btninge  inockeiy  of  fortune,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stcncism 
to  apeak  ita  last  word  from  a  throne.  Nothing  could  have 
more  strongly  exhibited  its  impotence,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  other  word,  which,  from  caves,  and  catacombs, 
and  the  despised  places  of  the  earth,  was  about  to  aaaei-t  a 
dominion  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  men. 

The  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  theoretic  Epicureanism 
of  the  schools  were  at  least  equally  antagonistic.  Far  as 
this  was  removed  from  the  vulgar  sensualism  which  assumed, 
and  has  retained,  the  name,  it  waa  still  fiu'ther  removed 
from  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  The  indif- 
ferent gods  of  Epicurus  were  as  thoroughly  opposed  to  the 
God  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  as  the  impersonal  God  of  the 
Stoics ;  and  the  cosmogony  of  the  system,  as  we  have  it  in 
the  brilliant  pages  of  Lucretius,  results  in  a  pure  atheism. 
And  although  the  perfection  of  the  moral  life  was  not  made 
to  consist  in  an  apathy  or  annihilation  of  the  moral  nature, 
the  philosophic  votaries  of  tlie  Gai-den  sought  it  in  a  com- 
placent and  self-satisfied  frame  of  mind,  undisturbed  by  any 
such  agitations  as  must  attend  upon  erring  creatures  in  a 
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probationary  state.  There  is,  also^  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  held  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  possibility  of 
its  separation  from  the  body.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to 
point  oat  that  a  philosophy  which  rested  on  these  grounds, 
cannot  have  been  tolerant  of  a  religion  which  taught  the 
creation  of  matter,  the  special  Providence  of  Qod,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  affections  by  moral  discipline,  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.  In  a  word,  it  argues  bat  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  temper  of  ancient  philosophy,  to 
imagine  that  it  could  have  heard  with  any  feelings  but  those 
of  extreme  irritation  and  impatience,  the  uncompromising 
proclamation  of  the  €k)spel,  "  If  any  man  among  you  seemeth 
to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may 
be  wise :  for  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with 
God."*  "  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring 
to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent."  *'  In  the  wisdom 
of  Grod,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.  Hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world  1  "t  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  hostility  of  the  philosophers  practically  dis- 
played itself  in  scornful  and  malignant  criticism.  Celsus, 
the  semi-Platonist,  and  Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  class.  They  possess  the  involuntary  merit 
of  having  elicited  the  earliest  efforts  of  Christian  literature, 
— the  "  Apologies."  When,  therefore,  Gibbon  spoke  of  the 
philosophers'  indifference  to  all  religions,  he  was  thinking  of 
himself,  and  judging  antiquity  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
sentiments.  No  process  could  be  more  unphilosophical  or 
incorrect. 

But  were  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  powerfid  and 
of  the  wise  compensated  by  the  affection  of  the  vulgar  1 
Certainly  not ;  and  for  the  plainest  reasons.  The  theoretical 
Epicureanism  of  the  schools  was,  after  all,  less  bitterly  adverse 
to  Christianity  than  the  pi*actical  Epicureanism  of  common 
life.     The  masses  were  eminently  sensual ;  the  Church  set 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  19.  t  1  Cor.  i.  19. 
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hcrwlf  sternly  against   aensunlity  in  every  sbape.      Loal;  "I 
gluttony,  OrunkeDni?ss,  and  all  the  abominable  deba.<«iDetit«  I 
in  whicli  Leathenism  wallowed  and  revelled,  were  branded 
by  hei-  oh  accnrscd   tbinga,  and   forbidden   under   penalty  of 
the  eternal  tin-.     The  masses  were  eminently  idle,  not  living 
by  the  labour  of  their  owu  bands,  but  by  the  indulgence  of 
A  government   which   pandered    to   their  worst    passion^ 
because  it  could  not  check  them,  and  deemed  it  a  jiolitical 
necesBity  to  demoi-alize  those  classes  which  it  must  otherwise 
have  been  compelled  to  fear.     And  the  maasea  jrcre  demo-   ■ 
rolized,  sunk,  says  the  Raman  poet,  so  fur  aa  to  have  no   I 
thought  save  for  the  wants  of  the  body  and  the  lust  of  tho  1 
eye, — "  Panem  et  Circenaes," — the  daily  largess  of  bread,  and  1 
the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  circus.     The  Church  told  them  I 
that  idleness  was  crime,  that  fae  who  would  not  work  was 
not  fit  to  live,  and  that  the  pleasures  for  which  they  sold 
their    liberty  and  their  manhood,  were   cruel   and   guilty 
pleasures,  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  righteous  God, 
who  is  Judge  of  all  the  earth.     lastly,  the  masses  were 
eminently  under  the  influence  of  certain  classes  of  men, 
who  obtained  a  livelihood    by  pandering   to    their  sensual 
tastes  and  superalitious  fears.      Against  all  such, — priests, 
idol-makers,  magicians,  astrologers,  soothsayers,  votaries  of 
foreign  mystic  rites,  fortune-tellers,  slave- mongers,  gladiators, 
and  courtesans,  the  Church  declared  open  and  irrecoocilable 
-war.     Yet  not  with  impunity.     The  tumultuous  scene  at 
Epheaus  was  repeated  all  over  the  Empire.     Calumny  of  the 
most  atrocious  kind  inflamed  the  jiopular  exasperation  against 
the  Christian  community.     Truly,  the  sect  "  was  everywhere 
spoken  against."     Its  most  innocent  practices  and  its  most 
holy  things  were  traduced   by  the  vilest   misrepresentations. 
The   ordinary  expressions    of  Christian   aflection   among   a 
brotherhood  whose  bond  was  love,  were  branded  with  an 
ignominy  which  Paganism   could   only  derive   from    its  own 
polluted    conceptions ;    the    com memora live    feast   of    the 
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Eacharist,  where  bread  and  wine  represented  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  was  believed  by  the  excited  imagination  ot 
the  valgar  to  be  a  real  cannibal  banquet,  in  which  the  body 
of  a  freshly-murdered  child  was  devoured  by  the  votaries  of 
this  "  new  and  horrible  superstition."  Even  Gibbon  him- 
self, speaking  of  the  Christians,  admits  ''the  impatient 
clamours  of  the  multitude  demanded,  with  irresistible  vehe- 
mence, that  they  should  be  instantly  apprehended."  This, 
then,  was  their  true  position  with  respect  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  among  whom  they  moved  ;  and  the  savage 
shout  of  ''  Christianos  ad  leones,"  "  the  Christians  to  the 
lioDs,*'  again  and  again  repeated  with  horrible  unanimity, 
seems  to  corroborate  the  statement  of  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, that  '*'  they  were  held  in  hatred  and  abhorrence  by  the 
luiman  race."  * 

In  thus  briefly  describing  the  position  of  Christianity 
with  reference  to  the  court,  the  schools,  and  the  populace, 
we  have  partly  fulfilled  the  proposed  design  of  considering 
its  relations  to  the  old  society  into  which  it  was  bom.  There 
are,  however,  some  particulars,  not  contained  in  this  enume- 
ration, which  nevertheless  deserve  our  notice.  These  we 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  exhaust.  One  or  two  must  serve 
as  specimens  of  the  rest.  We  have  already  said,  and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  germ  and  formal  type 
of  the  national  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  family.  In  the 
purity,  therefor^,  the  inviolability,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
institution  upon  which  the  family  depends,  is  involved  the 
character  of  the  national  life  itsel£  From  a  polluted  foun- 
tain none  but  polluted  waters  flow.  A  wrong  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the  relations  which  arise 
from  it,  vitiates  the  whole  outgrowth  of  the  society,  and 
finally  dissolves  its  coherence,  by  poisoning  the  very  flesh 
and  fibres  of  the  body  politic  This  is  precisely  what 
■occurred  in  Roman  society.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  earlier 

♦  Tacitus. 
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ages  of  tlie  Depublic,  marriage  was  both  more  elevated  ia 
uonceptioD,  aud  more  pure  ui  practice,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  ancient  n-orld.  Still  it  involved  a  principle  which 
was  sure,  in  a  more  liei^ntious  age,  to  biing  about  its  own 
corruption  and  the  dcmondimtion  of  the  State — the  prin- 
ciple of  inequality  between  the  coutractinn  parties,  a» 
evinced  in  the  entire  subordination  of  the  wife  to  the  Buttio- 
rity  of  the  husband.  The  roaster  of  the  ftimily  exercitied 
a  despotic  and  irroRponsible  power  over  his  children  and  hia 
slaves ;  nor  was  his  wife  in  this  rei^ect  more  favourably 
situated  than  a  slave  or  child.  Her  natural  instincts,  there- 
fore, towards  freedom  of  action  conld  only  be  indulged  by 
the  assumption  of  an  illegal  license,  which  being,  under  tbs 
circumstances,  immoral,  soon  led  the  way  to  real  immoi-ality  ; 
an  immorality  which  became  most  frigbtfid  licentJonsneEs, 
when  the  timid  handmaid  of  the  repnblican  household 
became  the  pampered  and  intrigning  matron  of  the  Empire. 
Against  this  view  of  wedlock,  and  the  relations  flowing  from 
it,  Christianity  entered  the  strongest  possible  protest,  not 
only  in  her  theoretical  teaching  npon  the  subject,  but  in  the 
actual  examples  openly  exhibited  to  the  world  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  family.  There,  the  wife,  placed 
upon  a  moral  eqnality  with  the  husband,  and  sharing  in  the 
paternal  authority  over  the  children,  offered  a  strange  spec- 
tacle to  Roman  eyes,  which  were  inclined  to  miwntetpret  her 
freedom  of  action  and  to  be  ofiended  by  her  personal  inde- 
pendence. The  residt  was,  indignation  mingled  with  some 
degree  of  disquiet  at  the  nature  of  the  new  doctrines. 
"  Christianity,"   they    scornfully  said,    "  is  a    religion    for 

If  the  pagan  mind  could  not  rise  to  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  marriage,  still  less  was  it  able  to  understand  the 
merit  which  the  Christian  society  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
attach  to  a  condition  of  celibacy.  The  qualified  and  con- 
ditional praise  of  St.  Paul  hod  been  exaggerated  to  a  degreu 
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which  iDflamed  the  imagination  of  enthusiastic  persons  of 
either  sex.  A  life  consecrated  to  Grod,  and  so  divested  of  the 
cares,  and,  in  some  part,  of  the  perils  which  waited  upon 
common  life,  became  the  favourite  aspiration  of  multitudes 
in  the  Christian  community.  The  veiled  Virgin,  the  de- 
sert Anchorite,  and  the  priest,  vowed  to  a  dosed  heart  and 
single  life,  were  objects  of  the  most  profound  respect,  almost 
of  adoration.  Their  examples  were  highly  extolled  and 
widely  imitated.  Of  this  the  Komtan  could  understand 
nothing.  It  contradicted  all  his  instincts,  aU  his  traditions, 
his  most  firmly-fixed  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  his  whole 
theory  of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The  first  duty  of  a 
Boman  was  to  supply  sons  to  Home.  This  was  a  principle 
which  long  survived  the  decay  of  many  cognate  patriotic 
principles  in  an  unpatriotic  age.  It  was  asserted  in  the 
'^  Jus  trium  liberorum  ;''  it  was  revived  by  imperial  legis- 
lation :  the  contrary  principle  appeared,  not  only  to  kgiflts, 
but  to  common  men,  mere  insanity  in  the  individual  and 
treachery  to  the  State.  Ajid  yet  this  contrary  principle 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  Christianity  of  the  age.  Its 
developments  were  then,  as  now,  most  important  in  deter* 
mining  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  world,  and  securing 
its  influence  oyer  the  vulgar,  by  separating  itself  firom  the 
sphere  of  their  ordinary  habits  and  ideas. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  a  modem  mind,  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  life  of  the  heathen  was  absorbed  by 
the  dramatic  representations  of  the  theatre,  and  the  more 
repulsive  exhibitions  of  the  circus.  Springing  cMnginaUy 
from  their  religious  instincts,  these  observances  became  a 
large  part  of  their  religious  system,  and  from  their  accord- 
ance with  the  most  active  appetites  and  passions  of  human 
nature,  eventually  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary existence.  But  in  the  process,  as  often  happens,  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  institution  were  forgotten,  or 
very  dimly  remembered,  by  the  nuisses,  while  its  external 
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B pleudo lira  ti eld  their  senees  in  eabjection.  The  character  of 
sucli  iustitntions  is  ever  a  faithful  reflex  of  tLeir  age.  They , 
act,  ii[]oa  popular  tastes  and  opiDionH.  and  are,  in  tuiD,  reacted 
upon  themselves.  The  drama  of  Elizabeth  and  that  of 
Cliftrles  II.  reflect,  as  in  a  glass,  the  "  very  form  and  body" 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  gi-eat  aiiti-Puritan  i-eacUon. 
The  licentionsnesB  and  cruelty  of  what  was  by  courtesy 
called  the  Koiiinn  people  of  imperial  Home,  called  forth  the 
butcheries  of  the  cireua  and  the  debauehery  of  ita  precinctK, 
and  theae  daily  scenes  of  lust  and  blood  fostered  and  fed 
high  the  horrible  instincts  from  which  they  Hpraug.  It  is 
quitfl  needless  to  pursue  a  revolting  subject  on  which  we 
have  already  eolai^ed  ;  but  we  cannot  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Chrintian,  in  reajwct  of  the  society  beside  Lini, 
nnleaa  we  fully  realize  the  abaorption  of  thia  society  io  that 
which  was  an  abomination  to  hia  eyes.  Nor,  again,  can  we 
estimate,  without  the  same  conviction,  the  strength  of  the 
aDtagoniam  with  which  the  Church  had  to  contend,  or  the 
almost  utter  hopeleaanesa  of  any  attempt,  upon  her  part,  to 
repress  the  evil.  It  was  not  until  ahe  mounted  the  imperial 
throne  with  Constantine,  that  ahe  aucceeded  in  obtaining 
any  authoritative  prohibition  of  the  most  ofienaive  parts  of 
these  celebrationa ;  and  even  then,  the  timid  tauc!  hesitating 
tone  of  the  imperial  reacript  ahow.s  that  the  resolute  aoul  of 
Constantine  himself  quailed  before  the  possible  effects  of 
this  interference  with  pursuits  to  which  the  multitude  were 
so  passionately  devoted.  The  feelings  of  the  Christian,  upon 
a  matter  ao  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  may 
easily  be  conjectured.  Yet  we  are  not  left  to  the  guidance 
of  mere  conjecture.  A  very  ^lingular  document,  which  still 
remains  to  us, — "  Tertullian  de  Sjiectaculis,"  embodies  the 
sentiments  of  at  least  the  stricter  teachers  of  the  Church 
with  respect  to  a  practice  which  waa  so  firmly  established 
among  the  institutions  of  the  Empire,  and  constituted  bo 
large  an  element  of  heathen  life.     The  "spectacles,"  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  "  fervid  African/'  originated  in  the  worship 
of  devils,  and  were  maintained  in  the  interest  of  devils. 
They  were  the  nursery  of  every  crime,  the  direct  contra- 
diction of  every  Gospel  precept  which  Christians  were 
bound  to  observe.  *'  Si  ssevitiam,  si  impietatem,  si  feritatem 
permissam  nobis  contendere  possumus,  eamus  in  amphithea- 
truoi."*  He  closes  a  passionate  denunciation  of  the  guilt 
and  cruelty  daily  displayed  in  the  theatre  and  circus,  by  a 
picture  of  the  spectacle  hereafter  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
great  and  terrible  Assize,  when  those  who  on  earth  had 
exulted  in  the  blood  of  martyrs,  should  be  seen  writhing  in 
the  penal  torments  of  eternal  fire.  This  is  painful  language, 
and  would  doubtless  excite  among  the  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  according  to  their  personal  religious  sentiments, 
repugnance  or  contempt ;  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny 
the  legitimacy  of  these  feelings  in  a  modified  form.  But  if 
we  ourselves  possess  that  charity,  the  want  of  which  excites 
such  natui'al  indignation,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
trials  of  the  Christian,  whose  religion  sits  in  high  places 
and  hears  soft  words,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  convert, 
who  had  seen  brethren,  children,  or  wife,  rent  piecemeal  by 
beasts  of  prey,  and  lived  himself  in  the  perpetual  presence  of 
the  axe,  the  torture,  and  the  fire.  Be  our  judgment,  how- 
ever, of  these  things  what  it  may,  we  shall  scarcely  fail  to 
see  that,  in  "  the  Spectacles,"  as  they  are  generically  called,  of 
the  old  Koraan  regime,  lay  one  of  its  strongest  contrasts 
and  antagonisms  to  the  new  faith. 

Another  Roman,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  heathen 
institution,  brought  out  this  contrast  in  an  equal  degree  ;  the 
practice,  that  is  to  say,  of  personal  slavery.  It  would  be 
altogether  untrue  to  assert,  that  dunng  the  earlier  centuries 
there  was  any  direct  interference,  upon  the  part  of  the 
Church,  with  the  institution  as  it  legally  sibsisted.  The 
touching  letter  of  St  Paul  to  the  master  of  Onesimois,  and 

*  Tertulliao  de  Spectaculis,  cap.  19. 
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indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  vbete 
tbej  approach  the  topic,  cootradtct  11117  t»ch  sappodtion. 
What  ia  Htill  more  decisive  of  the  qiicstioii,  ie  the  uadoubted 
fact,  th&t  Christian  propt'ietorg  of  slayea  did  not  emaotdimte 
them,  evea  when  examples  of  emancipation  were  verj  oon- 
mon  and  Teiy  popular.  It  ia  uo  leas  true,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  directly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  that 
bj-the  subtle  but  anre  opemtion  of  indirect  infloences.  the 
Church  eventually  accompliEhed  its  abolition.  The  moral 
equality  eetablished  by  its  law^  betweeJi  thoiie  ■who  had 
hitherto  been  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf,  in  the  daily 
relations  of  life,  ]>aTed  the  way  towards  that  eocial  ttquality, 
which,  however  imperfectly  realiied,  is,  after  all,  the  main 
distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  woi-ld. 
Once  a  week  at  least,  if  not  more  often,  the  alave  aat  beside 
hismauter,  joining  in  a  common  worship,  sharing  in  cmnmon 
privileges,  and  sensible  that  he,  too.  was  heir  to  that  liberty 
with  which  Christ  had  made  his  people  free.  Thus  the 
most  ignominious  stain  of  hie  hard  condition  was  wiped 
away.  He  was  no  longer  a  mere  chattel,  a  thing,  without  a 
place  in  the  social  scale,  and  without  civil  rights  ;  be  became 
a  man,  with  the  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of  a  m.in, — a 
citizen,  not  indeed  of  an  earthly  city,  but  of  one  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  Here,  then,  was  a  vast  social  revolution,  slowly 
fermenting  beneath  the  mass  of  moral  and  material  confusion 
into  which  ancient  society  had  collapsed.  But  it  was  a  revo- 
lution which  strucl;  at  tlie  very  root  of  the  whole  system, 
upon  which  "  tbe  cause  of  order  and  religion,"  in  the  im- 
perial sense  of  the  worda,  had  been  for  centuries  rendered 
sacred  and  maintained.  It  was  very  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
the  relations  of  tbe  Christians  to  their  slaves,  and  the  logical 
consequences  of  these  relations,  should  long  escape  the  scru- 
tiny of  eyes  wSose  sight  was  sharpened  by  jealousy  and  ieav. 
We  have  ali'eady  described  the  almost  ridiculous  alarm  wiih 
which  every  association  of  the  proletarian,  classes,  and  more 
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particakrlj  of  the  slaves,  was  regarded  by  the  function- 
aries of  the  imperial  government.  Even  Trajan,*  one  of  the 
wisest  and  calmest  politicians  of  the  Decadence,  carried  this 
alarm  so  far  as  to  regard  with  suspicion  all  guilds  (collegia), 
or  societies  o^  workmen,  though  for  such  an  innocent  pur* 
pose  as  the  extinction  of  fires.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to  have 
repressed  wedding-banquets,  and  other  meetings  for  domestic 
festivity.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the  liberal  theory  of 
Christianity,  in  respect  of  the  poor  man  and  the  slave, 
regarded  as  revolutionary  and  socialist  in  the  sense  with 
which  we  are  familiar  with  that  much  misused  term,  but 
Christianity  itself,  to  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  despotism,  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  one  vast  secret  society,  whose  ramifica- 
tions extended  ^om  the  most  distant  frontier  post  to  the 
metropolis,  and  fi:om  the  Catacombs  to  the  waiting-chambers 
of  the  imperial  palace. 

The  same  conclusion  must  also  have  been  drawn  from 
one  other  very  remarkable  social  aspect  of  the  time,  which 
owed  its  origin  and  development  to  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the  remark  of 
Paley  respecting  the  institution  of  hospitals  and  similar 
charitable  foundations  by  the  piety  of  the  early  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  we  are  all,  perhaps,  not  indisposed 
to  admit  the  inferences  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  flBu^t. 
But  the  subject  has  scarcely  as  yet  received  its  full  con- 
sideration, as  a  political  phenomenon,  with  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us,  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  Empire  and  the  age.  In  truth,  charity,  as 
taught  and  practised  by  the  Church,  was  not  only  an  un- 
known conception,  but  also  a  very  difficult  and  disagreeable 
problem  to  the  rulers  of  the  old  regime,  who  had  to  deal  with 
its  first  positive  developments.  An  accurate  investigation  of 
ancient  literature,  particularly  that  of  Greece,  might  tend  to 

*  See  the  correspondence   between    Pliny  and  Trajan,— Plin.  Ep. 
lib.  X. 
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show,  that  the  practice  of  public  and  private  charity,  eo 
far  as  it  related  tu  the  i-elief  of  poverty  and  pain,  iKita  not 
utterly  unknown  among  the  best  of  heathen  societies.  Bat 
heathea  sodety,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  it  in  imperial 
Rome,  had  greatly  degenerated  from  its  highest  type.  If  we 
except  some  vague  declamation  of  the  Stoics,  which  was  pro- 
bably itself  derived  second-band  from  Christian  Rources,  we 
sKall  find  nothing  in  the  literature,  the  state  policy,  or  the 
state  religion  of  the  Decadence,  wliicli  exhibits  the  slightest 
rocognitiou  of  charity  as  a  eoeial  duty,  or  the  most  trifling 
provision  for  its  jiractice.  Tbe  apectflttir  who  gazed  upon 
the  luagnilicent  assemblage  of  buildings  which  clothed  the 
«des  and  filled  up  the  intervals  of  tbe  Seven  Hills,  beheld 
temples  and  triumphal  arches,  porticos,  theatres,  libraries, 
and  brttha, — al!  the  splendid  nppliances  of  an  old  civilization, 
crowding  one  after  another  upon  his  eyes;  but  of  those 
other  buildings,  which  in  our  modern  cities,  to  use  the 
beautiful  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  "tower  to  heaven  like 
electric  conductors,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God," — of  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  asylums,  penitentiaries,  he  would  discover  no 
trace.  One  edifice  he  might  indeed  descry,  crowded  with 
the  sick  and  mwmed, — the  Temple  of  ^^Isculapius,  upon  an 
island  in  the  Tiber;  bnt  no  mission  of  mercy  had  conveyed  its 
occupants  to  tlie  spot.  Exjiosed  by  their  relatives  or  friends, 
who  had  become  weary  and  hopeless  of  their  cure — "  tiedio 
medendi,"  calmly  observes  tlie  historian,  they  were  left  in 
solitude  to  struggle  with  the  pangs  of  death.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show,  at  some  length,  were  this  our  special  subject, 
that  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  exhibited  a  con- 
trast to  this  inhumanity,  which  soon  most  powerfully  affected 
the  public  mind.  The  warning  addressed  by  its  Divine 
Founder  to  the  unmerciful,  evidently  bore  fruit  from  the 
earliest  times.  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  ;  for  I  was 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  yo 
gave  me  no  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ; 
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naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  sot ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye 
visited  me  not :  for  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me.**  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  heathen  recording  with  surprise,  the  zeal,  the  activity, 
the  self-denial,  exhibited  by  the  Christians  in  their  charitable 
efforts  to  relieve  dbtress.  "  Incredible,*'  says  even  the  scoffing 
Luclan,  in  that  curious  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  one  who 
was  once  a  Christian  convert,* — "  incredible  is  the  haste  which 
they  exhibit  when  anything  of  the  kind  occurs.  They  spare 
nothing  that  they  have.**  But  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able testimony  to  their  charity  is  that  afforded  by  their 
bitterest  enemy,  Julian  the  Apostatct  "  Build,**  he  writes 
to  a  pagan  priest,  *^  numerous  places  of  refuge  and  entertain- 
ment for  strangers,  in  every  city ;  for  it  is  a  disgrace  that 
these  impious  Galileans,  besides  their  own  people,  should 
support  ours  also,  while  ours  are  seen  of  all  men  to  perish, 
without  any  assistance  from  us.**  The  injunction  of  the 
emperor  was  very  politic,  and  very  well  justified  by  the 
facts.  The  Church  fed  the  starving  populace  in  crowds, 
whether  members  of  her  own  society  or  not.  We  hear  of  a 
Christian  bishop:^  who,  in  the  third  century,  supported  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  poor.  Such  a  man  must 
have  been  a  dangerous  subject  for  a  despotism ;  indeed,  8 
despotism  like  that  of  the  later  Csesars,  alarmed  as  it  was  by 
much  less  startling  demonstrations,  must  have  regarded  the 
whole  system  as  one  great  intrigue,  maintained  with  secret 
and  most  sinister  designs. 

Despite,  however,  these  grave  and  radical  grounds  of  op- 
position between  the  Christian  Church  and  the  old  society, 
it  was  long  before  the  latter,  by  any  overt  act,  or  open  re- 
monstrance, placed  itself  in  a  position  of  direct  hostility  to 
the  former.     No  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  poli- 

*  Lucian  de  Morte  Peregrini,  torn.  iii.  p.  836. 
t  Julian,  Ep.  49,  ad  Arsacium  PoDtificem. 
1  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  vi.  43. 
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tical  measares,  to  alter  existing  institutious,  or  even  to 
renst  necuUr  tyranny.  The  misaion  of  Chrutianity  was 
nnderatood  to  be  a  reformation  of  morals,  not  a  reformatioa 
dI*  laws.  A  conaiderable  time  elapsed  before  the  intimate 
oonnection  between  the  two  questions  -was  positively  as- 
serted, or,  indeed,  could  be  made  the  grannd  of  any  practical 
efforts.  A  patient  submission  to  osiating  authority  charao- 
certKed  the  Christiftii  in  the  luidst  of  liU  severest  trials, 
under  wliatever  shape  they  assailed  him.  The  apostolic 
injuuction  seems  \o  have  sisnk  deeply  into  his  liearC,  and 
regulated  his  relationi*  with  the  civil  power  : — "  Let  every 
sonl  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers-:  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God  :  tlie  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 
Whosoever,  Iherefore,  vesisteth  the  power,  resistetb  the  ordi- 
sBDce  of  God ;  and  tbey  that  reacut  shall  reoeire  to  them- 
Belves  damnation."  *  No  soldier  fought  more  faithfully  than 
the  Christian  for  the  honour  of  the  imperial  eagles,  by  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Rhine  ;  no  subject  more  honestly  contri- 
buted his  substance  to  the  oppressive  taxation  which  went 
to  swell  the  imj^erial  exchequer.  The  fact  was  well  known, 
and  was  not  without  its  results.  It  modified  the  measures 
directed  against  the  new  fu.ith,  and  obtained  for  it  a  tolera- 
tion, partial  and  fitful  it  is  true,  but  still  a  toleration  which 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  wel&re,  or  rather  to  its 
existence.  If  a  persecution  is  to  be  successful,  its  motto 
must  be  "  Thorough  1"  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  reli- 
gious truth  can  never  be  ti-ampled  out :  we  have  melancholy 
evidence  to  the  contrary  in  the  sanguinary  triumph  of  Simon 
de  MoDtfort  and  the  Catholic  barons  in  Languedoc ;  in  the 
massacres  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  dragonnades  of  Louis 
XIV.  ;  in  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ;  in  the 
relentless  persecutions  of  Protestantism  by  the  house  of 
Austria,  not  even  as  yet  fully  revealed  upon  the  page  of 
history.  But  the  imperial  pei-secutions  of  the  two  first  cen- 
*  Komana,  liii.  1,  2. 
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turies  were  by  no  means  **  thorough."  They  were  irregular 
and  intermittent.  After  the  severest  blows,  the  persecnted 
society  had  time  to  draw  breath  and  recover  itself^  though 
in  catacombs  aod  caves  of  the  earth.  The  great  Csesars  of 
the  second  century  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  a  singular 
hesitation  and  wavering  of  purpose  when  they  had  to  deal 
with  the  strange  phenomenon  which  Christianity  presented 
to  their  eyes.  When  it  appeared  as  a  political  difficulty, 
their  irritation  Vas  excessive,  and  their  edicts  stem  and 
sanguinary  enough  ;  yet,  in  the  execution  of  these  edicts,  a 
remarkable  tolerance  was  shown,  which  sometimes  assumed 
almost  an  official  chaiucter.  The  often-quoted  correspond- 
ence between  Trajan  and  PliDy  is  an  illustration  of  ihi& 
The  calamities  of  the  age  had  themselves  given  strength  and 
development  to  the  Christian  Church,  by  showing  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  rival  system.  A  period  of  distress,  humiHa* 
lion,  and  defeat,  found  but  little  solace  in  a  religion  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  pride  of  empire  and  of 
war.  The  woes  of  the  present  life  naturally  sought  their 
recompense  in  a  faith  which  promised  another  and  a 
better  life  ;  and  thus  the  Church  attracted  to  herself  the 
degraded,  the  suffering,  and  the  wronged.  But  it  was  of 
these  that  society  in  the  main  consisted.  They  became  Chris- 
tians, or  not  unfavourable  to  the  Christians,  for  Christi* 
anity  alone  brought  comfort  to  their  afflictions  and  hope  to 
their  despair.  In  the  mean  time,  it  had  lived  down  ca- 
lumny and  vindicated  its  claim  to  wisdom ;  for  the  course 
of  events  was  daily  verifying  the  prophetic  warnings  it  had 
given.  In  the  correspondence  to  which  we  have  referred, 
this  gradually  increasing  weight  of  public  opinion  in  &vour 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  seems  to  have  oppressed  the 
emperor's  mind,  and  to  have  embarrassed  his  policy.  He  has 
recourse  to  those  half-measures  which  assert  no  principle, 
and  never  bring  any  success.  The  rescripts  of  Adrian  and 
the  Antonines  are  conceived  in  precisely  the  same  spirit. 
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Marcus  Aurelius   Ehowed   greater  severity;   but  it  ma  i 
severity  limited  liy  esisting  laws.     XJpoa  the  abserrance  o^  1 
these  Le  resolutely  iuaisted ;  but  he  did  not  go  out  of  hig  1 
way  to  devise  new  acd  ingenioua  expedients  tor  extermi-  1 
nating  the  obnoxious  sect.     With  the  third  century  c 
real  persecution,  sweeping,  sanguinary,  and  relentless.     Bat  1 
it  was  too  late.     The  Church  had   by  this  time  acquired 
powers,  both  active  and  passive,  which  no  machinery  that 
could  be  now  devised  had  the  least  chance  of  extinguishing   ' 
Rome  was  at  last  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  failing  strength   j 
and  her  coming  peril.     The  astute  politicians  and  soldiers    I 
who  were  called  in  rapid  succession  to  adminbter  the  aSaira   ' 
of  the  Empire,  saw  no  hope  of  its  regeneration,  except  by  a 
revival  of  the  old  spirit ;  and  this  they  idly  thought  could 
b«  done  by  reviving  the  old  religious  traditions.     Of  these 
traditions  Christianity  was  the  avowed  and  victorioua  enemy. 
Against  Christianity,   therefore,  they  directed   their  efTorts, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  mere  casual   animosity,  or  even  of  fanatic 
rage,  but  with  a  steady  and  inexorable  purpose  of  extermi- 
nation i  and  yet  they  failed.     Chiistians  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  ;  they  were  marched  in  troojB  to  the  human 
shambles,  from  the  legions,  from  the  provincial  cities,  from 
the  offices  of  the  im])erial  e.vecutive,  from  places  of  trust 
and  dignity  iu  Borne  itself,  from  the  very  chambers  of  the 
imperial  palace,  and  stilt  their  number  was  inexhaustible. 
And,  what  was  yet  more  important,  a  regular  system  of 
Church  organization  and  government  had  sprung  up  ujion 
the  basis  of  that  world-wide  civil  administration  which  tbe 
Empire  had  so  elaborately  framed. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  in  those  localities 
menaced,  or  already  invaded,  by  the  barbarians  ;  for  in 
these  it  was  the  only  organization,  social  or  political,  which 
aurvived  the  disintegration  of  the  old  society,  Here, 
then,  and  generally  in  ail  places  remote  from  the  central 
power,  that  state  of  things  began  to  obtain,  which  after- 
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wardfl  univeraallj  preyailecL  The  officers  of  the  Church 
acquired  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  people,  and  gra- 
dually a  predominant  influence  over  their  minds,  because  in 
most  places  these  officers  had  sprung  from  and  belonged  to 
their  own  body ;  because  they  were  ready  to  aid  and  console 
them  under  the  fiscal  tyranny  of  the  goTemment ;  because, 
when  the  ministers  of  this  tyranny  gradually  disappeared, 
from  positive  incapacity  to  exercise  their  functions,  or  from 
fear  of  the  barbarian  sword,  they  alone  stood  in  the  breach 
to  represent  the  name  and  glory  of  Rome,  or  to  perish  in 
an  heroic  defence  of  their  people.  This  state  of  things,  it  is 
true,  was  but  beginning  when  the  old  Roman  party,  uuder 
Decius,  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ;  but  it  pro- 
foundly irritated  their  instincts,  and  impeded  their  efforts 
to  restore  the  old  pagan  spirit,  to  which  alone  they  looked 
for  the  salvation  of  society.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  vio- 
lence exhibited  by  Decius  and  the  colleagues  of  Diocletian. 
The  emperors  of  oriental  extraction,  as  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der Severus,  may  have  had — indeed  there  are  not  wanting 
facts  which  induce  us  to  believe  they  really  had — some  sym- 
pathies with  a  faith  whose  birthplace  was  in  the  East.  At 
any  rate,  they  were  inspired  with  no  fanaticism  for  the  old 
gods  and  the  old  worship  of  Italy.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
men  who  succeeded  them.  They  hated  the  Christian  as  a 
traitor  and  an  eoemy ;  and  could  the  sword  or  the  axe  have 
slain  the  religion,  as  it  slew  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
its  professors,  Christianity  would  not  have  survived  the  crisis. 
Their  opposition  was  not  confined  to  the  sword ;  they  at- 
tempted a  counter-revolution  of  a  spiritual  sort  They  set 
up  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  to  rival 
the  Divine  Founder  and  Teacher  of  the  Church.  They 
even  imitated  its  external  organization,  and  established  a 
species  of  parochial  Paganism,  with  priests  and  pontiffs,  in 
the  remote  districts  of  the  Empire.  Their  propagandism 
was  as  unsuccessful  as  their  persecution.    Diocletian,  wearied 
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ftnd  diHguBted  hy  the  fmitlesn  results  of  a  truel  poliej,  Wfl 
wliich  he  had  lieen,  from  the  first,  pereonallj  di^n«lii 
quitted  Sutue  for  ever  as  a  royal  residence,  and  thua,  I 
abandoDiog  the  field  to  the  Chris^tiaiiH  and  their  bishop.  ^ 
perhaps,  the  first  to  lay  the  foundatioiiB  of  that  e 
which  eventually  overshadowed  tlie  world.  Gnlerius,  his  o 
league,  the  real  author  of  the  greater  |jart  of  the  evil  i 
in  hb  I'eign,  attacked  hy  u.  horrilile  and  my^terioua  diseai^l 
<|uailed  before  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vengeance  of  the  ' 
Christian's  God,  and  penn«d,  in  language  balf-insolent.  lih\t- 
depreoatory,  that  celebrated  edict  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  practical  admiasion  of  Paganism  that  it  was  powerloM 
againat  the  rival  which  it  had  bo  long  endeavoured  to  crush. 
The  accession  of  Couatantine  inverted  the  relative  position 
of  the  parties.  Henceforward  we  oontemplate  the  pro- 
tracted struggles  of  HeathcniBm  to  arrest  its  owa  dovnftU, 
as  we  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  the  struggles  of 
Christianity  to  rise  and  emerge  to  light  Yet  there  is  one 
misconception  against  which  we  must  carefully  guard.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  Gibbon  and  others  of  his  school  to  re- 
present Constantine  as  the  founder,  almost  as  the  creator,  of 
the  Christian  Church.  They  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
imperial  favour  called  the  institution  into  existence,  gave  to 
it,  for  the  first  time,  the  solidity  and  cohesion  of  an  establish- 
ment, and  by  this  means  propagated  its  rites  and  doctrines 
throughout  the  £jiipire.  No  hypothesis  could  be  more  con- 
tradictory to  the  general  analogies  of  history,  or  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  ascertained  lacts  of  the  case.  This  is  &  state- 
ment which  is,  of  conrse,  valueless  as  an  assertion :  it  can 
only  be  sustained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  from 
which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  era.  Let  me,  therefore, 
quote  the  conclusions  of  one  who  has  made  such  an  examina- 
tion with  care,  and  given  us  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves 
as  to  its  enactnesB  : — "  It  would  seem,  from  a  review  of  the 
details  we  havp  p'hibited,  that  before  the  accession  of  Con- 
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stantine,  or  at  anj  rate  before  the  &voar  he  manifested  for 
the  Gospel  could  have  produced  any  effect  on  the  dispersion  of 
it  over  the  world,  it  had  established  itself  in  Spain,  France, 
Britain,  Germany,  Scythia,  Daoia,  Sarmatia,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  Ionian  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  Palestine,  and  the  bordering 
countries  eastward,  Mesopotamia  and  the  Elamites,  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
stretching  &r  inland, — the  testimony  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Fathers  prior  to  Constantine  bearing  witness  to  these  facts, 
— its  possession  of  these  regions  being,  no  doubt,  in  some 
instances  more,  in  some  less  complete  ;  but  the  whole  of 
them  covering  a  surface  which  would  bear  no  unfavourable 
comparison  with  that  occupied  by  Christianity  even  at  this 
moment,  America  being  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  and 
several  of  those  regions  even  fieur  more  effectually  occupied 
by  it  then  than  at  present."  * 

Constantine,  therefore,  in  no  sense  created  the  organization 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  in  no  sense  is  he  to  be  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  its  polity,  or  even  as  the  great  human 
cause  of  its  establishment  in  the  old  Eoman  world.  What 
he  did  was  to  supply  opportunity ;  and  the  material  assist- 
ance afforded  by  the  protection  of  the  imperial  name,  for  the 
further  development  of  an  institution  already  existing,—- of 
a  "  Christian  corporation," — "  Corporis  Christianorum,**  as  he 
himself  expressed  it  in  the  edict  of  Milan.  Probably,  also, 
though  the  story  of  his  ''dotation" — ''the  fatal  dower  of 
Constantine** — ^is  now  abandoned  even  by  Eoman  controver- 
sialists, he  considerably  increased  the  temporal  resources  of 
the  Church,  by  gifts  of  lands,  houses,*  and  moneys,  in  a  form 
more  correspondent  to  other  modem  bene&ctions  of  the 
same  sort ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  actual 
framework  of  the  imperial  executive  government  served  as 
the    framework  upon  which  the  ecclesiastical  government 

*  Blunt's  Church  in  the  Three  First  Centuriee,  ch.  x.  <td  finen, 
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was  conducteci ;  nor  coidJ  this  bare  been  made  valid  nad 
operative  witLoiit  the  consent  of  the  supreme  anthorit^. 
Tlia  pxisting  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire  were  adrairftbly 
adapted  to  the  [Hirposes  of  a  sptrittul  society  anxious  to 
avail  itself  of  the  readiest  means  of  iotei-communicatioD, 
and  the  best  method  of  locally  clasdifyiog  its  })eo]ile.  Tfaey 
wei'e,  therefore,  at  ouce  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 
The  seven  dioceses  of  the  old  ri'giroe  not  only  gave  their 
Dame  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  divi&tous,  but  the  limits  of 
both  exactly  coincided.  These  seven  dioceses  included 
some  hundred  and  eighteen  provinces,  and  these  were  maiie 
similarly  available.  Each  province  of  course  coutaiued 
several  cities  of  importance,  with  the  lands  attaching  to 
them.  These  were  called  rapoii.-iiii.  ur  jmrishes,  a  (Jreek 
name  pro|)erly  applicable  to  those  who  dwelt  in  proximity  to 
one  another,  The  Church  system  accepted  the  arrangemeat, 
and  has  peqjetuated  the  use  of  the  term.  The  EnglL^h  rustic 
little  dreams  that  in  the  use  of  this  ^miliar  word,  be  is  re- 
calling the  territorial  arrangements  of  that  forgotten  Empire 
which  once  ruled  the  world.  Yet  bo  it  is,  and  the  same  asso- 
ciations are  connected  with  all  the  great  officers  of  the  Church. 
To  the  parochial  cities  were  attached  bishops,  to  the  pro- 
vinces metropolitans,  to  the  dioceses  patriarchs.  But  the  real 
nature  of  the  change  introduced  by  Constantine,  and  of  its 
results,  mny  best  be  estimated — perhaps  can  only  be  estimated 
—  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  edict  of  Galeriiis,  just 
mentioned,  and  the  famous  edict  of  Milan.  In  the  first, 
Christianity  was  barely  tolerated  as  a  sectarian  superstition, 
and  that  toleration  was  so  evidently  the  result  of  terror, 
that  a  change  in  the  'emperor's  temper  or  cireum stances 
would  inevitably  have  restored  the  old  persecution.  In  the 
second,  it  was  placed  on  a  par  with  the  old  religion  of  the 
state, — not  gubsliluled  for  it,  according  to  a  very  common 
impression.  Chnstians  and  "  all  others"  were  to  be  jter' 
mitted,  in  all  liberty,  to  follow  the  religion  they  ['referred  ; 
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''  it  appertained  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  times,  that  all 
should  adopt  the  religion  they  liked  best**  (in  colendo  quod 
quisque  diligeret,  liberam  haberet  facultatem**).  It  is 
true  that  special  &vour  was  shown  to  the  Christians.  But 
this  had  reference  to  past  persecution  and  injustice :  their 
confiscated  property  was  to  be  restored,  or  made  good  by 
the  imperial  treasury.  If  the  actual  holders  desired  in- 
demnity, they  were  to  apply  to  the  prefect  of  their  province, 
and  their  case  would  graciously  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Christian  places  of  worship  were  to  be  rebuilt,  and  all  apper- 
taining to  them  guaranteed  for  the  future  against  spoliation. 
The  effect  of  the  edict  was  immense.  A  cry  of  joy  went  up 
from  every  comer  of  the  Empire.  Emerging  from  the  cata- 
combs, from  the  cemeteries,  and  the  desert  places,  whither 
they  had  fled  from  the  murderous  violence  of  the  populace, 
or  the  more  systematic  butcheries  of  the  law,  multitudes  of 
every  age  and  sex  crowded  the  towns  and  cities,  filling 
them  with  the  praises  of  the  God  who  had  wrought  this 
signal  deliverance  of  his  elect.  Upon  the  ruins  of  their 
humble  chapels  arose  edifices  of  great  magnificence  and  size. 
Everywhere  assemblages  of  bishops  were  to  be  seen  congra- 
tulating the  Church  upon  her  escape  from  past  perils,  and 
deliberating  about  her  future  fortunes;  everywhere  the  sounds 
of  the  celebration  of  the  divine  service  were  to  be  heard; 
everywhere  the  people  crowded  to  participate  in  the  divine 
mysteries.*  Nor  was  this  great  external  change  in  the  social 
aspect  of  the  Empire  unaccompanied  by  modifications  in  the 
character  of  its  policy  and  administration.  The  governing 
power  of  the  civil  society  found  itself  brought  into  the 
closest  relations  with  the  governing  power  of  the  religious 
society,  as  questions  arose  which  required  their  common 
action.  The  bishops  of  necessity  became  a  kind  of  privy 
council  to  the  emperor.  The  troubles  in  the  African 
Church,  and  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Constantine  in  the 

*  Eusebius,  x.  1,  8. 
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eioD  of  tbe  DoDatttit  faeresj,  dtfw  the  bonds  of  tliis 
er  still,  and  definitively  committed  the  SUM 
to  a  line  of  policy  determined  by  the  circumstancea  of  \he 
Church.  The  great  Ariau  schism,  and  the  council  of  Nice, 
comjileted  what  the  African  controversy  had  begun.  It 
wotjd  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  a.<4certam  the 
eiHj!t  nature  of  tbe  influenoe  which  this  fact  enercised  upon 
the  spirit  of  Bouian  legisltttion  and  government.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  B.  matter  which  can  be  treated  in  a  paren- 
theaia.  Indocil,  it  requires  a  more  enlarged  and  special 
examination  than  it  has  as  yet,  at  least  in  English  literatarv, 
received.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  it  must  have  acted  as  «  J 
stimulant  upon  tbe  imperial  mind ;  for  bow,  otherwise,  cut  I 
weaccouutfor  the  [irodigioua  activity  with  which  Coostantine 
panned  the  task  of  legislation,  even  while  hnrrying  throngli 
Europe  from  Constantinople  to  Treves.  No  less  tban  eighty 
"  imperial  constitutions"  mark  the  five  years  (315 — 321) 
which  followed  the  final  overthrow  of  Licinius ;  and  doubt- 
less the  majority  of  these  were  tinctured  with  the   new 

How  did  these  operate  1  Generally,  we  may  say,  in  two 
ways — by  mollifying  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  old  laws,  as 
manifested  in  their  penalties  and  pains,  and  again,  by  visiting 
with  retribution  a  class  of  offences  which  the  purer  judge- 
ment of  Christian  morality  found  itself  compelled  to  classify 
as  crimes.  "  The  civil  law,"  says  M.  de  Broglie,  "following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Gospel,  became  lees  rigorona,  but 
more  severe.  It  condemned  more  frequently,  but  punished 
more  mercifully.  We  see  it,  alternately,  as  one  or  other  of 
these  dispositions  predominated,  assuming  greater  strictness 
or  greater  leniency."*  He  goes  on  to  give  several  illustrations 
■  of  the  fact.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two. 
Capital  punishment  might  not  be  inflicted  without  tbe  con- 
fession of  tbe  accused,  or  without  entire  uniformity  in  the 
■  L'Eg]is«  et  I'Empire  BomsiD.  vol.  L  p.  297. 
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evidence  of  the  acciujers.*  The  condemned  were  not  to  be 
branded  upon  the  forehead ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  was  man 
created,  and  to  destroy  this  image  is  a  crime.t  A  special 
rescript  was  directed  against  the  horrible  practice  of  infisknti- 
cide,  then  common,  as  we  learn  from  the  terms  of  the  law, 
in  all  the  cities  of  Italy. :[  The  imperial  officers  were  even 
farther  enjoined  to  see  that  parents  did  not  cause  the  death 
of  their  children  by  neglect,  or  sell  them  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty.  §  Prison  regulations  of  a  humanity  hitherto 
unknown,  were  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  provinces ;  dark  and 
unwholesome  dungeons,  bad  enough  for  the  guilty,  were  in- 
tolerable for  the  innocent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new, 
and,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  multitude,  an  incompre- 
hensible severity,  regulated  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  It 
was  not  enough  to  forbid  altogether  the  common  custom  of 
concubinage  in  the  married  state.  *^  It  was  not  enough'* — 
it  is  M.  de  Broglie  who  speaks  —  "to  condemn  to  capital 
punishment  the  woman  of  free  birth,  who  disgraced  herself 
with  a  slave,  and  to  send  her  accomplice  to  the  stake.  A 
law  of  the  19th  of  March,  ad.  320,  passed  with  special 
reference  to  abduction,  enters  into  details  of  severity  whidi 
make  one  shudder.  The  seducer  and  his  victim  suffered  the 
same  penalty.  If  a  domestic  or  nurse  had  acted  as  accom- 
plice, molten  lead  was  poured  down  her  throat,  to  close  that 
member  which  had  given  utterance  to  the  evil  counsel.  The 
virgin  who  had  resisted,  was  disinherited,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  levity,  or  the  want  of  resolution,  which,  it  was  thought, 
she  must  of  necessity  have  exhibited.  No  compromise  among 
the  parents  or  the  guilty  parties  could  disarm  the  severity 
of  the  law."  These  were  important  changes  in  the  spirit  of 
the  penal  code.  The  revolution  in  the  civil  law  was  naturally 
more  slow  of  accomplishment.  In  this,  perhaps,  more  cer- 
tainly than  in  most  things,  it  is  not  possible  to  destroy  the 

*  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  40,  LI.  t  Ibid.  1.  2. 

t  Ibid.  ii.  tit.  27,  L  1,  2.  §  Ibid.  ix.  tit.  4,  L  1. 
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work  (if  a  thoiuand  yean  io  ft  siogle  daj.  Yet  Conatantilitv 
ill  repealing  the  extravag&nt  rights  tissigued  to  the  malt 
parent,  and  in  couferring  uffon  thejanior  members  of  the 
family  the  goods  and  chiitt«ig  derived  from  the  motlier,  BOC 
only  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Boinan  lav  of  property,  bnt  he  did  to  under  the  io^iinition 
of  Christian  ideas,  which  based  the  unity  of  the  &mily  apcm 
the  natural  affections  and  the  innate  sense  of  equity 
among  its  merabefs.  This  remarkable  change  in  law, 
respecting  the  family,  was  followed  by  another,  wbielt 
affected  DO  lesa  the  social  relation  of  the  sexea.  Celitwojr 
had  been  regarded  as  disgraceful  in  the  old  society,  becaiue 
there  it  implied  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  lirvt  duties  at 
ft  citizen,  or  a  life  of  epicurean  luxury,  almost  of  the  orient^ 
type-  Celibacy,  therefore,  had  been  visited  with  disabilities 
and  fines.  Bat  among  the  profeflsots  of  the  new  Ciith,  the 
same  estate  was  regarded,  as  we  have  said,  with  especial 
honour  and  affection.  Accordingly,  by  a  "  constitution"  dated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  319  a.d.,  all  the  penalties 
inflicted  upon  a  single  life  were  unconditionally  repealed. 
These  instances  are  of  small  relative  importance,  in  compa- 
rison with  that  which  follows.  Slavery,  tbe  great  plague- 
spot  of  ancient  society,  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  its  constitu- 
tion, to  be  eradicated  by  any  sudden  remedy.  It  may  be 
safely  said,  that  all  the  notion^  habits,  existing  institutions, 
cherished  recollections  and  prejudices  of  heathen  life,  were 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  tbe  existence  of  slavery,  as  a 
political  necessity  and  a  social  practice.  With  all  these,  the 
npirit  of  the  gosj>el  now  placed  itself  in  open  opposition. 
Constantine  could  only  commence  the  struggle  by  indirect 
efforts  to  limit  the  evil  itself,  and  mitigate  its  worst  features." 
In  the  first  place,  he  made  liberty  imprescriptible.  Not  even 
sixty  years  of  servitude  were  to  abrogate  the  rights  of  freo 
birth. t  This  was  in  the  year  314  a.d.  Two  years  after- 
•  Cod.  Jus.  tit.  22,  i.  3.  +  Ibid.  i.  Ut.  13, 1.  1. 
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wards,  by  a  rescript  to  a  Christian  bishop,  he  conferred  upon 
the  Church  the  right  to  liberate  its  slaves,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  congregation, — a  fact  which  indisputably  proves, 
that,  hitherto,  the  practice  of  holding  slaves  had  subsisted  in 
the  Church  itself;  and  in  a  correspondence  with  the  bishop 
of  Cordova,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  churchmen  to 
adopt  this  public  emancipation.  In  another  four  years, 
enactments  were  passed  still  more  favourable  to  those  who 
asserted  their  freedom.  Every  assistance  was  legally  afforded 
to  the  claimant,  and  no  lapse  of  time,  even  after  sentence 
passed,  was  allowed  to  operate  as  a  bar  against  his  claim, 
should  the  means  of  attaining  &esh  evidence  be  discovered. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  battle  of  Adnanople  had  dis- 
posed of  all  his  political  difficulties,  and  the  council  of  Nice, 
at  which  he  presided,  had  thoroughly  identified  him  with 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  that  Constantine  ventured  to  wipe 
away  that  other  great  stain  upon  the  life  of  heathendom 
— the  gladiatorial  games.  Indeed,  this  statement  is  too 
strong.  The  timid  and  hesitating  tone  of  the  imperial 
decree  cannot,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  be  regarded  as  the 
language  of  authoritative  abolition.  It  prohibited  the  prac- 
tice of  condemning  criminals  to  a  profession  which  it  inci- 
dentally stigmatized  as  incompatible  with  the  new  form  of 
social  life,  rather  than  in  formal  terms  forbade  the  practice 
altogether.  Still  it  was  an  immense  step  in  advance,  more 
particularly  as  it  was  made  by  a  man  who  had  himself,  some 
twenty  years  before,  indulged  the  populace  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  gladiators  in  the  circus. 

One  more  social  revolution  of  immense  importance  dates 
from  the  first  alliance,  or  union,  whichever  it  is  to  be  called, 
of  the  Church  and  the  civil  power — the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  as  a  political  institution.  Its  observance,  as  the 
result  of  a  religious  dogma,  is  a  diflferent  question,  which  it  is 
beyond  our  province  to  discuss.  But  in  the  year  321  A.D.  two 
imperial  laws  appeared,  which  prohibited,  on  "  the  revered 
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Aaj  at  the  Sun,"*  all  msnu&l  labour,  and  even  the  perfon 
of  any  civil  action  whatsoever,  exoe^it  the  manuioission  of  a 
alave.  The  aole  exception  in  favour  of  tlie  necessory  works 
of  the  agriculturiat  was  probably  suggested  and  justified  by 
similar  exemption  accorded  in  the  Oospel  to  him  n-how  ass 
or  whose  ox  had  fallen  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day. 

"  So  began,"  eloqnently  writes  M.  de  Broglie,  "  that  long 
Btroggle,  doomed  to  endni-e  for  centuries,  between  th«  in- 
veterate slavery  of  the  Old  World  and  the  liberating  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  By  the  two  constitutions  of  Constantiiie  (in 
fevour  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves),  the  Church  was  esta- 
bliahed,  in  a  sort  of  o£Gcial  patronage,  for  the  eniancipatioD  . 
of  the  human  race.  .  .  ,  The  sudden  abolition  of  slaverjr  J 
would  have  starved  the  ancient  world,  which  only  snbsiatad  1 
on  the  prodncta  of  its  labonr.  It  woald  have  thrown  npott 
the  soil  whole  populations,  without  guides,  without  reeonrces, 
and  without  the  power  of  governing  themselves, — multitudes 
of  human  beings  equally  destitute  of  the  instincts  of  the 
animal  and  the  intelligence  of  man.  More  than  a  single 
day  was  required  to  create  and  bring  to  maturity  that  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  self  and  for  others,  those  sentiments  of 
personal  independence  and  dignity,  which  enable  societies  to 
exist  by  the  free  activity  of  its  members.  At  this  solemQ 
moment  the  Church  accepted  from  Ood  and  the  hand  of 
Constantine,  the  task  of  emancipating  the  world,  without 
entirely  subverting  it.  It  is  for  modern  society  to  say 
whether  it  has  succeeded  in  the  attempt." 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  modifications  which  Christi- 
anity, upon  its  first  connection  with  the  imperial  ]>ower, 
introduced  into  legislation  and  manners.  Paganism  had 
received  iU  death-blow ;  but  such  was  its  tenacity  of  life. 
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that  many  a  convalsiTe  straggle  on  its  part,  and  once  an 
entire  revival,  was  witnessed  bj  the  world.  Constantino 
certainly  never  overcame  it  His  attempts  to  put  down  some 
of  its  most  obnoxions  practices  were  unsaccessful.  Augury, 
divination,  and  similar  rites,  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
popular  mind  to  be  eradicated  during  his  lifetime,  more 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  or  among  the  Pagani,  whose 
name  became  identified  with  the  old  superstitions.  Con- 
stantine  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  repeal  some  of  the 
more  stringent  regulations  which  he  had  passed,  in  the  zeal 
of  a  neophyte,  against  them.  Still,  when  the  legionaries 
hailed  him  as  Csesar,  they  implored  the  protection  of  the 
immortal  gods  upon  his  head  ;  still,  upon  some  special  occa- 
sions, the  augurs  observed  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and 
affected  to  inform  him  of  the  will  of  Heaven  ;  and  what  is 
even  yet  more  extraordinary,  he  still  himself  assumed  the 
title,  and  in  part  discharged  the  function,  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  or  high  priest.  This  was,  on  his  part,  and  on  that 
of  some  among  his  successors,  a  bowing  of  the  knee  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch,  a  concession  to  the  powerful  senatorial 
interest,  not  unlike  the  conversion  of  Henry  lY.  As  the 
great  £6amais  believed  that  Paris  was  worth  a  mass, 
Constantine,  in  all  probability,  thought  that  Home  excused 
a  sacrifice.  Hence,  at  Rome,  his  language  towards  Polytheism 
was  considerate,  and  even  courteous.  He  did  not  forbid  the 
old  ceremonials ;  indeed,  he  dared  not.  Once  only  he  rose 
above  this  timid  and  compromising  policy,  and  refused  to 
assist  at  the  secular  games.  For  this  he  was  never  forgiven 
by  the  Conscript  Fathers  and  the  still  powerful  &ction  which 
adhered  to  them.  Zosimus,  the  pagan  historian,  a  fidr  repre- 
sentative of  the  spirit  of  his  party,  heaps  the  bitterest 
reproaches  on  his  head,  and  ascribes  to  this  single  act  all  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  Empire.  Hence,  we  may  form 
some  slight  idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  and  the 
Christian  Church  had  yet  to  deal     They  had  to  contend 
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wilh  an  old  aristocracy,  rich,  influential,  and  felfiali,  who 
derived  a  large  proportion  of  their  wealth  and  power  from 
tlieir  official  conucctioD  with  the  old  religious  aystrnn,  it* 
priesthoods,  its  dotations,  its  territorial  poBsesaioiia,  ita  lavi^ 
and  costly  decorations,  its  vast  array  of  subordinate  miuiaters, 
clients,  and  slaves  Against  all  these  things,  Cou^ttantiiie 
appears  to  have  despwred  of  fighting  with  success  in  thdt 
ancient  stronghold  upon  Italian  soil.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, that  Byzantium  shoold  be  the  new  capital  of  CLristi- 
auity,  while  Rome  remained,  aa  heretofore,  the  central  Lome 
and  metropolis  of  the  ancient  liuth.  The  "  whirligig  of 
time "  has  brought  about  few  Btranger  revolutions  than 
the  result  which  this  determination  eventually  produced.  J 
The  abandoDotent  of  the  imperial  city  to  F^anJEin  made  i%  \ 
the  birthplace  of  a  power  by  which  Paganism  was  annihilated, 
and  the  fortunes  tbetnselvea  of  the  Byzantine  Church  and 
Empire  overshadowed  and  depressed.  But  neither  in 
Rome  nor  in  the  East  was  the  definite  suppression  of  the 
old  faith  effected  as  yet.  Two  clauses  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  which  enforce  the  abolition  of  sacrifices  and  all  similar 
superstitious  rites,  have  been  assigned  to  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine.  This  is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
mistake, — a  sort  of  pious  fraud,  prompted  by  the  zeal  of 
Christian  copyists,  who  were  anxious  to  antedate  the  triuinph 
of  the  Church.  Facts  and  inscriptions  prove  that  no  such 
edict  could  have  been  in  foree  at  this  period.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  proclamation  of  Julian  as  emperor  at  Paris, — a 
city  doomed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  more  than  one  apostasy, 
— resulted  in  a  counter-revolution,  which  for  a  time  undid 
the  labours  of  his  uncle,  and  threatened  to  arrest  the  poli- 
tical advance  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  ambition  of  this 
singular  but  able  man  to  rehabilitate  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
in  order  to  restore  the  glory  of  his  country.  But  he  was 
too  acute  not  to  perceive  that  the  old  Paganism  waa  dead. 
He  sought  to  revive  it  by  breathing  into  the  lifeless  form 
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the  spirit  of  a  liTiog  philosophy.  He  only  produced  an 
unnatural  monster,  whose  members  must  of  themselves 
have  collapsed,  from  the  want  of  cohesion,  had  not  his 
early  death  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  Yalentinian  and 
Valens,  who  succeeded  him,  attempted  at  first  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  rival  religions  with  an  even  hand.  Tet 
Yalentinian,  notwithstanding  his  professed  liberality,  tore 
up  one  of  the  most  tenacioas  roots  of  the  ancient  faith,  by 
prohibiting,  as  Constantino  had  tried  to  do,  some  of  its 
superstitious  accompaniments, — ^the  arts  of  sorcery  and  divi- 
nation, the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  other  practices  of 
the  sort.  This  was  to  inflict  a  fatal  blow  upon  Paganism, 
which  now  only  subsisted  upon  the  support  received  from 
augury.  Paganism,  therefore,  resisted  to  the  death,  and 
had,  though  the  fact  is  often  denied,  its  mart3rrs  as  well 
as  Christianity — an  indication,  truly,  of  a  marvellous  change 
in  both  the  spirit  and  the  fortunes  of  the  new  faith,  when 
the  Church  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  grasp  the  sword 
which  had  so  often  been  wielded  against  herself.  There  was 
still  material  upon  which  to  exercise  her  antagonism.  Two 
barbarous  authors  of  the  time,  Publius  Victor  and  Eufus 
Festus,  have  left  us  a  topographical  catalogue  of  the  build- 
iogs  then  found  in  Rome.  She  still  possessed  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  pagan  temples,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  chapels  dedicated  to  different  gods.  Among  them 
were  the  venerable  shrines  of  Mars,  Vesta,  Romulus,  Ceesar, 
and  Victory.  But  their  days  were  numbered.  Gratian  and 
Theodosius  advanced  far  beyond  the  policy  of  their  prede- 
cessors. To  them  may  be  ascnbed  the  definite  abrogation 
of  the  last  privileges  of  Paganism,  the  confiscation  of  its  pro- 
perty, and  the  denunciation  of  its  symbols.  The  greater  part  of 
the  work  was  undoubtedly  wrought  by  the  illustrious  Ambrose 
of  Milan,  who  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  the 
youthful  Gratian  and  the  warlike  Theodosius.  Thirty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  whole  edifice  was 
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visibly  cmmbluig  to  destnictioD  ;  Lke  altars  were  ov«rtbrowii^ 
the  tempW  dosed,  tlie  sacrifices  abolished.  These  two  men, 
of  a  thoroughly  Roman  type — Ambroae  aod  Xheodifsius, — 
ngOTom,  energetic,  and  resoiate  men  nnlike  any  prodoced 
fay  the  £a«teru  Church,  with  all  its  vast  intellecrtTinl  power 
and  local  advantages,  were  the  real  victors  in  the  iuDg 
atruggle  against  the  genius  of  ardent  Borne.  The  expiring 
cry  of  the  old  cause  was  raised  in  language  not  entirely  un- 
worthy of  its  proud  traditions,  by  Vettius  Praetextatiu, 
oonsut,  pontiff,  curial,  and  pn^t  of  Bacchus,  with  a  dozen 
tides  bendes,  upon  the  steps  of  the  CapitoL  It 
was  in  vain.  The  last  grand  man  of  Paganism 
disappeared.  The  world-^«nowned  rtatiie  of  Victory  wfaicfa 
adomed  the  Fomm,  the  symbol  of  iUime's  victorious  fortune^  ' 
was  displaced  ;  nor  could  the  cloquetit  pleadings  of  Symma- 
cbns,  nearly  the  last  maa  of  lett«n^  as  Tettins  wm  the  last 
statearaan  of  the  old  world,  effect  its  restoration.  The 
privileges  and  the  property  of  the  Vestals  were  swept  away  ; 
a  paltry  provision  for  such  of  the  pagan  ceremonies  as  were 
still  permitted  to  exist,  was  dealt  out  by  imperial  indulgence 
as  an  alms ;  and  even  this  was  not  fated  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. For  one  brief  moment,  the  expiring  flame  blazed  ap 
before  the  eyes  of  men.  The  semi-pagan  "  Protector"  of  the 
Empire,  Arbogasteti  the  Gaul,  placed  Engenius,  a  wretched 
rhetorician  of  the  old  tyj^e,  upon  the  throne.  Once 
more  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Jupiter  appeared 
on  the  ensigns  of  war ;  the  temples  opened  their  gatee  ;  the 
discrowned  Divinities  resumed  their  place  ;  the  blood  of  the 
victims  gushed  forth  beneath  the  augur's  axe  ;  and  Victory 
herself  arose  in  the  Roman  Forum.  Open  menaces  were  heard 
that  all  ancient  privileges  were  to  be  revived,  all  confiscations 
made  good,  and  the  Christian  churches  converted  into  stables. 
But  it  was  an  idle  vaunt.  Theodosius  was  already  on  hia  way 
from  Asia,  trampling  beneath  the  feet  of  his  victorious  armies 
the  idols  and  shrines  of  the  expiring  faith.    Eugenius  and  hia 
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people  were  not  the  men  to  resist  that  weighty  swonL 
With  them  Paganism,  for  all  practical  purposes,  fell  com- 
pletely, and  for  ever.     We  are  assured  by  Prudentius  that 
the  Senate  itself  was  conyerted.     The  conyersion  is  most 
improbable ;  the  oat  ward  and  constrained  pretence  of  it  is 
not.   When  we  speak  of  the  entire  downfall  of  Heathenism, 
we,  of  course,  must  only  be  understood  to  mean  its  public 
and  official  recognition.    In  the  dark  background  of  that  sin- 
gular age,  in  old  senatorial  houses,  in  retired  rural  districts, 
among  the  ignorant  and  turbulent  proletarian  masses  of  the 
Capital,  the  old  traditions  still  lingered,  with  the  old  tastes 
and  the  old  feelings^  sometimes  with  the  old  practices,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  still  mere  deeply  degraded  form. 
From  the  literature,   Polytheism  never  entirely  died  out. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  retained  possession  of  men's 
minds  until  the  birth  of  the  existing  century.     With  the 
last  great  poet  of  the  Decadence  the  accepted  mythology  ceased 
to  be  a  religion  and  a  reality,  and  became  a  species  of  poetical 
machinery,  a  repertory  of  ornament,  which  was  ransacked 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  still  displays  before  us  its  gaudy 
pictorial  •  beauties  in  the  salons  of  Versailles.     Despite  his 
obvious  efforts,  Claudian,  the  most  pagan  of  poets,  who  may 
be  said  to  be  "  plus  Arabe,  qu'en  Arabic,*'  has  been  unable  to 
cast  an  air  of  truthfulness  around  his  divinities  and  their 
dealings  with  mankind ;   his  most  sonorous  periods  fall  as 
unmeaningly  upon  the  ear  as  the  mythologic  conceits  which 
were  the  fashion  at  the  court  of  the  grand  ''  Monarque." 
The  patient  yet  surely  not  obscure  diligence  of  Niebuhr  has 
rescued   from   forgetfulness  one   strain   of  sterner  protest 
against  the  dethronement  of  all  that  constituted  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  past.     But  the  voice  which  raised  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  degenerate  race.     The  words  of  Maro- 
boduns  (Mehr-bode)  have  all  the  vigour  of  the  free  Teutonic 
forests  from  which  he  sprung.     It  is  thus  that  he  makes 
Discord  address  BeUona,  while   she  urges  the  goddess  of 
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Havoc  to  Bs<ukU  the  apostate  citj,  which  had  surrfliidercH]  ibi 

ADcient  traditions  to  a  meaa  and  upstart  Htiperstition. 

"  Let  fenr  her  BOaa  and  aeaikton  nppal. 

When  thou,  diemd  Goddesa.  Ihuad'nHt  at  tha  wall, 

Far  from  each  temple'e  hospitable  dums 

And  aheltering  slirme.  drive  forth  the  Gods  ot  Booie  ; 

No  more  let  holj  Vestn'fl  lirgin  choir 

Feed  on  the  nitar-hearth  th'  eternal  fire  : 

Mytelt,  with  Innehemii*  wilei,  ufar  will  chue 

The  nncient  mitDtiera  of  the  andent  race, 

Till  in  one  nndiwinguiflh'd  ruin  lie 

Faith,  valour,  tmlh,  nod  Roman  probity ; 

And  tbou,  great  God  of  8on^,  no  more  diapenu. 

From  lipfl  that  M»m  thee,  Attic  eloquence  : 

By  blundering  luuard,  not  bj  virtue  great. 

Let  foole  and  knavee  aanima  the  reinn  of  ibit«  ; 

Let  eftch  wild  paaion  of  the  gloatny  breaat. 

With  Init  of  luote  in  ita  fletce  unrett, 

Bftge  in  those  hearts  where  every  vice  hns  reign 'd. 

By  tUee.  O  Sovereign  Jove,  abandon'd  and  disdun'd."* 

Constantine,  therefore,  we  may  say,  elevated  Cbristianitj' 
to  an  equality  with  the  old  religion  ;  Gratian  and  Theodosiiu 

establiahed  its  aupremacy,  and  destroyed  the  possibility  of 
all  rivalry  for  the  future  on  the  part  of  that  Paganism  which 
they  degraded  and  oppressed.  HonoriuB  withdrew  even  the 
small  eleemosynary  support  which  these  emperora  conceded 

*  His  Marobodans  was  a  military  commnnder  of  some  eminence, 
uid  was  honoured  by  a  statue  in  Trajan's  Forum.  As  I  do  not  feel 
altogether  anaured  of  having  caught  the  menning  of  his  obscure  linee, 
I  Append  tlie  original,  first  publiahed  by  Niebuhr  : — 

"  Mdenia  nulla  tuo3  valeaiit  arcere  furores  ; 
Roma  ipsique  treroant  furialia  murmuraregea  : 
Turn  auperoB  terris  Htque  bospitn  nuinina  pelle  ; 
BomanoB  populare  deas,  et  nutlus  in  nria 

Veatn  exorate palleat  ignis. 

His  inatructa  dolie  paUtia  celaa  subibn. 

Msjorum  mores,  et  pectoni  priica  fugabo 

Funditua  ;  Atque  almul,  nullo  diacrimine  rerum, 

Spemantur  fortes,  nee  sit  reverontlft  juatis, 

Attica  neglecto  peraat  fecundia  Phccbo  : 

ludignia  coDtingat  honoa  et  ponJern  rerum 

Non  virtus  aed  casus  agat,  tri9tisi[ue  cupido  ; 

Fectoribna  sf  >i  detnens  furor  lestuet  auri  : 

Omniaque  hoc  aine  mente  Javis,  sine  numine  autumo  I " 
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to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith,  and  punished  by  heavy- 
penalties  any  officials  who  neglected  to  carry  out  his  edicts 
against  them.  The  arrival  of  Alaric  completed  the  actual,  as 
Honorius  had  completed  the  official  obliteration  of  Paganism 
from  the  old  capital  of  the  Empire,  destined  henceforward  to 
become  the  new  capital  of  the  Church.  The  scourge  of  the 
Gothic  occupation  swept  Home  not  only  of  its  wealth  and 
splendour,  but,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its  people.  The  remnant 
of  the  old  families  whom  the  sword  had  spared 
hurried  forth  in  a  precipitate  flight,  which  they 
were  never  again  to  retrace.  The  Christians  alone  had  the 
courage  to  revisit  the  scene  of  havoc,  and  establish  them- 
selves among  those  bloodstained  and  desolated  streets.  They 
alone  had  faith  enough  to  believe  in  a  possible  resuscitation  ; 
in  a  new  and  greater  destiny  for  the  ancient  Mistress  of  the 
World.  Henceforward,  Kome  became  entirely  and  unmis- 
takably, as  she  had  long  practically  been,  a  Christian  city,  and 
the  central  seat  of  a  Christian  power  which  was  soon  to 
dominate  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe. 

So  far  as  was  possible  in  so  limited  a  space,  we  have  now 
passed  in  review  some  of  the  principal  phenomena  presented 
by  Christianity  in  its  contact  with  the  old  society  and  the 
imperial  government.  Nor  can  we,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  centuries,  feel  indiffisrent  to  such  a  contemplation. 
"  Heirs  of  all  the  ages/'  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget  that 
we,  too,  share  in  the  glories  of  that  long  struggle  from  igno- 
miny up  to  empire ;  we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the 
men  who,  despite  the  overwhelming  physical  force,  and  the 
subtle  influence  of  religious  sentiment  arrayed  against  them, 
brought  out  the  obscure  under-world  life  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, victorious  over  the  tumult  of  pride  and  pageantry 
which  resounded  above  its  head  in  the  streets  of  Kome,  and 
led  up  the  persecuted  faith  from  the  catacombs  step  by 
step  to  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  great 
national  temple  of  Capitolian  Jove.     Nor  again,  speaking  as 
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ofin  cold  political  observer^  can  we  ever  Bufficientlj  admin 
that  marvellous  orgRnization  which  bouD)!,  and  finulj  Ii-^'ithI, 
into  one  aociety  and  one  discipline,  popiilations  diOTering 
so  nidelj  ia  race,  locality,  and  cnltnre,  and  combiued  into  no 
artiSciitil  unit^  the  men  who  vorshipped  in  the  splendid 
sfarinea  of  ByzsJitiun],  Antioch,  niiil  Alexandria,  trith  the 
rade  and  distant  barbariaua  who  saw  the  netting  sun  go 
down  into  the  great  cicean  of  the  West  Yet  we  should  fail 
in  that  truthful ness  which  is  the  soul  of  liistorj-,  were  we  to 
a<i«^rt  that  the  Church  of  God  came  forth  from  the  long 
conSict  without  scath  or  stain  ;  with  no  deut  upon  her 
armour,  no  s(iot  U{)0n  her  escutcheon,  in  all  the  rigid  parity 
and  simplicity  of  her  principles  as  they  were  first  proclaimed 
hy  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galileo  and  in  the  streets  of 
Jemaalem.  On  such  a  aabject,  the  prejudices,  the  interests, 
the  passions  of  men,  render  anything  like  a  dispassionate 
judgment  impossible.  Yet  the  difficulty  must  be  accepted 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  an  attemj>t  like  the  present. 
I  shall  merely  record  in  genei'al  terms  my  own  impresaiona, 
derived  from  such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  age  and  upon  the  men.  These,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
affect  no  more  authority  than  belongs  to  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  Church,  then,  appears 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history,  and  so  far  as  her  relations 
with  the  old  society  ai-e  concerned,  to  have  suffered  some- 
what, in  three  several  ways,  from  immediate  contact  with  the 
world  around  her.  In  the  first  place,  the  union  of  the  Church 
authority  with  the  imperial  government  to  a  certain  degree 
secularized  the  character  of  the  first,  and  removed  it  very 
far  from  the  original  ideal,  such,  for  instance,  as  we  see  set 
forth  in  that  striking  monument  of  genius  and  piety,  the 
"  Ci vitas  Dei"  of  St.  Augustine.  Secondly,  while  engaged 
in  the  difficult  task  of  coutertiog  the  rural  and  proletarian 
popnlation  of  the  Empire,  she  was  compelled  to  accept  a 
certain  amount  of  heathen  sentiment,  and  even  some  heathen 
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traditions,  institutions,  and  practices.  These,  it  is  true,  she 
modified  by  her  own  spirit,  and  disguised  under  her  own 
forms.  Still  they  existed,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  some  parts  of  her  system.  Thirdly,  the 
fusion,  so  far  as  it  went,  of  her  doctrinal  theology  with  the 
new  Greco-oriental  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  which*  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  rival  and  imitate 
the  growing  intellectual  influence  of  Christianity,  cormptedi 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  the  simplicity  of  the  (^ospel,  and 
stifled  its  development  by  a  parasitical  growth  of  erroneous 
and  fantastic  interpretation. 

The  first  topic  is  not  one  which  we  need  pursue  at  length. 
It  has  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  work  of  Gibbon, 
that  the  world  is  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  errors  and 
internal  convulsions  of  the  Christian  society  and  its  gover- 
nors, when  they  emerged  from  a  state  of  oppression  into  one 
of  authority  and  exalted  place.  Independent  of  his  natural 
inclinations  and  his  internal  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
religion  which  he  had  adopted,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
sincere,  Constantine  was  compelled,  by  the  strongest  motives 
of  policy,  to  advance  the  social  interests  of  the  Christians,  and 
to  give  to  them  an  actual  share  in  his  imperial  power. 
They  were  pre-eminently  his  own  party  ;  and  while  Paganism 
was  still  prevalent  and  powerful  in  the  senatorial  order,  in 
the  capital,  among  the  rural  populations,  and  in  the  army, 
without  a  strong  political  as  well  as  moral  support  from 
this  party,  his  throne  was  not  secure  even  for  an  hour.  But 
to  give  them  political  influence,  he  was  compelled  to  admit 
their  leaders  to  his  councils,  to  act  very  frequently  upon 
their  suggestion,  to  throw  himself  into  their  interests,  and 
allow  them  to  participate  in  his  administrative  measures,  as 
he  himself  participated  in  the  measures  by  which  they  regu- 
lated the  internal  aflairs  of  the  religious  society.  Hence, 
the  long  controversies  and  troubles  beginning  with  the 
Donatist  schism  in  Africa,  and  continuing,  despite  of  the 
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coancil  of  Nice,  up  to  the  very  liour  of  the  etnperor'ii  death, 
brought  ^ucbmen  aa  the  two  l^usebius',  Ariiis,  and  AUuuM' 
^□B  into  prominent  relief  before  the  ejes  of  tho  'world,  and 
secured  for  them  a  position  in  what  ve  call  "politics,"  which 
their  aspiiing  genina  knew  well  how  to  improve.  The  con- 
siderations which  influenced  Constaiitine  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Church,  no  doubt  affected  his  Buccessors,  though  in  a 
leM  degree.  But  by  this  time  the  leading  bishops  weee 
firmly  eatttblishcd,  ai*  the  leading  statesmen  also  of  the  Km' 
pire,  and  the  history  of  Ambrose  of  Milan  may  show,  with- 
out further  inquiry,  that  they  became  the  leading  indnencv 
of  their  times.  "  The  '  rapports '  of  the  episcopate  with  the 
Eucces!«rs  of  Constantine,"  says  a  very  able  and  ttvstworthv 
author,  "  were  almost  always  friendly  and  peaceable.  The 
Empire  never  dreamt  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  and  only  demanded  occasionally  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing the  election  of  biahops,  and  of  sanctioning  the  convoca- 
tion of  councils  :  sometimes,  also,  that  of  presiding  in  theni."  * 
The  main  result  of  this  jwlicy  waa  assuredly  a  service  both 
to  society  and  to  the  Church  itaeii.  It  saved  society  from 
perishing,  by  implanting  within  it  the  seeds  of  a  new  and 
regenerated  life,  which  it  could  have  obtained  from  no  other 
source.  It  aided  and  strengthened  the  Cliui-oh,  by  furnishing  it 
-with  a  platform  for  its  organization,  and  all  the  material  appU- 
ances  for  extending  and  perfecting  the  machinery  required 
for  its  development.  It  did  more.  It  gave  to  Christian 
society  the  invaluable  heritage  of  the  Roman  law,  with  all 
its  strength,  solidity,  and  authority  ;  an  authority  based 
upon  the  moBt  assured  principles  of  equity  and  the  practice 
of  a  thousand  years.  Few  nations  ore  without  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  thia  wonderful  work  of  ancient  wisdom,  under- 
lying, as  it  does,  so  much  of  their  respective  codes.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  how  was  it  with  the  Church  itself? 

"  There  are,"  says  M.  Cnpefigue,  the  Romanist  Historian  of 
*  Lennlnier,  Philosophie  du  Droit,  liv.  iii,  ch.  3. 
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the  Church, — and  if  we  quote  his  work,  it  is  not  from  any 
preference  for  his  rhetoiical,  and  often  inaccurate  language, 
but  because  no  one  can  doubt  his  extremely  ultramontane 
sympathies — "  there  are,  in  the  history  of  all  parties,  two 
periods,  two  situations,  entirely  distinct, — that  of  opposition 
and  that  of  accession  to  authority ;  and  of  the  two,  the  latter 
probation  is  frequently  the  more  severe.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  a  party,  whose  capacity  for  attack  and  des- 
truction is  admirable,  hesitates,  trembles,  and  is  lost  when 
called  to  the  direction  of  afiairs.  In  this  respect,  Christianity 
itself  seemed  more  suited  for  patience,  suffering,  and 
martyrdom,  than  for  the  duties  of  government.**  When  the 
Church,  under  the  early  Christian  emperors,  was  placed  in 
that  political  situation  which  M.  Capefigue  has  justly  de- 
scribed as  a  more  crucial  test  of  character  than  injustice 
and  oppression,  did  she,  or  did  she  not,  suffer  deterioration, 
from  what  the  great  medieeval  poet  of  Italy  has  significantly 
called  ^'  the  fatal  dower  of  Constantine"  ?  Doubtless  much 
exaggeration  has  been  employed  in  maintaining  the  affirma- 
tive, yet  truth  constrains  us  to  confess,  that  the  language  of 
Dante  is  not  without  a  certain  melancholy  justification. 

The  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  power  called  forth  pro- 
fusely, in  the  soil  of  the  Church,  those  noxious  weeds  of  pride, 
luxury,  and  wrath,  which  had  been  unable  to  germinate  in  the 
*^  winter  of  its  discontent."  It  was  ill  when  the  martyr's  crown 
was  exchanged  for  the  mitre,  and  when  the  hands  which  had 
been  clasped  in  prayer  alone,  now  closed  upon  the  persecuting 
sword.  The  introduction  of  physical  force  into  matters 
which  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  province  of  fJEiith ;  the 
furious  contests  into  which  doctrinal  controversy  had  deve- 
loped; the  spectacle  of  worldly,  intriguing,  and  cringing 
courtiers  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church ;  the  general 
degeneracy  of  life  among  the  lower  clergy,  and  the  numerous 
concessions  to  Pagan  feeling,  and  even  to  Pagan  practices, 
among  the  more  ignorant  converts,  as  well  as  the  corrupting^ 
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Uint  of  "  v&in  pbiloBopli^,"  too  evident  in  the  l«adiDg 
teacheiB  of  the  time — all  theee  things  mast  hare  led  eaitmt 
men  to  donht  whether  it  was  really  well  for  Christianity 
that  it  had  been  raiMd  from  a  daDgeon  to  lit    beaidc  ft 

"  The  change  in  the  seat  of  empire,"  writes  &£.  Capefigoe. 
"  fomiH  a  I'eTolution  of  immeose  importance  in  the  histdrr  of 
Christianity.  It  would  have  token  a  long  time  at  Kome  for 
a  man  to  purify  liimfelf  from  Paganism,  and  asmime  the  robe 
of  the  neophyte  i  at  Constantinople,  a  city  entirely  oew,  not  a 
trace  of  Paganism  remained.  It  waa  no  longer  the  martyr's 
tomb  which  served  to  sustain  the  sacred  mysteries,  but  Tasl 
altars  of  porphyry  or  marble.  Gold  glittered  everywhere,  and 
Coiistantitie  took  as  his  model  the  bibhcal  splendourB  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  The  biabops,  priestH,  and  dracons  were 
no  longer  dressed  in  the  simple  garment  of  linen  or  oocuse 
stuff  which  belonged  to  the  epoch  of  persecution  and  mar- 
tyrdom ;  they  were  clothed  as  the  magistrates  of  Gi-eece  and 
the  satraps  of  Syria  or  Persia.  The  bishop  bore  on  his  head 
the  mitre  adorned  with  precious  stones ;  in  his  hand  he 
grasped  the  pastoral  staff,  in  the  form  of  a  sceptre ;  his  6nger 
was  ornamented  by  an  amethyst  of  large  size  ;  the  dalmatic 
and  chasuble  were  of  siik.  The  priests  and  deacons  adopted 
splendid  ornaments,  rich  girdles,  robes,  and  tunics.  To  the 
change,  then,  in  the  seat  of  empire  may  be  ascribed  the 
origin  of  ecclesiastical  Inxury  and  Catholic  magnificence. 
The  idea  of  the  power  of  God  revealed  itself  with  such 
grandeur,  that  it  was  natural  to  crave  ailer  its  manifestation 
by  the  pageantries  of  worship  ;  the  splendour  of  the  altar  is 
another  homage  to  its  Lord."*  This  gorgeous  array  of  the 
external  symbols  which  indicate  temporal  majesty  and  power 
must  have  had  for  its  accompaniment  somewhat  of  the  self, 
reliant  pride  which  waits  upon  authority.     Nor  will  it  now 

*    Lea  quatiB  Primiera   Sifeclea   de  I'Egliie  ChritienDe,   voL   ii. 
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be  difficult  to  understand  what  we  meant  bj  asserting  that 
the  new  position  of  the  Church  exposed  it  to  temptations 
from  the  secular  and  political  spirit,  which  were  not  always 
resisted,  and  corrupted  its  primitive  purity  by  ti  mixture  of 
luxury  and  magnificence,  which  scarcely  befitted  a  society 
whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  whose  real  polity  was 
in  heaven,  and  whose  rule  of  life  had  been  to  '*  look  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal'* 

To  these  facts  we  must  add  another,  which  will  be  very 
differently  regarded   by   persons  of  opposite  opinion,  but 
which,  whether  unavoidable  or  not,  certainly  contributed  to 
introduce  the  secular  element  into  church  afiairs,  and  to 
place  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  subordination  to  the  civil 
government.      The  civil  governor  assumed  an  amount  of 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  even  in  the  deter- 
mination of  doctrine,  which  seriously  affected  the  character 
of  church   institutions,  and  even  the  personal  conduct  of 
churchmen.    Perhaps  the  expression  ^  assumed  "  is  an  incor- 
rect one ;  for  this  authority  was,  in  a  great  measure,  forced 
upon  the  temporal  ruler  by  the  battles  and  disastrous  con- 
troversies of  the  age.     These  could  be  appeased  by  councils 
only,  and  with  the  emperor  rested  the  right  to  summon 
councils ;  and  with  him  also  rested  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
siding in  them,  for  under  no  other  presidency  could  they 
have  been  conducted,  in  difficult  cases,  with  any  rational 
hope  of  success.     Independently  of  the  actual  influence  con- 
ferred on  the  special  occasion  by  this  office  of  arbiter  in 
theological  debate,  there  was  created  also  another  general 
influence  in  the  public  mind,  which  continued  to  invest  the 
emperor  with  those  attributes  which  he  had  only  accepted 
or  assumed  for  a  particular  purpose.     The  world,  wearied 
with  religious  controversy,  and   confused  with   the  noisy 
strife  of  sectarian  champions,  accepted  only  too  gladly  the 
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practical  solution  of  the  metaphysical  difficulties  wfaicb  ao 
imperial  order  pregoribecl.  This  wets  uot,  of  course,  the  caw 
with  the  leaders  of  party, — those  energetic  or  turbulent  chft- 
rsctera,  who  force  themselves  to  the  surface  in  the  stream  of 
historic  narrative,  and  by  the  commotiou  which  they  exc»te 
divert  notice  from  the  strong  under-current  of  popular 
opinion  by  which  they  are  eventually  bonie  along.  Bat 
with  the  masses  it  was  not  so.  A  strong  sentiment  of  the 
Bupremacy  of  the  civil  ruler,  or,  if  the  wonl  be  too  strong,  of 
his  dominant  infiuence,  grew  up  in  the  Koioau  world  which 
obeyed  the  Bceptre  of  Constantino  and  his  succeasorB,  and 
perpetuated  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  down  to  the  era  of  tbe 
barbarian  nationalities.  This  result  was  greatly  assisted,  if 
not  mainly  produced,  by  the  relationa  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror with  the  Episcopate,  and  through  it  with  the  inferior 
clergy.  Originally,  the  right  of  election  to  the  office  of 
bishop  rested  "cum  clero  et  populo"  (with  the  clergy  them- 
selves and  with  the  people} ;  but  in  process  of  time,  by  a 
turn  of  policy  familiar  in  ancient,  and  not  altogether  un- 
known in  modem  days,  the  emperor  claimed  to  wield  his 
authority  as  representative  and  delegate  of  the  people.  The 
logical  inference  from  this  theory  was  that  the  emperor 
should  succeed  to  those  rights  in  ecclesiastical  appointments 
which  originally  were  vested  in  the  persons  whom  he  now 
represented.  These  rights  were  at  first,  it  is  most  probable 
only  exercised,  and  that  not  systematically,  in  the  case  of 
the  great  patriarchal  sees  at  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, and  Rome, — those  splendid  prizes  with  which  the 
civil  ruler  was  enabled  to  stimulate  the  affection  or  rewanl 
the  fidelity  of  aspiring  churchmen.  Even  this  interference 
was  not  recognized  at  first  as  legal.  Gibbon  has  asserted, 
and  Hallam  indents  the  statement,  that  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  thousand  posts  were  filled  by  popular  election  ;  but, 
virtually,  the  emperor  appointed  the  patriarch,  the  patriarch 
the  metropolitan,  tbe    metropolitan   the   bishop,    and    the 
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bishop  tbe  sabordmate  clergy.  And  further  titill,  what  the 
emperor  did  at  the  seat  of  goTemment,  the  imperial  prefect 
imitated,  on  a  amailer  scale,  in  his  province ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  practically  speaking, 
ecclesiastical  appointments  were,  from  very  early  times, 
under  political  influence.  Whether  the  practice  was  evil  or 
beneficial  for  the  Church,  it  soon  acquired  strength,  and 
assumed  a  legalized  form.  We  find  the  emperor,  as  we  have 
said,  almost  of  necessity  constituting  himself  a  judge  in  spi- 
ritual matters,  or,  at  the  least,  appointing  those  who  were 
to  judge  them.  And  we  find  society  acqtiiescing  in  the 
poHtion  without  reluctance,  because,  in  an  age  when  spi- 
ritnal  questions  forced  themselves,  with  all  tbe  power  of 
novelty,  upon  the  conscience,  men  were  eager  to  accept 
from  any  source  which  seemed  authoritative,  that  standard 
of  faith  and  those  fixed  rules  of  practice,  which  the  spiritual 
body  by  its  dissensions  seemed  only  to  display  for  a  moment 
before  their  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  or  withdraw- 
ing them  altogether.  Very  soon,  then,  the  temporal  ruler 
assumed  the  managemont  of  church  legislation,  aud  the 
right  of  enforcing  its  enactments  by  pains  and  penalties 
of  his  own ;  and  with  the  management  of  church  legisla- 
tion he  widely  extended  his  own  prerogative  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  church  officers.  We  see  him  modifying 
at  bis  pleasure  tbe  artuigements  made  for  the  localization  ol 
the  Church,  subdividing  dioceses,  translating  bishops,  and 
raising  or  depressing  in  impoi'tance,  as  suited  the  interests 
of  temporal  policy,  the  cities  which  were  seats  of  episcopal 
government.  Another  advance  was  soon  made  by  a  claim  to 
the  right  of  investiture, — fruitful  source  of  strife  for  future 
ages, — the  right,  that  is  to  say,  of  placing  the  consecrated 
"  pallium  "  on  the  persons  of  the  bishops  at  the  time  of  their 
election, — a  significant  action,  involving  tbe  cltum  of  tem- 
poral jurisdiction  over  themselves  and  their  dioceses.  Under 
plea  of  the  tumultous  scenes  and  the  mischievous  disorder! 
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which  accompiiDied  popular  eleationa, — a  plea  onlj' 
abutidAQtlf  justided  by  the  &ctfl,->the  emperor  next  clai 
the  right  of  iioniinatiag  the  candidate  fur  ttrn  vacaat  se^ 
-whiuh  WB3,  of  course,  equivalent  to  appointing  faim.  Ccmgii 
iViiire  are  a  time-honoured  invention  :  they  wear  the  aspect 
of  LuGoiuiEteucj  :  upon  abstract  principles,  there 
difficulty  in  defending  them ;  but  then,  aa  now,  tbe  Churdl 
and  society  accepted  them  as  practical  safeguards  agUDiti 
evils  worse  than  theniselves. 

That  which  we  have  called  the  second  secalar 
of  the  Church,  is  iutiniately  connected  with  tbe  first.  This 
was  exhibited  in  a  disposition,  we  will  not  say  to  imitate 
tbe  observances  of  Paganism  for  purposes  nS  policy,  but,  at 
any  rate,  to  concede  something  to  tbe  old  prejndioes  and 
habits,  to  accommodate  to  a  Christian  standard,  practices 
with  which  the  heathen  would  not  willingly  part,  ajid  to 
retain  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  what  had  proved  so 
attractive  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  divinities.  "  There 
is  a  tendency  in  divine  things" — we  are  again  influenced 
by  the  same  reasons  to  use  tbe  language  of  M.  Cape£gue 
rather  than  our  own — "  to  an  admixture  with  humauity.  No 
sooner  had  the  Christian,  worship  obtained  the  favour  of 
imperial  toleration,  than  it  appropriated  to  itself  several  of  the 
external  forms  of  Paganism.  Disdaining  pomp  upon  princi- 
ple, it  was,  nevertheless,  well  aware,  that  to  triumph  over  the 
old  cult  in  the  imagination  of  the  mnltitude,  it  must  of  neoe^ 
sity  concede  something  to  the  senses  and  to  art.  Already, 
during  its  subterranean  life  in  the  catacombs,  it  had 
adorned  its  altars,  reai'ed  upon  the  tombs  of  tht:  martyrs, 
with  figures  or  rude  sculptures  which  represented  the  Cross, 
the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  Faith,  tbe  countenance 
of  tbe  Saviour,  that  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  or  cer- 
tain subjects  selected  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
Tbe  Christians  next  adorned  tbe  altars  them^selves  with 
natural  flowers ;  they  lighted  them   up  with  wax  catulki 
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nig;ht  and  day,  either  becaum  th«  cnBtom  t«kee  it*  origin 
from  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs,  or  because  the  lighted 
candles  present  a  qnnbolic  inii^  of  the  Etenial  Light, 
lighting  the  liring  and  the  dead.  Christianity  purified  for 
herself  the  pomps  and  processions  bo  frequent  in  the  mys- 
teiies,  eapeciallj  those  of  Isis,  in  which  were  carried  vases  and 
consecrated  baakets,  as  one  still  sees  them  in  the  f^yptian 
monnments.  If^  then,  the  new  Fiuth  kept  herself  austere 
and  divine  in  principle,  she  populariied  herself  in  tortn,  and 
penetrated  amoDg  the  masses  by  the  use  of  that  external 
pageantry  of  which  she  had  already  made  experiment  in 
the  violent  peraecution  of  the  unrelenting  Diocletian."* 
These  judicious  and  candid  remarks  might  be  confirmed  by 
illustrations,  which  the  eloqneat  historian  has  perhaps  not 
nnwilliugly  omitted.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Church  with 
difficulty  possessed  herself  of  the  affections,  and  subdued 
the  imagination  of  a  populace  accnstomed  to  the  senmioos 
beaaty  of  Greek  art,  and  to  the  splendoar  of  Roman  ritual. 
She  felt  that  her  own  poor  and  simple  externals  contrasted  in 
the  common  mind  most  unfavourably  with  the  magnificence 
of  the  Pagan  ceremonials,  and  the  pomp,  procesuons,  fes- 
tivity and  lavish  feasting  which  accompanied  them.  And 
,  she  also  felt,  that  the  doctrines  which  she  had  to  proclaim, 
were  little  likely  to  find  entrance  into  intellects  entirely 
absorbed  in  a  superstition  which  was  fostered  by  the  sight 
of  all  lamiliar  things,  and  had  become  ingrained  into  the  very 
nature  of  the  masses.  Tiie  wrench  which  was  to  tear  them 
away  from  all  the  ancient  objects  of  their  aSisction,  and  all 
the  constitnents,  bo  to  speak,  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
being,  was  so  violent,  as  to  threaten  &tal  consequences. 
Expedients,  therefore,  of  all  kinds  were  sought,  by  the  able 
rulers  of  the  newly-victorious  Church,  to  lessea  this  evil,  and 
modify  its  most  mischievous  results.  And,  if  in  their  new 
*    Lei  qoatre  Premiers  Sidles  da   VEgliae  dit^tienDe,   vol.   U. 
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position,  aa  aseDciatcs  of  the  civic  power,  they  descended 
somewhat,  from  the  exalted  Bpinttialism  of  their  oiigioal 
principlea  ood  primitive  coustituCion  ;  if  they  adopted  what 
may  be  called  a  temporizing  policy,  and  BubmitteJ  to  compro- 
mise in  what  they  considered  matters  of  practice  rather 
than  matters  of  faith,  tliey  undoubtedly  deserve  condenioa- 
tionfrom  impartial  justice.  But  what  geueratioQ,  what  socie^ 
among  their  successors  in  Church  administration,  ia  entitled 
to  sit  iu  judgment  upon  their  errors,  and  cast  the  firat  etooe 
of  indignant  reprobation  at  their  heads  ?  We  shall  not 
pause  to  argue  the  question ;  we  hare  now  only  to  deal 
with  facts.  Let  us  again  seek  the  testimony  of  a,  distin- 
guished member  of  another  Church,  where  the  language  of 
our  own  might  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  "  At  Rome," 
saya  M.  Ph.  Chfisles,  "  the  old  superstition  was  now  attached 
only  to  empty  forms,  to  the  indestructible  usages  of  lan- 
guage, to  effete  traditions,  which  still  feebly  dragged  on 
a  languishing  existence,  and  which  men  did  not  only  make 
no  attempt  to  destroy,  but  most  carefully  assimilated  to 
Christianity.  The  Temple  became  a  Church  :  the  Pagan  in 
adoring  Christ  thought  he  whs  adoring  Ajiollo,  The 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  now  began  to  apread, 
was  one  of  the  principal  expedients  employed  by  the  con- 
quering religion,  and  one  of  the  most  successful.  In  the 
eyes  o''  all,  this  new  idol  was  worthy  of  respect  A  woman 
bore  an  infant  in  her  arms :  mother  at  once  and  maid,  a 
symbol  touching  and  full  of  fascination.  Before  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  whole  of  idolatrous  Sicily  laid  aside  its  pagan 
jtrejudices ; — we  still  find  in  Greece  and  Russia  the  Fanagia 
more  venerated  tlian  the  Trinity  itself.  In  Spain  and  in 
Italy,  the  Virgin  without  stain  is  an  object  of  profound  and 
almost  pagan  veneration.  The  Apollo  on  Mount  Casino 
was  not  overthrown  from  his  altar  until  it  was  done  by 
St.  Benedict,  in  the  year  529  a.d.  The  worship  of  Diana 
"was  absolutely  maintained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves 
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,  even  up  to  the  eighteenth  century."  The  same  writer  goea 
on  to  sj>eak  in  similar  terma  of  the  northern  gods  worshipped 
by  the  barbarous  races  who  overthrew  the  Empire.  The 
effect  produced  by  their  mythology  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  second  part  of  this  inquiry.  But  we  may,  in  passing, 
assent  to  the  observation  that  the  gods  of  the  Scandinavian 
Pantheon  were  ^>sorbed  and  lost  in  the  confusion  of  practice 
arising  from  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  the  old-worid 
Paganism.  Thor  was  confounded  with  Jupiter,  Woden 
with  Mercury  j  and  in  all  the  primitive  literature  of 
Germany  there  is  a  ungular  mixture  of  the  old  Teutonio 
heathenism  with  the  gentler  inspirations  of  the  new  faith. 
But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  previous  qnestion  ;  there 
can  he  no  donbt  but  that  much  of  the  splendid  ceremonial 
by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  knowa  so  well  how  to  fascinate 
the  impressionable  races  of  southern  Europe,  owes  its  origin 
to  an  amalgamation,  or  an  imitation  of  the  most  familiar 
forma  of  the  Pagan  Ritual.  The  marvellous  masterpieces  of 
ancient  sculpture  and  painting  ;  the  purple  robes,  gleaming 
with  gold  and  jewels,  worn  by  the  officiating  priests ;  the 
long  triumphal  trains,  winding  their  way  through  festive 
streets  to  the  temples  of  the  immortal  Gods ;  the  varied 
pageantry  which  age  after  age  had  charmed  the  more  refined 
votaries  of  a  sensuous  fiiith,  and  subdued  the  superstitious 
imaginations  of  the  vulgar,  naturally  suggested,  or,  as  some 
say,  necessitated,  the  pomp  of  Catholic  worship  and  the 
beautiful  creations  of  Christian  Art  ;  while  these,  by  a  not 
unnatural  reaction,  produced  the  Iconoclasm  of  the  Isaurian 
Leo,  of  German  Anabaptists,  and  English  Puritans.  Yet 
iiniloiiitedly  the  feeling  in  the  mind  of  those  before  whom 
the  qnestion  waa  first  practically  brought  must  have  been 
one  which  it  is  very  easy  to  understand.  Shall  Heathenism 
offer  heanty  to  the  eye,  and  enchantment  to  the  senses, 
derived  from  the  material  world,  and  shall  not  Christianity, 
which  is  the  worship  of  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  the 
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Jjord  of  Nature,  be  enabled  aoder  due  modiScation  to  do  tlut 
gune  t  Tlie  principle  i«  perhaps  iudiepu table,  ;et  its  actoal 
application  is  accompanied  bj  an  many  risks  and  difficMiltics 
that  it  has  seldom  eutirely  suoceeded.  It  cannot  be  said  tc 
have  done  so  in  the  early  Church.  Among  the  many^  curiom 
details  of  obaervancea  adopted  from  Keatheuism,  numj  moat 
strike  ua,  who  have  the  means  of  appljiug  the  test  of  ex- 
perience, as  involving  a  perilous  approsimatioa  to  idolatry 
and  s\iperslition.  The  reiigioua  processions,  to  vbich  we 
have  already  referred,  were  a  reproduction  of  the  page&ots 
witnessed  every  day  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  when  some 
native  god,  or  newly- imported  divinity  from  the  Etiet,  was 
to  leoeive  esjjecinl  honours,  and  tte  populace  a  pleasing  dis- 
tniction.  The  celebration  of  the  Chriatian  feativala  wm 
frequently  determined  by  the  period  at  which  aome  popular 
pagan  festival  had  been  held,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  imper- 
fectly-established converts  to  the  loss  of  their  cherished 
amusements ;  thus  the  great  Feast  of  Christmas  was  un- 
doubtedly made  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia,  that  the 
Ldbertaa  Decembri,  as  Horace  calls  it,  "  the  license  of  the 
season,"  might  still  be  preserved  for  the  neophyte,  prole- 
tarian, or  slave.  The  decorations  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
churches  were  in  many  instances  suggested  by  those  of  the 
Heathen  Temple.  The  Basilica,  or  earliest  builcHng  in 
which  the  worship  of  God  was  conducted,  was  in  the  first 
instance  a  Roman  court  of  law,  and  subsequently  an 
imitation  of  it ;  the  mitre  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  heathen 
ornament ;  the  surplice  is  from  Egypt ;  the  altar  derived  its 
name  and  shape  from  a  pagan  antetype  ;  its  lighted  candles, 
even  if  they  originated  in  the  darkness  of  the  Catacombs, 
had  a  mmilar  precedent,  for  iadividuals  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  lamps  to  their  gods,  just  as  the  taper  burning  in 
honour  of  Saints  or  the  Virgin  may  be  perpetually  seen  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain  ;  holy  water  was  compounded  from 
a  heathen  receipt,  in  certtun  proportions  of  the  pure  element 
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tmd  salt,  and  the  meftos  employed  in  sprinkling  it  were  the 
game  ;  in  ancient  baa-relievos,  b  seen  the  boy  swinging  the 
box  of  incense  before  the  officiating  priest  of  Jupiter,  just 
aa  it  is  swung  in  the  perfumed  atmosphere  which  Rurronnds 
the  high  altar  of  the  Madeleine  or  St.  Peter's  ;  if  a  nimbos 
or  circle  of  golden  light  encircles  the  head  of  Christian 
saints,  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero  wore  a  crown  of  rays 
imitating  the  glory  of  the  son,  and  this  was  itself  in  imita- 
tion of  an  ornament  very  commonly  affixed  to  the  ancient 
divinities  ;  if  the  faithful  attest  their  humility  and  allegiance 
by  saluting  the  toe  of  St.  Peter's  successor,  a  similar  act  of 
obeisance  was  performed  long  before,  to  a  very  different 
potentate,  in  the  same  place ;  for  Caligula  accepted  the 
ceremony  from  the  servility  of  his  courtiers.  Classical 
literature  is  full  of  allusionB  to  the  practice  of  offering  up 
votive  tablets,  or  imitations  of  members  of  the  body,  exe- 
cuted in  wax,  aa  a  tbank^ving  for  an  escape  from  peril  or 
disease,  and  the  prejudices  of  Protestants  are  continually 
shocked  upon  the  Continent  by  witnessing  these  strange 
accessories  upon  the  walls  of  Koman  Catholic  cathedrals. 
The  right  of  aanctnary,  claimed  by  the  Christian  for 
the  interior  of  the  church,  had  been  already  extended 
to  tbe  fugitive  criminal  by  Pallas  and  Apollo  ;  the  shrines 
which,  by  the  side  of  the  roads,  and  at  the  crossways  in 
Continental  Europe,  display  to  the  wonder  of  the  stranger, 
and  the  adoration  of  the  peasant,  a  tawdrily  attired  Saint  or 
Virgin,  exactly  resemble  the  viales,  semitatea,  and  compitales 
of  the  heathen.  The  great  variety  of  religions  societies  and 
orders  which  sprang  up  in  the  Chnrch  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  precedent  afforded  by  the  colleges  of  Augurs,  Pontifices, 
Salii,  Fratres  Avernales,  and  others,  with  which  the  old 
mythological  system  had  rendered  her  familiar.  Monasticiasi 
was  doubtless  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  institution  of 
Egyptian  origin  and  semi-oriental  character ;  yet  it  hiid 
many  precedents  among  the  worshippers  of  he»then  divioitiea^ 
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BS  ia  clear  Irani  n-hat  is  recorded  tDCcemtng  the  I 
priests  of  DodoneAn  Jupiter  ;  tlie  Oalli,  or  priei^  of  Crbel^ 
anil  others.  Paguniam  bad  its  flB^-ellflnts  aud  its  wandering 
friara,  as  well  as  the  Papacy,  nor  was  the  moral  difference 
between  the  piuotitioners  of  any  very  great  importance.  One 
example  is  at  any  mte  coBspicuous  and  familiar.  The  beau- 
tiful little  shrine  which  crowns  the  height  of  Tivoli,  and  looka 
down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Arno,  as  they  dash  from  that 
picturesque  cliff  into  the  plain  beloiv-,  was  destined  to  have 
its  conoterpai't  in  many  a  lovely  and  unlovely  spot  ia 
Chriatianized  Europe,  where  tbe  life-long  sacrifice  of  those 
who  fed  the  eternal  tii'e  was  to  be  imitated  by  tbe  daughter! 
of  a,  more  enlightened  faith.  This  liat  migbt  largely  be 
increased,  were  such  our  object.  But  we  only  profes  ta 
indicate,  generally,  sources  of  information  and  reflection  for 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  dealing  thoughtfully 
with  the  question.  Our  narrow  limits  com[)el  ua  to  turn,  in 
conclusioii,  to  the  third  great  tntluence  which  we  believe  to 
have  o]ierated  unfavourably  on  the  early  Church. 

The  a|)ostolic  warning  against  vain  Philosophy,  her  seduc- 
tions and  ]erversion3  of  the  faith,  was  effectual  enough  while 
Christianity  dwelt  in  jilaces  which  Philosophy  did  not  care 
to  enter,  and  while  it  was  confined  to  persons  whom  Philo- 
sophy regarded  as  a  profane  and  vulgar  herd,  inaccessible  to 
the  illumination  of  reason,  and  incapable  of  apprehending 
speculative  truth.  But  when  men  of  higher  intellectual 
culture  had  accepted  the  new  doctrine,  the  relations  of  the 
two  parties  underwent  a  change.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  jmur  contempt  upon  its  professors,  as  Galileans,  atheists, 
sorcerers,  impostors,  impure,  child-murderers,  the  x-err  dregs 
and  o&conring  of  humanity.  The  witness  of  men's  senses 
proved  to  them,  that  a  great  and  living  [lower  had  come  into 
being  amongst  them  ;  a  [lOwer  which,  according  to  the  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  Hume,  had  found  the  fulcrum  which 
Archimedes  wanted,  and  which  was   enabled  to    stir  this 
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world  to  its  very  base,  because  the  local  origin  of  ito  motive 
force  was  Hituated  in  aaother.  On  the  one  bftnd,  therefore, 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  new  iaith  j  its  immense 
capacities  tot  endurance,  activity  and  expansion  ;  the  patent 
fact  of  its  success,  could  no  longer  be  disputed  or  ignored; 
while  on  the  other,  the  old  faith  woe  now  beginoing  to  be 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  affiiction,  and  was  found  unavailing  to 
furnish  consolation  or  support,  amid  the  immense  evils  and 
frightful  suffering  which  had  come  upon  the  world.  Philo- 
sophy therefore  was  compeUed  to  condescension ;  it  was 
compelled  to  dotice  the  great  moral  phenomenon  which  had 
grown  up  beside  it  in  the  Empire;  nay,  it  might  naturaUy 
hope  to  penetrate  the  secretof  its  wonderful  social  strength,  and 
avail  itself  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  But  on  theother 
part,  it  is  certain  that  the  more  cultivated  Christian  minds 
feit  keenly  the  reproach  of  entire  estrangement  from  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  letters.  They  conld  not  bear  to  he 
described  as  ignorant  of  that  old  Hellenic  worid  of  thought 
and  that  wealth  of  creative  genius  which  had  civilized  man- 
kind. Conscious  of  the  beauty,  the  sublimity,  and  the  purity 
of  a  taith  which  surpassed,  in  these  qualities  the  highest 
flights  of  heathen  intellect,  they  were  uaturaUy  impatient  of 
the  language  which  described  it  as  a  blind  and  stupid  super- 
stition.  It  was  easy  to  prove  the  negative,  and  perhaps 
the  leading  minds  of  the  Christian  Church  were  jirecipt- 
tate  in  their  attempt  to  do  so.  At  any  rate  these  causes 
brought  about  a  rt^pprodtemetU  between  the  two  parties 
which  was  very  singular  in  its  character,  and  very  singular 
in  its  effects.  In  those  interesting  and  ably  written  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Kingsley,  "Alexandria  and  her  Schools,"  this 
double  movement  is  very  clearly  and  graphically  described. 
He  has  also  discerned,  with  his  usual  felicity,  the  sub- 
stance  of  eternal  truth  whicli,  despite  of  its  extravagances, 
was  underlying  the  philosophy  that  became  the  rival  of 
Christianity,  and  gave  to  it  whatever  force  and  vitality  it 
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jinwnwril  Tbe  whole  <iiuvtion  is  r^av  of  the  hJgbeM  ia- 
ltit»t  and  imjiortauce,  nor  lias  it.  in  this  ooaolrj  si  latj 
ntUis.  received  that  popular  attention  whicb  it  merits.  Mid, 
tudeed.  if  we  are  to  have  an  binorical  Christian  liteistun, 
imperatively  detuiuida.  The  little  work  of  Mr.  Kio^tUr 
will  give  the  atudent  ao  opportunity  of  ocnrecting  some  o( 
tho  uisconceptions  and  ra^e  ideas  which  lie  fa&a  probsblT 
derived  from  Gibbon.  The  latter  does  not  oeem  to  hare 
understood  tfaitt  two  «cboo)a,  one  of  pagan  and  one  of 
ChriHtian  origin,  siniiiltaneously  subsisted  in  the  Egyptun 
capital,  ftnd  that  althoiigb  a  common  tendency  to  the  sfim 
Greek  Platoniam  gave  a  oommon  aspect  to  tbem  hoth, 
they  were  very  ditferent  in  their  genesis,  in  tbeir  funds- 
mental  principle,  and  in  the  practical  i-e«iU  of  tbeir  attempt 
to  develop  it.  This  Mr.  Kingsley  baa  very  astiafiutorily 
shown,  yet,  perhapn,  be  says  too  much,  when  he  decUres 
that  "  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  tbey  w-ere 
in  iDtemecine  stru^le  with  each  other ;"  and  he  oertainly 
undervalues,  or  understates,  the  influence  of  the  East  upon 
what  tliey  bad  in  common.  The  conquesta  of  Alexaoder 
had  brought  into  contact  the  doctrines  of  Greece,  Persia, 
India,  and  Egypt.  Greek  philosophy  bad  become,  since  tbe 
death  of  Aristotle,  gradually  more  powerless  and  effete,  and 
tbe  Megaric,  Pyrrhonist,  and  Cyrenaic  schools  had  done  little 
to  bring  it  down  from  the  region  of  words,  into  that  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  bestow  upon  it  a  working  &ith.  The  Greek 
mind,  therefore,  threw  itself  with  a  degree  of  eagerness  into 
the  mystic  teaching  of  the  East,  from  a  desire  to  refresh  its 
energies  with  the  traditionary  knowledge  derived  &om  the 
ancient  home  and  birthplace  of  wisdom  ;  nor,  again,  were  the 
Eastern  sages  slow  in  tbeir  turn  to  borrow  the  clearly-elabo- 
rated reasoning,  and  logical  forms,  devised  by  the  genius  of 
the  Greeks.  But  Alexandria,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
situation,  was  almost  of  necessity  the  s[K)t  where  all  these 
cults,  philosophies,  and  faiths  flowed  together  and  combined  ; 
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where  professors  of  Athens,  Syrians,  Jews,  Brahmins  from 
the  banks  of  the  Granges,  Chaldee  astrologers,  and  Christians 
of  Eome,  encountered  one  another  in  a  strange  and  varied 
intellectual  life.  It  was  an  epoch  of  eclecticism,  for  eclecti- 
cism was  now  the  only  thing  which  was  left  for  philosophy 
to  try ;  and  in  this  great  eclectic  effort,  Christianity  became, 
to  a  certain  extent,  involved.  Of  the  immense  number  and 
variety  of  its  sources,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
careful  classification  of  M.  Matter,  who  has  devoted  three 
interesting  volumes  to  the  subject.  He  indicates  an  original 
source  purely  Greek,  another  Indo-Greek,  another  Indo- 
Egyptian,  another  Persian  and  Chaldee,  another  Buddhist 
and  Chinese,  another  purely  Jewish,  another  Syro-Phcenician, 
another,  and  most  important  one,  he  finds  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  contemporary  Church. 

The  point  of  contact  where  these  systems  met, — the  one 
principle  which  gave  them  anything  of  a  common  nature  or 
name, — was  the  Gnosia,  or  "  divine  illumination,"  a  transcen- 
dental knowledge,  or  rather  ''  process  of  knowing"  the  truth, 
shared  among  the  fortunate  participants  in  the  faculty,  and 
denied  to  the  multitude.  ^^ The  belief^" says  M.  Matter,  that  the 
Divinity  had  manifested  himself  in  the  religious  institutions  of 
all  nations,  authorized  the  borrowing  from  all  quarters ;  but 
the  persuasion  that  this  manifestation  had  not  been  anywhere 
complete,  and  had  not  revealed  the  supreme  God,  gave,  with 
respect  to  all  systems,  an  equal  liberty  of  dealing  with  them. 
That  which  is  always  and  everywhere  at  the  base  of  Gnosti- 
cism, is  the  great  apparition  of  a  '  Eevealer*  of  this  supreme 
God,  ie.  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Christianity.  But  this 
dogma  received  among  the  Gnostics  all  the  modifications 
which  were  suggested  to  them  by  the  other  systems  from 
which  they  drew  their  ideas ;  and  so  variously  did  they  do 
this,  that  it  was  sometimes  the  Judaism  of  Alexandria  or 
Jerusalem,  sometimes  the  Oriental  theogonies,  sometimes 
those  of   Egypt  or  Greece,  which  were   mingled  with  a 
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ObriatiELn  basis."  Gnosticiam,  tlierefore,  iu  its  most  t 
(lentftlly  eclectic  form,  affected  to  place  itself  above  all  thaat 
systems,  and,  speakiug  from,  its  own  sublime  elevittioQ,  it  ex- 
plained to  the  Jew,  ibst  bi^  God  v/aa  but  a  subaltern  divinity, 
revealipg  himsell'  to  the  &vonred  nation  in  an  iinpeifect 
religiotis  law ;  to  the  old  pagan  Folytbeists,  that  their  mj'tliO' 
logy  waa  a  very  rude  and  inchoate  revelation  of  the  Divine  ; 
to  the  phUoiiopbers,  that  their  pbilosoj>by  vas  devoid  of  the 
mystic  ilUimiuisiix  which  alone  lights  the  aoula  of  men  to 
the  tnitb.  To  the  Christian,  its  language  was,  "  Yon  do  not 
comprehend  the  true  force,  the  inner  import  of  your  own  doc- 
trine ;  for  yourteaeheva,  blinded  by  ignorance  or  the  narrow  J 
national  prejudices  of  Judaism,  have  heeii  unable  tu  compre- 
hend  it  themselves,  or  disclotte  it  to  their  diaciplea."  Snch 
was,  BO  to  apeak,  the  high  ideal  and  typical  form  of  Gnosti- 
cism ;  but,  as  vie  have  implied,  its  theory  and  nature  varied 
as  it  was  approaclied  from  different  points  of  view,  and  with 
diffei'eut  antecedents.  The  common  notion  entertained  about 
Gnosticism  is,  that  it  waa  more  or  less  a  deflectiou  from 
tlie  orthodox  Christian  belief ;  a  debased  type  of  Christianity, 
to  be  classified  among  the  primitive  heresies.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ioexact.  It  waa  an  immense  collection  of  philosophical 
systems  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  worhl.  and  containing, 
no  doubt,  Christian  elements  among  the  rest ;  but  these 
were  overlain  and  smothered  by  the  incumbent  mass  of 
mysticism  and  elaborate  speculation  which  its  all-embracin" 
eclecticism  comprised. 

To  separate  these  elements,  distinguish,  and  classif3- 
tliem,  would  require  a  separate  work, — a  work  which  the 
labours  of  Slosheim  have  by  no  means  rendered  unneces- 
sary. Our  own  notice  of  the  subject  must  be  brief  indeed. 
With  Oriental  speculation,  its  schools  and  disciples,  we  have 
here  nothing  to  do.  But  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  if  we  make  a  few  I'emarks  us  to  the  effect  of  the 
Gzioatic  spirit  and  teaching  upon  the  established  religion  and 
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[iluIosopLy  of  the  Boman  empire  at  the  time  when  Christi- 
anity became  a  recognized  fact,  and  also  as  to  its  effect  upon 
ClirJBtianity  itself 

Tlie  real  religion  of  old  Rome,  in  its  mythological 
form,  liad  perished  beneath  a  series  of  asaanlts  more  or 
less  avowedly  hostile.  First  came  its  syncretism  with  the 
Greek  systems  ;  a  syncretism  tatal  to  the  Italian  Divinities, 
so  different  in  their  rural  simplicity  from  the  more  biil- 
liant  and  artificial  creations  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  The 
next  inroad  was  that  of  the  Greek  philosophical  schools, 
which  had  naturally  the  effect  of  a  strong  rationalizing 
movenient ;  and  this  was  brought  to  a  disastrous  climax  by 
the  widely- welcomed  introduction  of  the  Epicurean  physical 
system,  and  its  practical  action  upon  social  life,  so  deeply 
lamented  by  Cicera  There  was,  however,  yet  "  a  lower 
deep,''  already  noticed  in  these  ])ages ;  a  polluted  tide  of 
Oriental  superstitions  poured  into  Rome,  and  thoroughly 
infected  her  moi-al  being.  The  result,  among  rational  and 
inquiring  men,  was  an  era  of  scepticism,  like  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  Frencli  revolution,  and  of  which  we  have  a  lepre- 
sentative  in  the  scofGng  Lucian,  who  has  been  not  inaptly 
called  the  Yoltaire  of  the  Decadence.  Between  the  two 
abysses  of  Atheism  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  utterly  debased 
and  debasing  Superstition  on  th«  other.  Gnosticism  for  the 
time  being  offered  to  the  ancient  Heathenism  a  ground  upon 
which  it  might  repose.  In  the  effort  to  maintain  itself  under 
this  altered  aspect,  it  abandoned  much  of  its  original  cha- 
racter, and  accepted  much  that  was  alien  from  it.  Heathenism, 
I  say,  casting  aside  the  slough  of  the  old  sensualism,  appeared 
before  the  world  in  a  new  and  glittering  guise,  as  philosophic, 
super-sensuous,  and  mysticaL  It  discarded  the  more  grosa 
attributes  of  Its  earlier  form,  and  elaborated  a  sjiecies  of  re- 
fined Pantheism,  replete  with  mystic  meanings, and  dependent 
upon  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  its  primitive  traditions. 
The  vague  shadow  of  a  Supreme  Being  replaced  the  Zeus  of 
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Homer,  father  of  Gods  aod  nieii,  &Dd  Capitoli&n  Jove,  the 
tutelary  guardian  of  tbe  children  and  fortUDes  of  Rome.  A 
crowd  of  auboi'dliiate  povera  arose  inateud  of  tbe  legendary 
gods  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Allegory  suppiied  the  pt&ce  at 
the  accepted  traditionary  accoimts  of  their  birtb,  iiututv, 
ftnd  functions.  Deuonology  superseded  Folytbeiera,  tboiigli 
it  taxsst  be  admitted  without  any  very  material  advamag*  to 
the  recipients;  and  a  meaning  hitherto  latent  was  det«ct«d 
in  the  ancient  fitith  and  its  rehgions  rites.  Upon  the  dis- 
covery Via  btiilb  up  an  ingenious  Bynibolisu,  which  nnplojed, 
if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  intellect,  and  made  shift  to  exhibit 
the  outward  fonn,  though  it  could  not  engender  the  irorkiog; 
qualities  of  a  Faith.  This  it  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  and, 
firom  the  nature  of  the  case,  did  not  poasen  the  me«iis  to  da 
But  on  this  failure  and  its  causes  we  shall  have  a  few  words 
to  say  in  conclusion. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  was  the  form  and  method 
under  which  Christianity  approached  tbe  same  point  ? 
The  more  cultivated  ciaaa  of  Christian  minds,  impatient, 
aa  has  been  said,  of  their  alienation  from  the  whole  world 
of  secular  knowledge,  and  haunted  by  the  conviction 
that  goodness,  trvith,  and  beauty,  wherever  found,  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  had  by  this 
time  come  to  regard  the  intellectual  product  of  former 
agea  in  a  very  different  way  from  their  unlettered  predeces- 
sors. The  writings  of  the  Christian  Apologists,  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  second  stage  of  the  Christian  society,  are 
full  of  expressions  which  it  is  easy  for  a  disingenuous  mind 
like  that  of  Gibbon  to  abuse.  The  often-repeated  expr«s- 
sion  of  one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  spirit 
of  all  "  What  is  Plato,"  asks  Numenius,  ■'  but  Moses  talk- 
ing Greek  1 "  "  The  source  of  all  wisdom,  they  said,  ha*  ever 
been  the  same.  That  which  has  hitherto  exbted  in  the 
heathen  world  was  either  a  pale  reflex  or  faint  anticipation 
of  the  real  intellectual  illumination,  the  yvuait,  or  transcen- 
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dental  knowledge  which  we  have  at  last  received  Christi- 
anity contains  all  the  truth  which  philosophy  ever  contained, 
and  very  much  more  beside.  Wise  men  of  old,  of  every  land 
and  time,  spoke  by  the  spirit  of  Grod,  but  it  was  often  with 
an  uncertain  and  stammering  utterance.  The  intellectual 
discoveries,  the  large  conceptions  of  which  you  philosophers 
boast,  were  partial  revelations  of  the  truth  which  we  are  now 
commissioned  to  teach  in  its  full  revelation.  Philosophy  was 
a  very  imperfect  Christianity;  Christianity  Ls  philosophy 
in  a  perfect  form,  purified  by  the  interference  of  God's  own 
personal  agency,  and  completed  by  an  entire  unveiling  of 
His  nature,  of  His  relation  to  man,  and  of  man's  relation  to 
Him." 

No  system,  such  is  the  prodigious  force  of  man's 
mental  activity,  be  it  philosophical  or  religious,  can  entirely 
stifle  development  from  within,  or  entirely  resist  influences 
from  without.  In  the  life  of  a  religion,  as  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  stagnation  is  death.  Not  only  does  it  modify  those 
portions  which  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  its  own  creation, 
but  even  those  truths  revealed  and  received  from  a  higher 
source,  are  ever  exhibiting  new  aspects  of  themselves, 
entering  into  new  combinations,  and  disclosing  their  adapta- 
tion to  new  phases  of  intellectual  and  social  life.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  idle  to  believe  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
second  century  could,  or  ought  to  have  been  so  crystallized 
into  a  fixed  form,  that  the  immense  and  varied  movement  of 
the  human  mind  around  it  should  have  been  entirely  without 
modifying  influence  upon  its  character.  But  the  question 
as  to  the  influence  of  Gnosticism  upon  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, must  be  reduced  to  more  precision  before  it 
can  be  answered.  Is  it  meant  that  Christianity  borrowed 
any  purely  Gnostic  doctrine,  belonging  to  Gnosticism,  and 
not  to  herself^  and,  after  the  appropriation,  adopted  it  into 
her  system  ?  Or  is  it  meant  that  Christianity  and  Gnosti- 
cism severally  derived  anything  from  a  third  source,  which 
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waa  originally  indei-^mlent  of  both?  Or.  finally,  »n  th«« 
questions  to  be  generally  answered  in  the  negative  I  oad  wi» 
it  a  universal  tendency  towards  niysticism  and  theologiol 
speculation,  bora  of  the  time,  and  affectiug  all  forms  of  iU 
intellectual  life,  which  acted  upon  both  one  and  the  other, 
though  in  a  manner  conformable  nith  their  separate  natuiei 
and  objects  1  Upon  a  careful  examiiia.tion,  the  last  snppoei- 
tion  will  appeat'  to  be  the  most  correcL  The  Roman  or 
Latin  echool  rejected  Gnosticism  altogether.  The  schooU  of 
Aliica  were  divided  :  those  under  Homun  influence  followed 
the  Hontau  ]>raclice  ;  those  mora  nearly  connected  with 
Greece  yielded  in  some  degree  to  a  tendency  so  eminently 
Greek  at  all  times,  hut  now  more  than  erer  dcvc]o]ied  bv 
the  contact  of  Oriental  mysticism.  Keither,  aa  some  may 
suppose,  was  the  language  of  Scripture  such  as  clearly  to 
forbid  and  render  impossible  any  infusion  of  the  Gnostic 
spirit.  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  condemns,  in  distinct  terms, 
the  ycuo-ic,  "  falsely  so  called,"  yet  sufficient  commendation  of 
the  real  yyiiai^  njay  be  tbund  in  the  apostolic  epistles  to  en- 
courage inclinations  already  directed  towards  it.  Xor  was 
the  Christianized  adaptation  of  the  Gnostic  technology  in 
the  Gas])el  of  St.  John  witliout  a  similar  influence.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  more  than  once  of  the  yvuatQ  in  a  manner 
open  to  misinterpretation  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
mi^nterpret.  He  says  there  is  a  yrwo-ic,  though  none  but 
Christians  possess  it.  He  recommends  the  yvum-ifoc  /Ji'or,  or 
life  of  transcendental  "  knowing"  as  a  fit  model  of  the  Chris- 
tian  life.  But  such  expressions  do  not  make  him  a  Gnostic, 
any  more  than  the  semi-Flatonist  expressions  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  make  the  Evangelist  a  Neo- 
Flatonist.  Eusebius  again,  no  less  than  Clement,  recognizes 
yviSiTic  as  the  gift  and  cbai-acteristic  of  the  Christian  life. 
Indeed,  he  represents  it  almost  as  equivalent  to  Divine  revela- 
tion, and  declares  that  it  was  commimicated  to  men  by  Jeans 
Christ.     But,  perhaps,  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  uoe 
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of  Gnostic  language  is  to  be  found  in  one  whose  name,  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  strange  to  most  English  ears. 
But  the  story  of  the  maiden  teacher  and  philosopher  of 
Alexandria,  so  gracefully  told  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  has  ren- 
dered Synesius  familiar  to  an  English  public  as  Hypatia's 
friend.  In  his  hymns  he  adopts  language  so  thoroughly 
Gnostic,  that  even  M.  Matter,  who  most  strongly  maintains 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  dogma,  notwithstanding  its  occa- 
sionally equivocal  expression,  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  author, 
would  probably  imagine  the  whole  to  be  the  work  of  a 
Valentinian  heretic.  Yet,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  no 
Gnostic  would  ever  have  accepted  the  words  of  Synesius 
in  the  sense  which  he  himself  attached  to  them  ;  no  Gnostic 
would  ever  have  accepted  the  worthy  bishop  of  Ptolemais 
as  a  co-disciple  and  brother  of  the  philosophic  guild.  He 
was  a  Platonist,  and  a  friend  of  the  great  Platonist  teacher 
of  the  age,  with  whom  he  reciprocated  good  offices  and  ideas. 
A  tinge  of  Platonism,  therefore,  pervades  his  style  and  his 
notions  upon  metaphysical  subjects  ;  but  he  cannot,  for  this 
reason,  be  accused  of  abandoning  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith, 
any  more  than  St.  John  can  be  accused  of  abandoning  them 
when  he  dwells  on  "the  Life,"  "the  Light,'*  and  "the  Fulness,' 
names  of  Gnostic  emanations,  and  adopts  the  special  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Gnostic  schools.  The  same  pleas  can  hardly  be  used 
in  favourof  Arnobius;  for  though  zealously  Christian  according 
to  his  knowledge,  he  appears  much  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  results  of  a  heathen  education.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  moment  wc  pass  beyond  what  Catholic  tradition  recognizes 
as  orthodox  doctrine,  the  more  mischievous  influences  of 
Gnosticism  become  fully  apparent.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  long  list  of  early  heresies,  to  perceive 
how  important  a  part  was  played  in  their  construction  by 
tlie  Protean  spirit  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  Ebionites, 
Nazarites,  Docetse,  and  others  of  Judaizing  tendencies,  were 
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Divine  something  received,  even  before  tlie  Chtiatiaa  itse  of 
the  term,  the  appellation  of  Avyoi;,  the  eternal  Word,  or 
R^BBOD  ;  tlie  source  of  all  human  reason,  and  the  urigin  of  aQ 
human  kuonrleclge.  "  The  belief  in  this  Aiyoi:  waa  one  which 
neither  Plutarch  nor  Marcus,  neither  Numenius  nor  Ammo- 
niiiH,  so  far  as  we  can  gee,  learnt  from  the  Christians  ;  it  was 
the  cottimou  ground  which  they  held,  the  common  battle-field 
whicli  they  dispitted  with  tbeni."*  But  how  came  tbia  "com- 
mon field  "  to  be  converted  into  »  "  common  h&ttle-field  t"tor 
herein  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  It  was  froin  tha 
dilTereut  aspects  under  which  either  party  regaixled  ths 
Aiiyoc,  and  their  own  relation  to  iL  With  the  heathen  phi- 
loaopher  it  wa«  an  impersonal,  intellectual  illutniuation,  bv 
participation  in  which  the  individual  sool  acquired  acceaa  to 
the  great  Soul  of  the  Universe,  and  assimilation  to  it.  The 
philosopher,  according  to  PlotiQus,  sought  to  bring  the  God 
within  him  into  harniouy  with  the  God  who  is  in  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  this,  Mr.  Kingsley  says,  expresses  in  one  sentence 
the  whole  object  of  Neo-Platonism.  With  the  Christian,  tiie 
Adyoc  was  a  Person,  with  personal  functions  and  sympathies. 
The  qualities  of  truth,  wisdom,  goodness,  order,  and  law, 
they  arg^ued,  imply  a  Pei-son  in  whom  they  are  to  inhere ; 
and  as  the  search  after  these  ia  the  object  of  all  philosopliy, 
the  object  of  philosophy  is  a  Person.  And,  in  contradiction 
to  Plotinus,  they  felt  that  his  descri[>tion  of  the  process  by 
which  the  Divine  and  the  human  are  amalgamated  in  a  direct 
inversion  of  the  true  process.  Tliey  knew  that  the  origin  of 
the  process  must  be  with  God,  and  not  with  their  own  aoul  ; 
that  He  strove  to  bring  the  souls  of  men  into  hai-mooy  with 
Himself,  and  the  [lersoiial  Aoyor,  or  Word,  was  the  means 
and  channel  whereby  this  was  eHected.  From  this  radical 
difference  flowed  others  of  equal  importance.  For.  according 
to  the  heathen  view,  the  yrioic  was  purely  intellectual;  it 
dealt  with  notions  only,  and  abg tractions,  and,  as  such,  was 

*  Schools  uf  AlexitQdrui,  p.  97. 
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practically  barren  of  results.  But  with  the  Christian,  the 
yvCjaiQ  flowing  from  a  Divine  Person,  and  being  interwoven 
with  personal  relations  and  responsibilities,  assumed  a  moral 
character,  and  wrought  upon  actual  life,  and  human  will,  and 
the  common  duties  of  men.  Hence  followed  another  wide  di- 
vergence between  the  two  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the 
inevitable  and  all-important  question,  Who,  then,  are  or  can 
be  participants  in  this  divine  knowledge  ?  Is  it  universal, 
or  is  it  partial  1  Is  it  the  special  privilege  of  a  few,  or  is  it 
the  inheritance  of  all  the  race  1  "  No,"  after  many  internal 
struggles.  Philosophy  was  constrained  to  reply  ;  "  no  ;  this 
illumination  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  inheritance  of  the 
herd ;  with  Hi^r  brute  natures  and  gross  conceptions,  it 
cannot  co-exist ;  they  must  be  given  up  ;  they  are  doomed 
to  eternal  exclusion  from  the  light.*'  But  the  Christian  was 
compelled  to  answer,  "  Yes."  He  equally  believed,  on  the 
authority  of  his  inspired  Teacher,  in  the  illumination  of  an 
in-dwelling  Aoyoc,  or  Light ;  but,  on  the  same  authority,  he 
was  constrained  to  admit  that  it  lighted  *'  every  man  that 
Cometh  (or  "on  his  coming**)  into  the  world."  He  knew,  from 
the  declaration  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  this 
Aoyoc  was  "  in  him,  if  he  were  not  reprobate,"  and  had  lost 
it :  he  knew  that  he,  individually,  was  the  actual  '*'  temple, 
or  dwelling-place,"  of  this  Divine  Being,  if  his  own  cor- 
ruptions had  not  polluted  the  temple  and  expelled  the  Divi« 
nity  ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the  Divine  Being  was  the  real 
ground  of  the  constitution  of  the  whole  universe,  including 
all  humanity  ;  and  that  His  special  action  upon  humanity 
was  expressed  in  dying  for  all  men,  and  breaking  down  all 
the  false  distinctions  which  men  had  created  between  bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond,  and  free, — distinctions  which  made 
up  the  very  life  of  the  heathen,  but  were  impossible  in  the 
Christian  Gnosis. 

a 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  Christian  Church,  if 
she   understood   and  maintained   the   ground  of  her  own 
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being,  and  oomprebend^  the  Eourc«  of  her  own  Ulaniu- 
tion,  to  coalesce  with  Any  among  the  man;  Protean  fornu  erf 
philoeophic  illumination  wliioh  had  their  centre,  if  not  tb«a 
birthplace,  at  Alexandria.  They  dealt  with  an  impaipable, 
and  to  the  multitude  uuijatelligiUe  because  und^fioablck 
illuniioAtion,  derived  from  an  impersonal  tioiirce  :  she  nMt«d 
entirely  upon  a  Person,  and  drew  all  her  life  and  light  and 
strength  from  the  in-dwelliiig  of  this  Person  in  henelC 
Their  detdgn  was  to  ibrm  a  favoured  and  initiated  few  into 
BD  esclueive  School :  her  function  was  to  embrace  all  moo 
onder  a  Kingdom  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a  living  Rula: 
Their  aim  msts  to  bring  about  an  absorptioii  of  all  faanMU 
feelings  and  aSections  into  a  state  of  intellectual  exaltation 
the  pruduct  of  their  special  iihiminiam  :  it  was  lier  dutr 
to  encourage  and  maintain  all  human  feelings  and  Rffectiai^ 
by  bringing  tbero  into  right  relations  with  their  Author,  u 
members  of  the  body  are  to  be  brought  into  fitting  con- 
nection with  their  Head.  Finally,  it  was  their  profesed 
object  to  secure  the  desired  Rtate  of  eoper-sensuous  and  qn- 
ritual  elevation,  by  utterly  ignoring  or  neglecting  oor  lowei 
nature, — a  process  which  might  most  easily  result  in  iti 
entire  corruption  ;  but  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Christian 
Church,  by  teaching  thisveiy  doctrine  of  the  Head,  the  Body, 
and  its  Members,  to  take  up  the  lower  nature  into  the 
higher,  and  to  dignify,  purify,  and  sanctify  it,  by  estabtishiag 
a  real  communion  between  the  two. 

If,  then,  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Alezattdrian 
Gnosticism  had  their  point  of  contact  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
Civine  illumination,  it  is  plain,  that  when  they  proceeded  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  truth  they  held  in  common,  the 
divergence  between  them,  ifthey  held  to  their  own  principle^ 
was  inexpressibly  wide.  The  fact  that  the  one  evaporated 
and  passed  away,  while  the  other,  through  unnumbered  peril) 
and  difficulties,  and,  what  is  worse,  through  very  many  cor- 
ruptions, and  abandonments  of  its  hold  upon  its  own  great 
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central  truth,  stood  fast  against  'Hhe  gates  of  Hell/*  and  still 
remains  a  great,  visible,  energizing  social  power  in  human 
society,  must  form  an  inexplicable  problem  to  those  who 
think  and  talk  of  "  Christianity  "  and  "  Neo-Platonism  "  as 
two  great  rival  systems,  or  two  parts  of  a  rival  system,  bom 
into  the  world  about  the  same  time,  and  fighting  with  the 
same  intellectual  weapons  for  empire  over  the  minds  of  men. 
To  those  who  do  not  think  and  speak  of  "  Christianity,**  but 
of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  who  will  not  consent  to  regard 
"  the  Church  "  as  a  system  of  any  kind,  but  as  a  corporate 
body,  ruled  by  a  living  Buler,  and  united  to  a  living  Head, 
the  problem  presents  no  difficulty  of  any  kind  ;  indeed,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  problem  at  all,  and  presents  itself  to  their 
minds  as  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
facts.  Theories  perish,  Societies  endure.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
that  the  dry  bones  of  systems  and  speculations,  notions, 
tenets,  and  beliefs,  shall  live.  Life  is  the  attribute  of  per^ 
sonality, — without  a  Person,  or  corporate  connection  with  a 
Person,  it  cannot  be.  In  the  mysterious  fact  that  it  is  bound 
up  indissolubly  with  a  living  Person,  consists  the  vitality  of 
the  Christian  Church. 


^ 


LECTUKE    XIII. 

THE  CHUECH  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SEW  SOCIETT. 


"  Ylvitor  oitiiiigeiiia  in  partibiu  bund  uoqe  ae  ei 
Civn  congeaitoB  includitt  mtenibiui  Duia 
Urba  patriiv,  atque  omnei  Litrs  concitiemur  avito  ; 

Teiitar  sitemii  ex  tcentibui  una  propago." 

pECDKSTlDS  contra  Spumachum,  H.  685. 
"I  do  nat  think  tbat  I  my  more  thaD  the  truth  in  Hffirmiii^  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  com  men  cement  of  the  fifth  ceaturiH.  it 
vna  the  Chrietian  Church  that  saved  Cbriatianity  ;  it  ttu  the  Church, 
with  its  institutions,  its  magistrates,  nod  its  pow^r,  that  vigorouslj 
rented  the  iotemnl  dissolution  of  tlie  Empire  and  barbftrieiii  ;  that 
conquered  the  barbarians,  and  became  the  bond,  the  roodiuoi,  and  the 

priDciple  of  civiUiation  between  the  Roman  and  bttrbarisn  norlds." 

GtiaOT,  Hatory  of  Ciriliztttioa  in  Europt,  Lect.  li. 


ETK0PSI9.— The  position  of  the  Churcb  according  to  Guizot'a  view: 
it  is  too  parely  rfortn'iiai'rc,  and  does  not  account  for  the  Hcta. — The 
questions  involved  in  the  subject. — Tlie  first  cause  of  the  inflaeDce  of 
the  Church  on  the  new  Society  was  the  fact  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
organiiaUon  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  took  the  place  oi  the  Empire 
in  the  eyes  of  tlie  invitders, — Tlie  pergonal  influence  of  its  great  bishop*  ; 
of  the  Church  Cduncila  ;  of  the  Monaalic  Orders,  and  more  especially 
the  Benedictine. — The  Beuerfictines  revive  agriculture  and  urbiui  in- 
dnntry  ;  they  elevate  labour  in  dignity  ;  perhaps  originate  free  labour  ; 
are  the  prewervers  of  litemture. — Independent  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  Church  in  proclaiming  the  ]irinoiple  of  "  equality  : "  its  result  on 
the  slave  anil  serf  class. — EducKtian  in  the  hands  of  the  Chnrch  ; 
proved  by  the  reguLitions  of  Charlem.iene.  —  The  great  miisioDar; 
action  and  influence  of  the  Church. ^AU  these  admirfible  rexultB  had. 
howpver,  some  drawbaclts  :— First,  the  connection  of  the  Cliurch  with 
the  barbftriao  rulers  necessitated  its  connivance  at  much  violence  and 
crime,  and  gave  a  necuhir  character  to  its  rulers  ;  Bacondly.  the  same 
consequence  floored  from  tbe  vrealth  and  splendour  whicli  the  Church 
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acquired. — ^This  waa  entirely  vested  in  the  rulers,  who  exercised  their 
power  with  great  cruelty  to  their  subordinates. — ^The  increased  learning 
and  refinement  of  the  Monastic  Orders  estranged  them  from  the 
lower  cl.'isses,  and  impaired  their  usefulness. — Two  qualifications 
of  the  above  statements  are  needful : — (1.)  Some  amount  of  secular 
power  and  secular  action  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  ; 
(2.)  The  great  mass  of  its  good  men  not  prominent  in  history. — Church 
life  in  the  fifth  century  illustrated  from  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

Contest  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Arianism  ;  in  Gaul ;  in  Spain  ; 
in  Africa  ;  in  Italy. — Contest  with  Paganism  in  Britain. — The  last  ques- 
tion :  Why  did  Church  government  determine  in  the  Papacy  ?  — The 
concurring  causes  pointed  out. — General  reflections. 


The  relation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  new  order  of 
things  resulting  from  the  slow  fusion  of  the  imperial  and 
barbarian  societies,  was  so  completely  a  consequence  of  its 
existing  position  in  respect  of  the  first,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  latter  was  evolved,  that  we  should  violate 
not  only  the  dramatic  unity  of  composition,  but  the  plain 
truth  of  history,  if  we  regarded  the  several  subjects  as  inde- 
pendent and  distinct.  The  present  lecture  is,  therefore,  of 
course,  closely  connected  with  those  which  precede  it,  and 
may  involve  some  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  said. 
While,  however,  I  hope  to  avoid  all  mere  rejietition,  I  shall 
iind  it  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  confine  attention  to  one 
or  two  salient  points  and  important  matters,  in  a  field  of 
inquiry  so  large  and  so  diversified.  The  confused  and 
stormy  condition  of  human  life,  contemporaneous  with  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  has  been  well  described  by  M.  Guizot, 
and  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  his  specula- 
tions. He  sees  in  this  moral  chaos  all  the  elements  out  of 
which  was  subsequently  compounded,  by  a  process  of  pro- 
gressive development,  the  very  complex  work  of  modern 
civilization.  "We  have  found,  at  this  time,"  he  says, 
*^  three  wholly  difierent  societies  :  the  municipal  society, 
the  last  remains  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  Christian  society, 
and  the  Barbaric  society.  We  find  these  societies  very 
variously   organized,   founded   upon  totally  difierent   prin- 
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oiples,  inspiring  mea  with  wholly  different  sentitncntB  :  w« 
find  the  craving  after  tlie  moat  absolute  intlnpewleiico  ndc 
by  aide  with  tlie  most  complete  submission  ;  militarv  patron- 
age Gide  by  side  with  ecclesiastical  doiuinion  ;  the  sjiiritual 
and  temporal  powers,  everywhere  present,  the  canoBS  tJ 
the  Church,  the  learned  legialation  of  tiie  Roman!)  ;  tlie 
iilmost  unwritten  customs  of  the  barbarians,  eveiywlieiB 
the  mixture,  or  rather  the  co-existence,  of  the  most  diverw 
races,  languages,  social  institutions,  manners,  ideas,  an^  hn- 
presaions."  The  jmrt  pkyed  by  the  Christian  Church  in 
reducing  to  harmony  this  immense  discord,  has  been  dearly 
seen  and  candidly  stated  hy  the  same  great  writer  ;  and  . 
with  his  general  eonclusions  as  to  matters  of  foct,  therv  te  \ 
jiei'liaj^s  still  more  rpiison  to  be  satisfied,  because  they  an 
deduced  from  premises  not  altogether  identical  with  our 
own.  The  purely  doctrinaire  mind  of  the  illustriouB  French 
statesman  regards  mainly  the  iatellectual  aspect  of  the  great 
social  phenomena  with  which  we  are  now  ooncamed.  It 
is  not  that  he  ignores  the  political  or  the  ethical  importaoce 
of  the  work  of  the  Chnrch  in  farming  the  character  of 
mediieval  society.  Far  from  it ;  no  ooe  has  insisted  apon 
this  with  more  emphasis  and  clearoess.  But  his  view  of  the 
whole  is,  as  we  have  sftid,  a  "  doctrinaire"  view,  and  not  a 
spiritual  view.  He  regards  Christianity  as  a  belief  graduallv 
growing  into  a  dogma,  and  crystallizing,  as  it  were,  into  an 
institntion.  rather  than  as  an  actual  kingdom  of  Ood,  a 
Society  founded  upon  a  Person,  and  depending  for  it«  life 
upon  perpetual  union  with  that  j)erson  as  its  Head,  and 
obedience  to  his  will  as  its  law.  The  Christian  society, 
according  to  this  view,  advanced  through  several  stages  t* 
it-a  final  form.  First  it  was  a  mere  aggregate  of  persons,  an 
association  based  upon  a  common  belief,  and  held  together 
by  the  bond  of  common  convictions,  or,  as  we  may  add, 
common  hopes  and  fears,  common  trinis.  Bufferings,  and 
dangers.     The  indeterminate  character  of  its  doctrines  and 
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institutions  was  soon  changed  when  the  drcumstances 
changed  under  which  they  had  struggled  into  existenoe, 
and  the  difficulties  were  removed  which  had  impeded  their 
development.  The  process  of  crystallization  is  quickly  seen 
in  visible  action  :  in  a  few  years  we  have  dogma,  discipline, 
formulas  of  belief  employed  as  tests,  a  regular  magistracy, 
in  a  word,  all  the  essentials  of  an  organized  society.  These 
dogmas,  reduced  to  Creeds,  remain  for  ever  what  they  were, 
but  the  exact  nature  of  the  discipline,  and  the  exact 
functions  of  the  magistracy,  were  not,  in  primitive  times, 
very  carefully  defined,  and  therefore  still  continue  open  to 
dispute.  What  remains  certain  is,  that  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  its  existence,  the  Christian  society  was  rather  a  congre- 
gation of  persons  animated  by  a  common  sentiment,  than  a 
clearly-defined  body  possessing  the  systematic  organization, 
or  the  functions  and  appliances,  of  regular  government. 
And  when,  again,  this  inchoate  society  began  to  assume  form 
and  substance,  when  the  laws  of  its  earthly  existence  were 
gradually  working  themselves  out,  it  was  long  before  that 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  which  ultimately 
separated  the  priesthood  and  the  people.  The  weight  of 
actual  authority,  so  far  as  there  existed  any  defined  authority 
at  all,  reposed  with  the  main  body  of  the  faithful.  *^  It  was 
the  body  of  the  faithful,"  says  Guizot,  "which  prevailed, 
both  as  to  the  choice  of  functionaries  and  as  to  the  adoption 
of  discipline,  or  even  doctrine.  The  church  government 
and  the  Christian  people  were  not  as  yet  distinct."  Before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  all  this  had  been  changed. 
The  Church  had  become  a  recognized  institution,  possessing 
all  the  signs,  external  and  internal,  of  an  independent,  self- 
contained,  and  self-ruling  society.  It  had  its  own  laws, 
discipline,  legislative  authority,  and  duly  subordinated  func- 
tionaries ;  it  had  a  very  peculiar  constitution,  administered 
on  very  exclusive  principles  ;  it  had,  in  short,  become  a  new 
sovereign   society,  with  a  regular  system  of  government^ 
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tangible  as  an  opinion  could  have  survived  the  corrupting 
poison  of  the  old  civilization,  or  the  rude  shock  of  the 
barbarian  arms.  Truth,  we  hear  perpetually,  is  ever  trium- 
phant :  the  Idea  is  ever  victor  over  the  Sword.  But  truth, 
to  be  strong,  must  be  clothed  with  personality,  the  Idea  must 
be  embodied  in  the  Man  ; — the  divine  Idea  in  the  divine 
Man.  Christ  Himself,  and  not  simply  the  truths  taught  by 
Christ,  is  the  real  subject  and  substance  of  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  and  from  this  it  follows,  as  a  corollary,  that  if 
*'  Christianity,'*  as  it  is  caUed,  unveils  to  men  not  a  system 
but  a  Person,  the  method  of  its  development  must  be  analo- 
gous to  the  development  of  a  personal  influence  and  power. 
If,  as  M.  Guizot  asserts,  in  its  origin  it  was  indeterminate, 
this  indeterminateness  did  not  exist  in  its  essence  or  in  its 
principles,  but  it  appeared  to  attach  to  them,  because,  under 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  actual  form  to  be  instantaneously  developed  in  full 
accordance  with  the  type.  Yet  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
existed  potentially  in  the  small  society  of  Galilean  fisher- 
men, as  truly  and  certainly  as  in  the  acoi*n  exists  the  oak. 
And  there  is  nothing  indeterminate — at  least  in  the  sense  of 
indefinite  and  vague — in  the  seed  which  contains  a  living 
principle,  destined  to  be  developed  in  a  predetermined  form, 
although  that  form  in  its  fulness  is  as  yet  invisible  to  our 
imperfect  jierceptions.  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
assuming  the  province  of  the  theologian  or  the  religious 
teacher,  and  nothing  is  further  removed  from  my  wishes  or 
intention ;  but  this  much,  perhaps,  is  rendered  necessary  by 
apparent  divergence  i'rom  the  authority  of  a  great  name. 
Not  indeed  that  M.  Guizot  falls  into  the  delusion  of  believing 
that  a  mere  theory  of  religious  belief  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing itself  in  stormy  times  simply  in  its  own  impalpable  shape. 
No  one  has  seen  the  impossibility  more  clearly  or  stated  it 
with  more  force.  But  while  recording  the  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  failed  in   giving  any   sufficient  reason  for  the  fact* 
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With  this  reservation  we  may  adopt  bin  language,  remark- 
able  alike,  as  it  is,  for  eloqueuce  and  troth. 

"Had  it  not  been  a  'Church,'  I  rannot  wiy  what  plight. 
have  happened  to  it  amid  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  I 
confine  mjrself  to  simply  human  consideration:! ;  I  put  asidt- 
every  clement  which  is  foreign  to  the  natural  conaeqaence^ 
of  natural  facts ;  had  Christianity  been,  as  in  the  earlier 
times,  no  more  than  a  belief,  a  sentiment,  nn  individna! 
conviction,  we  may  believe  that  it  -would  have  sunk  amidst 
the  disaolution  of  the  Empire  and  the  insnsion  of  the  bar- 
borians.  lu  later  timefi,  in  Asia  and  in  all  the  north  of 
AMca,  it  sunk  ueiler  an  inrasion  of  the  some  nature, — under 
the  invaaion  of  the  Moslem  barbarians;  it  sunk  then, 
although  it  sab^sted  in  the  Ibrm  of  an  imtitution  or  con- 
stituted Church.  With  much  mora  reason  might  tli«  same 
thing'  have  happened  at  the  moment  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  There  existed,  at  that  time,  none  of  those 
means  by  which,  in  the  present  day,  moral  inSuence^ 
establish  themHelves,  or  ofier  resistance,  independently  of 
institutions ;  none  of  those  means  whereby  a  pure  trath,  a 
pure  idea,  obtains  a  great  empire  over  minds,  governs  actionf^, 
and  determines  events.  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  ia  the 
fourth  century,  to  give  a  like  authority  to  ideas  and  to 
personal  sentiments.  It  ia  clear  that  a  society,  strongly 
oi^nized  and  strongly  governed,  was  indispenmble  to 
struggle  against  such  a  disaster,  and  to  issue  victorious 
from  such  a  storm.  I  do  not  think  that  I  say  more  than 
the  truth,  in  affirming,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centuries,  it  was  the  Chris- 
tian Church  that  saved  Christianity ;  it  was  the  Churdi 
with  its  institutions,  its  mt^istrates,  and  ics  power,  that 
vigorously  resisted  the  internal  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
and  barbarism  ;  that  conquered  the  barbarians,  and  became 
the  bond,  the  medium,  and  the  principle  of  civitizatiou, 
between  the  Roman  and  barbarian  worlds. 
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^  There  was  an  immense  advantage  in  the  presence  of  a 
moral  influence,  of  a  moral  power,  of  a  power  which  reposed 
solely  upon  convictions,  and  upon  moral  creeds  and  senti- 
ments, amidst  the  deluge  of  material  power  which  at  this 
time  inundated  society.  Had  the  Christian  Church  not 
existed,  the  whole  world  must  have  been  abandoned  to 
purely  material  force ;  the  Church  alone  exercised  moral 
power.  It  did  more;  it  sustained,  it  ^read  abroad  the 
idea  of  a  rule,  of  a  law  superior  to  all  human  laws.  It  pro- 
posed,  for  the  salvation  of  humanity,  the  fundamental  belief, 
that  there  exists,  above  all  human  laws,  a  law  which  is 
denominated,  according  to  periods  and  customs,  sometimes 
reason,  sometimes  the  divine  law,  but  which,  everywhere 
and  always,  is  the  same  law  under  different  names.*'* 

The  questions  which  naturally  suggest  themselves,  in 
reference  to  the  facts  which  these  words  describe,  are 
numerous  and  important.  But  our  purpose  will  be  satisfied 
i^  in  directing  our  attention  to  one  or  two  of  them,  we 
shall  have  enabled  the  student  to  understand  the  doM  of 
questions  upon  the  solution  of  which,  a  right  conception  of 
the  continuity  of  history  depends.  What  were  the  external 
circumstances  which  conferred  upon  the  Church  the  power 
and  the  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  barbarian  nation- 
alities, as  strongly  as  she  did?  What  were  the  means 
she  employed  for  the  purpose  ?  What  were  the  results  of 
her  influence  during  those  centuries  which  preceded  the 
concentration  of  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne %  What  was  the  form  which  the  Church,  as  wielder 
of  these  great  powers,  finally  assumed,  and  why  did  she 
assume  this  form  rather  than  any  other  % 

With  respect  to  the  first  question,  we  must  once  more 
repeat  it  was  from  the  position  acquired  by  the  Church  in 
the  Empire  that  she  mainly  derived  her  power  of  operating 
upon  the  barbarian  world.     When  the  platform  of  the  im- 

*  Guizot,  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  Lect.  ii. 
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penal  administration  was  adopted  as  ihe  basis  for  ecctcsiae- 
tical  goverament,  an  immense  step  was  taken  towards  idenii- 
fyiug  tbe  two  in  the  eyes  of  men,  or  we  should  rather  my, 
towards  preparing  the  world  to  accept  the  subetitution  (rf 
the  one  tor  tbe  other,  when  the  mission  of  the  Empire  had 
been  fulfilifid,  and  the  mission  of  tbe  Cliurch  was  about  to 
Wgin.  When  it  was  (ligoavered  that  the  imperial  Rvstem 
coald  uo  longer  support  the  framework  which  had  oiic«  bdd 
together  the  civilized  world,  it,  became  clear  that  the  Empire 
itself  had  played  out  ita  part  in  the  great  drama  of  human 
liistory,  and  that,  as  an  institution,  it  must  pass  away.  Bat 
in  the  mean  time  another  system  bad  been  incorporated  with 
it,  which  retained  something  of  the  ancient  form,  cropping 
up,  so  to  Bpeak,  iu  the  welt-knowu  places,  nnd  presenting 
the  old  familiar  aspecta.  And,  moreover,  thongb  the  iSm- 
pire,  aa  a  government,  could  no  longer  maintain  its  atond,  or 
confront  the  new  world  of  Teutonic  birth  aa  a  living  power, 
yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  its  traditions,  its  civilizing  in- 
fluences, and  the  intellectual  forces  which  it  had  once  wielded 
with  Buch  effect,  perished  utterly  at  the  same  time.  They 
wei-e  still  there,  but  they  clustered  round  a  diSereat  centre. 
That  centre  was  the  Church.  JBnt  how  c.ame  it  to  pass  that 
a  society  professing  only  spiritual  aims  and  objects  acquired 
poUtical  functions,  and  presented  itself  before  the  world  as 
a  political  power  )  The  answer  we  have  already  givea  in 
part,  wjien  we  recounted  the  motives  which  induced  Constau- 
tine.  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Constantine,  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Christian  party  in  the  Empire,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  social  strength  and  adniiuistrative 
abihty  which  be  found  in  that  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
firmly  establishing  his  throne."  But  it  must  also  be  under- 
stood tliat,  from  tbe  very  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
chief  a£Ecers  of  tbe  newly -constituted  Christian  society  had 

*  Lecture  XII. 
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long  been  exercising  civil  functions  among  their  brethren, 
and  that  when  society  in  general  became  Christian,  these 
functions  did  not  pass  away.  The  well-known  directions  of 
St.  Paul  to  his  Corinthian  converts,  though  subject  to  some 
variety  of  interpretation,  without  doubt  inculcate  the  pro- 
priety of  referriug  all  civil  differences  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity to  the  judgment  of  its  own  members,  rather  than  to 
the  existing  heathen  authorities :  and  the  principle  seemed  to 
rest  upon  the  distinct  directions  of  Christ  himself.  ''  St.  Au- 
gustine says,  once  and  again,  that  it  was  the  apostle  who  insti- 
tuted ecclesiastical  judges,  and  laid  the  burden  of  secular  causes 
upon  them.  By  which  he  means,  that  the  apostle  gave  a 
general  direction  to  Christians  to  choose  abitrators,  and  that 
custom  determined  this  office  particularly  to  the  bishops,  as 
the  best  qualified,  by  their  wisdom  and  probity,  to  discharge 
it."  *  The  force  of  the  apostolic  injunction  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  contrast  between  the  believing  arbitrator  and  the 
unbelieving  pagan  functionary.  But  when,  in  process  of 
time,  this  contrast  no  longer  existed,  when  the  officer  of  the 
State  professed  the  Christian  faith  as  well  as  the  officer  of 
the  Church,  the  most  cogent  reason  for  the  practice  may  seem 
to  have  passed  away.  Yet  the  practice  continued,  and  that 
too,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  but  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the  imperial  law. 
"  Constantino  confirmed  all  such  decisions  of  bishops  in  their 
consistories,  and  ordained  that  no  secular  judges  should  have 
any  power  to  reverse  or  disannul  them,  forasmuch  as  the 
priests  of  God  were  to  be  preferred  before  any  judge.  And 
Sozomen  adds  that  he  gave  leave  to  all  litigants  to  refer 
their  causes  to  the  determination  of  bishops,  whose  sentence 
should  stand  good,  and  be  as  authentic  as  if  it  had  been  the 
decision  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  that  the  governors  of 
every  province  and  their  officers  should  be  obliged  to  put 
their  decrees  into  execution,  t     The  clergy  also  possessed, 

*  Bingham,  ii.  7,  2.  t  Ibid,  ii.  7,  3. 
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aod  alone  possessed,  the  privilege  of  being  tried,  ewa  oa 
capital  charges,  by  their  peera, — a  privilege  which,  wbea 
extended  to  all  classes,  we  rightly  regard  as  one  of  the  amle- 
guards  of  liberty,  but  vhicfa,  ain&aed  to  a  single  class,  is  M 
surely  one  of  the  worst  abuaes  of  despotism.  To  this  priTi- 
lege  was  added  the  right  of  sanctuary  and  exemptiou  fron 
ciFil  ofiicea  and  fiscal  burdeoa.  Now  this  was  to  ooDoede  w 
tha  spiritual  society  a  power  of  that  sort  which  the  c 
experience  of  mankind  has  discovered  to  be  always  p 
eire,  always  encroach  ing,  always  inspired  with  the  will,  and 
generally  supplied  with  means,  to  extend  the  aplieie  of  im 
action.  Some  of  the  limitations  ini|>oBed  upon  it  -wera  ibt  J 
pmcticahle,  utheiv  were  openly  violated  uuder  the  pie*,  ■irf  V 
often  tha  well-founded  plea,  of  neoeenty.  Thos  grew  ap  an 
"imperinm  in  imperio,"  a  power  which,  when  the  cooneof 
eveats  underlain ed  the  sovereign  power,  was  ready  to 
take  its  place,  not  only  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  its 
important  functions,  but  in  the  general  estimation  of 
mankind. 

That  churchmen  and  bishops  soon  became  the  real  states- 
men, administrators,  rulers,  and  even  warriors  of  the  age, — 
the  only  "hommeB  de  politique ''of  those  stormy  days, — will 
readily  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquaintefl  with  the  position  occupied  by  Cy- 
prisQ  at  Carthage,  Cyril  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  and  Leo  at 
Home,  Ambrose  at  Milan,  Augustine  and  Syuesius  in  N^ortb 
Africa,  Epiphanus  at  Pavia,  Severinua  in  the  Danubiau  ytm- 
vinces,  Leo  of  Narbonne  at  the  court  of  the  Visigoth  Boric, 
Boniface  at  the  court  of  the  Anstrasian  Pepin,  Sidonius  in 
Auvergne,  Martin,  Anianus,  B«migias,  Nicasius,  and  many 
others,  in  difierent  parts  of  Gaul.  To  this  intellectual  aod 
social  influence,  large  as  it  was,  must  be  added  the  infioence 
of  immense  wealth,  acquired  by  the  bounty  of  believing 
emperors,  or  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  and  endowments 
attached  to  heathen  temples. 
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We  have  already  remarked  npoQ  the  peculiar  connection 
of  the  Chorch  with  the  civil  society  and  its  government, 
which  was  produced  by  the  conduct  of  Oonstantine  and 
his  successors  with  respect  to  the  decision  of  theological 
questions,  and  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  offices.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  without  entering  into  further  detail,  how  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  of  churchmen  had  grown  into  a 
substantive  element  of  the  later  empire,  and  became  part, 
as  it  were,  of  its  idea ;  how  inseparably  it  was  mixed  up 
with  imperial  administration,  and  how  it  gradually  as- 
sumed greater  prominence  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  contemplating  Roman  society  firom  without,  when  that 
society  was  losing  strength  and  dignity  every  day ;  when 
the  bonds  of  its  cohesion  were  visibly  dissolving,  and  its 
external  aspect  ceased  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder  with  the  accustomed  awe.  And  so  it  came  to  pass, 
that  when  Barbarism  had  forced  the  last  defences  of  the 
Empire,  and  was  about  to  trample  civilization  in  the  dust, 
there  was  found  behind  the  shattered  defences  of  imperialism, 
a  new  power,  ordained  by  the  providence  of  Qod,  to  stay 
the  invader's  steps,  and  arrest  his  uplifted  sword.  As  the 
two  societies,  Roman  and  Teutonic,  found  themselves  face  to 
&ce,  they  were  surprised  to  discover  a  third,  arising  between 
them,  and  preventing  that  utter  and  unconditional  destruc- 
tion which  must  have  been  the  result  of  their  own  collision. 
In  every  diocese,  province,  parish,  and  city  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  banner  of  the  barbarian  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
or  his  battle-axe  thundered  at  the  gates,  there  was  found  by 
the  side  of  the  civil  officer,  the  officer  of  the  Spiritual  Society, 
often  superior  to  his  colleague  in  recognized  authority,  always 
his  superior  in  general  intelligence,  capacity  for  government, 
and  the  affections  of  the  people.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Universally  the  wretched  Curial  took  to  flight,  and  aban- 
doned a  duty  which  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  fulfil ;  even  the 
tax-gatherer  disappeared  from  a  scene  in  which,  henceforth^ 
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his  occupation  was  gone,  aod  where  all  i^uestions  of  property 
■w-eve  awHiting  the  stem  solution  of  the  barbnriait  sword. 
Bnt  the  Bishop  stood  fast  with  his  peojtle,  and  aC  hia  post  ; 
the  Church  remaiued  erect,  when  the  Empire  fell.  The 
result  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Teuton 
or  Slavic  cliief,  who  had  at  last  crossed  swords  wiib  Rome. 
S3  be  passed  across  the  scattered  wallx  of  the  v&nqui^ed 
town,  found  himself  confroated  by  the  Christiaa  Chnrcb, 
and  in  the  Chriistian  Church  he  not  uunaturallj-  saw  tlic 
image  of  that  great  mysterious  Power  which  had  ovnv 
shadowed  his  youth  with  the  grandeui-  of  its  tmditiona,  and 
mied  his  farnlistaut  forests  with  the  terrors  of  its  name. 
Instead  of  the  imperial  edifices,  ensigns,  troops,  and  officen, 
lie  encountered  the  gorgeona  jiageantry  of  the  Catholic 
Ghnrcb,  beantiful  temples  dedicated  to  an  nnknovm  God, 
nnd  a  venerable  priest  surrounded  by  his  trembliug  people, 
who,  in  tbe  hour  of  their  extreme  peril,  were  looking  to  bim 
for  aid,  as  to  a  being  of  supernatural  power.  Sometimes  tbe 
innate  feiticity  of  the  harbarian  broke  forth,  and  he  dved  bis 
battle-axe  in  the  blood  of  those  who  bad  so  audacioudv 
crossed  his  path.  Yet  this  very  blood,  when  in  after-years 
he  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  tbe  Catbolic  faith, 
became  a  terrible  burden  upon  his  conscience,  and  forced 
him  to  works  of  rej>enUince  and  reparation  calculated  to 
magnify  still  more  tbe  power  against  which  he  had  dared  to 
lift  a  sacrilegious  hand.  Generally,  however,  it  fell  out  far 
otherwise  ;  the  weapon  dropped  from  the  victor's  giasp,  as  it 
dropped  from  the  gi'ssji  of  his  ancestors,  when  they  stood 
before  the  grey  fathers  of  the  Kepublii;,  on  tlie  threshold  of 
the  Senate-house.  The  calm  dignity  of  the  Christian  priest, 
the  courage  which  sustained  him  when  Roman  official 
and  even  Soman  soldier  had  fled  ;  the  mysterious  bond 
which  united  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  barliariaii,  to  a 
Divinity  whose  unknown  power  assumed  a  more  awful 
aspect,  because  unknown — all  these  things  naturally  com- 
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blued  to  create  in  the  iavader^s  mind  a  feeling  of  vague 
reiq)ect,  which  the  Churchman  well  knew  how  to  mature 
into  reverence  and  adoration.  The  Christian  Church, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  effect  which  it  produced 
upon  the  religious  instinct  of  the  new  comers, — an  effect 
very  powerful  in  its  character,  notwithstanding  the  wild 
passions  with  which  it  had  to  deal, — became  to  them  the 
visible  representative  of  the  intelligence,  order,  and  undefined 
superiority  which  barbarism,  however  savage,  always  sees  in 
civilization,  however  corrupt.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
organization produced  by  so  many  miseries,"  says  M.  Thierry, 
speaking  of  the  state  of  Gaul  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns,  "the  civil  and  military  magistrates  were  found 
defaulters ;  the  curials  deserted  their  post  to  escape  the 
outrageous  fiscal  exactions  of  the  Crovemment  or  the  requi- 
nitions  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  bishop  remained  chained  by  a 
spiritual  bond  to  his  flock.  It  was  then  the  bishop,  whom 
the  barbarians  ever  found  before  them  as  the  sole  func- 
tionary representing  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  it  was  the 
bishop  alone  whom  the  citizens  could  consult  as  their  coun- 
sellor and  guide.  Laws  originating  in  the  necessity  of  the 
times  conferred  upon  the  bishop  civil  functions,  which  made 
him  little  by  little  a  veritable  magistrate,  the  first  in  the 
city;  but  the  force  of  circumstances  conferred  upon  him 
many  other  functions,  and  made  of  him,  as  the  case  might 
be,  a  decemvir,  a  prefect,  a  commissioner,  or  a  manager  of 
taxes,  the  general  of  an  army.  It  was  this  state,  but  ill 
understood  in  subsequent  ages,  which  produced  the  immense 
number  of  martyrdoms  that  figure  in  the  legendary  history 
of  the  fifth  century ;  for  every  bishop  put  to  death  by  the 
barbarians  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  slain  for  his  faith." 
To  recount  examples  would  be  to  repeat  a  large  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  these  centuries,  and  of  those  very 
apocryphal  legends  entitled  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints."  Yet 
the  student  who  wishes  to  gather  from  original  sources  the 
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real  character  oi  the  rel&tions  between  the  bisliops  and  lb 
barbarian  chiefs,  sLonlil  read  the  biography  of  St,  R«ini  •! 
Bheims,  whose  inBnence  over  Gloria,  the  trinrnphant  viotof 
of  Tolbiac.  may  \ie  imd  to  have  laid  tb«  foundatioii  of 
Catholic  Chdstiftnity  in  France.  Hincmar  who,  two  oen- 
turiea  later,  was  arclibisbop  of  the  same  See,  has  biitiilfl 
down  to  us  an  elaborate  actwunt  of  the  DiarvellcHU  conrecwM 
and  Bjileudtd  baptism  of  this  rentable  "eldest  boq  of  tb 
Church."  Itisataleof  ^Dgala.rintereBt,thehistoryof aiiev«Bt 
pregnant  abore  any  other  in  those  centuries  witlk  grMtt  con- 
s^nenoes  for  the  foture  of  Uhriiitendom.  We  have  alreadjr 
Heen  St.  Agnao  at  Orleans  iu  the  jiresence  of  the  Hua& 
St.  Gi^rniain  plays  a  smilar  part  during  thtt  sangainarj 
invasion  of  the  Alani,  and  jutrish  after  jiariiih  on  the  baobt 
of  the  Seine  and  Yonne  attest  tbe  pious  and  gi«tefbl  ratnatn- 
brance  of  his  name.  It  was  bnt  the  other  day  that  St. 
Oenevit!ve  re-asserted  her  dominion  over  the  fickle  minds  of 
her  conntrymen  ;  and  the  heroine  of  the  graceful  legend 
which  dates  from  the  days  of  Attila,  has  won  back  acaia 
from  the  greatest  men  of  France,  that  magnificent  temple 
which,  from  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  Clovis,  looks  down 
upon  the  tumultuous  streets  of  Paris.  No  leas  renown 
clings  to  the  memory  of  St  Martin  of  Tours.  Originally  a 
Roman  legionary,  he  had  fought  beneath  the  I^barum  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine  and  the  Pagan  eagles  of  Julian  ;  but 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  new  faitli  wliich  he  had 
adopted,  ]irompted  him  to  deeds  of  charity  and  zeal,  and 
these  deeds,  despite  his  own  conscientious  repngnance,  raised 
him  to  the  episcopate.  His  life  was  one  uniotemipt«d 
missionary  labour  among  barbarous  tribes,  who  revered  the 
old  traditions,  and  bowed  before  the  old  idols  of  the  land. 
To  him,  as  to  the  champion  of  Christianity  against  Druidism, 
is  to  be  ascribed  not  only  the  Hpiritual  triumph  of  the 
former,  but  the  final  victory  of  struggling  civilization  in  tbe 
north  and  west  of  GauL     Nor  did  the  effect  of  his  labours 
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terminate  with  his  life.  ''From  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours/'  says  the  enthusiastic  Gapefigue,  '^  extends  that 
immense  circle  of  preaching  and  conversion  which  developed 
itself  among  the  populations  who  still  retained  the  Arian 
creed  or  the  antique  superstitions  of  the  southern  Gk>thic 
kingdom  and  Spain."  *  With  the  name  of  Martin  must 
always  be  associated  that  of  his  teacher,  adviser,  and  friend, 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  the  great  opponent  of  Aj:ianism,  and 
asserter  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  Gaul.  These  men  did  not 
stand  alone  ;  they  are  merely  specimens  of  a  very  numerous 
class.  The  names  of  Honoratus  at  Aries,  Cassianus  at  Mar- 
seilles, Severinus  at  Bordeaux,  Medard  at  Soissons,  Gregory 
at  Langres,  Claude  at  Besan9on,  Sidonius  at  Clermont, 
Marcel  at  Paris,  Anianus  at  Orleans,  Nicasius  at  Rheims, 
Lupus  at  Troyes,  with  many  others,  were  long  familiar 
words  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  represent  the  real  agency 
by  which,  in  those  tempestuous  times,  the  foundations  of 
modem  civilization  were  firmly  laid. 

Next  in  order  to  the  personal  influence  exercised  by  these 
men,  we  may  say  that  two  other  important  agencies  per- 
formed a  civilizing  and  constructive  work  upon  the  age— the 
assemblies  of  the  bishops  in  Council,  and  the  institution  of 
the  monastic  Orders.  The  Councils  proposed  to  themselves 
the  double  object  of  conserving  primitive  doctrine  amid  the 
corruptions  of  the  time,  and  humanizing  the  savage  habits 
of  the  barbarian  invaders.  Clovis  convened  a  council  at 
Orleans,  in  imitation  of  the  oecumenic  council  convened  by 
Constautine  at  Nice  ;  and  the  council  itself  imitated  its  pro- 
totype, by  addressing  to  the  Frank  king  a  letter  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  councils  of  Epona,  of  Lyons, 
of  Chartres,  and  others  less  well  known,  not  only  decided 
questions  of  Church  dogma  and  discipline,  but  they  dealt 
with  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the  epoch, — the 
relations  between  the  sexes, — the  limitations  of  legal  mar- 

*  Capefigue,  vol.  iv.  p.  193. 
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neopiized  m  ■  naa  ;  b«  »  bo  loncor  »  cfaatt«I  :  his  Eb  ii^ 
hi*  own  b*  a  ncnd,  ioabautbie  ngfat ;  it  wavf  not  be  Moi- 
ficed,  except  at  the  bidding  of  the  law  :  "  fiemo  «tiam  aemt 
nis  lege  jubente  occidetiiT.''  *  £ach  a  prorisioo  wsa  an 
immenae  ^^tep  in  adracce  of  the  exbitiiig  system,  or.  tstber. 
tbe  existing  want  of  srstem,  in  the  relatione  of  th«  &e«  and 
the  alave  dax.  Futare  legislation  mored  onward  in  tte 
itame  direction  j  the  rights  of  the  master  over  hid  alave  were 
gradaally  restricted  from  absolute  power  over  life  and  per- 
Bunai  liberty,  to  a  claim  npon  the  Labour  of  his  haad&.  And 
here,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  Church  legUlation, 
we  may,  perhaps,  most  fitly  remark  how  largely  the  autho- 
rity of  the  clergy  and  their  social  influence  was  increased, 
by  the  fact  that  jurisprudence  rested  in  their  hands.  This 
naturally  followed  from  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians 
upon  the  subject,  or  their  disinclination  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it.  The  Meroviugiau  monarch,  or  the  Mayor 
of  the  pahice,  in  the  royal  demeanes,  the  great  rural  pro- 
I,  dispensed  in  criminal  cases  a  rude  sort  of 
jme  forest  oak.  This  was,  howerer,  based 
pertect  of  all  judicial  principles,  the  pria- 


prietor  in  his  o' 
justice  beneath 
upon  the  most  i 


•  De  Cellier,  EiBtaiie  des  Clawea  Laboric 
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ciple  of  the  wehr-geld,  or  pecuniary  compensation  for  loss  and 
damage ;  and,  as  the  dispensers  of  this  antique  system  of  law 
]>os8essed  a  personal  interest  in  the  fines  which  it  inflicted, 
they  naturally  maintaiued  its  administration  in  their  own 
hands.  But  all  the  serious  questions  concerning  civil  con- 
tracts, wills,  legitimacy,  succes^on  to  property,  and  the  like, 
were  handed  over  to  the  Church,  partly  because  the  Ghurcn, 
as  the  only  educated  body  in  the  country;  alone  retained  the 
traditions  of  Roman  jurisprudence  ;  and  partly,  also,  because 
with  the  Church  rested  the  validity  of  marriage,  the  primary 
bond  of  civil  society,  and  the  source  of  its  most  important 
rights.  In  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  of  necessity,  remained 
the  interpretation  and  the  executive  of  the  canon  law,  and 
so  much  of  the  civil  law  as  survived  the  £Edl  of  the  Empire. 
The  remark  has  often  been  made,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  cor* 
rect,  that  the  first  great  symptom  of  reaction  against  ecclesi- 
astical authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  revived  study  of  the 
Boman  jurists,  and  the  assertion  of  their  independence  by 
the  Civil  lawyers,  more  especially  in  France.  When  the  idea 
that  justice  could  possibly  have  a  basis  irrespective  of  reli- 
gion, as  interpreted  by  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Church, 
once  established  itself  in  men*s  minds,  one  of  the  strongest 
supports  upon  which  the  whole  sacerdotal  system  rested  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  third  great 
social  influence  to  which  we  have  referred, — the  iustitution  of 
the  monastic  Orders.  The  monastic  Orders,  more  especially 
that  of  St.  Benedict,  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  to 
have  saved  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  literature, 
in  southern  Europe.  We  have  seen  how  the  first  was 
affected  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  or,  it  is  more  correct  to 
say,  by  the  social  conditions  which  made  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  a  necessity  ;  for,  even  in  the  most  flouriahing  days 
of  imperial  rule,  the  work  of  rural  depopulation  had  rapidly 
spread  over  the  most  fertile  spots  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  ''  Lati- 
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ftindia  pMididEve  ItaUxm  ; "  we  cumot  too  aAea  i 
aU-impartMit  fact.    The  inroad  td  the  barbaran  antiMi^  ill* 
lived   from   Iiand  to   montfa  npm  tlw  plunder  irliick  Umic 

Bvords  might  cbaooe  to  viit,  and  whn  tooli  oo  ttepa  to  m- 
plenish  bv  cnltivatioo  what  th«5  had  tarried  off  br  rioleiicB. 
weut  near  to  comptete  wha^  tbe  tTrannv  of  the  impentl 
fisi^as  And  the  laxiiriotu  caprice  of  tbe  large  proprietofs  htd 
aa  fatally  begun.  Tbon  the  great  monastie  Orders  st^^ed 
in.  iiod  undertook  the  work  which  tbe  public  adouBialcaliH 
hud  abandoned,  and  which  private  enterprise  wa«  too  taiUt 
or  too  timid  to  begin.  It  was  in  the  Etat  thst  mrmaiitt- 
aim  had  its  birth  ;  and  in  the  East  it  assumed  tbat  tuitHM 
yet  dreamy  character  which  it  derived  from  the  natare  eS  tht  ^ 
climate  and  the  disposition  a(  the  pec^le.  tbittam  Tnrwmili 
ciatn,  therefore,  had  a  type  of  its  owu.  Pn>ltt»ar  Kingder, 
with  that  daguerreotyping  power  which  he  possessea  beyond 
any  other  writer  of  the  time,  has  placed  before  oar  eve* 
a  picture  of  the  deaolat*  Thebaid,  ita  yellow  aor&ce 
glistening  like  a  sheet  of  brasB  beneath  a  burning  snn, 
its  dark  cliffe  upheaved  from  an  ocean  of  Band  which 
seems  to  trickle  again  in  scanty  threads  down  their  rug- 
ged senms,  the  cavern-tombs  carred  in  the  rock  by  long- 
forgotten  liands,  the  anbterranean  chambers  covei-ed  with 
the  gaudy  imagery  of  a  liccntions  Eastera  fancy, — a  terrible 
tnockery  of  life  glaring  upou  the  eternal  silence  of  the 
tomb ;  the  giant  monumenta  of  primeval  art  and  wonhip 
broken  and  disfigured,  lotuB- wreathed  jiillars,  or  melancholT' 
Sphinx  half  shrouded  by  the  climbing  sand  ;  and  amid  this 
speaking  solitude,  this  grave  of  nature  and  humanity,  the 
young  Pliilammon,  full  of  vigorous  life  and  power,  but 
doomed  by  his  monastic  vows  to  ponder  there  for  ever 
undisturbed  on  life  and  death  and  judguient  to  come, 
and  the  agonies  of  the  everlasting  fire.  Such,  except 
when  roused  by  some  spasmodic  impulse  to  passionate  fury, 
waa  monasticism  in  the  East ; — an  abnegation  of  that  0(H1- 
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tinnal  stmggle  with  the  moral  and  material  world  which 
is  the  work  of  man  upon  the  earth.  But  Western  monasti- 
cism  was  of  another  stamp.  The  more  practical  genius  of 
the  people,  the  greater  vitality  and  vigour  of  social  interests, 
even  amid  the  wild  confusion  which  followed  upon  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  the  necessities  imposed  on  man  by  a  harsher 
soil  and  colder  sky, — all  these  things  imposed  a  different 
character  on  the  institution  as  it  gradually  took  shape  and 
settled  down  amid  the  new  populations  in  southern  and 
western  Europe.  From  the  height  of  Monte  Casino  the 
great  Order  of  St.  Benedict  inaugurated  a  social  revolution, 
as  great,  perhaps,  as  any  which  the  world  has  seen,  yet  so 
unobtrusive  were  its  movements,  that  it  has  now  become 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  the  steps  of  their  progress. 
St.  Benedict,  by  consecrating  the  work  of  the  hands  with 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  the  worship  of  God,  as  the  three 
normal  occupations  of  human  life,  accomplished,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  an  immense  result  which  had  never 
been  accomplished  by  the  elder  civilization.  The  Qeorgica 
of  Virgil  may,  as  Mr.  Merivale  says,  have  been  meant  to 
"  glorify  labour,"  or,  as  recent  c6mmentators  have  suggested, 
to  arrest  that  decay  of  agriculture  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  the  Empire.  The 
somewhat  artificial  and  pompous  praises  of  Cicero  had  pro- 
bably a  similar  object  But  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful : 
the  "  glorification  "  was  an  apotheosis ; — the  praises  fell  upon 
unsympathetic  ears.  The  artificial  landscape  gardening  of 
Pliny  and  his  contemporaries  cannot  be  regmxled  as  any- 
thing but  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Jt  was  left  to 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  by  raising  the  conception  of 
labour  from  a  degradation  to  a  duty,  to  give  to  labour  its 
true  place  and  dignity  in  the  world,  and  to  originate  the 
great  social  question  of  our  age,  which  has  been  gradually 
absorbing  all  other  questions  into  itself.  The  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  by  reviving  the  traditions  of  Boman 
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agriculture,  which  had  been  almost  traiiipleJ  out  uDiler  the 
horaehoofa  of  Attila  and  the  rude  tread  of  the  warriora  of 
the  North, — by  employing  the  bretlireii  of  the  Order  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  and  encouraging  in  the  like  labour  the 
wretched  remnants  of  the  population  wlio  crowded  around 
the  monasteries  as  the  only  aanotuariea  of  peace  and  secnritr 
iu  those  ]ieriloas  times ;  by  improving  the  mechanical  ajv 
pjiances  used  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  other  operations  of 
the  kind  ; — by  these  and  by  similar  means  the  Benedicttue 
eatalilishinents  became  little  centres  of  active  and  humaniziiig 
industry,  which  gradually  changed  tlie  face  of  the  coontiy, 
and  improved  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  monk,  toiling 
with  his  own  hands  from  morning  to  night  is  the  open 
fields,  tauglit  the  people  of  the  new  world  around  him  bv 
the  best  of  all  teaching,  practical  example,  the  nr  romiiiji  arts 
of  common  life,  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  land,  to  plough,  to 
BOW,  to  reap,  to  grind  the  corn,  to  raise  vegetables  and  breed 
stock,  and  to  work  the  pi'ecious  and  useful  metals  for  the 
requirements  of  the  household  or  the  decoration  of  the 
temple  of  God,  Were  waste  lands  to  be  restored  to  cultiva- 
tion, the  Benedictines  undertook  the  task.  Was  it  necessarv 
to  redeem  an  estate  from  fiscal  tyranny  or  barbarian  ravage, 
the  Benedictines  found  the  funds.  Had  the  whole  farmiiig 
stock,  the  agricultural  implements,  aiid  the  cattle  of  an 
entire  district  been  swept  away,  it  was  from  the  stores  of 
some  Benedictine  abbey  that  they  were  replenished.  To  the 
Benedictines  alt^o  is  ascribed  the  first  employment  in  the 

West — perhaps  it  would  bo  more  correct  to  say  the  revival 

of  one  of  those  simple  mechanic,  contrivances  which  often 
originate  a  real  social  revolution.  "  The  railway  and  the 
steamship "  have  been  united  by  the  first  of  Ii\ing  poets 
with  "the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind  :"  Mr.  Frank  New- 
man has  shown,  in  a  very  interesting  lecture,  how  immense 
and  diversified  have  been  the  i-esult»  of  that  bumble  and 
almost  unnoticed  precui-Hor  of  them  both — the  iuventiou  of 
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springs  for  wheeled  conveyances.  Bat  the  scholar  will 
classify  the  application  by  the  Benedictines  of  water-power 
to  the  grinding  of  com  in  the  same  category,  when  he  re- 
members how  much  of  human  misery  and  degradation  was 
connected  with  the  ceaseless  and  brutalizing  toil  of  that  em- 
ployment in  the  ancient  world.  And  when  he  considers  the 
gradual  diminution  in  the  price  of  flour  which  the  increased 
facilities  for  its  production  brought  about,  the  political 
economist  >vill  be  led  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

But  it  was  not  agriculture  alone  which  benefited  by  the 
example  and  exertions  of  the  Benedictines,— r-and  when 
speaking  of  the  Benedictines  at  this  early  period,  we  speak 
of  monasticism  in  general,  for  the  great  Order  had  absorbed 
or  completed  all  the  struggling  foundations  hitherto  at- 
tempted by  Martin,  Cassian,  and  Columban.  Urban  industry 
was  awakened  and  maintained  by  the  same  agency.  When 
the  barbarian  bands,  exasperated  by  resistance,  carried  the 
great  cities  of  the  Empire  by  assault,  they  not  only  con- 
sumed with  fire,  or  shattered  with  their  battle-axes,  the 
various  and  splendid  appliances  of  Boman  luxury,  elaborated 
by  ancient  art,  but  by  annihilating  their  occupation,  they 
drove  the  artificers  themselves  to  despair,  and  dispersed 
them  as  resourceless  fugitives  among  the  rural  districts. 
The  J3recious  metals  disappeared,  when  the  demand  for 
''  articles  de  luxe,"  and  the  art  of  fabricating  them,  had  also 
disappeared.  Moreover,  as  is  always  the  case,  just  as 
poverty  increased  and  skill  declined,  the  class  of  articles 
considered  to  be  luxuries,  was  very  greatly  enlarged,  until  at 
last  it  comprised  many  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
But  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  Church  and  the  monastic 
establishments  interfered  to  prevent  the  entire  disappearance 
from  society  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  The  con- 
struction of  churches  and  abbeys — many  of  them  displaying 
elaborate  beautv — revived  the  traditions  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural  art,  and  these  were  handed  down  to  mediseval  times 
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bj  gmUa  of  scicDtiSc  masona.  licuig  muter  a  nriiii  ninniilin 
rula.  It  is  mALDtjr  owiog  to  these  nun.  Uiac  tine  nystk 
power  of  tba  Gothic  genius  modified  tbe  old  Roinaii  uda- 
tectuisl  magDJGcenM,  by  infiuiBg  into  it  a  spirit  of  its  o«B. 
and  working  itself  out  in  rtoae  or  marWe,  uplifted  tham 
Tenerable  pilea  wliicb,  in  their  w,i  and  solitary  gnititai, 
involoDtarily  stay  our  steps  and  check  our  brefttli,  M  w« 
come  audibly  upon  them,  amid  the  gUre  and  tumult  of  crar 
greiit  cities.  Again,  the  TesBels  of  gold  and  salver  requirtd 
for  the  Catholic  worship,  the  rich  titvfk,  Ucas,  stlka.  and 
jewels  fbrming  the  decoration  of  the  altar,  the  gtvgMUi 
vestments  of  the  officiating  clergy  themaelTea,  called  forth  a 
refinement  of  skill,  and  delicate  beauty  of  'workiii»aaliip^ 
which  assuredly  would  nut  otherwise  hare  Iteen  found  in 
the  mde  courts  of  Sorgnndian,  Fnnk,  or  Lombard  kin^ 
SL  EligiuB,  or  St.  Eloi,  as  he  is  ordinarily  called,  the  patron 
of  the  fraternity  of  goldsmitha,  in  aome  respects  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  bb  time,  was  a  worker  in  the  precious 
metals,  and  continued  his  employment  even  whea  the  iomate 
of  a  palace  and  a  councillor  of  state. 

Once  more,  the  literature  of  the  age  was  in  the  same 
hands.  So  far  as  it  was  original,  it  is  true  that  it  con- 
sisted in  little  more  than  martyrologies  and  legend)!  of  tfap 
Saints ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  altogether  to  despise 
these  remarkable  products  of  an  entirely  abnormal  intellec- 
tual state.  They  were  probably  devoured  with  more  appe- 
tite and  more  intelligence,  than  a  generation  fed  on  news- 
papers and  reviews  would  be  inclined  to  consider  possible. 
Nor  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  feet.  They  were  an 
expression  of  the  triumph  of  our  higher  over  our  lower 
nature,  of  mind  over  brute  force  and  violence,  quite  as 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  as  dissertations 
on  social  science  and  political  economy  are  appropriate  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  any  rate,  they  did  their  work, 
and  were  not  without  their  use.     They  brought  tbe  aupet- 
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natural  to  the  aid  of  the  feeble  against  the  strong,  and  acted 
through  the  imagioation,  upon  minda  not  easily  acceaaible 
to  the  argumentH  by  which  reason  enforces  .tho  claims  of 
Justice  and  morality.  It  was  well  in  that  iron  age — an  age 
of  fatind  paaaion  and  brute  foroe — that  the  spiritual  uatare 
of  man  should  assert  itself  in  any  way.  lb  was  well  that 
the  rude  intelligence  of  the  barbarian  should  be  taught 
that  there  was  something  in  a  man  which  could  not  be 
burnt  out  of  him  by  fire,  or  hewn  away  from  him  by  ateoL 
All  hosoui-,  therefore,  to  the  poor  monkish  solitaries,  who  in 
the  depth  of  their  conreuts  laboriously  indited  those  strange 
supernatural  tales.  They  too  were  of  the  great  humanizing 
brotherhood  of  letters,  they  too  were  doing  a  true  work  Tor 
theic  times  ;  they  were  a  power  in  their  own  generation,  a 
power  working  palpably  for  good,  for  the  reproof  of  the 
proud  and  violent,  and  the  defence  of  the  feeble ;  for  the 
assertion  of  something  better  and  loftier  in  humanity  than 
the  mere  physical  sti'ODgth,  or  animal  cunning,  which  seemed 
to  govern  the  world  around  them.  But  the  monasteries 
did  even  more  than  this.  "  The  literature  of  the  two  last 
centuries,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  has  brought  to  light  the 
serricea  whick  the  monks  liave  rendered  to  letters  and 
science,  by  transmitting  to  us  writing,  the  manufacture  of 
parchment  and  paper,  and  all  the  material  appliances 
required  to  fix  and  transmit  human  thought.  An  industrial 
epoch  like  our  own  should  not  forget  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mechanic  arts  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  same 
service,  that  every  great  abbey  was  of  use  in  preserving  the 
industrial  products  as  well  as  the  manuscript  writings  of 
antiquity,  that  it  was  a  school  of  trade  and  of  the  arts,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  a  school  of  letters  and  a  model  farm.* 
Such  were  some  of  the  happy  results  brought  about  by 
the  monastic  orders  and  more  jiarticularly  by  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  *  But  the  Benedictine  Abbey  was  everywhere : 
•  De  Criliar,  eb.  tii.  3. 
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high  on  the  Calnbrian  headlands,  listening  to  the  n 
thunder  of  the  nurf  below  ;  half  hidden  amid  groves  of  beech 
and  oak  in  the  inmoat  recesses  of  the  Apenninea  ;  on  both 
slopes  of  the  maritime  Alps;  iu  still  Boiaau  Proven™; 
perched  aloft  on  the  black  baoaltic  hills  of  green  Aiivergne ; 
studding  with  wlute  flocks  the  fat  pastures  throiigli  which 
the  stately  Loire  sweeps  like  a,  liilvpr  bow  ;  on  the  vise-clad 
t«rracea  jvliicli  overlook  the  Rhine  ;  overapreadio^  with 
bright  green  patches  of  growing  cereals  the  brown  heUlu 
and  half-cleared  forests  of  distant  Britain  ;  iu  every  spot 
where  civilization  had  planted  her  footsteps  in  -wevun 
Europe,  arose  the  grey  towers  of  that  devoted  broUiefboe^ 
to  be  the  home  and  nursery  of  religion  and  peace  and  the 
arts  of  jjeact. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  highly  as  we  have  spoben  of  them, 
that  theae  are  not  the  most  exalted  principlea,  that  thia  is 
not  the  most  excellent  practice  which  is  demanded  of  the 
Christianity  of  our  own  age.  But  could  the  virtues  which  ■ 
now  most  brightly  adoru  our  Christian  life,  have  fioQrished 
or  even  sub^sted  in  the  Merovingian  era  1 

"  Such  Christianity,"  answers  Dean  Milman,  "  would 
have  made  no  impression,  even  if  it  could  have  existed,  on  a 
people  who  still  retained  something  of  their  Teutonic  severity 
of  tnanneTs,  and  required,  therefore,  something  more  im- 
posing, a  sterner  and  more  manifest  self-denial,  to  keep  up 
their  religious  veneration.  The  detachment  of  the  clergy 
from  all  earthly  ties,  lef^  them  at  once  more  unremittingly 
devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  miB^ouariee,  more  rendj  to 
encounter  the  penlfl  of  this  wild  ^e ;  while  (at  the  sane 
time)  the  rude  minds  of  the  peojile  were  more  struck  by 
their  unusual  habits,  by  the  strength  of  character  shown  in 
their  labours,  their  mortiG cations,  their  fastings,  and  per- 
petual religious  services.  All  these  being,  iu  a  certain 
Bense,  monks,  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  ccenofttes,  or  if  they 
lived  separate,  only  lees  secluded  and  less  stationary  than 
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other  ascetics,  wherever  ChristiaDity  spread,  monasteries,  or 
religious  foundations  with  a  monastic  character,  arose. 
These  foundations,  as  the  religion  aspired  to  soften  the 
habits,  might  seem  to  pacify  the  face  of  the  land.  They 
were  commonly  placed,  by  some  intuitive  yearning  after 
repose  and  security,  in  spots,  either  themselves  beautiful  by 
nature,  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  depth  of  the  romantic 
wood,  under  the  shelter  of  the  protecting  hill ;  or  in  such 
as  became  beautiful  from  the  superior  care  and  culture  of 
the  monks — the  draining  of  the  meadows,  the  planting  of 
trees,  the  home  circle  of  garden  or  orchard,  which  employed 
or  delighted  the  brotherhood." 

But  independently  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Church  upon  society  through  the  action  of  the  monastic 
orders,  there  were  other  no  less  important  results  of  her 
presence,  which  must  have  existed,  even  had  there  been  no 
such  institution  as  monasticism  at  all.  Had  the  old  society 
never  been  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  the  Church  either 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  removing  from  it  the  canker 
of  slavery,  or  only  succeeded  after  most  protracted  efforts, 
and  at  the  expense  of  a  sanguinary  revolution.  But  the 
violent  disruption  of  all  the  political  ties  which  had  held 
the  imperial  system  together,  and  the  new  world  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  strange  confusion  of  social 
distinctions  which  the  advent  of  the  barbarians  produced, 
gave  to  the  Church  an  opportunity  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  slave,  which  to  her  eternal  glory  she  did  not  neglect. 
As  a  general  rule  at  flrst^  the  barbarians  looked  at  persons 
and  things  very  much  as  they  found  them ;  and  altogether 
ignored,  or  failed  to  comprehend,  the  delicate  gradations  of 
personal  rank  and  right  as  the  elaborate  system  of  Roman 
jurisprudence  had  established  them.  Occupation  in  manual 
labour  is  a  palpable  mark  of  class  distinction  always  easy  to 
understand.  Among  the  Teutonic  nations  themselves  it 
separated  the  serf  plainly  and  broadly  from  his  superiors. 
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Witt  the  serC  therefore,  when  they  conquered  tha  ] 
they  eaofuiioded  all  whom  they  perceived  to  be  eugagvd  h 
hid  ordinary  occupations,  the  coloui  nud  the  members  of  ll 
agricultural  guilds  or  coUegca,  as  well  as  Uie  Btave.  2for  OT 
they  for  a.  moment  trouble  themjieWes  to  inquire  whelkif 
the  old  regime  had  made  any  difiereace  betweeu  lliem. 
clear  conception  of  the  dislination,  and  the  rocoUecUon.  i4 
ancient  privilege,  doubtless  remaiiied  with  the  individull 
tliemsclTes  ;  but  the  whole  tendency  of  thiols  w&a  to  anial' 
gamate  theiu  into  one  body,  and  equalise,  in  a  socnal  sBtm, 
all  the  menibera  of  it  in  their  maatera'  eyes.  Now  I 
to  ]iai9a  that  the  influence  of  the  Churah  was  nTrmJTid  W 
bring  about  the  very  same  reanlts ;  but  the  Cbnreb  I 
pronclieil  the  qnentiou  from  a  ditiereiit  point  of  view,  and 
worked  out  its  demgns  in  ■  very  difierent  maiiDer.  If  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Church  aimed  at  creating  the  same 
social  equality  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  at 
was  produced  by  the  supercilious  negligeuce  of  the  civil 
power,  it  was  not  because  she  regarded  all  as  equally 
degraded,  but  because^  by  her  sanction  of  mixed  marriage* 
and  her  frequent  practice  of  enfranchisement,  she  laboured 
to  elevate  the  whole  body  to,  at  least,  that  species  of  equabtj 
which  the  profession  of  a  common  Christianity  impUea. 
One  provision,  which  at  an  early  period  aha  had  contrived  to 
secure,  produced  a  powerfVil  etTcct  both  upon  the  condition  of 
the  serf  class  and  upon  her  own  power.  It  was  this  :  the 
operation  of  causes  alre^y  noticed,  soon  swept  away  in  the 
practice  of  the  barbarian  settlers,  all  the  special  privileges 
assured  to  the  Roman  colonist  by  the  old  law,  and  placed 
biui  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependents  attached  to 
the  land  of  the  new  proprietor.  He  sank  to  the  poutioo 
of  the  serf,  and  became  "ascriptus  glebea ;"  not  indeed  in 
the  strict  sense  of  bound  to  any  particular  spot,  but  bound 
to  the  eutate,  and  liable  to  be  transferred  from  any  one  part 
of  it  to  another.      From  this  position  there  was  one,  and 
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one  onlj)  means  of  escaping.  No  proprietor  could  refuse  free- 
dom to  a  serf  who  was  desirous  of  entering  into  holy  orders, 
provided  that  the  sum  required  to  purchase  his  freedom  was 
forthcoming ;  and  of  this,  in  all  desirable  cases,  the  Church 
took  care.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  Church  was  itself 
the  largest  proprietor  of  land,  and  consequently  of  serfs, 
in  the  whole  country.  Almost  universally  throughout 
the  Ecclesiastical  estates,  every  practicable  method  was 
adopted  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  serf  class, 
and  for  securing,  where  it  was  possible,  their  enfranchise- 
ment.  If  any  accident  had  subjected  its  ser&  to  slavery 
elsewhere,  tlie  Church,  as  a  proprietor,  deemed  itself  under 
an  obligation  to  redeem  them.  Hence  it  resulted  that  its 
jurisdiction,  as  has  been  declared  by  an  excellent  authority, 
*'  was  far  more  enlightened,  £bx  more  conscientious,  than  that 
of  the  secular  proprietors ;  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
found  their  condition  approach  in  practice  much  more 
closely  to  civil  freedom.'**  The  same  writer  remarks  that 
owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  clergy,  at  least 
where  they  almost  necessarily  became  the  men  of  adminis- 
tration and  affairs,  a  similar  result  was  brought  about  on 
the  royal  demesnes ;  so  that  in  both  an  immense  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  serf  class,  as  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  the  same  class  on  the  estates  of 
the  rural  nobility.  But  while  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  the  monarch  and  the  ecclesiastics,  the  lower  order  of 
labourers  was  gradually  more  and  more  elevated  above  the 
degradation  of  ancient  slavery,  it  fared  differently  with 
artisans  and  others  of  a  higher  class,  such  as  the  coloni, 
who  occupied  a  privileged  position  in  the  old  regime.  They 
had  naturally  congregated  towards  the  great  centres  of 
urban  industry,  and  their  combination  into  fraternities  or 
colleges  was  a  source  of  strength  and  profit,  so  long  as  the 
free  exercise  of  their  labour  was  possible,  or  a  sufficient 

*  De  Cellier,  ch.  iii.  §  2. 
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demand  for  its  products  existed.  But  the  bavbarian  iarasioii 
changed  all  this,  annihilated  the  rights  of  the  priTileged 
classes,  deatro^red  their  occupation,  broke  up  their  societies 
and  scattered  the  members  to  struggle  with  want  aud  povertf 
ia  the  rural  dbtricta.  The  societies  reappear  curiously  euoogh 
in  the  gnild.i  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  individuals  were 
overwhelmed.  It  is  to  this  elevation  of  one  class,  and  depres- 
sion of  another,  that  we  muet  ascribe  the  general  equ&lil; 
which  now  begins  to  he  found  amoug  those  who  subsist  b^ 
the  work  of  their  hunds ;  and  this,  in  conjimctiou  with  otbu' 
cause?,  plays  its  port  in  originating  perhaps  the  greateat  _ 
social  revolution  which  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  TnhutiJ 
tution  of  free  for  slave  liibour.  It  is  impossible  bei-e  to* 
enter  into  the  examination  of  a  question,  for  the  aolntion  it 
which  history  affords  such  insufficient  data,  and  which  has 
jierplexed  so  many  able  and  learned  men.  But  I  have  been 
anxious,  at  any  rate,  to  iudicatethe  shore  borne  in  tbis  revo- 
lution by  the  Church,  and  one  particular  phase  of  ber  action 
will  be  rendered  tolerably  clear  by  the  foregoiitg  remarks. 
The  great  principle  of  Christian  equality,  of  tlie  equality  of 
all  mankind  under  the  highest  aspect  in  which  they  can  be 
i-egarded,  maintained  by  the  Church  amid  many  incon- 
sistencies and  many  abuses,  removed  from  the  lowest  claw 
of  humanity  the  burden  of  inhuman  contempt,  beneath 
which  they  had  been  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  anc]  broke 
for  them  a  passage  through  that  hitherto  impregnable 
ban-ier  with  which  their  su|)eriors  bad  fenced  themselves  in. 
The  slave,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  recognized  as  a  man. 
But  the  advancement  of  the  Klavt;  in  the  social  scale,  and 
that  also  of  the  serf  and  artisan,  received  its  most  powerfnl 
influence  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  threw  -wide  her 
arms  to  all  her  childreu,  and  welcomed  them  all  upon  equal 
terms  to  her  breast.  The  serf  or  the  emancipated  slave 
who  had  obtained  an  education,  might  become,  by  entrance 
into  Orders,  and  as  a  matter  ot  practice  frequently  did  he- 
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come,  an  abbot  or  bishop,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  highest 
council  of  the  realm.  The  goldsmith  Eligius  reached  the 
most  exalted  place  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  yet  conde- 
scended to  practise  his  art  when  the  inmate  of  a  palace,  and 
the  most  favoured  companion  and  counsellor  of  kings. 
Blandino,  the  virgin  martyr  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  most 
honoured  in  the  noble  catalogue  of  those  who  shed  their 
blood  for  Chiist,  had  been  a  slave ;  and  her  posthumous 
gloiy  shed  a  light  over  all  her  class.  Mathilda  and  Bathilda, 
the  wives  of  Dagobert  and  Clovis  II.,  had  been  slaves  in 
their  youth,  and  employed  the  privileges  of  royalty  ta 
benefit  the  class  from  which  they  sprung.  To  no  other 
influence  than  to  that  of  the  Chiistian  Church  are  these 
results  to  be  ascribed.  To  her,  and  to  her  alone,  they  were 
possible.  Could  they  have  ever  entered  even  into  the  con- 
ception of  the  legislators  and  philosophers  of  the  heathen 
world? 

As  literature  and  jurisprudence  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  education,  such 
as  it  was,  belonged  to  them  as  well.  Every  man  of  general 
intelligence  or  intellectual  aspirations  was  attracted  of 
necessity  into  the  only  sphere  in  which  they  could  find 
scope  for  action,  or  perhaps  subsist.  And  the  fact  had  a 
reciprocal  action  upon  society,  for  it  imposed  the  cultivation 
of  these  qualities  in  others  ui>on  the  only  persons  who 
possessed  such  themselves.  If  any  knowledge  of  men  or 
things,  if  any  rudi mental  science  or  practical  skill  still 
lingered  on  into  those  dark  times,  they  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Church  alone ;  and  it  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 
Church,  regarding  only  her  secular  influences,  that  she  pre- 
served law,  literature,  and  art,  as  we  have  seen  that  she  did 
preserve  them,  through  a  period  of  barbarian  ignorance, 
when,  but  for  her,  they  must  have  perished  from  Western 
Europe.  And  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  new  society,  when  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  amount 
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of  tnoml  force  which  Ai^  exeroUed  upon  it,  w  mnst  Ht 
omit  tbe  &ct  that  she  gave  tlic  eduen.tion  which  that  mx>Mj 
ponested  ;  that  eihe  vae  the  teachec  and  Bchoolmuhr,  w 
well  as  the  legist  and  tLeologian,  of  th«  age.  Of  th«  manDa 
in  which,  And  of  the  iDeacs  wberebj,  ^die  discharged  Uiia 
dntj  before  the  Caroline  epoch,  it  h  not  easr  to  jprtai 
moch  from  contemiKirary  record*.  But  the  wise  proTiiiMi 
and  reforms  cnfovoed  by  the  coiupt^heusife  geoitv  tl 
Charlemagiie,  plainly  recognize  the  educatiDg  fimetiMi  m 
properly  belongiog.  and  having  belonged,  to  tfa«  olop, 
however  much  tbey  may  eoggeat  that  it  wax  (rften  | 
neglected  or  abused.  Of  the  ecLooli  which  the  great  e 
founded,  and  of  his  ati'ong  ]«rBonal  int«mt  in  tl)«ir  v 
b'-iug.  we  have  sjwken  elsewhere.  Instruction  in  tt 
schools  was  administered  by  ecclecmstio^  and  the  ] 
which  Charlemagne  employed  to  the  soholara  iriU  sbcw, 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  the  amount  of 
social  and  even  ])olitical  influence  which  was  placed  in  the 
power  both  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  "  Because  roa 
are  rich,  and  are  the  sons  of  the  principal  men  of  my  king- 
dom, you  think  that  your  birth  and  your  wealth  are  Buffident 
for  you,  and  that  you  stand  in  no  need  of  these  atndia 
whicli  would  do  you  so  much  honour.  You  only  think  <rf 
dress,  play,  and  plensnre ;  bnt  T  swear  to  you,  I  attach  no 
estimation  to  these  rirhes  or  this  nobility,  which  bring  von 
so  much  consideration  :  and  if  you  do  not  quickly  repair, 
by  assiduous  studies,  the  time  you  have  lost  in  frivolitv. 
never,  no  never,  will  you  obtain  sympathy  from  Charle*:.' 

There  is  yet  another  phase  under  which  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  the  action  of  the  Church  in  Western  Europe,  if  we 
would  understand  its  real  character  and  power.  It  was 
a  missionary,  and  therefore  a  living  Chnrch.  Misgdonary 
labour  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  best  proof  of  vitality.  The 
reason  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  true  faith.  There 
cannot  he  a  tme  jaith  which  is  passive  and  obeys  not  the 
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law  of  expansion.  Even  the  heathen  Persins  oonld  admirably 
say  of  truth  as  it  got  hold  of  and  possessed  him, — 

*'  Quid  didicuse,  nisi  hoc  fermentum,  et  quae  semel  intuB 
Innata  est,  rupto  jecore  ezierit  oaprificos  t " 

How  inexpreasihly  more  is  this  the  case  with  Christian 
truth.  If  the  mustard-seed  do  not  germinate,  if  the  leaven  do 
not  begin  to  leaven  the  lump,  the  vital  principle  in  either  is 
extinct.  If  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Christ 
has  entered  into  a  man  or  a  society,  it  must  pass  out  and 
beyond  them  at  the  moment  of  their  contact  with  others : 
it  is  as  much  a  law  of  our  spiritual  being  as  it  is  a  law  of 
material  nature,  that  the  electric  spark  shall  pass  by  sym- 
pathetic action  into  those  bodies  capable  of  receiving  it.  If 
there  be  ao  such  sympathetic  action,  the  spark  is  not  there — 
the  Christ  is  not  there — the  man  or  the  society  is  spiritually 
dead.  Tried  by  this  decisive  test,  the  Western  Church  is  not 
found  wanting.  She  exhibited  this  best  and  surest  sign  of 
vitality.  Wheresoever  some  little  centre  of  Christian  life 
had  been  formed,  and  the  Church  as  an  institution  had  taken 
root,  wherever  an  actual  building  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  worship,  or  a  monastery  or  an  abbey  founded, 
from  this  spot  the  unresting  spirit  of  Christian  enter- 
prise carried  onward  the  glad  message  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  wildest  localities  and  among  the  most  savage  tribes.  A 
network  of  religious  foundations  was  by  thia  means  extended 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  territory  acknowledging  any  aJle- 
giance,  however  incomplete,  to  the  barbarian  courts  in  which 
the  Church  had  obtained  a  footing.  In  this  way  all  northern 
Gaul,  including  the  regions,  half  reclaimed  from  barbarism, 
which  lay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and  the  Ehine, 
and  the  still  more  savage  and  idolatrous  tribes  scattered 
among  the  Armorican  bays  and  headlands,  were  reclaimed  by 
slow  degrees  fi*om  their  original  paganism.  Early  British, 
or  pre-Augustine  Christianity,  was  propagated  in  the  same 
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way,  and  the  namea  of  Augustine  bimself  and  hU  sncceswn 
testify  to  tlie  untiriug  miaaiouary  exertion  of  a  l&ter  period. 
Nor  'v'as  thia  all.  The  remote  realms  of  barbairism,  tlie  inac- 
cessible forc3t»  of  eastern  Germuiy  and  tbe  Sc&ndiD»TUii 
peainsula,  beard  the  voice  of  the  heroic  churchman  of  th> 
West,  beheld  him  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  in  their  gtoft* 
and  high  places,  Hnd  were  not  seWom  vatered  by  hb  \ilopi. 
It  is  not  in  igiiomnce  of  the  glorious  roU-call  of  joartjn 
and  confessors  that  modem  missionary  labour  baa  to  sbow ; — 
it  is  not  in  forgetfulnees  oi'  Xavier,  and  Heber,  and  Manyn. 
and  a  hundred  names  honoured  iu  aU  Christian  commuDtans, 
that  we  assert,  not  one  among  them  all  is  to  be  placed  before 
our  immortal  countryman  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  GennuiT, 
and  the  converter  of  so  many  among  her  heathen  tribes  to 
the  Faith  of  Christ.  Who  oould  read  that  mamllou 
history,  so  admirably  recorded  by  Dean  Milmau,  without 
feeling  that  Boniface  ia  worthy  to  take  his  stand  in  tbe 
annals  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  in  the  remembrance  of 
Christian  Europe,  as  the  precursor  and  the  antetype  of  all 
the  heroic  self-sacrificing  spirits  who  have  spread  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  from  Borneo  to  Labrador  1 

And  now  we  have  briefly  glanced  at  most  of  the  iafluencea 
exercised  by  tbe  early  Western  Cbnrch  upon  the  social  life 
of  the  age,  except  her  own  especial  influence.  Reator«T  of 
agriculture  and  tbe  useful  arts,  preserver  of  hteratore,  eman- 
cipator of  the  slave, — legist,  theologian,  missionary, — in  all 
these  cipacities  she  pervaded  the  barbarian  world,  i^raduallr 
moulding  it  into  the  type  of  modern  civilization.  But  all 
these  things  were  as  nothing  com[>ared  to  her  epiritoal 
power.  Among  an  ignorant  and  aujierstitious  generatioit, 
she  became  tbe  actual  embodiment  on  earth  of  everjrthing 
that  stirred  their  religious  instincts,  and  connected  them,  by 
the  bonds  of  hope  and  fear,  with  that  unknown  and  awful 
future  which  lies  beyond  tbe  grave.  She  disclosed  to  their 
eyes  the  mysterious  vision  of  an  unseen  world ;   she  held 
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the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell:  her  consecrated  officers  im- 
personated the  very  Christ  himself  for  they  claimed  his 
divine  power,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  exercised  it. 
Even  her  material  dwelling-places, — ^the  solemn  aisles  of 
cathedral  or  abbey, — were  to  her  people  like  Bethel  to  the 
patriarch  :  "  They  were  afraid,  and  said,  How  dreadful  is  this 
place  :  this  is  none  other  but  the  House  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  Heaven  !"  The  power  of  the  religions  senti- 
ment, in  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  age,  may  become 
super-sensuous  altogether,  and  even  the  multitude  may  be 
acted  upon  by  it,  and  act  themselves  under  its  inspiration, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  material  medium  between 
the  Divine  Source  of  the  sentiment  and  their  own  sools. 
But  in  a  semi-barbarous  age  this  is  impossible.  Beligion 
clothes  itself  in  concrete  forms,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
tear  it  away  from  the  material  images  under  which  it  subsists, 
and  the  material  machinery  by  which  it  acts  upon  rude 
minds,  entire  strangers  to  any  sort  of  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion. Without  these  external  appliances,  religion,  at  such 
times,  is  volatilized  away  into  a  nonentity,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  it  never  assumes  a  substantial  and  intelligible 
shape.  To  conceive  of  Christ  without  his  earthly  Vicegerent 
and  Hepresentative,  of  religion  without  the  Church,  of  moral 
duties  without  ecclesiastical  rules,  of  spiritual  doctrines 
without  theological  dogmas,  of  the  atonement  on  the  Cross 
without  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was  as  difficult  to 
the  untutored  intelligence  of  barbarians  converted  to 
civilization  by  men  who  taught  these  things,  as  it  would 
have  been  for  them  to  comprehend  the  *'  Ideas  '*  of  Plato, 
or  the  '^  Celestial  Mechanism"  of  La  Place.  Without, 
then,  wasting  time  upon  a  nearly  exhausted  topic,  we  may 
readily  imagine  for  ourselves  what  miist  have  been  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  new  society, 
when  we  see  her  thus  amassing  and  concentrating  in  herself 
all  the  power  of  all  that  religious  sentiment  which,  even 
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in  ft  oocaptruitielv  irreligiaas  mge,  ajritates.  mores,  and 
IioIb  the  worlil  uonoil  as.  It  ia  ime  Xbmt  the  aiffin 
wptjeta  had  not  ^et  Banmed  tli«  gigantic  praportitme  wliid 
It  ■eijoired  from  the  Ww«nng  ambittoa  mad  conatnietit* 
graina  of  Hildebrand :  it  ia  trae  tLat  no  pope  had  aa  ]Ff| 
placed  hk  bnel  upon  the  firoatiate  ceck  of  s  eeoolar 
or  piimged  a  whole  paoplB  into  temporal  tniserv  and 
peril  of  eteriLU  perdition,  fts  popes  were  fotiud 
to  wither  with  thnr  paternal  cnne  the  England  of  Ji 
and  tho  France  of  Philip  Augustus  :  but  the«e  thinga 
Riisting  ID  their  elemetita  ;  the  power  was  no  longer  a 
brro,  it  waa  gradually  growing  and  gathering  strengtb, 
earlier  derelopmeiits  were  already  sees.  In  aa  age  of  eai 
if  CTprluloiis  belief,  it  was  no  light  thing  to  posses?  the  al* 
diapoution  of  the  objects  of  that  belief — to  be  gifted  with  tha 
power  of  bestowing  blessings  nndreamt  of  even  in  the  femxa 
of  an  imagination  iinchastened  by  any  discipline  of  the  reason, 
orof  inflicting  tortnres,  felt  withequalviridnessof  anticipation, 
hereafter  to  be  endnred  amid  the  eternal  and  intolerable  fire 
Two  things  at  once  facilitated  and  peq)etuated  the  exercise  of 
this  awful  jiower, — the  right  to  insist  npon  the  practice  of  con- 
fesaion,  and  the  right  to  refuse  abaolation  to  the  diaobedient- 
By  the  former,  almost  every  man  placed  in  the  hands  of  tb« 
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priest  a  weapon  to  be  wielded  against  hi] 
latter,  he  was  delivered,  bound,  as  it  were 
the  mercy  of  him  who  was  to  wield  it.  It 
a  moral  despotism  to  be  more  absolate  ' 
because  there  existed  no  means  of  eacape. 
were  none  of  those  intellectual 
none  of  those  convenient  halting-pli 
doubting  respectability    may  pause 


iself  J  and  by  the 
hand  and  foot,  to 
was  impost ble  fcr 
•T  more  complete, 
In  that  age  there 
for  the  sceptical ; 
half  way,  where 
the  descent  from 
orthodox  belief  to  open  infidelity.  Outside  of  the  Chnrdi 
there  existed  no  indifferent  public,  lost  among  whom  the 
unfaithful  churchman  might  escape  her  terrible  censure, 
forget  it,  or  be  forgotten  ;  outside  of  the  Catholic  dogma 
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there  was  no  religion,  nothing  but  open  Atheism,^-an  nn- 
disputed  institution  of  Satan,  like  idolatry,  witchcraft,  and 
magic,  abhorred  and  abandoned  of  all  men. 

Mistress,  then,  of  so  many  spells  with  which  to  work 
upon  the  imagination  of  men,  and  so  much  tangible,  prac- 
tical power  to  coerce  their  conduct ;  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Catholic  Church  became  all  that  Guizot  has  described 
her — ^the  one  great  institution  which  saved  society,  and  gave 
a  character  to  the  age.  Succumbing  occasionally  to  over- 
whelming political  interests,  or  to  the  ferocity  of  animal 
passions  as  they  raged  in  barbarian  breasts,  she  yet  stood 
erect  through  all  the  storms  of  the  time,  surviving  anarchy, 
imperial  centralization,  and  feudalism,  and  emerging  as  the 
author,  or  certainly  foremost  among  the  several  authors,  of 
modern  civilization.  But  can  it  be  imagined,  that  she 
passed  altogether  scathless  through  the  fiery  trial  ?  The 
very  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  her  strength, 
grandeur,  and  social  influence,  carry  with  them  an  assurance 
to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  idle  to  assert,  that  the  Church 
exercised  an  unmixed,  or  anything  like  an  unmixed  influence 
for  good,  even  at  this  early  period  of  its  relation  with  the 
secular  society.  To  do  this,  is  not  given  to  any  society 
composed  of  human  agents,  even  under  conditions  most 
favourable  to  its  perfection.  But  in  a  time  of  stormy  pas- 
sions and  weak  laws,  of  extreme  perils  on  the  one  part,  and 
strong  temptations  on  the  other,  it  is  as  certain  as  any  pro- 
position regarding  human  nature  can  be,  that  even  in  an 
institution  supported  by  divine  sanctions,  and,  in  the  main, 
accomplishing  the  work  of  Qod  in  the  world,  the  human  ele- 
ment will  sometimes  appear  to  preponderate,  and  will  render 
itself  conspicuous  by  outbreaks  of  violence  or  fraud.  The 
general  progress  of  afiairs  in  the  West  of  Europe,  at  least  in 
that  portion  of  it  where  the  future  of  the  modem  world 
was  most  manifestly  forming  itself  into  its  destined  shape, 
was,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  seen  to  the  contraiy,  some- 
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times  very  unfavourable  to  the  relatious  of  the  Chnr^  w 
the  civil  community,  and  to  the  chai^aclor  of  the  Chanb 
itself.  The  cniel  and  incessant  wars,  pi-oduced  by  the  nta- 
tual  jealouEy  of  race  and  claEn,  the  pei-aonal  cjuarrela  of 
powerful  men,  and,  especially,  the  great  Austn^ian  aad 
Neustrian  schism  between  the  members  of  the  conquerini^ 
and  dominant  jwople,  were  doubtless  alleviated  by  such  aa- 
thority  and  influence  as  the  ecclesiastical  body  poaseased. 
By  their  frequent  cenanre  of  rapine  and  violence,  by  tbeit 
institution  of  daya  of  wonihip  and  festival,  'n'ti«n  belligerenti 
ceaaed  from  bloodshed,  and  the  poor  reposed  from  toil,  hj 
their  assertion  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  holy  plaa%J 
by  the  royal  protection  which  they  obtained  for  the  ser&<f  V 
the  Church,  in  a  word,  by  their  general  syia|iathy  with  sof-  1 
feriiig  and  oppression,  the  Christian  clergj-  leavudcd  xbe 
Merovingian  era  with  the  principles  of  mercy  and  justice. 
and  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  Pandemonium  upon  eartb- 
Bat  it  was  impossible  that  any  body  of  men  so  intimately 
mixed  up  with  mundane  interests,  should  continue  en- 
tirely uncontamiuated  by  their  contact  In  those  troubled 
times,  the  battle  between  the  variouB  combatants  was  fre- 
quently for  very  existence  ;  and  under  these  circumstance, 
it  was  natural,  that  any  aid,  moral  or  material,  should  be 
■warmly  welcomed  by  either  party.  Even  a  moral  force  like 
that  of  the  Church  was  frequently  compelled  into  the  con- 
test by  the  importunate  entreaties  of  friends  or  aupplicants. 
or  the  implacable  attacks  of  enemies.  So  it  came  to  pai& 
that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Church,  not  withstanding 
its  nature,  became  a  large  element  in  the  unceasing  strife 
which  was  always  going  on  among  the  members  of  the 
Frank  aristocracy,  and  was,  more  or  less,  directly  the  cauae 
of  its  most  furious  outbreaks.  It  was  an  object  of  jealoun. 
and  therefore,  in  that  a^e  of  the  sword,  an  object  of  attact 
to  proud  and  ferocious  nobles  incapable  of  controlling  their 
passions,  and  determined  at  any  cost  to  work  their  with     It 
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was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position,  that  the 
Church,  too  feeble  to  stand  alone,  should  cast  herself  for 
protection  into  the  arms  of  one  .or  other  of  the  powerful 
parties  who  contested  the  supremacy.  Thus  she  attached 
herself  to  the  Austraaian,  rather  than  to  the  Neustrian  party 
amoDgst  the  nobles,  and  to  the  Carlovingians,  when  they 
came  into  positive  collision  with  the  Metx)vingian  dynasty. 
In  both  cases,  it  was  her  support  which  secured  success.  The 
bishops  favoured  the  Austrasians,  because  they  found  them, 
owing  to  their  inferior  cultivation,  a  material  more  easy 
to  work  upon,  or  because  they  discerned  their  superior 
military  strength,  and  divined  their  future  victory.  The 
Austrasians,  on  their  part,  were  not  ignorant  of  the  moral 
aid  which  they  derived  from  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  repaid  it,  by  extending  to  them  very  valuable  pro- 
tection. What  were  the  general  relations  of  the  great 
churchmen  to  the  barbarian  kings,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  succinct  account  of  M.  Guizot.  "  The  bishops,**  he  says, 
"  were  the  natural  chiefs  of  the  towns ;  they  governed  the 
people  in  the  interior  of  each  city,  they  represented  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  barbarians,  they  were  their  magistrates 
within  and  their  protectors  without.  The  clergy  were,  there- 
fore, deeply  rooted  in  the  municipal  system,  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  that  remained  of  Boman  society.  And  they  very  soon 
struck  root  in  other  directions.  The  bishops  became  the 
councillors  of  the  barbarous  kings;  they  counselled  them  upon 
the  conduct  which  they  ought  to  observe  towards  the  van- 
quished people,  upon  the  course  they  ought  to  take,  in  order 
to  become  the  heirs  of  the  Koman  emperors.  They  had  far 
more  exj)erience  and  political  intelligence  than  the  barbarians 
who  came  fresh  from  Germany;  they  had  the  love  of  power; 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  and  to  profit  by  it.*'  * 

These  intimate  relations,  then,  naturally  brought  about  a 
connection  between   the  two  parties  which  could  not  be 

•  Gnizot,  History  of  Civilizntion  in  France,  Lect.  viii. 
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altogether  ioDoceot  for  tbe  Chureb.  NQce  it  almost  tttceam- 
tated  a  partaerEhip  lu  crirn^.  In  all  the  cruel  and  Tiolcnl 
dealing  which  cubiiiuatod  in  the  atiwciouB  murder  of  Bnu^ 
bilda,  the  ChuTcli  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extMl 
involved  :  the  clergy  could  not  altogether  keep  their  hmk 
clefui,  when  the  hanila  uf  their  political  aascKiates  vera  <ls3r 
stained  with  bloodshod  and  rapine.  To  thiamuat  be  ascribd 
the  servility  of  the  ecoleBiaBtical  chroniclers  to  the  FniA 
kings.  It  is,  indeed,  something  more  than  Borrility,  for  th^ 
occasiooally  use  langoage  which  implies  a  culpable 
plicity  in  crimes  Hint  admit  of  no  extenuation  or  m 
The  Frank  rulers  maj  have  been  rohbers,  murderers,  »aii 
adulteren  ;  bnt  so  long  ea  they  perBecut«d  the  Ariajisv 
defended  the  Church,  they  might  be  a.'siired  of  being  ban.toi 
down  to  posterity  as  monarohs  of  "  gLorioiu,  pioo^  sod  iv- 
mortal  memory."  Nothing  is  more  painful  in  tbe  annals  of 
these  times  than  the  strange  obliquity  of  moral  judgment, 
the  entire  self-deception,  for  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
anything  else,  with  which  a  worthy  and  well-condncted 
churchman  like  Gregory  of  Tours,  regards  the  bloodstained 
and  guilty  lives  of  the  Merovingians,  provided  only  they 
proved  themselves  patrons  and  faithful  champions  of  the 
Church.  We  have  already  quoted  his  language  with  respect 
to  Clovis  and  Clotaire,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  here.  But  the  truly  marvellous  part  of  the  matter 
in,  that  Gregory  has  himself  recorded  the  Crimea  of  the  man 
concerning  whom  be  speaks  in  such  gentle  and  conaiderate 
terms  :  it  is  from  Gregory  we  learn  that  he  burnt  alive  « 
Breton  noble  with  his  wife  and  daughters  ;  that  he  mur- 
dered his  brother's  children  ;  that  he  mastered  by  violence 
the  pentons  of  queens  whose  husbands  he  had  slain  by  the 
sword  ;  that  finally,  be  put  to  death  his  own  son,  and  ex- 
tended tbe  same  vengeance  to  hi»  children. 

The  protection  of  the  Merovingian  house  brought  with  it 
even  more  positive  evila  than  a  general  influx  of  the  secular 
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spirit  and  worldly  interests  and  aims.  In  early  days  the 
right  of  appointment  to  the  episcopal  office  rested  ^com 
clero  et  populo/'  with  the  clergy  themselves  and  the  congre- 
gation. The  voice  of  his  futore  people  confirmed  the  new 
bishop  in  his  office,  if  it  did  not  force  the  office  upon  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ambrose  at  Milan  and  Martin  of  Tonrs. 
But  the  Church  paid  fq^r  the  support  of  the  Merovingians  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  independence.  This  was  the  case  from 
the  very  origin  of  the  connection.  Clovis  was  not  the  man 
to  brook  the  serious  interference  of  any  authority  with  his 
own«  Ue  was  willing  to  become  a  Christian  and  a  church- 
man, but  up<m  condition  of  being  mai^r  of  the  Church 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  he  was  master  of  his 
people  and  kingdom.  He  assumed,  therefore,  at  once  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  sees — how  far  upon  the 
grounds  of  Byzantine  precedent  it  is  impossible  to  say, — and 
his  successors  maintained  it.  The  Church  recalcitrated,  but 
the  yoke  was  not  to  be  shaken  offi  The  Merovingians 
insisted  upon  the  right,  and  ezerdsed  it  as  they  chose, — 
sometimes  in  favour  of  the  most  disreputable  priest  or  most 
unsuitable  layman.  *^  We  don't  come  to  you,"  said  the 
clergy  of  Tours  to  one  Cato,  "in  order  to  offer  you  the 
bishopric  because  we  want  you  for  our  bishop,  but  because 
the  king  commands  it.*''*'  The  same  writer  informs  us  that, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  installation,  the  king  exercised  the 
much  more  equivocal  and  mischievous  right  of  deposition 
from  a  see,  when  caprice  or  the  interest  of  a  favourite  de- 
manded it.  This  was  to  place  the  bishopric  in  the  same 
position  as  the  lowest  beviejicia  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  was  to  secularize  in  their  character 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Church,  and  to  injure  proportion- 
ately its  spiritual  usefulness. 

K  we  carry  our  view  a  little  ftirther,  we  shall  see  that,  fi^om 
their  connection  with  the  Austrasian  party  was  brought  about 

♦  Greg,  of  Toan,  iv.  11. 
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Ibewmneclionof  the  cler^  with  tlia  faoneeof  Hcrutili  Ihi 
tkTODT  of  tbe  Church  in  the  peraoa  of  Pepin  iMifiMl  Mii 
coDsecrated,  if  it  did  not  altogether  e&wt,  tite  tniiai|ih«f 
tbe  Carloviagians.  Yet  the  sapport  of  the  Cbordi  «M  PK 
gnuit«U,  aa  we  have  already  eeeD,  without  hesitation  ui 
difficulty.  KaJ  it  uot  beea  for  Lombard  ambition,  aad  tb 
immioeot  f:<eril  of  the  papacy,  it  might  never  hsro  bed 
obtained.  The  tnteresta  of  Italy  for  tbe  time  ontwngM 
ilae  principle  of  le^tiniacy  in  Gaol,  lliere  the  Meroriajiu 
rule,  strong  in  the  traditions  of  centuries,  w»s  deeply  ntiir' 
iu  tbe  affections  of  the  Biniple  people,  and  the  fact  of  itt 
established  authority  pressed  heavily  upon  tbe  consdeMs 
of  the  clergy.  It  required  tbe  personal  tatervration  d 
Peter's  sncceeaor  himself  to  sanction  tbe  act  of  spoliation. 
and  to  dissipate  tliose  ideas  of  divine  right  which  tiiice  tiai 
time  Peter's  snccesoor  baa  to  Uborioaaly  endeavoorad  !• 
re-constitute.  Doubtless  some  of  the  difficulties  of  tbe 
Church  and  court  of  Borne  in  after-days  may  be  r^aided 
as  a  retribution  for  its  conduct  in  this  matter.  Yet  for  the 
time  it  seemed 

"  That  the  aMSMintion 
Had  tnunm ailed  up  tbe  coiueqaence,  and  otuftht 
With  its  Eucceas  surcease." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  retrace  what  was  felt  to  be  ao 
irrevocable  step.  Tbe  people  seem,  without  a  niurniur,  to 
have  accepted  the  accomplished  fact ;  and  the  CarloTingiaos 
entered  into  such  intimate  relations  with  the  body  to  which 
they  owed  their  security  and  xuccess,  that  hene«forth  its 
position  with  res]>ect  to  the  civil  society  was  mat«tiaUj 
altered,  and  not  altered  altogether  tor  the  besL  It  is  indeed 
true,,  as  we  have  already  assert«d,  that  all  through  the 
Merovingian  period  the  Church  was  closely  couuected  with 
the  monarchy,  especially  in  respect  of  the  appointnient  to 
bishoprics.  It  had  grown  into  power  upon  royal  patronage, 
had  enormously  increased  its  resources,  aud  sometimes  given 
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or  received  hard  blows  in  contest  with  an  unorthodox  prince 
or  aspiring  noble.  But  the  advent  of  the  Carlovingians  to 
the  throne^  while  establishing  a  stroDg  and  settled  govern- 
ment, mainly  upon  the  sanctions  afforded  by  the  Church, 
gave  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  a  solidity,  elevation,  and 
permanence  which  rather  resembled  its  position  under  Con- 
stantine  than  its  dubious  authority  under  the  savage  or 
feeble  successors  of  Clovis.  The  Church  legitimized  Pepin, 
and  Pepin  established  the  Church.  '  He  confirmed  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  clergy,  some  of  which  had  fistllen  into  abeyance 
during  the  troubled  times  through  which  the  country  had 
just  passed  :  he  restored  the  property  confiscated  by  his 
unscrupulous  predecessor  Charles  Martel,  and  he  elevated 
the  character  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  somewhat  dete- 
riorated by  the  admission  of  persons  of  the  lowest  class  into 
the  sacred  order.  Henceforth  identified  in  interest  and 
policy  with  the  ruling  dynasty,  the  orthodox  Church,  in  the 
persons  of  its  rulers,  despite  some  natural  jealousies,  some 
few  rebuffs  and  discouragements,  and  perhaps  some  severe 
shocks  to  its  moral  sense,  rose  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Carlovingian  race,  until  these  fortunes  expanded  into  uni- 
versal empire.  Charlemagne  did  not  break  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  ancestors,  he  bestowed  wealth  in  abundance  and 
especial  favour  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  by  this  time 
organized  into  a  compact  and  well-defined  body  ;  and  he 
secured  to  the  great  dignitaries  privileges  and  immunities, 
and  a  secular  dignity  too  easily  abused.  The  single  aim  of 
his  maturer  life — so  far  as  any  man  can  be  said  to  act  from 
a  single  aim — was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Western  Empire 
in  the  person  of  himself  and  his  descendants.  So  far  as  the 
action  of  the  Church  could  be  kept  in  subservience  to  this 
aim,  he  was  a  zealous  patron  of  the  clergy,  and  a  promoter 
of  their  interests.  But  if  he  went  thus  far,  he  did  not  go 
further.  He  had  no  notion  of  that  childish  surrender  of 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  royalty  which  was  forced. 
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in  afWr-times,  upon  monnrchs  of  weaker  intellect  by  pontif' 
more  powei't'ii]  ddiI  more  aspiring  tbaa  the  occupants  of 
Peter's  seat  witli  whom  he  had  bo  deal.  Still,  he  wu  con- 
siderate, and  even  too  indulgent,  within  the  limits  wbicb  Ik 
prescribed  to  the  action  of  Church  authoritj.  He  confirmed 
to  the  Church  the  guarantees  which  it  had  already  acquireiJ 
in  favour  of  the  eerf  cIsea  ;  he  abaudoned  to  them,  in  their 
"  beneficia,"  many  of  the  duties  and  rights  generally  exet^ 
cised  in  aettleil  goveraments  by  the  State  ;  he  gare  the 
bishops  souietliiag  very  like  inquisitorial  power,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  pursue  criminals  within  the  limit  of  their 
dioceses.  Finally,  he  may  be  said  to  hare  settled  the  pMtt- 
chial  system,  whose  first  establishment  dates  from  Justinian; 
ami,  by  granting  to  the  clergj-  the  tilliea  originally  paid  to 
the  Empire,  he  secured  for  them  a  sort  of  politioal  ponticn 
and  power,  which  they  have  ever  ^ce  more  or  less  retained 
The  payment  of  tenths  was  a  secular  payment  to  the  officials 
of  the  Empire.  We  have  ahready  seen  how  the  officers  ot' 
the  Church  succeeded  to  many  of  tlieir  functions,  and  how 
they  came  to  stand  altogether  in  their  place.  This  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  funds  hitherto  paid  to  the  civil 
society  they  justified  upon  the  principles  of  the  Levitical 
law.  Charlemagne  saw  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  scriptural  rule,  that  those  who  minister  to  the  altar 
should  live  by  the  altar ;  and  he  acquiesced  in  a,  claim 
which  reposed  upon  such  a  rational  ba-iis.  He  is,  however, 
said  to  have  insisted  on  a  tripartite  division  ; — one  for  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor,  aud  a  third  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  actual  fabric.  The  Church  knew  how  to 
canonize  and  confirm  the  grant ;  and  thus  that  which  wa> 
at  its  institution  a  reasonable  provision,  or  an  obviooa 
analogy,  grew  up  into  a  sacred  and  inalienable  right,  forming 
now,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  title  to  the  tenure  of  property 
in  the  existing  systems  of  Euj'opean  law. 

The  eflect,  however,  upon  the  clei^  themselves  of  tbii 
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half-secular  position,  this  participation  in  aathority  and 
place,  and  this  large  share  in  the  secular  business  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  became  only  too  visible  when  the 
great  emperor  departed  from  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
men  and  interests  which  his  power  and  presence  alone  had 
been  able  to  control.  The  Prince-bishops  of  afler-times, 
invested  with  all  the  most  offensive  attributes  of  temporal 
tyranny,  and  riding  into  battle  harnessed  like  men-at-arms> 
do  not  perhaps  imply  a  degree  of  disorder  and  corruption  in 
the  Church  disproportioned  to  the  disorder  and  corruption 
which  existed  in  the  civil  society  around  it,  yet  they  offer  a 
very  painful  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  were  without  doubt  the  legitimate 
outgrowth  of  what  the  episcopal  office  had  been  made 
by  Charlemagne  and  the  previous  Carlovingian  kings. 

The  evil  effects  of  large  wealth  and  luxury  are  not  to  be 
separated  from  the  evils  produced  by  too  intimate  relations 
with  the  secular  power,  and  participation  in  its  management 
of  civil  affairs.  We  only  point  to  the  second  in  their  direct 
connection  with  the  first.  The  favourable  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  exaltation  of  the  Church  by  Constan- 
tine  and  the  actual  collapse  of  the  Western  empire,  had  been 
actively  employed  by  the  clergy  in  the  promotion  of  their 
temporal  interests.  The  whole  tenor  of  circumstances  fsL- 
voured  their  advancement  to  wealth,  place,  and  power,  and 
to  these,  therefore,  they  largely  and  successfully  aspired.  The 
privileges  attached  by  the  imperial  policy  to  their  order ; 
the  sanctity  conceded  to  their  persons ;  the  separate  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal,  which  they  had  managed  to 
establish  for  themselves  ;  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  the 
influence  which  they  exercised  as  councillors  upon  political 
matters ;  the  still  more  general  and  subtle  influence  which, 
as  men  of  education  and  reputed  piety,  they  exercised  upon 
the  masses, — all  these  things  contributed  to  render  the 
clerical  office  so  attractive  to  the  wretched  citizens  of  the 
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fslling  Empire,  that  all  men  evinced  a  diepoaition  to  aJojit 
it.  As  early  as  the  time  ol'  Constantice,  it  was  tiecesasry  fot 
the  emperor  to  prohibit,  by  a  special  law,  the  absorption  ol' 
the  majority  of  lua  subjects  into  holy  orders.*  The  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  increased  pro]K>rtionateIy  with  the 
decay  of  the  civil  power.  At  the  period  when  Gaul  GiuUly 
snccumbed  to  the  barbarians,  the  Oallican  church  was  not 
only  opulent  from  bcr  realized  wealth  and  landed  property, 
but  from  lier  enormous  influence  over  all  those  who  had 
property  of  their  own.  The  inroad  of  Teutonic  Paganim 
for  a  moment  menaced  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church. 
It  seemed  that  her  wealth  and  influence  were  about  to  paa 
away.  But  there  were  many  points  of  secret  symptithy 
between  the  reverential  spirit  which  iu.^pired  the  Germ»D 
superstitions,  and  the  doctrioea  which  tha  Catholic  Church 
proclaimed  to  their  rude  adherents.  This,  added  to  the 
other  causes  already  described,  gave  her  the  victory  which 
she  rapidly  won  over  the  iuvadera,  and  the  conversioa 
of  Clovis  not  only  assured  to  her  victory  in  northern 
France,  but  also  brought  in  its  train  a  permanent  triumph 
over  the  rival  form  of  faith  established  in  the  Visigoth  and 
Burgundian  kingdoms.  The  policy  pursued  by  Clovis  was 
the  model  upon  which  the  policy  of  his  successors  was  based. 
Clovis  was  munificent  towards  churchmen,  for  churchmen 
were  his  most  efficient  allies  ia  his  difficulties  and  enter- 
prises. The  Merovingian  monarchs  inherited  the  same 
difficulties,  and  were  for  the  most  part  insjiired  by  the  same 
ambition,  and  subject  to  the  same  superstitious  alarms. 
Like  Clovis,  therefore,  they  heaped  wealth  and  honour  upon 
the  Church  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  The  same  mo- 
tives acted  upon  private  individuals,  and  induced  them  to 
shower  costly  offerings  on  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church,  it 
must  be  admitted,  well  knew  how  to  stimulate  the  generosity 
of  its  friends  or  penitents  by  effective  appeals  to  their  hopes 
•  Cod.  Theod.  it.  2.  8. 
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and  fears,  by  fervid  pictures  of  future  blessedness  or  future 
tortures  in  the  fangs  of  the  eternal  fire.  Charlemagne  him- 
self, one  of  the  most  orthodox  of  monarchs  in  an  honest 
cause,  asks  with  some  bitterness,  ''  whether  that  man  can  be 
considered  to  have  given  up  the  world  for  the  sake  of  doing 
God  service,  who  strives  every  day  to  swell  his  possessions 
by  all  means  in  his  power, — with  persuasions  respecting  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  or  menaces  of  the  eternal  punishment 
of  hell ;  imposing,  in  the  name  of  God  or  some  saint,  upon 
lich  and  poor  alike,  so  that  the  ignorant  or  imprudent  dis- 
inherit their  proper  heirs,  and  these  heirs  are  forced  by 
poverty  and  destitution  into  robbery  and  all  sorts  of  crimes." 
He  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  dishonest  practice  of  bribing 
witnesses  to  commit  perjury  in  testamentary  suits,  and  of 
hawking  about  relics  from  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  out  of  them  for  church-building  and  similar 
purposes.* 

This  Capitulary  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy  was  not  always  acquired  with  very 
clean  hands,  and  it  also  indicates  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  mainly  derived.  Testamentaiy  dispositions,  extorted  by 
cajolery  or  terror,  against  which  the  rude  intelligence  of  the 
age  was  not  proof ;  the  sale  of  bones  or  relics  of  the  bodies  of 
the  saints  ("  ossa  et  reliquias  sanctorum  corporum"),  of  which 
the  supply  was  always  kept  equal  to  the  demand,  and  some- 
times by  very  unscrupulous  expedients ;  the  acquisition  of 
estates,  surrendered  with  the  sole  reservation  of  a  life  interest 
for  the  owners,  and  a  sort  of  consecration  of  property  to  the 
shrine  of  some  saint,  closely  resembling  the  Jewish  system 
of  Corban,  which  preserved  the  property  thus  made  over 
inviolate  from  the  rapacity  of  power  or  the  accidents  of 
plunder, — these  were  the  principal  sources  firom  which  arose 

*  The  text  of  this  portion  of  the  Capitulary  (anno  811)  may  be  seen 
in  a  note  in  Perry's  Franks.  I  have  certainly  not  exaggerated  in  trans- 
lation, any  of  the  charges. 
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the  «Dormoiifi  wealth  of  tbe  GalUcan  church.  To  all  tfcl* 
must  be  Added,  tbnt  the  eelibncy  of  the  clergy  consecnted 
and  coDtiDAd  oil  these  [xwsesuong  to  their  owu  onl«r.  I( 
VB3  indeed  possible  for  property  to  be  left  airay  from  t)» 
Church,  but  the  fnct  ifas  almost  unexampled.  The  abbot  AT 
bisho]),  almost  as  a  general  rule,  bestowed  his  personalitiM 
on  bis  successor:  the  accumulations  of  his  life  went  to  enridi 
the  cathedral  or  inouaster7  over  nhich  he  had  prcndwl 
Thug  it  came  to  paas  that  the  Church,  tike  a  vast  reservoir, 
receiving  property  from  a  thousand  chaanels  and  parthigirith 
it  in  none,  became  filled  to  overfloviDg  with  the  spoils  of  Uw 
kingdoms  of  the  world. 

When  all  circumstancea  are  taken  into  conBider&tioii.  we 
nliall  have  little  reason  t«  tjueation  the  assertion  of  Monies- 
(juieu,  "  Le  clerge  rpcevoit  tant,  qn'il  t'aiit  que  daca  lei 
troia  racea  on  Ini  a  donn£  plnsieurs  fois  tons  lea  Ineiu  da 
royaume."*  The  poaseaaion  of  large  wealth  in  hnman 
societies  implies  the  practice  of  elaborate  luxury,  and  luxury 
cannot  be  long  practised  without  bringing  sensuality  and 
corruption  into  its  train  ;  and  thus  the  social  position  of 
churchmen  only  too  powerfully  contributed  to  plunge  them 
into  those  evils  which,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  culminated 
in  the  lives  of  the  prince  bishops  of  feudal  times. 

Another  circumstance,  less  noticed  perhaps  than  those 
upon  which  we  have  dwelt,  had  no  small  effect  upon  the 
simplicity  of  life  and  manners  which  marked  the  clergy  ttf 
the  earlier  barbarian  epoch.  It  was  the  Benedictine  order, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  conserved  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion for  those  mde  times.  But  the  poor  Benedictine  brother, 
though  the  instructor  of  the  serf  or  barbarian  in  agriculture 
and  the  common  arts  of  life,  had  small  pretension  originally 
to  the  character  of  a  man  of  letters.  His  uniostrticted 
eloquence  acted  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  he  was 
successful  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  probably  because  his 
*  Esprit  des  Lois,  xxii.  10. 
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language  and  imagery  differed  little  from  their  own.  He 
had  the  success  which  a  conyerted  tinker  or  a  shoemaker 
so  often  attains  among  persons  of  his  own  class— a  success 
not  to  be  spoken  of  with  contempt  by  Englishmen,  who 
know  the  effect  produced  among  their  countrymen  by  the 
half-inspired  utterances  of  the  poor  tinker  lying  in  Bedford 
gaol.  But  this  must  not  make  us  forget  that  the  Benedic- 
tine was  not  at  first  what  he  afterwards  became.  In  the 
wild  days  of  Childebert  and  Clovis,  the  Honk  might  have 
been  seen  in  his  simple  russet  robe  labouring  in  the  field 
beside  the  peasant,  or  in  his  workshop  with  the  artisan,  and 
discoursing  with  them  in  familiar  language  on  the  marvels 
of  some  saintly  legend.  But  when  the  wild  days  of  Chil- 
debert and  Clovis  passed  away,  the  monastery  was  honoured 
and  secured  under  the  protection  of  the  strong  right  hand 
of  the  house  of  Heristal.  In  the  Carlovingian  period,  litera- 
ture, which  had  nearly  died  out  during  the  long  winter  of 
the  preceding  centuries,  began  once  more  to  put  forth  its 
shoots.  Its  influence  soon  became  manifest  amongst  the 
clergy.  A  more  refined  and  courtly  phraseology  assumes  the 
place  of  the  unpolished  language  which  was  suficient  for 
the  ruder  uses  of  Merovingian  times.  Simplicity,  and  per- 
haps utility,  were  sacrificed  to  the  graces  of  style,  and  the 
larger  range  of  knowledge  resulting  from  intellectual  culture, 
required  more  diversified  illustration,  and  more  elaborate 
expression  in  words.  Leisure  and  more  elevated  social 
position  brought  with  them  their  natural  effects.  Higher 
tastes  were  awakened,  greater  excellence  attained,  more 
ambitious  aims  pursued.  The  Benedictines  had  been  the 
husbandmen,  the  shepherds,  the  artificers  of  the  land  ;  they 
became  its  artists,  musicians,  students,  editors;  they  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  such  scientific  attainments  as  the 
Middle  Ages  possessed  ;  they  preserved  ancient  literature, 
and  created  medieval  art.  What  is  true  of  the  Benedio- 
tines  in  particular,  is  true  of  the  clergy  generally,  though  in 
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»  kn  decree.  Cliarlemagne  nnploTied  tbmt  in  iboas  gnU 
edfla»t)0(iAl  designs  vbidi  elerwte  the  mm  m>  mseli  kivit 
hia  age,  kq  J  be  no  eroplored  them  that  tbeir  dotie^  of  naa» 
eitf,  reacted  od  thems^vea.  Aa  instnicton,  tli^  ««i 
forced  to  become  ia»tract«d  ;  and  •ante  anrasiDg  iMticiai 
told  of  tbeeoergj  witb  wlucli  "  the  roagfa,  tongh,  and  ibifp 
old  monarch"  hiiiited  down  all  liter^tj  bypocrisr  aiuoof  Ui 
achoolmaaters,  anii  compelled  tliem  to  fulfil  th«ii' 
fuQctioDS  without  subterfuge  or  pretraee. 

Yet  all  wiu  not  mere  gaiD.  The  able  and  I 
of  tbe  History  of  the  iDdusttial  Cloaaes  in  Franoe  ha*  »■ 
marked,  that  tbe  social  progren  of  theae  claaaaa,  at  thia  ftt- 
tieolar  era,  bv  uo  meaos  kept  pace  with  th«t  of  dm 
superiors.  One  reason  of  tbe  difference  between  tbe  two  ii 
to  be  found  in  tilt  fact  that  manual  labour  was  abandooM 
not  only  bj  the  secular  der^  but  by  the  majority  of  tbe 
monks,  who  lefl  to  laj  brothers  or  converta,  as  occnpatioDs 
unworthy  of  educated  men,  those  toilsome  pnnmits  in  whieb 
formerly  the  Benedictine  had  led  the  way.  Tbe  superior 
education  of  the  clergy,  moreover,  even  with  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  thougbt  and  social  communication,  b^an  to 
alienate  them  more  and  more  from  the  serfs  and  workmen 
who  Bpoke  a  language  which  deteriorated  aa  rapidlj  as  tbe 
Latin  of  the  cloister  improved.  Henceforward,  the  preachers 
no  longer  exercised  tbeir  former  influence  upon  the  masses ; 
and  tliis  accounts  for  the  fact,  otherwise  unintelligible,  tbst 
the  Church  which  had  once  been  bo  gladly  "  heard  by  tbe 
common  people  "  aa  its  teacher  and  protector,  when  tbe  eril 
days  of  feudalism  arrived,  exhibited  such  %'erT  imperfiect 
sympathy  for  the  degraded  condition  of  the  peasant  and  the 
serf.  The  Carlovingian  period,  therefore,  presented  one  very 
different  feature  from  ita  Merovingian  predecessor.  In  the 
latter,  tbe  general  intellectual  level  of  the  age  was  mainly 
rused  by  the  social  improvement  of  the  industrial  classes : 
in  the  former,  these  classes  shared  but  little  ii 
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advance  which  society  was  making  in  all  branches  of  secular 
knowledge.  The  fact  was  unfortunate,  for  it  rendered 
Feudalism  possible,  and  retarded  the  advent  of  better  prin- 
ciples of  government  for  some  centuries ;  unfortunate,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  conventional  sense  which  our  imperfect 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  things  attaches  to  the  term — 
doubtless  not  unfortunate  to  an  intelligence  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  laws  of  that  eternal  order  in  accordance  with 
which  pieties  ripen,  reach  their  maturity,  and  decay. 

One  special  reason  why  ecclesiastical  affairs  took  the  turn 
they  did,  is  not  uninstructive.  When  we  speak  of  the  wealth, 
and  power,  and  influence  of  the  Church,  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  these  were  vested  in  its  chief  officers, 
and  in  them  alone.  The  great  body  of  the  lower  clergy 
had  probably  as  little  to  do  with  wealth,  and  the  means  of 
even  self-government,  as  they  generally  have  had.  The 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  its  abbots  and  bishops,  kept 
up  the  external  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  position,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  often  to  a  far  higher  degree,  than  the 
most  illustrious  nobles  of  the  realm.  Their  estates  were 
larger,  their  wealth  more  readily  available,  their  hereditary 
vassals  more  numerous,  their  equipages  and  trains  more 
magnificent,  than  those  of  the  great  Neustrian  and  Aus- 
trasian  peers,  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  monarch's 
court.  Doubtless,  this  was  in  a  great  measure  a  necessary, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  natural  condition  of  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  age.  When  secular  society  was  divided  into 
seigneurs  and  serfs,  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent  ecclesiastical 
society  from  being  divided  into  something  very  like  seignears 
and  serfs  also.  The  facts,  which  we  have  already  with  some 
minuteness  described,  sufficiently  explain  the  reason  why, 
upon  their  first  contact  with  the  barbaidans,  the  leading 
churchmen  stood  out  before  their  eyes,  in  a  position  of 
almost  absolute  authority.  Other  facts,  which  have  equally 
passed   under  our  notice,  account  for  the  motives  which 
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tndaced  the  barbariao  leaden  to  recognize  thi«  aaUKintj, 
and  to  aid  in  pei^'etuatiDg  iL  Other  cu-cnnutaDcee  in  ikr 
ooDBtitation  of  tlie  Cimrch  enabled  the  <^ass  wiio  had  n^ 
quired  tbia  Bopreinacy,  to  maintain  it  exdoaivelj  for  ihea- 
Belrea,  and  to  set  at  oonght  any  attempt  on  the  pan  of  their 
bretbren  to  share  in  or  mitigate  it.  Of  the  two  (oat 
agencies  which,  in  woderD  times,  modify  ftbealatian  ta 
practice, — public  opinion  and  reustanoe  on  the  port  of  t^ 
aggrieved, — ibe  former  did  not  exist,  for  there  were  na  mcau 
of  creating  or  representing  it,  and  tbe  latter  was  entiretj 
cruidied  by  the  nature  of  the  despotism  with  which  it  had 
to  deal  The  pi-elatee  were  masters  of  the  inferior  d^gj, 
in  things  temporal  as  well  as  things  spiritn&L  Tbe  biahep 
possessed  entire  power  over  their  cban<.«a  of  advancement  in 

the  Church,  over  their  properties   and  over  tbeir  persons* 

all  were  at  his  dispoution.  A  bishop  might  d^rade  a  dit- 
obedient  priest  from  bis  office  ;  might  deprive  him  of  the 
land  in  which,  under  any  circumstances,  he  only  held  a  life 
interest ;  might  subject  him  to  Imprisonment  and  stripes ; 
might  inflict  upon  him  blindness,  and  even  more  disgraceful 
mutilation.  The  bishop  of  Le  Mans  caused  several  of  his 
clergy  who  had  complained  of  him  to  the  king,  to  be 
whipped,  blinded,  and  treated  with  more  than  oriental 
cruelty.  The  original  authority  for  these  statements  may 
be  found  in  the  work  of  a  learned  writer,  who  haa  be^ 
quoted  several  times  in  these  pages,  and  who  subjoina 
this  important  remark  : — "  In  the  hands  of  the  bishop  was 
tbe  exclusive  management  of  all  church  lands  within  hia 
diocese  ;  nis  acknowledged  share  of  tbe  entire  income  of  hi« 
diocese  was  a  lion's  one ;  and  of  the  surplus  which  remained 
after  defraying  the  regular  expenses,  he  was  irresponsible 
master."* 

It  would    have  been  a  contradiction  to  all  ont  expe- 
rience of  human  nature,  bad  not  an  authority  so  arbitnuy 
•  Perry,  Franka 
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«nd  oppreatdve  provoked  opporition.  It  tUd  provoke  oppo- 
Bition,  aometimea  bo  violent  u  to  break  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  terminate  in  bloodshed  Gregory  of  Tonn 
relates  more  than  one  instance  of  tbe  sort  But  it 
was  nniveraally  futile,  becanse  based  apoa  no  admitted 
rights,  and  supported  by  no  powerful  arm.  The  rights 
of  the  clergy  against  the  bishop,  Mr.  Ferry*  may  well 
say,  were  few  enoagh,  when  we  find  qnoted  aa  almost  tbe 
only  one,  the  right,  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Toarg^'f  <tf 
driving  strange  women  from  the  houaehold  of  a  bishop,  who 
had  not  "  licentiam  extraneas  mnlieres  de  freqnentlA  habita- 
tionis  ejicere  ;"  and  besides  all  this,  we  most  remember  that, 
with  the  bishops  alone  rested  the  right  of  ordination,  and  that, 
of  course,  they  availed  themselves  of  it  to  strengthen  their 
own  position.  They  repeated  tbe  sin  of  Jeroboam  ;  "  they 
made  priests  of  tbe  lowest  of  the  people,"  and  filled  their 
diooeaes  with  creatures  of  their  own,  who,  they  knew,  would 
be  subservient  ministera  of  their  will.  It  was  in  vain  to 
look  for  redress  to  tbe  royal  authority,  for  tbe  bishopa 
themselves  were  for  the  most  part  creatures  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  it  was  for  tbe  interest  of  both  parties  alike  to 
keep  down  the  development  of  anything  like  a  democratic 
element  in  Church  or  State. 

When,  then,  all  these  things  are  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture  of  the  early  Weatem 
church,  as  well  as  that  brighter  one  on  which  we  have  been 
delighted  to  dwell.  If  the  equity  of  history  demands  that 
we  should  strike  a  balance  between  the  good  and  the  evil  of 
thia,  as  of  all  other  institutions,  ^^nat  the  good  which  haa 
been  stated  in  the  language  of  M.  (juizot,  we  may  place  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Perry,  who  haa,  however,  elsewhere  most 
candidly  admitted  all  that  ia  to  be  sud  on  the  q)poaite  ade. 
"  We  cannot  wonder,  under  these  circumatanoea,  that  the 
office  of  biahop  was  filled  by  peraons  utterly  unfit  in  eha- 
■  Frsak%  p.  ilO,  note.  f  Oris,  of  Tooii^  vl  11,  » ;  z.  16. 
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racter  and  habits  to  minister  to  the  religious  wantB  of  the 
oommnuity.  As  early  tut  ibe  seventh  ceutury,  in  fitcc,  tiu 
Franco-Gallican  Church,  if  we  are  to  Judge  ot  it  from  it* 
highest  dignitaries,  would  ijeem  to  bare  almost  entir^Iv  loa 
the  character  of  a  religioua  institation,  and  to  have  exintcd 
chiedy  to  enable  a  tew  great  spiritual  lorda  to  lire  is  tbe 
greatest  splendour,  and  to  engage,  with  vast  inflaeiice  lud 
almost  boundless  means,  in  the  political  feuds  by  wbtofa  Ihi 
country  was  distraeted."  • 

To  tbix  we  will  only  add  two  qualificatioQs.  Some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  the  jiohtical  necessities  of  the 
times.  On  all  sidea  the  struggle  was  for  actiutl  exig- 
ence. Ko  power  could  sabsiat  as  a  power  without  abuo- 
dant  resources,  and  formidable  me^ns  of  aggression  anil 
defence.  If  the  prelates  meant  to  maintain  their  order 
as  ail  existing  institution  of  the  state,  they  needed  land^ 
wealth,  and  even  arms,  simply  for  self-defence.  No  one  will 
accuse  Michelet  of  an  exaggerated  preference  for  the  Chnrcfa, 
or  of  any  favouritism  as  a  writer  towards  its  members; 
theretore  his  testimony  is  more  unexceptional  than  our  own 
could  be,  and  he  says — "  Both  aa  an  asylum  and  as  a  school 
the  Church  needed  wealth.  In  order  to  be  listened  to  by 
the  Dohlea,  it  was  essential  that  the  bishops  should  addrass 
them  as  their  equals.  In  order  to  raise  the  barbarians  U> 
her  own  level,  the  Church  had  to  become  herself  material  and 
barbarous  :  to  win  over  these  men  of  flesh,  she  had  to  become 
fleshly."  + 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  Church  as  a  society,  we  miirt 
not  altogether  identify  it  with  the  men  whose  names  rise 
to  the  surface  in  the  pages  of  history.  In  geological  con- 
vulsion, it  is  the  hardest  material  which  crops  up ;  tbe 
whirlpool  forces  the  scum  and  the  foreign  substances  to  the 
surface  of  the  waves.  So  in  social  convulsioas,  the  men  of 
hardest  character  force  their  way  to  the  summit  of  aflatrs  : 

•  The  Franks,  p.  475.  +  History  of  France,  book  ii.  ch.  1. 
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those  who  are  most  visible  in  the  working  of  an  institution 
are  often  the  most  alien  from  its  inner  spirit,  and  the  mass 
of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  Christian  Church.  If  at  any  particular  era 
she  throws  out  to  view  men  of  turbulent,  grasping,  and 
worldly  minds,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  the  great  under- 
current of  her  spiritual  life  there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  large 
predominance,  the  pure  elements  of  her  natural  character — 
piety,  love,  earnestness,  labour,  and  selfHsacrifice.  Notoriety 
is  not  a  necessary  proof  of  ej^^llence,  neither  are  the 
notorious  men  of  a  society  any  sufficient  sample  of  its  inner 
nature  and  most  common  attributes.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
Christian  Society  no  such  test  can  for  a  moment  be  admitted. 
It  is  necessary,  without  doubt,  that  some  of  its  members 
should  stand  in  high  places  and  assume  large  proportions  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  worse  than  idle  for  the  laity  to 
demand  of  its  great  officers  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
Galilean  fishermen,  until  the  laity  themselves  re-assume  the 
equally  primitive  condition  of  the  crowds  who  went  forth 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  among  the  reeds  of 
Jordan,  and  to  whom  it  was  an  important  object  to  receive 
loaves  and  fishes  for  their  food  in  the  waste  places  of  Judea. 
No  rational  man  will  condemn  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  power  and  splendour  in  the  Bomano-Gallic 
Church  ;  but  he  must  not  allow  this  power  and  splendour 
altogether  to  avert  his  gaze  from  the  men  who  trod  humbly 
in  her  more  quiet  paths ;  the  men  who  in  every  Church  form 
the  main  element  of  its  strength,  and  the  real  source  of  its 
practical  usefulness ;  the  men  who  hereafter,  when  honours 
are  distributed  in  accordance  with  a  judgment  which  exter- 
nals cannot  deceive,  may  be  proved  to  have  been  the  real 
lieroes  and  benefactors  of  their  age.  That  there  were  many 
such  in  the  Church  of  Gaul  is  proved  even  by  the  very  fact 
of  her  continued  existence.  The  salt  had  not  altogether  lost 
its  savour,  or  how  should  the  whole  mass  have  been  pre- 
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served  flxini  corruption  I  The  writer,  wboe»  severe  eeaam 
has  been  recorded  oiMsve,  has  bimselt'  eUevhere  declareii, — 
"  We  have  good  rensoa  to  believe,  that,  aniidat  the  too 
geneTal  corruption  of  tliese  times,  there  were  alwaji  some  in 
whose  hearts  the  life-blood  of  the  Church  was  treaeared  Hid 
preserved."  " 

I  do  not  know  that  A  better  illustration  of  what  i3  meant 
caa  be  given  than  the  brief  skAch  of  a  fifth-century  bbhop 
and  hia  flock,  which,  like  our  other  sketches  of  the  same 
age,  will  be  borrowed  fegta  the  pages  of  Sitloniti&  This 
time,  however,  the  worthy  bishop  forms  a  promitieDt  figure 
in  his  own  picture.  The  portraiture  is  the  more  intervstiq 
because  it  illuitratca  a  matter  which  haa  indnc«d  two  £>• 
tinguiahed  French  men  to  reproduce  the  scene  in  tlidr 
writings.  It  haa  seemed  to  Lhem  that  it  salisfactorily  proves 
the  thoroughly  Pagan  tone  of  feeling  which  wss  still  under- 
lying all  Christian  habits  of  thought,  even  the  minda  of 
distinguished  churchmen.  And  doubtless  thia  was  charac- 
teristic of  an  age  which  separated  and  shared  two  civiliza- 
tions. Literature  was,  indeed,  touched  by  the  morning 
twilight  of  the  day  which  was  already  climbing  above  the 
horizon  of  European  intellect,  but  there  mingled  with  it  still 
the  dim  shadows  and  distorted  imagery  of  the  night  that 
had  not  passed  altogether  away.  The  Muses,  Apollo,  Diana, 
and  the  deities  of  the  old  Mythology,  with  the  whole  train 
of  associations  which  their  names  suggest,  were  the  ordinary 
stock-in-trade  of  snch  literature  as  the  age  possessed,  even 
though  it  rested  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  alone.  It  was 
long  before  poetry  acknowledged  any  other  source  of  inspi- 
ration, and  we  may  doubt  whether  Sidonius  in  Auvergne, 

*  Yet  it  must  be  ulinibted  that  thia  poner  And  splendoar  BameliiDCi 
has  asBumed  ebaped  u  much  cslculnted  m  possible  to  luggesc  aecnlai 


<{  aiebt,  m  inucb  na  poesJUe,  the  i 
:h8  kingdon       *    '  . .      «. 


betveen  the  Church  and  the  kiagdoms  of  the  world-  Why,  for  ib- 
BtOQCe,  ahoold  thuae  with  whom  the  orileriog  of  such  thin^  rebted,  lurt 
imposed  upon  poEtterit;  the  exnct  nttributeKof  Divea — "hi* purple  uid 
fine  linen" — its  the  ai^opriate  aymbolB  of  Epiacopnl  potrer  I 
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AuBoniuB  in  Bordeaax,  and  Synesins  in  Africa,  were  more 
truly  Pagan  ia  seatiment  and  language  tLan  the  wits  and 
conrtiera  who  frequented  at  Versailles  those  very  Pagftn- 
looking  ioImu  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  Lonis  XIT. 
In  respect  to  Sidonius,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  lie  was  far  more  sensitively  alive  to  the  religious  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  portion  than  M.  Ouizot  or  M.  Chasles  is 
inclined  to  believe. 

"  The  mixture  of  rhetoric  and  religion,"  says  M.  Guizot, 
in  speaking  of  another  production  by  Sidonius,  "  these  literary 
puerilities  amid  the  moat  animated  scenes  of  real  life,  this 
coufuEDon  of  the  bd  esprit  and  the  bishop,  make  this  singular 
society  better  known  than  all  the  dissertations  in  the  world."* 
Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  depict  a  scene  from  it,  not  yet 
&miltar  to  English  readers. 

The  time  is  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century — 
the  scene  the  pleasant  land  of  Auvergue.  It  is  an  early 
autumnal  morning  :  on  all  sides  are  seen  gronps  of  peasantry 
bending  their  steps  towards  the  Basilica  of  the  little  city,  an 
edifice  which  had  been  converted  from  its  ancient  uses  into 
a  Christian  church.  Though  the  sun  has  not  yet  risen, 
the  building  is  crowded  with  devout  worshippers,  and  fresh 
numbers  an  continually  arriving.  In  the  portioo,  in  the 
crypt  beside  the  tomb  of  the  holy  martyr  St.  Just,  are  seen 
kneeling  forms.  The  tones  of  the  chant  sung  by  the  re- 
eponmve  voices  of  monks  and  clergy  mingle  sweetly  with  the 
fresh  morning  air.  The  bishop  and  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  city,  who  had  been  almost  stifled  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  dauled  by  the  glare 
of  its  numerous  lamps,  retire  for  a  while,  and  seat  themselves 
upon  agrassy  mound  which  encircles  the  tomb  of  the  Itoman 
consul  Syagrius.  Inhaling  the  soft  perinmed  breeze,  doubly 
welcome  after  the  oppresuve  heat,  they  give  themselves  up 
to  the  "  abandon  "  of  the  hour,  and  to  delightful  SuniUar 
*  Historjr  of  CiiWatfiaD  in  France. 
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ronveree,  oodaBturbed  by  the  roebuicbolj  politics  of  tbf  a 
Hot  a  word  of  tbe  "  Powers  that  be,"  or  of  ezactioDS  «id 
tributea  ;  not  a  word  oa  tbat  still  more  fearful  topic,  tb 
couiitig  of  the  barbarians.  The  coDveraation  becomes  ut- 
mated.  Witticisms  circulate  freely,  good  slariea  are  loU. 
Bud  at  last  ecclesiastical  solemnitT  is  forgotten.  The  hiiitOf 
cqIU  for  his  raquette,  and  eega^s  in  a.  game  at  tennis.  Hii 
brother  prefers  dice,  and  good -bumou redly  blows  oa  hii 
dice-box  like  a  trumpet,  to  chaUeoge  hU  adversaries.  The 
attendants  on  the  church  service  crowd  around,  and  enjojr 
with  infinite  lest  the  amusements  of  their  sujwriors.  Amncg 
the  temiis-plajers  was  au  old  geatleman  of  some  Ittem^ 
reputation,  who  rejoiced  in  the  leai-ned  appellation  of  Pb1i- 
mathius.  He  was  an  enthuaiastio  player  ;  but  having  imfar- 
tunately  jiassed  bis  "  premifirc  jeuuesse,"  and  being  somewhat 
obese  lu  ligiire.  ihe  violent  exercise  of  the  game  made  him, 
like  Hamlet — "  fat  and  scant  of  breath." 

His  frequent  tumbles,  his  pantings,  his  profuse  perspin- 
tion,  and  the  severe  punishment  he  received  from  the  ball, 
excited  the  commiseration  of  the  worthy  bishop,  who  made 
some  excuse  for  securing  to  his  friend  an  honourable  retreat 
The  energetic  old  man  retired  from  the  game,  and  sitting 
down  upon  a  bench  before  the  porter's  lodge,  wiped  hia  brow 
with  the  rough  horse-towel  which  hung  on  a  roller  before 
the  door.  "  Come,"  said  he  to  the  bishop, ''  improvise  for  ns 
one  of  your  epigrams." — "  On  what  subject !"  asked  tbe 
biabop.  "  On  my  napkiu,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  "  and 
I  should  like  to  have  my  name  inserted  if  possible."  The 
improvisator  assured  him  that  even  this  might  be  done 
"  Set  to  work,  then,  at  once — my  amanuensia  is  ready." — 
"  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd,"  remonstrated  Sidoniuj^ 
"and  the  Muses  love  solitude," — "Tou  sly  fellow,"  re- 
tamed  his  friend,  "  you  want  a  lile^leU  and  a  priTate 
flirtation  with  the  ladies.  Am't  you  afraid  that  Apollo 
will  be  jealous!"     Sidonius  was  instantly  ready  with  hia 
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epigram.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English  reader  should  be 
deprived  of  this  exquisite  morceaUf  which  formed  the  pre- 
lude to  a  solemn  church  service  of  the  fifth  century.  It 
runs  somehow  thus : — 

"  At  early  morn,  and  when  the  bath  requires, 
When  from  the  chase  his  heated  brow  perspires. 
May  Philomath  this  thirsty  napkin  seek. 
To  drink  the  moisture  from  his  dainty  cheek.'** 

After  this  little  interruption  the  congregation  again  crowd 
into  the  church,  the  mass  is  solemnized  with  unusual  fervour, 
and  in  conclusion  an  excellent  discourse  is  delivered  by  the 
episcopal  improvisator.  "  Voil^  le  dialogue  des  deux  Graulois," 
says  M.  Chisles,  "  Tun  ^v^ue,  I'autre  homme  grave  et  vieil- 
lard,  tous  deux  Chretiens."  "  Sidonius  was  then  bishop  1 " 
writes  M.  Guizot,  "and,  doubtless,  many  of  those  who  partici- 
pated with  him  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  at  the 
game  of  tennis,  in  the  chanting  of  the  psalms,  and  in  the 
taste  for  trifling  verses,  were  bishops  like  him  '."t  And  yet 
how  unjust  would  be  any  general  inference  as  to  the  levity 
of  the  leading  churchmen  of  the  century,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  these  men  were  contemporaries  of  Jerome,  and 
Jerome  of  all  men  still  retaining  their  reason,  offers  the 
strongest  example  of  religious  exaltation,  and  the  abnegation 
of  all  human  interests  and  affections.  While  these  bishops 
of  Gaul  were  conversing  with  the  national  cheerfulness,  and 
writing  epigrams,  though  the  sword  was  already  suspended 
over  their  heads,  he  was  filling  the  ears  of  all  men  with 
"lamentation  and  mourning  and  woe,*'  and  painting  the 
aspect  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  dying  world,  in  the 
lurid  light  of  his  own  despair.     But  we  should  not  only  be 

*  I  append  the  original : — 

"  Mane  novo  sen  ciun  fenrentia  balnea  poeount, 
Sen  ctim  venatu  frons  calefacta  madet. 
Hoc  foveat  pulcher  faciem  Philimathins  ndam, 
Migret  ut  in  bibolnm  vellus  ab  ore  liquor." 

t  Guizot,  Civilization  in  France,  Lect.  iii. 
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unjust  to  the  ejuscopal  order  iu  general,  ire  should  be  aBJul 
to  Sidoaius  himself,  if  we  asanmed  u]K>n  these  ground*  ht 
"  scmi-paganisiD,"  levity,  or  unfitoeas  for  his  office.  I  tun 
been  struck  dnriug  a  somewhat  careful  stndy  of  hia  msb 
by  the  humility,  the  strong  sense  of  responsibility,  anil  nt 
the  entire  trust  in  his  Diviae  Master,  which  his  private  cat- 
respondeDce  exhibits.  One  instauoe  is  all  that  I  cao  g^fe 
"  If  you  are  well,  it  is  indeed  well.  Bat  I,  weighed  down  wilfc 
the  burden  of  an  unhappy  cooBcience,  was  lately  brooght  to 
the  Tory  Tcrgo  of  the  grave  by  a  violent  ferer.  And  it  W" 
natural  that  it  Bhould  be  so,  so  great  is  the  bardeii  of  tbc 
function  which  haa  been  imposed  upon  me,  most  unwntl^ 
as  I  am — upon  me,  unhappy  nan,  who  am  forced  to  tMdi 
before  I  myself  hare  leomt,  who  presume  to  preAoh  whml  ii 
right  before  I  pnictise  it,  and  like  ii  barven  tree,  beciuse  I 
possess  not  works  for  fruit,  scatter  words  like  lotvaa** 
WoHby  sentiments,  and  surely  not  unsuited  to  teachers  of 
the  Gospel  in  our  own  Church  and  generation  !  They  mi; 
at  least  preserve  ua  from  too  rapid  iuductions  concenuog  the 
religious  state  of  other  times  and  other  men  :  tliey  may,  to 
recur  to  the  object  for  which  they  have  been  introduced, 
prevent  the  injustice  of  utterly  uncharitable  judgments  npon 
whole  societies,  and  whole  orders  in  those  societies,  founded 
upon  the  evils  which  the  character  of  prominent  individuals 
presents  to  our  view. 

The  remarks  that  have  hitherto  been  made  relate  directlv, 
indeed,  to  the  Romano-Gallic  Church,  and  the  circumstances 
which  attended  upon  its  connection  with  the  barbarian 
invaders.  But  in  their  general  principles  they  apply  to  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  wherever  they  came  iu  contact  with 
the  new  nationalities.  The  fortunes  of  these  churches 
varied  in  different  localities,  more  particularly  in  reference 
to  their  contest  with  the  doctrines  of  Arius.  These  par- 
ticulars, however,  have  been  already  narrated  in  connection 
_^  ■  SiJ.  ApollinarU,  lib.  v.  epiat,  3. 
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with    the    several    countries    where    the    collision    took 
place. 

Thus  in  Gaul,  Arianism,  introduced  by  the  Burgundiaus  and 
Visigoths,  and  established  in  their  several  IdDgdoms,  received 
its  death-blow  from  the  conversion  of  Clovis  to  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  and  the  invincible  energy  with  which  the  early 
Frank  leaders  extended  their  empire  and  their  faith  to  the 
Pyrenees. 

In  Spain,  Arianism  shared  the  same  &te,  under,  as  we 
have  seen,  still  more  remarkable  drcamstauces.  The 
almost  universal  attachment  of  the  original  population  to 
the  Latin  form  of  doctrine,  was  exalted  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  persecution,  and  asserted  itself  after  the  incorporation  of 
the  Catholic  Suevi  into  the  Gothic  kingdom,  in  a  manner  so 
energetic  that  the  Visigoth  rulers  found  it  politic  to  conform 
to  the  more  popular  dogma ;  and  henceforward,  until  the 
Saracen  invasion,  Spain  was  the  most  orthodox,  and  most 
thoroughly  priest-governed  country  of  all  those  which  had 
been  formed  from  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We 
have  seen  something  of  the  legislation  which  resulted  from 
the  fact,  and  have  conceded  enough  to  the  Councils  of 
Toledo  to  indicate  our  assent  to  Gibbon's  candid  admission 
that  they  surpassed  in  intelligence  the  government  of  the 
contemporary  barbarians.  But  if  the  test  of  a  good  govern- 
ment be  the  conservation  of  itself  and  the  country  over 
which  it  is  placed,  the  impotence  of  Spain,  in  presence  of 
the  Saracen  invader,  must  surely  make  us  hesitate  before 
we  apply  to  the  semi-ecclesiastical  constitution  which  brought 
it  about^  the  enthusiastic  language  of  M.  Capefigue :  ^  Le 
caractdre  religieux,  Episcopal  et  r^gulier  se  trouve  plus 
sp6cialement  dans  Torganisation  de  la  monarchic  des  Visi- 
goths, la  plus  belle,  la  plus  impartiale,  fondle  sous  V  influence 
des  6v^ues."* 

The  situation  of  the  clergy,  originally  perhaps  resembling 

*  Vol.  iv.  ch.  27. 
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tbat  which  thej  occupied  in  the  other  German  natioi 
such  as  we  have  already  described  it  id  Gaul,  sooa  b^u  to 
differ  materially  in  the  degree  oi  civil  power  which  tibej 
were  enabled  to  exercise  and  maintain.  The  <:aasea  we  fa>ie 
nlrendy  stated  ;  we  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  £iiough  luB 
been  said  to  show  that  the  remarks  which  have  been  nude 
in  resi^ect  of  Gaiil,  apply  to  Spain,  with  the  understaiuliiig 
that  in  the  latter  country  there  was  a  much  more  complete 
abaorption  of  the  temporal  into  the  spiritual  element,  and  i 
much  larger  asiiertioD,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  of  th«  pre- 
I'ogativeB  whose  posaesaioa  confers  political  power- 
Africa  was  the  real  birth-place  and  home  of  orthodox 
Latin  Chriistianity.  There  it  took  root ;  there  its  greatest 
and  moat  influential  teacbers  lived  anil  tanglit,  and  not 
Tinfreqnently  luffered  death.  The  Tandala  bronghfe  otct 
with  them  their  national  Arianism.  Once  more,  then,  the 
two  forms  of  the  faith  were  brought  into  conta«:t  and  colli- 
sion. If  Arianism  wa^  to  have  her  chance  of  supremacy, 
this  appeared  to  be  the  opportunity.  The  military  power  and 
formidable  character,of  its  professors  seemed  likely  to  crusli 
out  Oathohc  Christianity  from  its  very  centre  and  strong- 
hold— from  the  land  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  AngUGtioe. 
But  the  Vandals  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  luxury, 
and  Ariftuisra  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  pei'secution. 
We  have  already  had  to  recount  how  these  two  fatal  evils 
destroyed  the  empire  of  Genseric,  and  delivered  over  the 
Afi-icaD  province  to  the  ai-ms  of  Belisarius  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  Arianism  was  expelled  from  Airics 
with  the  Yandals.  The  Church  became  subject  to  the 
Greek,  as  it  had  been  subject  to  the  Western  emperors,  and 
was  finally  extirpated  by  the  fanatical  followers  of  the 
Arabian  prophet.  Kver,  therefore,  owing  allegiance  to  an 
imperial  master  whom  she  had  no  occasion  to  convert,  or  in 
subjection  to  a  barbarian  master  whom  she  could  not  tame, 
the  African  church  was  I'ery  differently  situated  from  those 
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of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  never  acquired  political  powers,  or 
entered  extensively  into  the  political  organization  of  the 
land  in  which  she  was  placed. 

Into  Italy,  Arianiam  descended  with  Theodoric  from  the 
Alps  ;  but  it  halted  at  Bavenna.  Into  the  august  Presence 
which  sat  on  the  Seven  Hills,  beside  the  tombs  of  the  apostles, 
and  clothed  with  the  traditional  glories  of  an  imperial  Past, 
the  new  dogma  dared  not  venture  yet.  But  in  establishing 
itself  at  Eavenna,  it  also  established  a  power  which  might 
have  been  developed  into  formidable  proportions.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  Arian  bishops  that  the  fomona 
Ostrogoth  code  was  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the  old 
Roman  law.  Ostrogoth  legislation  and  government,  as  we 
have  already  recorded,  deserves  the  highest  commendation, 
and,  had  no  disturbing  causes  been  at  work,  it  might  have 
materially  checked  the  temporal  power  of  the  Italian  pon- 
tiffs. But  it  was  a  policy  of  toleration.  Surrounded  by  so 
many  enemies,  Theodoric  could  not  afford  to  neglect  or  ill- 
treat  his  Catholic  subjects.  When  he  was  gotuled  into 
doing  BO,  when  his  policy  became  one  of  persecution,  Theo- 
doric fell.  Then  ensued  the  conflict  of  his  descendants  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.  Aided  by  the  sympathies  of  the 
orthodox,  the  Greek  generals  Belisarius  and  Narses  ex- 
pelled the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy.  Totita,  the  most  politic 
and  glorious  leader  of  the  nation,  discerning  the  cause  of 
his  weakness,- renounced  his  religion,  and  embraced  the 
Nicene  dogma ;  but  it  was  too  late.  With  him  perished, 
perhaps,  the  best  chance  ever  afforded  to  Arianism  of 
establishing  itself  as  a  political  [>ower. 

But  all  chances  were  not  over  yet  Once  more  Arianism 
triumphed  with  the  Lombards,  but  halt«d  at  Pavia,  as  it 
had  previously  halted  at  Bavenna.  Lombard  conqueet  soon 
absorbed  all  Italy  except  the  Exarchate  and  the  Eternal 
City  itself;  but  with  the  Lombards,  their  religion  never 
appears  to  have  assumed  a  more  important  shape  than  that 
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of  politic*!  pftftisaiuliipb  Thdr  ktogs  cacilhted  to  asd  &v 
betveeu  the  two  lAitlu^  •>  interest  or  oocamoa  ra^upBi 
We  hear,  indeed,  that  Agiloph,  under  the  inSuencB  of  b> 
wife  Tbeodolinda,  iniiated  upon  a  g«i«ml  convenMB  ts 
orthodoxy  among  his  Bnbjecta.  To  TbeodoUnda  we  Mt 
the  church  of  Mocxa,  whnre  the  iron  crown,  th«  9tt- 
bol  of  Lombard  eorereignly,  was  ofiered  to  Joha  tb 
Baptist  by  "  Agiluph,  king  of  the  Lcoubards  bj  tht 
diviue  gra/x  ;"  ajid  where  Tbcodotinda  ber»elf  dedinbd 
to  the  aatne  Saint  a  Len  and  serpit  egga  of  gold,  in  lasast 
bnuoe  of  the  eeven  proviucee  which  formed  the  Liombnl 
heptarchy.  But  Arianiam  again  raised  ita  bekd,  and  te 
two  faiths  were  alt«mately  accepted  and  rejaeted  tj 
the  Lombard  Oailios,  who  cared  only  for  the  cities  of  tk 
Pentaf-olis  and  tlie  success  of  the  siege  of  Rome.  Had 
their  ambitious  designs  been  realised,  it  is  imposrible  to 
conjecture  which  faith  would  have  triumphed  ;  but  in  Italy 
all  further  controversy,  confusion,  and  doubt  was  cnt  short 
by  the  orthodox  battleaxeof  Pepin-le-Bref  and  the  coronaticxi 
of  Charlemagne. 

One  other  country  saw  the  contact  between  Christianity 
and  a  band  of  barbarian  conquerors,  and  apparently  with  a 
more  disastrous  result  to  the  latter  than  elsewhere.  The 
Saxons  who  landed  in  Dritain,  either  from  their  uatire 
ferocity,  or  from  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
invasioD,were  the  only  race  of  Teutonic  stock  which  altogether 
repudiated  the  religion  found  in  their  new  country,  and 
attempted  its  extirjiatioti.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  period  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
island.  The  mythical  conversion  of  Lucius,  and  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Alban,  a  Roman,  as  his  name  implies,  coupled  with 
other  more  satisfactory  evidence,  prove  that  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  a  Christian  church  had  gradually 
grown  up  in  the  Bomau  colony.  But  before  this  church 
could  acquire  political  consistence,  it  was   swept    by  the 
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Angles  and  Saxons  into  the  flEutnesses  of  Wales,  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  or  the  still  more  secure  refuge  afforded 
by  the  Irish  morasses.  The  next  attempt  at  conversion  was 
the  famous  expedition  of  Augustine,  organized  by  Gregory 
the  Great  It  lies  altogether  out  of  our  sphere  to  pursue 
its  details,  but  it  is  important  to  notice,  with  respect  to  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  dvil  society,  that  she,  in  this 
case,  encountered  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  disputed 
message  and  a  divided  house.  The  British  Church,  holding 
to  its  traditions,  derived  in  part  firom  the  East,  would  not 
submit  to  the  supercilious  strangers  who  regarded  these 
traditions  as  an  abomination.  The  consequence  was  much 
bitter  language,  and  finally  open  rupture.  The  Latins  had 
owed  their  introduction  to  a  French  princess.  Bertha,  wife 
of  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king.  The  Latins  were,  therefore, 
the  court  party,  and  naturally  prevailed.  But  hardly  had 
the  conquest  been  achieved,  when  a  new  schism,  partly, 
perhaps,  reacting  from  the  old  one,  divided  the  strength  of 
the  Church,  and  impaired  its  relation  with  what  had  now 
begun  to  be  called  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  The  quarrel 
between  the  native  and  foreign  clergy,  or  what  would  in 
later  times  be  called  the  rupture  between  the  national  and 
ultramontane  party,  produced  a  new  aspect  of  church  affairs 
in  England,  and  prevented  them  from  following  the  course 
which  we  have  seen  them  pursue  in  GauL  It  is  sufficient 
merely  to  point  out  the  divergence  and  its  causes.  The 
more  minute  treatment  of  the  subject  has  engaged  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  historic  field.* 

One  only  observation  it  will  be  desirable  to  make.  In 
Britain  alone  there  was  no  such  struggle  with  a  rival  form 
of  faith,  as  we  have  recorded  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Africa.  No  Saxon  Arianism  opposed  the  efforts  of  Augus- 
tine, though  he  had  to  contend  against  a  more  virulent  spirit 
of  Paganism   than   that   which   confronted    the   Chiistian 

*  White's  History  of  England :  Boutledge  and  Co. 
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Uiihops  who  civilized  tlie  coontriea  vlucii  we  h&r*  bumI,! 
Theae.  theu,  —  Paganism   and   the    Arian   heresy,  —  **■■■ 
the  two  great   adTetsariea  of  Catholic  Chmtiiuiit/. 
conquered    them  both,   not  asuredl;'    bv    the    ' 
sii[>eribi'  physical  atreugtb,  }>erliB[>s  not  by  the  < 
snperior  mental  powers.      It  was  beeaiue  her  spint  i 
more  fuUy  sympathetic  with  the  inner  life  of  hni 
more   Ihoroitghly  peivading  ita  whole   nature,    . 
auited.  BO  to  spe&k,  for  asaimiktioD  into  it.     Pngniuam  M 
tiie  religion  of  eeaee,  and  Ariauism  ne  the  religion  a(  intel- 
lect, answered  severally  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  naturo  aai 
the  logical  faculty.     Bat  both  ^led  to  aotiafy  the  oouditiaH^ 
re<iuired  for  universalis  and  permanence,  for  they  ofienUB 
Eu  imperfect  count«rpart  to  that  microcosm  of  aOectimi^^ 
feelings,  tboaghts,  and  wiahea,  which  oonstitatea  the  monl 
nature  of  man.     The  aenw  of  dependence  which  Schleier- 
macher  dwelU  oa  as  the  root  of  our  religious  emotions,  the 
craviog   for  personal   relations  with   the  Power  which   holdi 
our  destinies  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  could  not  be  satiaStd 
by  the  aasei'tion  of  Divinities  whose  power  reason  distrnst«<l, 
and  against  whose  attributes  conscience  rebelled.     Neither 
could  they  be  satisfied  by  a  Divinity  which,  appearing  in  the 
guise  of  an  impersonal  Unity,  answered  only  to  a  part  of 
their  nature,  though  they  were  told,  and  may  have  believed, 
that  it  was  the  highest  part.     It  in  not  diflicnlt,  at  least  for 
us,  to  understand  how  faith  in  an   incoDgnious    array  ot 
anthropomorphous  idols,  or  even  faith  in  what  to  the  un- 
educated  mind    in   always    resolving   itself    into    a    logical 
abstraction,  passed  away  in  the  day  of  trial  before  faith  io 
a  living  personal  God,  Father  and  Ruler  of  men,  and  in 
Eini,— 

"TheETerlasting  Word,  who  dwelt  with  God 
In  the  beginning,  imd  Himwlf  wai  God, 
Y»t  Son  of  Man,  nnii  Man.  toucb'd  with  the  secas 
(X  our  iD6rmiliL.s,  nnd,  while  -vith  nisr, 
Knonr.  only  by  the  noids  and  deeda  of  lote. 
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Blening  the  bridal,  creeping  by  the  graTe, 
Moved  by  sad  woman's  penitential  tears, 
And  sorrow's  bitter  cry,  and  childhood's  smile, 
And  pain's  engrossing  anguish  ;  and  at  last 
Uplifted  on  the  Cross,  to  draw  all  hearts. 
All  aspirations,  and  all  aims  of  men, 
All  thoughts  and  all  affections  to  Himself, 
And  bind  them  in  the  bond  of  perfect  love  !" 

These  thonghts  lead  us  naturally  to  the  last  topic  on 
which  we  have  engaged  to  remark.  Why  was  it,  when  the 
barbarian  nationalities  had  been  matured,  that  the  Christian 
Church,  after  the  long  process  of  combination  with  them, 
assumed  the  particular  form  in  which  we  find  her  ?  Why  do 
we  see  her  government  gtudaally  growing  into  an  ecclesiastical 
absolutism,  nearly  as  complete  for  a  time  as  the  imperial 
absolutism  to  which  she  succeeded  in  the  city  of  the  Csesars  1 
Why,  with  capacities  and  opportunities  which  might  have 
suggested  and  assured  independence,  do  we  find  her  sub- 
mitting to  the  despotic  rule  of  an  individual  which,  though 
justified  on  spiritual  grounds,  exercised  an  arbitrary  and 
irresponsible  authority  over  temporal  affiiirs  1 

The  answer  is  twofold,  partly  resting  upon  the  innate 
instincts  of  men,  and  partly  upon  the  force  of  external  cir- 
cumstance. The  Papacy  succeeded,  because  the  Papacy 
struck  that  chord  in  the  human  heart  which  Philosophies 
and  philosophical  Heligions  like  that  of  Ajius  had  always 
missed.  She  met  that  craving  for  a  personal  relation  between 
the  worshipper  and  the  object  of  his  worship  which  is  so 
intangible  when  men  declare  the  object  of  worship  to  be 
an  essence  or  abstraction  of  any  kind.  Sooner  or  later,  in 
their  religious  relations,  Christians  \vill  turn  to  a  fatherly 
government  :  their  most  deep-rooted  instincts  demand  it : 
the  principle  is  the  veiy  inner  life  of  their  faith.  This 
fatherly  government  the  Papacy  supplied,  or  affected  to 
supply,  in  a  visible,  material  way ;  and  the  hearts  of  men 
turned  towards  it,  as  vegetation  turns  towards  the  great 
physical  source  of  light,  heat,  and  vitality.     It  is  for  the 

3  c» 
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theologian  to  ciplAtn  how  deep  and  dangerous  a  delnmn 
turkj§  beoeath  the-  Fapai  experiment,  i£,  after  all,  it  i>nre  * 
counterfeit :  if  there  be  a  fatherly  goTemment  Blreadj  ex- 
isting against  which  men  rebel,  and  if  they  are  eoccwiraged  in 
their  rebellion  by  the  presence  of  a  fictitious  representitiw 
which  nsurps  ila  jAaxe.  Our  business  is  only  to  trace  tb 
connection  between  the  mental  and  the  hiBtorical  pben»' 
menon  ;  betwi>en  the  idea  and  its  practical  development  i 
men's  lives  and  acta. 

The  coDcarring  causes  which  aided  this  development 
gave  temporaiy  success  to  the  Papal  theory  of  church  goi 
ment,  thanks  to  our  prolonged  controversy  with  Rotne,  hafij 
been  jierhaps  aa  completely  discussed  as  any  Enbj«>ct  li 
literature.  I  ehall.  therelbi-e,  attempt  nothing  more  tkui  » 
very  cursory  ritwmi  of  such  among  them  aa  present  tbem- 
seWes  most  vividly  to  my  own  mind.  They  are  certainly 
not  unimportant,  because  the  more  we  can  show  that  such 
supremacy  was  the  natural  and  almost  necessary  outgrowth 
of  circumstances,  the  more  do  we  weaken  the  argument  for 
direct  Divine  apjioititment  from  tlie  existence  of  the  sn- 
preniacy  as  an  established  fact. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  then.  Rome  had  been  the  political 
centre  of  the  world.  It  was  almost  of  necessity,  therefore, 
that  she  became  its  religious  centre.  There  was  very  much 
power  in  the  mere  traditions  of  the  place.  An  indefinable 
reverence  hung  about  it.  It  had  been  the  old  seat  of  Empire, 
of  al-t!^,  and  arms,  and  laws,  as  they  were  known  in  the 

.  West.  It  possessed  easy  communications  with  all  civilized 
regions,  and  men  for  a  thousand  years  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  aureum  miHearium,  in  the  Forum  as  the  central 
point  of  this  vast  network  which  overspread  the  world.  Both 
reverence  and  habit,  therefore,  directed  men's  minds  to 
Kome  as  a  local  centre,  irrespective  of  the  authority  of  which 
it  was  to  be  the  seat. 

^    (2.)  This  authority  had  been  the  authority  of  the  Cnsan; 
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that  is  to  say,  men's  minds  had  been  £uniliarized  with  Home 
as  the  seat  of  an  eminently  monarchical  and  absolute  power, 
which  power  rested  in  a  person  who  was  the  supreme 
visible  Head  of  the  society,  the  fountain  of  law,  honour, 
rewards,  and  punishments, — in  short,  the  very  essence  of  the 
system  of  government  without  which  men  could  not  conceive 
of  it  as  a  government  at  all.  But  to  this  position,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Church  succeeded,  when  she  adopted  the 
statistical  and  geographical  arrangements  of  the  Empire  as 
the  platform  for  her  own  organization.  In  the  ninth  book 
of  Bingham's  great  work  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  formed  upon  this  principle,  and  *^  the 
original  of  these."  The  Church  was  no  longer,  if  it  had  ever 
been,  as  Guizot  asserts,  a  congregation  of  floating  units  con- 
nected by  a  common  dogma.  It  was  a  society,  with  all  the 
functions  and  attributes  of  a  society  :  it  had  an  outward 
form,  an  inherent  judicial  and  administrative  power,  a 
graduated  scale  of  dignity  among  its  own  members,  relations 
with  foreign  bodies  ;  the  right  to  rule,  reconcile,  and  combine 
which  belongs  to  a  sovereign  power.  The  nations  had  only 
known  one  such  power  before,  and  with  this  they,  as  has 
been  said  above,  indissolubly  associated  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
visible  Head.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  Christian 
Church  in  possession  of  its  deserted  place,  they  could  not 
conceive  of  her  as  a  dominant  authority  without  a  visible 
Head  also,  which  should  be  to  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
clergy,  what  the  temporal  Caesar  had  been  to  the  officers  of 
provinces,  dioceses,  and  parishes  within  the  Empire. 

(3.)  It  could  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment  who  this 
should  be.  The  circumstances  of  the  early  Church  required, 
both  for  the  definition  of  doctrine  and  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline, numerous  meetings,  synods,  and  councils.  These  also 
of  necessity  required  in  each  case  a  president.  Bishops,  metro- 
politans, and  patriarchs,  associated  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
their  rank,  fulfilled  these  offices  on  the  occasions  of  their 
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occnircnce,  aud  naturally  associated  with  their  own  i 
luocli  of  the  authority  beloogiug  to  the  ueemblj^e  wf  wU 
they  were  the  mouthpiece  and  repr^entative.    ThcaiiKMUild 
this  authority  depended  apon  the  iinportuice  of  tii^  localiQ' J 
and  the  rank  oftheprendent.  Nolocality  could  vie  in  dignitffl 
nnd  coDaideration  with  Rame  :    no  oflicer  Rurpaaaed  ■ 
the  Bomau  pstriiircb.    Wheo,  therefore,  differing  or  d 
decision:*  c&mo  to  be  compared,  uid    their   rvlativ«  i 
Mnigned  to  each,  it  was  natural  that  the  traditions  of  Bone 
should  confer  npon  her  ecolesiaatkial  chief  sotnewhat  of  that 
]ii«-emiiience  which  her  secular  rulers  had  so  long  eDJoyrd. 

(4.)  It  was  natural,  had  these  traditions  merely  t 
the  power  and  spleiidour  of  rapabliciui  scd  imperial  Robi 
bill  by  tliis  time  Christian  Itome  Lad  acquired  traditioofl^ 
of  her  own,  appealing  not  leM  efiectoally  to  the  Mympatiuet 
of  the  faithful  thao  her  faded  glories  of  earlier  days.  She 
was  said  to  contain  the  sepulchres  of  two  Apostles,  SL 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  they  had  been  reverenced  even  br 
the  unscrupulous  rapacity  of  the  barbarian.  St.  Peter,  it 
was  positively  asserted,  had  himself  personally  founded  the 
See,  and  transferred  to  its  occupant^i  the  miraculous  power 
of  opening  and  closing  the  gates  of  heaven.  There  had 
been  endured  the  bitterest  persecutions ;  there  the  noblest 
triumphs  had  been  won.  The  blood  of  martyrs  had  stained 
the  pavement  of  her  streets  i  the  smoke  of  the  flames  in 
which  they  perished  had  defiled  her  roofs.  It  was  a  city  of 
confessors  and  conquerors ;  the  scene  of  that  most  marvellous 
ti'iunipli,  which  had  given  to  the  persecuted  faith  of  the 
Catacombs  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Therefore  sanctity 
attached  to  it  in  a  Christian  aspect,  as  sanctity  had  attached 
to  it  in  a  pagan  aspect.  The  Church  of  the  two  Aj)ostle« 
was  for  the  one  society  what  the  temple  of  CapitoUaa  Jore 
had  been  for  the  other. 

(5.)  But  Bome  was  also  a  centre  for  business  and  afiair^ 
the  centre,  moreover,  of  a  real  intellectual  supremacy.    Ail 
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matters  of  importance,  legal  and  administrativei  had  ever 
been  transacted  at  Rome,  and  the  business  of  the  Church 
flowed  in  the  same  channel  as  the  business  of  the  Empire. 
Appeals  for  guidance  from  the  perplexed,  and  protection 
from  the  weak,  the  decision  of  disputes  personal  or  theolo- 
gical, the  general  privilege  of  arbitrament  on  questions 
whei*e  the  churchman  was  bouud,  in  his  character  as  such, 
not  to  submit  to  heathen  interference, — all  these  turned 
naturally,  from  the  first,  to  such  a  centre,  and  increased,  as 
they  themselves  increased,  its  moral  weight  and  influence. 
Rome  claimed,  therefore,  in  process  of  time,  as  a  right, 
those  judicial  and  legislative  functions  which  had  originally 
been  an  accident  of  her  })osition.  The  claim  was  perpetually 
received  with  protests;  but  none  of  the  protesters  were 
strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the  metropolis,  except 
the  rival  metropolis  of  the  East,  and  her  protest  was  practi- 
cally made  good.  Constantinople  never  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Home.  It  has  also  been  said  that  Home  was 
the  seat  of  a  real  supremacy  of  intellect.  The  one  assertion 
implies  the  other.  The  capital  necessarily,  in  eveiy  country, 
attracts  to  itself  the  men  of  genius  and  leading  ability.  The 
more  centralized  the  government,  the  stronger  the  attrac- 
tion :  the  assertion  is  more  true  of  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris 
than  of  London  or  New  York.  It  was  eminently  true  of 
Home ;  for  even  that  amount  of  rivalry  which  these  cities 
may  be  supposed  to  exercise  towards  each  other,  until  the 
departure  of  Constantine,  was,  in  her  case,  utterly  unknown. 
Even  then  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  on  the  Bosphorus 
had  little  eflect  ou  the  rude  nationalities  of  the  West. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church, 
independently  of  its  action  u|)on  the  imperial  jurisprudence, 
had  by  this  time  tribunals  and  a  jurisprudence  of  her  own, 
reposing  upon  opinion  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  its 
members ;  but  not  on  that  account  less  I'eal  or  less  effective. 
The  central  court  of  this  half-recognized  discipline  or  law 
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■was  necessarily  at  Kome.  Thitber,  therefore,  peraoniUly  or 
bf  their  rcpreaeulativea,  flocked  all  whose  object  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  prorieiona  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Roiuf, 
aa  supreme  arbiter  in  alt  Buch  cases,  attracted  to  himaolf  the 
reverence  which  is  univeTsally  directed  to  the  fbantaiu  of 
law,  order,  aud  justice. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  oa  the  whole,  any  matter  of  marvel  thai 
Kome  absorbed  into  herself  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  expe- 
rience in  affairs  to  be  found  thronghout  the  West.  When  both 
bishop  and  emperor  resided  as  rival  powers  within  her  walk, 
these  were  naturally  the  two  centres  round  which  this  intel- 
lectual activity  was  grouped.  But  the  emperor  passed  away, 
the  bishop  remained,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  tlistnrb- 
ing  cavise  to  prevent  its  coijceutraticin  round  a  single  figure. 
The  iact  had  some  miachievoua  consequences ;  it  made  Bom« 
the  very  hotbed  and  focus  of  religious  controveroy,  the 
chosen  battle-field — to  borrow  an  expression  from  Dean 
Milman — of  all  the  civil  wars  of  Christianity.  But  the 
consequences  no  less  prove  the  fact,  and  its  influence  was 
immense.  All  the  great  men  of  the  new  faith  congregated 
to  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world  looked  upon  ber  as  its 
Capital,  until  it  came  to  regard  her  as  its  Queen. 

(6.)  We  are  thus  reminded  of  one  of  those  causes  which 
Guizot  declares  to  be  most  potential  in  social  revolutions — 
the  personal  character  of  the  great  men  who  lead  and  govern 
the  society.  The  influence  of  Jerome,  of  Ambrose,  and  of 
Augustine,  moulded  the  character  of  the  Papacy,  gave  to  it 
a  spiritual,  and  laid  for  it  the  firm  foundations  of  temporal 
policy.  Leo  and  Gregoiy  did  what  remained  to  be  done.  It  a 
not  easy  to  overrate  the  influence  exercbed  over  his  contem- 
poraries by  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  first  of  these  two  men. 
All  the  world,  and  especially  all  the  Christian  world,  looked 
with  reverence  and  wonder  upon  that  unarmed  wanior. 
before  whose  fearless  front  the  terrible  Alaric  and  the  still 
more  terrible  Attila  and  Genseric  had  recoiled.     It  is  not 
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surprising  that  an  imaginative  but  ignorant  age  should  have 
succumbed  to  a  power  which  proved  itself  mightier  than 
the  sword  of  men  who  had  overrun  and  subdued  the 
world.  The  prestige  which  Leo  had  gained  for  the  pon< 
tifical  office  was  employed  to  the  uttermost,  and  aug- 
mented by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is  by  most  writers 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Papacy,  —  at  least,  the 
Papacy  as  it  is  known  in  modem  times.  The  vague 
elements  of  an  undefined  power,  —  such  as  the  first 
elements  of  a  moral  power  invariably  are, — he  arrested  by 
his  marvellous  genius  and  crystallized  into  substance,  con- 
verting them  into  one  solid  and  coherent  body,  upon  which 
he  impressed  an  immutable  form.  It  is  well  said  of  him 
by  Hallam,  that  in  his  hands  all  imperfect  or  disputed  claims 
assumed  a  positive  shape ;  and  they  were  prosecuted  with 
invariable  success,  until  the  first  officer  of  the  first  office  in 
the  Christian  world, — as  we  may  well  admit  the  bishop  of  the 
"Western  metropolis  to  have  been, — ^towered  up  to  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  Vicar  and  Kepresentative  of  Christ,  and  Spi- 
ritual Ruler  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World.  The  limits  in 
such  a  case,  between  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal  power,  are 
very  difficult  to  observe,  even  when  there  is  an  earnest  desire 
for  their  observance.  There  was  no  such  desire  in  the  minds 
of  Gregory  or  his  successors,  and  assuredly  the  chances  of  con- 
fusion were  materially  increased,  when  the  spiritual  fisithers 
of  the  Church  were  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of  secular 
sovereigns  by  the  dotation  of  Pepin-le-Bref.  A  larger  sphere 
than  ever  was  opened  to  the  occupants  of  the  pontifical 
throne,  for  the  action  of  personal  genius  and  ambition,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  embodiment  of  these 
qualities,  and  of  their  political  results,  was  affi)rded  in  atter- 
ages  by  Hildebrand,  and  his  administration  of  the  Holy 
Office. 

(7.)  Any  enumeration  of  the  concurring  causes  which  gave 
power  to  the  Papacy  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  failed  to 
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notice  the  exceedingly  favourable  cirouni stances  which  ac- 
companied its  external  relations  with  other  powers,  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal.  Tlie  legions  of  Titus  tlispKtsed  of  Itsfirat 
and  most  formidable  rival.  Jerusalem,  the  natural  centre  of 
Ohriattau  unity,  waH  swept  away  from  tbe  family  of  Datioiu 
by  the  Komau  sword,  and  was  not  originally  even  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate.  The  other  patriarchate^  of 
Aniioch,  Alexandria,  and  Conatautinople,  were  too  remote 
to  interfere  with  Home  in  her  own  peculiar  sphere.  The 
Saracens  destroyed  the  jiower  of  the  first  two  as  completely 
as  Titus  destroyed  all  chances  of  rivalry  from  Palestine. 
Constant  in  ople  alone  remained.  Her  opposition  wus  of  very 
tiifiing  importance  in  the  stmggtes  which  Rome  had  to 
maintain  with  the  new  nationahties  around  liei- ;  yet  the 
opposition  of  Constantinople  was  not  entirely  inefiectiwl :  it 
is  to  her  we  owe  the  fact  that  the  Papacy  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  title  of  Queen  of  tbe  West  in  exchange  for  that 
of  Queen  of  the  World.  Nor  was  tbe  Papacy  less  fortunate 
iu  its  relations  to  the  civil  powers  with  whom  it  was  from 
time  to  time  brought  into  contact  In  tbe  first  place,  the 
departure  of  Oonstantine  and  the  Court  letl  tbe  bishop  as 
the  chief  man  iu  tbe  capital ;  the  highest  in  social  as  well 
as  in  ecclesiastical  position.  He  discerned  the  tavourakle 
conditions  by  which  he  was  eun-ounded,  and  ably  availed 
himself  of  them.  Even  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  pro- 
duced the  uame  effect.  In  one  sense  Alaric  may  be  said  to 
have  swept  Bome  with  the  besom  of  destraction,  for  tbe  old 
Komans  were  found  there  no  mora  After  that  terrible 
visitation,  none  save  the  Christians  had  courage  to  returu. 
To  them,  therefore,  and  to  the  masses  who  tacked  the  means 
to  fly,  was  left  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world.  Hence- 
forth she  was  Christian  in  every  sense  of  tbe  woixl,  and 
reflected  what  remained  of  her  ancient  glory  upon  the 
Chief  of  the  new  people  within  her  walls.  She  never  after- 
wards lost  the  power  and  the  prestige  thus  acquired.    Sbe 
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stood  erect  in  tbe  presence  of  the  barbarian  kings,  who  came, 
sword  in  hand,  to  demand  entrance  at  her  gates.  She  dis- 
missed Attila  and  his  Huns  beyond  the  Alps.  She  arrested 
the  Ostrogoth  at  Eavenna,  and  the  Lombard  at  Pavia. 
When  Attila  was  preparing  for  her  destruction,  his  life 
was  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  one  whom  some  have 
not  hesitated  to  regard  as  the  Jael  or  Judith  of  Latin 
Christianity.  When  Theodoric  changed  his  policy,  and 
thought  himself  in  a  position  to  menace  the  Church,  a  tern- 
pory  gleam  of  prosperity  enabled  the  Greek  arms  to  drive 
his  descendants  from  Italy,  and,  as  a  most  unexpected  and 
imwished  for  consequence,  established  on  a  solid  basis  the 
power  of  a  rival  and  an  adversary  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 
£ast.  The  Lombarc^  were  more  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbours  than  the  Ostrogoths.  But  just  when  the  Lom- 
bard thought  his  foot  was  on  the  neck  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  and  the  sceptre  of  Italy  within  his  grasp,  a  new 
Protector  was  raised  up  beyond  the  Alps,  whose  strong  arm 
and  generous  spirit  conferred  upon  the  Church  more  of  the 
realities  of  temporal  power  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  Home  that  she  had  the  Franks 
for  fnends,  at  an  era  when  the  slightest  change  in  the  con- 
fused and  troubled  relations  of  European  politics  might  have 
converted  them  into  enemies.  Fortunate,  too,  was  it  for  her 
that  Charlemagne  was  rather  inclined  to  accept  her  spiritual 
assistance  than  to  distrust  her  temporal  ambition.  Had  he, 
or  another  man  of  the  same  stamp,  been  living  half  a  century 
later,  the  pretensions  then  for  the  first  time  put  forward 
would  have  been  crushed  by  a  rude  and  heavy  hand.  As 
it  was,  the  relations  between  the  two  powers  were  left  inde- 
finite and  obscure.  They  are  symbolized  by  the  singular 
interchange  of  investiture  between  Adrian  and  Charlemagne. 
The  theory  seemed  to  be  that  the  Pope  should  make  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  should  make  the  Pope.  Charle- 
magne, as  long  as  he  lived,  had  no  idea  of  foregoing  his  part 
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of  the  ceremonial ;  Etill  less  would  lie  bare  toletsted  entin 
indepen'Jence  ;  least  of  ail  xronld  h«  have  ooncetred.  pontUe 
a  claim  to  uoirersal  snpremacj.  Bat  the  sncoesaom  of  the 
two  men  revelled  their  poeiiioos  and  their  poli<y.  No 
Nicholas  II.,  no  HUdebi'and,  ut  upon  the  tbroae  of  the 
great  man  who  had  erected  the  empire  of  the  West. 

I  am  not  nriting  a  ccmtroreraial  paper  upon  the  snhJMt 
of  the  Papal  snpremac^.  That  has  been  often  and  ablj  done ; 
and  the  results  at  which  controversy  has  arrived,  aa  lar  u  it 
ever  amvea  at  any  resnlts,  are  easily  aocesaihie.  It  is  my 
humbler  daty  to  record  the  impression  produced  upon  th« 
historian's  mind  by  a  cooaideraxion  of  the  circuisBtanOK 
which  accompanied  its  origin  and  ita  growth.  I  haTt 
endeavoured  to  do  so  with  simplicity  and  faime» ;  aai 
the  general  remit  appears  to  be  this.  It  is  nreasonaUe  to 
deny  the  &ct  of  a  poative  precedence  attaching  to  the 
See  of  Rome  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  again,  it  Li  un- 
reasonable to  deny  that  the  power  which  grew  out  of  this 
precedence,  was  of  immense  valne  to  Christendom,  because 
in  the  stormy  times  accompanying  ita  hirth,  it  offered  s 
central  point  of  union  to  the  young  nationalities  which  had 
accepted  the  faith,  and  proved  itself  an  efficient  instrumeni 
to  re-organize  and  conciliate  the  dislocated  relations  of  a 
society  which  the  passing  away  of  an  old  and  the  coming  o! 
a  new  order  of  things  bad  broken  up.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  surely  as  unreasonable  blindly  to  take  the  logioLl 
leap  from  a  practical  precedence  to  an  absolute  supremacy  ; 
or  to  assume  that  such  a  precedence,  however  just,  reasonable, 
and  useful  in  its  generation,  necessarily  implies  its  owl 
permanence,  or  the  inalienable  right  attaching  to  a  Divine 
appointment.  A  Divine  appointment  in  one  sense,  indeed,  ii 
was — in  the  sense  in  which  great  men,  nations,  and  national 
institutions ;  nay,  even  our  own  insignificant  lives  and  lonunes 
of  Divine  appointment ;  because  they  are  the  inatniment^ 
n  over-ruling  puriiose  ; — instruments  which  arise,  flourish. 
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fulfil  their  fuDctions,  and  pass  away.  like  Feudality, 
like  Chivalrj,  like  the  Crusading  spirit^  like  the  forms  of 
Mediffival  life,  like  the  Fanaticism  of  the  CoTenant,  the  tern- 
poral  power  of  the  Papacy  has  had  a  great  work  to  do  ui)on 
the  earth,  which  it  cannot  continue  to  do,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  done.  Is  it  uncharitable  to  hope 
that  the  aspects  of  the  time  portend  the  advent  of  another 
great  phase  in  the  existence  of  Home — a  noble  and  a  useful 
one?  Divested  by  a  mightier  Power  of  those  unspi- 
ritual  attributes  which  she  would  never  have  voluntarily 
abandoned,  and  forced  into  a  path  in  which  she  would 
never  of  herself  have  walked,  by  the  kindly  but  inexorable 
pressure  of  that  Hand  which  shapes  the  destinies  of  nations, 
may  she  one  day  take  her  stand  among  the  Christian  sister- 
hood of  Churches,  separated  from  those  around  her  by  no 
more  exclusive  partition-wall  than  the  diversity  in  doctrine 
and  speculative  belief  which  are  the  inseparable  accidents  of 
Humanity,  and  which  must  continue  to  subsist  among  us,  so 
long  as  the  light  of  Divine  truth  is  refracted  through  the 
gross  atmosphere  of  a  contaminated  world. 

"  Oar  little  systems  have  their  day, 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  ; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee  ; 

But  Thou,  O  LoBD,  art  more  than  they  ! " 
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between  Saale  and  Weser 9 

Tiberius  goes  to  Germany  after  death  of  Drusus — Pannonia  sub' 
dued  8 

Tiberius  Csesar  sent  against  the  German  tribes,  who  are  restless    '   ' 
and  threatening    4 

Tiberius,  who  had  been  going  against  the  Marcomanni,  suppresses, 
after  three  years,  the  revolt  in  Germany 6 

Pannonia  subdued — vrar  lingers  in  Dalmatia  8 

The  great  disaster  of  Varus  in  the  Teuto-burger  Wald,  near  the 
Lippe 9 

Tiberius  goes  to  the  German  legions — G^rmanicus  follows  him  there     10 

Germanicus  routs  an  immense  concourse  of  Germans  on  the  plains 
of  Idistavisus,  near  the  river  Weser 16 

Mauritania  made  a  province  42 

Claudius  attempts  the  conquest  of  Britain,  as  the  chief  seat  of 
Druidism  48 

Claudius  makes  Thrace  a  Roman  province  45 

Revolt  of  the  Batavi,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Rhine,  under 
Civilis— joined  by  Gaulish  tribes  under  Sabinus 69 
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The  Alkni,  an  Auatic  tribe,  greatly  haruB  the  PartlitaDi,  wbo  dv 

maud  a  Bomaa  leailer ,.     73 

Areola  completeti  the  eiibjneSitioi]  of  ttie  Britons SJ 

The  Duciiuie  frum  norllj  of  Daiiab«  iuvarle  Uistiik — -Domitiui  |>nr- 

chnsei  po»cB gfl 

HuDs  divide  into  two  hnnchm;  l»t  remuna  N.E.  of  Sogdiau, 

2nd  comei  weetwurd    9 j 

Trajan  cranes  the  Danube  from  Uceaia  into  Daciar— attacki  the 

king  in  bia  capital    1CI 

Trajaa  biiilda  a  stone  bridge  over  Dauabe  La  Daoia — leavea  petina- 

□ent  traoei  of  occapatioa    104 

Diaplaaflment  of  the  nationa  between  Baltie  and  Daoabe — Maroa- 

nAiiiii,  Qiiadi,   Snrmats,  Boiotaui,  laxyna,  Vaoilali — advaae* 

by  Pannonia  nearly  to  Aqoilaia— repalaed  with  dif&ciUty 16S 

Tbe  Marcomanni  appear  Qndei  dquileia — repulsed  bj  gladiaton 

aod  tlavee  armed .,  m 

■ne  "ThuDdering Legion"  enplojad  iSBiuttheUArcomBaiii....  171 
Marcus  Aurelius  din  at  Sinnium,  or  Vindobona,  while  repeliing  die 

Marcomauni ......   ISO 

Firet  appearance  of  Fraslu  on  the  frontier— defeated  atr  Hay- 

ence  by  Aurelian 2^1 

Dedue  first  emperor  wbocrimbatatbeGotha — they  appear  in  M<etda 

— DeciuB  iiilled* 251 

The  magnificent  temple  of    Epheaua  {which  had   been   rebuilt) 

burnt  down  by  the  Golhs    260 

Gaul  for  twelve  years  under  eeparata  chiefs,  independent  of  tbe 

Empire — recovered  under  Aurelian 261 

Claudius  II.  (Gothicua)  driven  the  Gotbs  from  Thiace,  Asia  Miaar, 

and  Greece 269 

Aurelian  allows  theGotha  to  settle  in  Dacia- Trajan's  conquest— 

the  name  of  Dacia  now  (pven  to  part  of  SIcesia  south  of  the 

Danube 271 

The  Alemanni  penetrate  into  Italy  aa  far  aa  Umbria 27S 

Probua  bullda  hia  fnmous  n'all  of  defence  against  the  barbarian!  . .    276 

Franks  obtain  from  Prohus  settlements  in  Gaul 277 

Insurrection  in  Gaul  vigorously  maintained  by  the  peasants  (Ba^a- 

die)  against  imposU 255 

Franks  have  lands  granted  in  Gaul  for  military  aervice 291 

A  Gaul,  Sylvanus,  made  emperor  for  three  months— Julian  (the 

Apo^taCel  sent  from  the  schools  of  Athens  into  Gaul  as  Cxsar— 

defenda  it  against  Franka   SJJ 

The  emperor  Julian  permits  Franka  chaaed  by  the  Quadi  to  settle 

in  Brabant 35! 

The  Huns,  a  barbarous  nomad  ruce  of  centra]  Asia,  impelled  on- 

warda  to  Europe  and  the  West,  driving  other  barbarians  before 

them— overthrow  Alani S74 
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Gotbs,  chased  onward  by  the  Huns,  ask  Valens  for  lands  south  of 
the  Danube — left  with  their  arms,  owinfjr  to  oormption  of  Roman 
officials — ^make  use  of  them  to  avenge  tiieir  ill-treatment 376 

Bloody  Tictory  of  Goths  over  Valens  at  Adrianople — begins  the 

BARBARIAN  INVASION 378 

The  orthodox  Spaniard  Theodosius  made  emperor    379 

Maximus,  at  Bordeaux,  condemns  heretics  to  death — first  blood 
shed  by  emperors  for  orthodoxy    384 

The  Frank  Arbogastes,  after  killing  Valentinian  11.,  has  disposal 
of  the  Empire   392 

Theodosius  last  sole  master  of  Empire— cessation  of  Olympic  games 
— the  Empire  divided  between  sons  of  Theodosius  ;  Honorius, 
W. ;  Arcadius,  E 894 

Rufinus  (a  Gaul,  minister  of  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East)  brings 
in  Alaric  and  Visigoths 396 

Alaric  and  the  Visigoths  in  central  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  but 
surrounded  by  Stilicho's  forces,  and  forced  to  retreat , . .    396 

Alaric  defeated  twice  in  Upper  Italy  by  Stilicho,  falls  back  upon 
Ulyria 403 

Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Burgundians,  Sueves,  Vandals,  ^., 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  theRipuarian  Franks— enter 
Italy — driven  back  by  Stilicho 406 

Sack  of  Rome  by  Alanc,  because  of  refusal  to  pay  tribute  agreed 
to  by  Stilicho    409 

Partition  of  Spain  (in  part)  between  Sueves  and  Vandals 411 

Burgundians  established  in  Gaul  with  consent  of  Roman  emperor  413 

Ataulf  establishes  the  power  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain 414 

Toulouse,  the  capital  of  the  Visigoth  empire — relations  of  Visigoths 
with  Roman  emperor  Honorius,  through  Placidia,  his  sister — 
Visigoths  extend  their  conquests  in  Spain    419 

Theodoric  1 420 

War  between  Rome  and  Visigoths — Aetius 425 

Invasion  of  Africa  by  Vandals — Boniface 429 

Aetius  takes  refuge  in  Pannonia,  among  the  Huns 432 

Vandals  recognized  in  Africa  by  treaty  with  Roman  emperor ....  435 

Visigoths  at  war  with  Rome — ^Theodoric  extends  their  limits  ....  437 

Vandals  take  Carthage,  and  establish  Arianism — Visigoths  defeat 
Romans  and  Huns  at  Toulouse — obtain  Novempopulana  from 
the  emperor 439 

Frank  Merovius  raised  on  the  shield  —  Sueves  acquire  Bfetica 
and  Carthagena  (imperial  provinces)  in  Spain 448 

Britons  appeal  for  aid  to  Aetius — Attila,  king  of  Huns,  concludes 
a  peace  with  Greek  emperor  Theodosius,  who  bad  tried  to  get 
him  assassinated •   449 
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laTkuon  n!  Giiul  by  A  ttila.  nnd  defekt  at  Orlesus  and  ChUou  bj 
A^tim  and  the  bftrbnri&ns  already  gettled  in  Gaul Ifl 

HntiB  in  Italy  take  Aqaileift — retire  from  before  Rome  &t  the 
entreaty  of  St.  Leo.  Popa^Empemr  Valmtinjau  [Ays  tribute — 
foaodfttian  of  Venico  by  fngitire* 4S3 

Death  of  Attila,  luid  diviiion  of  tbe  Empire  amatig  bis  %oa»    (SS 

AasasunntioQ  of  AStlun  by  Vftlentinian  III.   4ft 

Genaenc  the  VHndal  invited  into  Italy  bj  the  widov  of  VklaB- 
tinian  III. — Rome  lacked  for  fourteen  days — empreu  earned 
off  »itb  ber  two  song US 

The  Bur^Ddiitne  combiaiog  with  Visie«thi  in  Upsia  dreadfkiUy 
defeat  the  Sueven  — Bicimer  the  Sneve,  kingmaker  knd  iropert^ 
general  in  luly IK 

InTuion  of  Bonun  Gaul  by  Vi^gotlu,  to  avenffe  Koman  emperor 
A.itu»    IM 

UniucceMfal  attempt  of  Itoman  emperor  M&joriui  agaioM  Abiem 
Vandn'ui Wl 

The  Ostrogotb  chief  Theodoric  sent  hostage  to  Conitantinopla — 
educated  ail  years  there Ifll 

Visigothi  guD  Narbonne  by  treaaon — advance  np  the  Loire    ....   46! 

When  near  to  Orleana,  thej  are  driiren  back  by  jf^gidius 463 

The  Salian  Franks,  for  some  time  under  .^gidiua,  place  themselTps 
under  their  chief  Childeric,  son  of  Merovlui— part  remain  under 
Sya grins,  eon  of  .Xgidiua    16( 

Roma  for  the  third  time  stormed  by  the  barbarians  (under 
Ricimer)     472 

Rome  for  the  fourth  time  stormed— Odoacer,  chief  of  tbe  Herali 
and  Ruge,  a  Scythian  tribe— the  Heruli  the  fint  to  settle  in 
it — .Augustus  Romulus  dethroped 476 

Visigoths  conquer  all  SpMn,  except  Galicia  (still  Suevic) — Geuseric 
dies 477 

Visigoths  make  conquests  in  Gaul    4Si) 

Accession  of  Clevis  at  16    481 

The  Oatrogoth  Tlieodoric  iuTited  to  Cons(aBl>'>'>pl'>i  ^"^  destined 
for  the  consulship 4SJ 

Franks  eitend  their  power  over  Gau!  through  the  victories  of 
Clovia  over  the  Roman  Syagrius  at  battle  ol  SoJssons 4SS 

Ostrogoths  and  Theodoric  directed  upon  Italy  by  Greek  emperor 
— gain  two  victories  over  the  troops  of  Odoacer,  but  shut  up 
in  Pavia     439 

Theodoric  saved  by  the  aid  of  the  Visigoths  from  lonthem  Gaul — 
Odoacer  retires  to  Ravenna    490 

Clovis  the  Frank,  pagan,  marries  Clotilda,  a  Catholic,  niece  of 
the  Arian  king  of  the  Burgundians — Theodoric  makes  himself 
master  of  Italy — founds  the  Ostrogoth  dynasty,  whicli  lasts  for 
sixty  years — Ostrogoths  speedily  master  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  Nori- 
cum,  Fannonia,  and  the  two  provinces  of  Rhtetia 4)3 
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Clovis,  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  is  baptized  on  Cbristmas^day 
with  3,000  followers — great  blow  to  Arianism  in  Gaul 496 

The  sister  of  Clovis  marries  the  king  of  Ostrogoths — he  is  also 
strengthened  by  alliance  with  the  Armorican  Gauls,  who  have 
hitherto  remained  independent — Salic  law  re-established 497 

A  riaii  Visigoths  in  southern  Gnul  persecute  Catholics,  who  invoke 
aid  from  the  Franks    498 

Franks  assail  the  Burgundians  upon  religious  grounds 500 

Franks  make  a  temporary  truce  with  Visigoths  at  Amboise     ....   504 

Franks  attack  Visigoths,  whose  king,  Alaric  II.,  not  waiting  for 
the  Italian  Ostrogoths,  is  vanquished  and  killed  at  Vougld,  near 
Poitiers 507 

Franks  joined  by  Burgundians,  gain  Toulouse  from  Visigoths,  but 
driven  back  by  aid  of  Italian  Ostrogoths  at  Aries  —  Franks 
settle  at  Paris — receive  embassy  from  Constantinople    508 

Visigoths,  after  losing  Toulouse,  make  Narbonne  their  capital — 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  really  rules  both  nations    . .   509 

Franks  and  Burgundians  again  defeated  by  Ostrogoths  at  Aries      510 

Death  of  Clovis — four  Frank  kingdoms  :  capitals,  Meti,  Soissons, 
Paris,  and  Orleans — each  have  part  of  Aquitaine  not  yet  entirely 
conquered — Theodoric  still  rules  both  nations  at  Aries,  and  re- 
stores Roman  prefecture     .^ 511 

JuRtin  emperor 518 

Arian  counter- persecution  by  Theodoric — death  of  Symmachus 
and  Boethius    524 

Clodomir,  king  of  Orleans,  killed  fighting  Burgundians — partition 
of  realm  between  the  two  brothers,  Cbildebert  (Paris),  Clotaire 
(Soissons) — Theodoric  dies — Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  again 
divide — Rhone  the  boundary 526 

Lombards  settle  in  Pannonia  (remain  forty-two  years) 527 

Order  of  St.  Benedict  instituted    528 

Justinian  code  published  (Institutes  and  Digest,  583)   529 

Thierry,  king  of  Austrasian  Franks,  conquers  Thuringia — ^revolu- 
tion among  the  Vandals — Gelimer  king   530 

War  between  Franks  and  Visigoths,  on  account  of  the  Visigoth 
queen,  a  Frank    531 

Visigoth  capital  transferred  by  Theudes  south  of  Pjrrenees — en- 
courages Franks  to  devastation 533 

End  of  Burgundian  kingdom — partition  by  the  Franks  (Gondemar 
last  king) — Gelimer  and  the  Vandals  defeated  by  Belisarius — 
Africa  a  Roman  province — internal  quarrels  in  theOstrogoth  royal 
family    584 

Justinian  courts  the  Franks,  wishing  to  conquer  Italy — expedition 
sent  against  Ostrogoths  to  Sicily  585 

Greeks  in  Italy — Belisarius  conquers  Rome  and  Naples — Ostro^ 
goth  king  Vitiges •  •  • • 536 

3  D 
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Vitigci,    kfter  yun   alleni|ita   on    Roine,   abnta   himaclf  nii  In 

BikTe(ro&   . .  tSS 

f  itat  ponago  of  n  Fmak  anay  over  the  Alps — TtMudebert,  tfa* 

Austnifiiiiii,    niVBgea    the    oouutry — atUdu  both    Grsalu  ■    ' 

,     Ostrogotbi 

Vitlges  in  llnTeiina  Hurrenilsis  to  BeliMtiiu    

Fntnbs  cmas  the  Pyrenees,  hupiiiff  in  Spain  lo  pimiiler  the  VJit- 

gJlbt,  SB  tbeir   fellows  in    Itel;  plundeied    tha   Qstmgotib*— 
hildeUirt  uhI  Cloture 

TotiU,  the  Dsw  Oatingotli  king,  tlefegUa  tlie  Greek  anay  ii 

of  Belinriua , 

KexC  year  cspLures  NapUi    ,. , 

Tkeadebert  ■giiiD  attaoka  Italjr  Mid  SicUjr— Ibnns  »  o 
nith  Totila  againat  tlio  Oieaki— 'Totilk  •  fifth  ti 

pulling  down  mueli  wnll      . . , 

BelimriuH  asnt   again  into  lUlr— ntkkaa  and  MtMulda  Bon* 

(wall.)— wojled $ 

Auetnuian  Franka  conSnae>i  in  occnpatioii  of  baadn  of  tbe  Kbooe 

byJu.tiDiai, SIS 

Aasasunation  of  Vi^goth  kJDg  Theudea US 

Totila  nguia  makes  hitneelf  mAster  of  Rome — be  does  Dot  nek  it, 
wishing  to  make  it  bin  capital — fouudation  of  Poland  bj  Llie 

Slave  Lech    iO 

Nurses  ag.iin  for  tbe  aiitli  lime  la^s  siege  to  Eooie — Totila  dies — 
Some  occupied  b;  Greeks — Juetiuinn  attacks  Visigoths — ob- 

taiuB  part  uf  eastern  coast Zii- 

Narses  is  now  entire  master  of  Italy  bince  defeat  of  Gctbic  king 

TeisB— Elarcbate     Ui 

Pranks  snmiooned  across  Ibe  Alps  both  by  Greeks  and  Ortrogoths 
— two  armies  cross — waated  by  disease  and  N.irses — Veroo.i 
and  Brescia,  last  Ostrogoth  strongholds  surrender  —  laws  of 
Jnslininn  enforced  through  Italy — Athanagilda,  Visigoth  king, 

makes  capital  at  Toledo iSi 

W.ir  between  Franka  (Clotairo  I.)  and  Sakods— Clotair«  king  of 

Auatr;isiaonly JJJ 

The  Jeatb  of  Child^bert,  leaving  only  daogbters,  makes  his  brother 
CloUiira  kiug  of  all  the  Frank  aUtes— Paris,  capital — Frank 

gold  money  circulates  at  Constantinople j;S 

Tbe  Itulgarians  approach  and  dOTastate  the  Empire Jj? 

Tlie  soiisof  Clataire,  as  heretofore  (hose  of  Clovis,  make  a.  four-futd 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franka— sauia  capitals,  but  Gon- 

tram,  king  of  Orleans,  rules  over  Burgundians    5el 

The  Avars,  a  Uunnish  tribe,  invade  Austrasiaa  Gaul    S6i 

Death  of  Belisarinaand  Justinian— Empire  left  strongly  defended 

with  fort",  4c. — Sucves  become  Rontan  Catbolioa iGJ 

The  Lombards,  aided  by  the  Avars,  cruab  the  Gepidai — Alboin 
maities  Ko^mond,  daughter  of  king  ofGepidcc;  be  is  nephew  of 
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Ostrogoth  Theodoric  —  Branehant,  daughter  of  the  Visigoth 
king,  marries  Sigebert^  kiog  of  Austrasia 566 

Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  dies — leaves  only  three  Frank  kiogdoms — 
disgrace  of  Narses  by  Justin  Il.-^ies  at  Rome 567 

Avars  attack  Austrasia — Sigebert  prisoner — Fredegonde  marries 
Chilperic — the  Lombards,  with  Gepidad  and  Bulgarians  in  their 
train,  set  forward  for  Italy — ^schism  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  Visigoths 568 

Alboin  enters  Italy,  takes  Milan,  besieges  Pavia 569 

War  between  Abyssinian  Christians  and  Pagan  Arabs — ^Mahomet 
born   570 

Lombards  repulsed  from  Gaul  by  Bnrguudian  Franks  and  Roman 
Patrician — Pavia  surrenders  —  Lombards  gain  Italy  nearly  to 
Beneveutura — Leovigilde,  the  Spanish  Visigoth,  reunites  the 
Vidigoth  monarchy 572 

Quarrel  between  Frank  kingdoms,  owing  to  Brunehaut  and 
Fredegonde  —  assassination  of  Alboin  by  Rosamond  —  sort  of 
elective  monarchy  follows,  and  then  anarchy 573 

Complicated  quarrels  among  the  Franks — Lombards  again  try  to 
pass  the  Alps  into  Gaul ;  again  repulsed  by  the  Roman  Patri- 
cian-^Burgundians 575 

Remarkable  superstitions— destruction  of  impost  and  tax  records 
by  Chilperic  aod  Fredegonde — Visigoth  king's  son  converted  by 
Frank  wife  to  Catholicism,  who  soon  after  rebels 580 

The  Avars,  despite  the  emperor  Maurice,  devastate  south  bank  of 
the  Danube— conspiracy  of  Frank  lords  in  &vour  of  Gondovald 
— Lombards  pillage  environs  of  Rome 582 

Childebert,  the  Austrasian  Frank,  instigated  by  the  Greek  emperor 
to  assail  the  Lombards — returns  laden  with  spoil — ^arrests  Lom- 
bard victory  over  Greeks  —  the  Catholic  prince  and  his  wife 
martyred  by  Visigoths — gives  occasion  for  Frank  uncle,  Gontram, 
to  interfere — Visigoths  share  the  last  Sueve  kingdom — all  Ger- 
mans in  Spain  under  one  rule — Turks  first  appear 584 

Death  of  Leovigilde — first  Visigoth  who  took  sceptre,  crown, 
and  robe    586 

Recarede,  the  Visigoth  king,  and  his  people,  embrace  Roman 
Catholicism   587 

Two  Frank  armies  destroyed  in  Italy— expedition  against  Armorican 
Bretons — Gregory  the  Great  Pope    590 

Lombards  besiege  Rome — saved  by  Gregory  the  Great 598 

The  Avars  slaughter  12,000  Roman  prisoners 600 

Death  of  Recarede  delivers  Visigoth  kingdom  to  a  succession  of 
ambitious  rivals  one  after  the  other 601 

Lombard  prince  renounces  Arianism  —  influence  of  Gregory  the 
Great 602 

Solenm  and  inviolable  alliance  between  Franks  and  Lombards. . . .    604 

Frank,  Lombard,  and  Visigoth  league  against  Bninehaat 608 
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UahomctdeolareB  bInJselFPropliet  oC  Gnd — Avnn  ntvoge  nortli- 
icust  of  Empire 

Brilliant  reitT  of  Knelurt  ttmong  ViBigoths 

Matder  of  Bninehaiil— Clotiure  TL  called  to  throne — uottn  tie 
Frenoli  crowoR 

Flight  of  Mahomet  from  the  idoUteis  to  Meiliniv — Ht^m — Diigv- 
bett  founds  tbo  bouse  ot  Heriatal — great  triumphs  of  Henclina 
intbaEast 

The  ViBi^otha  drive  the  remoaQt  of  Oteeka  from  SpuD,  and  rule 
oU  the  Peninsulai  Scat  lime.. 

The  AfAra,  with  Baiaa  at  their  bead,  decline  aiege  uf  Ooti*tlU»- 

Digobert  does  not  divide  bis  ktngdein  with  hie  brother,  but  mlm 
part  of  Aquit^ue 

Unhamot  recognized  at  Meook  and  tbroaghout  Anbia — D>g«- 
bert'*  (I.)  Oapitnlariea, — comDuroa  nitb  the  Saitera  empin. . , . 

Mahomet  receivea  depulalioni  from  Arab  tribes — oonqnestn  in 
Greek  Syn.i~Rlave=  ntlneke,!  by  German  trii.ei  at  in«i.;^ti..n  of 

Death  of  Mnbomet — All,  Abou-beker,  Kbaled,  Khonn,  fte 

Fifth  council  of  Toledo  farours  Visigoth  usurper,  Isidore  of  Seville 

Kbaled  captorea  Diunasous 

Ambs  found  Bossornh  to  cut  off  Persians  from  Indian  commerce— 
Khnled  conquers  (at  Yermaok)  Syria  from  Greeks — court  of 
Frank  Dagobert  brilliant    

Omar  takes  Jerusalem  ;  AbouOlwidnh,  Antioch — deitth  of  Dago- 
bert  —  Mayora  of  Palace  most  important  persunngea  in,  (1), 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  ;  (2),  Auatrasia 

CooqucBt  of  Egypt  by  the  Saraceua ., .. 

Surrender  of  Alexandria — burning  of  the  library 

Lombnrde  take  from  Greeks  all  they  had  left  in  Italy,  from  Cottian 
Alpa  to  Tuscany    

Reduction  of  the  Lombard  code — duelling  admitted 

Othman  aucceeda  to  the  Caliphate 

Progreaa  of  the  Saraeeos  over  North  Africa   

Revision  of  Vi^goth  code — Germanic  and  lioman  inhabitants 
equally  obey  it 

Arabs  take  Rbodea  from  the  Greeks — destruction  oi  ColoBsua  .... 

Araba  oblain  poaaession  of  the  Persian  empire — end  of  tbe  Sas- 
sanidea 

Yisigoth  king  to  be  selected  when  last  dies  —  king  engngea  to 
observe  aomethiog  like  n  constitutional  government,  under  the 
coutiot  of  the  national  councils 

Check  of  the  Arab  attempt  upon  Constantinople   


■{ 
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A.D. 
Death  of  OthmaD— tniocession  of  Ali — MeroTingian  kings  merely 
nominal  rulers  under  the  Mayors 656 

Assassination  of  Ali  by  a  fanatic — rivalry  after  his  death 661 

Lombards  devastate  the  Greek  Pentapolis 666 

Foundation  by  Saracens  of  Kairoan,  a  commercial  emporium  a 
few  (5^)  miles  from  Carthage 670 

Commencement  of  assaults  continued  seven  years  by  Saracens 
against  Constantinople — saved  by  Greek  fire 672 

The  Bulgarians,  a  Scythic  or  Sarmatian  tribe,  having  penetrated 
south  of  the  Danube,  receive  tribute  from  Constantinople — long 
the  most  terrible  foes  of  the  Empire — Dagobert  II.  ends  the 
Merovingian  line  in  Austrasia — Mayors  Pepin  d'Heristal  and 
Martin  succeed    >   67S 

The  Greek  emperors  remit  tribute  payable  at  the  pope's  ordina- 
tion— retain  the  right  of  confirming  the  election   680 

Council  of  Constantinople 681 

Disgraceful  treaty  (sacrificing  Maronite  frontier  defence)  of  Greek 
emperor  with  the  Arabs 686 

The  battle  of  Testry  decides  triumph  of  Pepin  over  Neustrian 
mayor  —  Merovingian  monarchs  finally  suppressed,  though 
nominally  left  kings — Pepin  king  de  facto  of  the  three  realms. .   687 

Supplementary  council  at  Constantinople  not  recognized  by  the 
West 691 

Failure  of  Justinian  II.  against  Pope  Sergius 694 

First  Arab  money  coined — for  seventy-six  years  after  Hegira  they 
UHed  Greek  and  Persian — Justinian  II.  among  the  Turks  and 
Bulgarians  after  his  deposition 695 

Venice  suppresses  twelve  tribunes,  and  elects  a  Duke  or  Doge    . .    697 

Final  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Saracens    698 

Aided  by  the  Bulgarians,  Justinian  II.  returns  to  Constantinople. .   705 

Arabs  successful  in  Transoziana,  the  basin  of  the  Indus — take 
Samarcand    707 

Arab  conquest  of  Africa  confirmed  by  the  submission  of  the 
Berbers 708 

Three  years'  struggle  between  Franks  and  German  idolatrous 
pagans    709 

Hoderic,  king  of  Visigoths,  deposes  Vitiza,  and  retaliates  his  cruel- 
ties — conspiracy  against  him 710 

Invited  by  Rodericks  enemies,  Musa,  emir  of  Africa,  sends  into 
Spain  Tarik-Abdallah — 7,000  Mussulmen  occupy  Algeziras  and 
Gibraltar— Roderic  fatally  defeated — remnant  of  Christians  seek 
refuge  in  the  Asturian  mountains 711 

Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards 71^ 

Arabs  (called  Moors)  capture  Spanish  cities — ^Toledo  falls — towns 
which  submit  made  tributary — others  suflTer  fortune  of  war — ^Tarik 
disgraced  by  Musa,  who  is  also  himself  disgraced  by  Caliph ....   713 
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Dwth  of  Pepin  d'Hamtal 711 

Grsek  lun^nge  abolltibed  b;  Anbs — moequea  built — miiwret* 
iuveotad — tlio  Arabs  frequaot  tbe  glut  eiBteni  route  frooi 
Sonwcand  to  Caaton — b«iC  uf  Governmsnt  asUbliabed  at  Conlsrit 
— Nonatria  and  Auatraaia  again  at  Tariaace  — Charlss  51art«l, 
major  of  latter — Venice  eotera  into  relatiooa  witb  the  Lemtiani 
monanby 71! 

Under  the  caliphata  of  Soliman,  Conit&Dtinopke  nUmcked  b^  300 
sail — repnieed  by  Huns  and  Qreek  fire TIT 

Wiaifrid  (Boniboe),  the  Angl»-Sataii'*  mioaion  in  G«ntamj Ttt 

Charles  Miutel  gains  a  Keoond  great  victory  over  theNeuatriaoi  at 
SoisHHii— recoropeneea  hie  !bllo«er»irith  the  landaof  theCLarcb  717 

StLnceni  croaa  the  Pyrenees — win  Septinuuiia  and  Narbonna  from 
Vwigothe 72» 

Znina,  Che  nise  and  politic  gavenior  of  Spain,  debated  in  •  graat 
battle  (Toulouse)  byEudea.doke  of  AqnituM   731 

The  Arabs  r»T.ige  Jiargnud; T!S 

Leo.  the  Iwiuriiiu  eoiijeror — fury  of  the  Iconoclaat  oonlroverfy — 
ilt'atructioD  of  images,  and  rebellion  overywheie — Ittimaiu  eipcl 
Greek  duke^Pope  begins  independent  authoritj T^fr 

Luitprand  profits  by  the  confouon  to  attack  the  Ezarehate  and 
PeuUpolis 728 

Venetians  aid  Greek  Eiareb  against  Lnilprand— latter  t»o  are 
reconciled,  and,  attacking  rebelliuiu  Lombard  dukes  of  Bene- 
Tsntum  aud  Spoleta,  fall  upon  Rome— Pope  Gregory  IL  dis- 
suades Luitprand TS9 

Gregory  writes  to  tbo  emperor  in  favour  of  images — Italy  davaa- 
tated  by  tbe  quarrel — tbis  pope  tbe  last  donfirmed  by  the 
Eiarch  in  the  name  of  tbe  Greek  emperor 730 

Grent  battle  of  Tours,  in  winch  Charles  Martel  deliTcrs  Europe 
from  tbe  Saracens 73- 

Failure  of  the  aruiament  of  Leo  tbe  Isaurian  against  Itdy — its 
relic9  destroyed  at  Ravenna   733 

Charles  Mattel  combating  Arabs  in  Bargnndy  and  Provence,  finds 
Leudea  and  Bisbons  favourable  to  the  iuvssion,  and  sacks  Avignon 
nnd  NJames — be  leaves  tbe  nation  for  lire  years  without  a  king, 
when  Thierry  IV.  dies— proceeds  against  Piisiana  and  Soiods.  .    737 

Rivalry  of  soldiers  of  different  race  in  Arab  army  confounds  Spaio 
— good  for  Franks — as  Romans  protect  the  Lombard  rebel  duke 
of  Spoleto,  Luitpmod  advances  to  Rome 7(0 

diaries  Martel  summoned  by  tbe  pope  to  aid  against  Lombards — 
offers  mediatiuo,  but  does  not  cross  the  Alps — divides  Frank 
majorally  between  Pepin-le-Bref  and  Carloman — Pope  Gregory 
dies,  and  Charles  Martel 711 

AljiLonto  the  Catholic  wrests  part  of  Galicia  from  the  Moors 
(successor  of  Pelagiua) — -the  two  Frank  majors  place  Cbil- 
petic  111.  OD  the  throne — couiinuol  irars  witb  the  Alemamit, 
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▲.D. 
Bavarian  I,  AqQitanians,    and  Vasoons  —  retom  to  G^rmanie 
institutions — national  assemblies  in  let  CImmps  de  Mart,  ou  Mai — 
office  of  Doge  re-established  in  perpetuity  at  Venice 7^2 

Christians  in  Spain  occupy  Astorga,  Leon,  and  southern  part  of 
mountains — council  of  Church  allows  Carloman  to  bestow 
church  lands  (precarious  benefices)  on  those  who  served  against 
Saxons,  kc. — the  right  of  the  property  still  rests  with  the 
Church — pope  interferes  to  save  Ravenna  and  Pentapolis  from 
Lombards 743 

Same  eodesiastieal  laws  established  in  Nenstria  as  above — Lnit- 
prand  dies 744 

New  regulations  as  to  the  disposal  of  Arab  soldiery  in  Spain  ....    745 

Five  provinces,  Cordova,  Toledo,  Merida,^  Saragossa,  and  Nar- 
bonne,  founded  by  Arabs — Carloman  becoming  a  monk,  leaves 
Pepin-le-Bref  sole  mayor  of  the  Franks    747 

Termination  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades — Abassides  succeed     750 

Pepin  deposes  the  last  Merovingian,  Childeric  III.,  with  consent 
of  the  pope — consecrated  kinj^  by  St.  B(>ni£%ce — begins  the  con- 
quest of  Septimania  —  the  Lombard  king  Astolphus  conquers 
finally  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis    752 

Stephen  II.  demands  aid  against  Astolphus  from  Pepin — con- 
secrates him  and  bis  two  sons — anathematizes  for  all  future 
time  the  enemies  of  the  new  dynasty    754 

Expedition  of  Franks  into  Italy — Pepin  bestows  Exarchate  and 
Pentapolis  upon  popes — commencement  of  their  temporal 
power 755 

Pepin  returns  into  Italy,  and  forces  the*  Lombards  to  observe  the 
terms  agreed  on  756 

The  new  king  of  Asturias  holds  a  council,  at  which  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  is  determined  —  the  Greek  emperor  courts  the 
Franks 757 

Truce  for  fifty  years  between  Arabs  and  Christians — the  latter 
pay  tribute — the  Franks  occupy  Narbonne,  and  take  all  Mus- 
sulman possessions  in  Gaul — Pepin  commences  war  against 
A  quitaine 759 

Pepin,  by  the  assassination  of  Guaifer,  gains  Aquitaine — dying, 
leaves  his  two  sons,  Carl  and  Carloman,  the  kingdom  between 
them 768 

Short  war  in  Aquitaine — Carloman  dies,  leaving  all  the  empire  to 
Charlemagne — grandeur  of  Lombard  kingdom  under  Didier — 
connection  by  marriage  with  Charlemagne 771 

Commencement  of  war  against  Saxons  by  Charlemagne    772 

Charlemagne,  after  two  campaigns,  destroys  the  Lombard  king- 
dom—  confirmation  of  Pepin's  grant  —  Charleraagno  made 
Patrician,  with  power  over  Pontifical  states 774 

A  Balgarian  chief  takes  refuge  at  Constantinople,  and  made 
Christian   776 
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Sntrmioeof  Fi-anhsintoSpniD,  invited  Hgxiiut  Abtlenmnui  by  fiulr* 
of  SnragDBia  and  AngoQ — Koland  Kt  Buucetivnlle*    77S 

Pnitition  of  SMoa  conquered  Unds  among  the  Frajilush  clii^ .   I£0 

Cfcnrlemiigne  returm  into  Italj,  to  pat  ilown  Lonib»rti  unU  Greek 
conspimcy — biia  bia  two  bods  niaile  bingo  of  ItsljKiid  Aquiltuoa  7^1 

After  three  yeitrs,  Saxon  Witikind  vukiuiiIihI  and  receives  bap- 
liam—canatitutiDit  iietUed  itt  Fitdarboni  7iS 

AhdsnunaD  builde  mosqae  >t  Conlovft,  uRer  model  of  Dunsacii*  . .    7!S 

The  Cnraliaes  —  Charlemngne  again  in  Itiil;,  to  force  Lombard 
duke  of  Baneientuia  to  aabmit— iiicTea«;a  Papal  territory —re' 
turna  to  Gaul  with  many  leuned  men  (Alcuin) 7S7 

Taasillon,  the  Baintian  duke.  Hot  to  ft  monnstery — BsTkrik  mkda 
a  proTince  of  Franca    liS 

Byzantines  nnite  themaelves  vriUi  Lomljardi  ■gainit  Franka — 
FmUu  come  into  contkot  with  Av>n.  b«bind  BkTariaos — Char- 
lemagne conquers  North  Spain  up  to  the  Bbro 799 

WftT  with  tbe  AvarB— part  of  the  ^lon*  return  to  idoUtry 791 

Chsrlemagne  condemns  heretic  Urgael — ^grand  pruject  to  connect 
(Icrniaii  Ocean  wuli  the  Kuilne  by  a  cAiial 7'i2 

Inroad  of  Spnoiah  Araba  in  south  of  France — the  two  Carlovin- 
gian  kinga  of  Italy  and  Aqoitaine  unite  against  Lombard  doke  of 

Charlemagne  fixea  his  residence  nt  Aji'la-Chapelle — bia  two  eons 

gain  victory  oyer  the  Avars  in  Panoonia (96 

Franks  make  progresa  in  north  Spain   7S7 

The  Avars  come  to  Aii,  to  pay  homage  to  Charlemagne 795 

Leo  III.  comes  (o  aeek  aid  from  Charlemagne — be  gives  him  an 

army 799 

Haroun  Alraschid  sends  the  keya  of  the  sepulchre  to  Ch.irlemagne 
—  the  latter,  on   Cbriatmas-day,  receives  at  Home  the  crown  of 

emperor  of  the  West  (Augustus)    SOO 

Louie,  king  of  Aquitaine,  takes  Barcelona  from  the  Arabs Sul 

Hfuui  (lominici  regularly  authoriied  by  general  assembly  at  Aix-la- 

ChapaUe M' 

Treaty  between  Franks  and  Greeks  regulates  limit  of  respectlTe 
empires  — Cbarlemagne  revisea  laws  uf  Salian  andKipuariao 
Franks — bishops  and  abbots  exempt  from  militaiy  service  ....  cOJ 
Nicephorus  tributary  to  Haroun— may  not  rebuild  fortresses  de- 
stroyed by  Muasulmen  —  Charlemagne  at  Thionville  divides 
empire  between  Cbnrles,  Pepin,  and  Louis — war  always  with 
Saracens— king  of  Italy  takes  Corsica  from  them  ;  king  of  Aqui- 
taine, Pampeluna S^'fi 

Bulgarians  invade  empire — take  Sardica,  in  Mcesia S<J7 

Descent  of  tbe  Northmen  upon  Frank  coast  renders  Decesaary  a 
Frank  navy  £i'3 
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A.D. 

Frank  Coancil,  with  coofient  of  Charlemagne,  adopts  the  "Filloque" 

clause — death  of  Haroun  Alraschid » 809 

The  Doge  of  Venice,  after  having  lost  his  continental  possesBions  to 
Pepin  and  the  Franks,  establishes  himself  on  the  Rialto   811 

Death  of  Pepin,  king  of  Italy — Charlemagne  gives  the  kingdom  to 
his  young  son  Bernard 812 

Louis  of  Aquitaine  associated  in  the  imperial  dignity    813 

Charlemagne  dies  on  the  28th  of  January,  at  Aachen,  or  Aix-la- 
Chapelle — Louis-le-D^bonnaire  at  first  holds  all  his  father's  em- 
pire except  Italy,  governed  by  Bernard    814 
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ABA88IDXS,  djnaatj  of  the,  fonnded  by 

Abul  AbbM,  000 ;  Bagdad  their  eapital, 

511,  601. 
Abdemnan,  the  Arab  chief,  479.  480. 

lieutenant  of  the  ruling  caliph,  512. 

— —  of   the  family  of  the  Ommiades, 

found*  the  khaltfate  of  Cordora,  603. 
Abou-bcker,  the  friend  of  Mohanuned,  503, 

503 ;  the  succeMor  of  the  Prophet,  596 ; 

his   circular  to  the   Arab  tribes,    604  ; 

invades  Syria,  and  captures  the  principal 

cities,   605 ;    his    death  and   character, 

506,  507. 

Abou  Taleb,  uncle  of  Mohammed,  593* 

Abul  Abbas,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abaasides,  600. 

Abul-Sofian,  his  attack  on  Damascus,  6O6. 

Acatair,  in  Attila's  army,  198. 

Achaia,  a  Roman  province,  23. 

Adda,  battle  of  the,  between  Odoacer  and 
Theodoric,  304. 

Adelchis,  the  last  of  the  Lombards,  341. 

Adrianople,  the  Romans  defeated  by  the 
Visigoths  at,  187  ;  >ts  direful  effects,  ib. 

^lian  on  the  ancient  art  of  war,  13. 

Atttius,  the  Roman  patrician,  allies  himself 
with  the  Goths,  ISO;  his  diiBcultiea  in 
opposing  the  Huns,  100 ;  defeats  the 
Huns  at  Ch&lons.  203,  304  ;  conspiracies 
against  him,  305;  the  minister  of  the 
empress  Placidia,  348. 

Africa,  Roman  dominion  over,  10 :  state  of 
in  the  fifth  century,  360  et  seq. ;  occu- 
pied by  the  Vandals,  371 ;  Genserio  the 
undisputed  master  of,  383;  invaded  by 
Belisarius,  who  defeats  and  disperses  the 
Vandals,  308,309;  Saracen  conquests  in, 
610,  611 ;  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
orthodox  Latin  Christianity,  748. 

Africans,  Salvian's  account  of  the,  375 — 

377. 
AgapetSB,  the,  683. 
Agathynrians,  the,  154. 
Agbatana,  architectural  deseription  of,  602. 
Agilulf,  the  Lombard  king,  318;  his  death, 

310. 
Agricola,  his  goTemment  of  Briton,  8 ;  a 

Gaul,  100* 


AgricuUnre  of  the  Romans  transmitted  to 
modern  times,  13 ;  neglected  state  of,  in 
Italy,  00,  100;  revived  by  the  BeaediC' 
tines,  708,  700. 

Agrippa,  minister  of  Augustus,  30. 

Ahanaric,  the  Visigoth,  183. 

Akbah,  the  Saracen,  invades  the  Moors 
of  Africa.  611. 

Alani,  or  Alans,  irruptions  of  the,  173, 174 ; 
enrolled  in  Attila's  army,  108;  inTade 
Spain,  and  divide  the  country,  366,  635, 
637. 

Alaric,  his  invasion  of  Greece,  237;  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  Eastern  Illyri- 
cum  by  the  court  of  Byaantinra,  ib.; 
appointed  king  of  the  Visigoths,  238; 
defeated  by  Stilicho,  238,  230 :  mardiea 
upon  Rome,  241,  842;  extorts  heavy 
ransoms  from  the  citixens,  243 ;  besieges 
and  sacks  Rome,  343,  344 ;  the  destroyer 
of  Paganism  in  Rome,  657;  his  dealh, 
347. 

Alaric  IL,  the  Visigoth  king,  defeated  and 
slain,  453. 

Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  300;  defeats 
theGepidie,310;  subdues  a  ^reat  portion 
of  Italy,  312  ;  his  assassination,  313. 

Alemanni,  their  irruptions  into  the  Roman 
territories,  30,  175,  333;  migrations  of 
the,  120 ;  defeat  and  death  of  their  king, 
233. 

Aleppo,  captnred  by  Omar,  606. 

Alexander  the  Great,  smote  down  the 
Persian  empire,  and  founded  Alexandria, 
30 ;  his  conquests  the  means  of  diffusing 
Greek  civilization,  37 ;  the  Greek  mon- 
archies whieh  sprang  up  from  the  ruina  of 
his  empire,  ib. 

Alexandria,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  37;  the  rival  of  Rome,  41 ;  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens,  608,  60O;  great 
library  of  destroyed,  6OO;  the  intellectoal 
centre  to  which  flowed  the  cults,  philo- 
sophies, and  faiths  of  the  world,  674, 
676. 

Alfonso,  count  of  Portugal,  663. 

Al^bra,  invented  by  the  Saracens,  60fl. 

Ah,  cousin  of  Motiammed,  693;  bocoBlM 
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ceiret  an  embuiy  from  Lao  I.»  bbhop 
of  Rome,  208 ;  retires  from  IUI7,  S09  ; 
his  numerous  wives,  SIO ;  his  mysterious 
demth,  ib. ;  dissolution  of  hisempire,  211. 

August,  the  name  derived  from  the  Ro- 
mans, 13. 

Aug^tine,  his  expedition  to  Britftin,  751* 

Augustus,  his  policy  regsrding  the  Roman 
provinces,  31,  56;  his  intention  to  restore 
old  Rome,  67,  6S ;  his  reforms,  69 ;  a 
believer  in  prodigies  and  magie,  78* 

Aurelian  defeau  the  Goths,  444. 

Austrasia,  territory  of,  458 ;  historical  no- 
ticesof,  471,  473 ;  triumph  of  over  Nen- 
■tria,  473 ;  the  seat  of  Pepin  of  Heristal's 
government,  ib. 

Austrasian  mayors,  467« 

Austrasians,  contests  of  the,  734,  7SA* 

Atttnlphus,  the  Gothic  king,  533,  534  ;  as- 
sists the  Romans  in  Spain,  534  :  defeated 
by  Constantius,  ib. :  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  Gaul,  536 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Auvergne,  captured  by  Euric,  362. 

Avars,  migrations  of  the,  1 48  ;  a  branch  of 
the  Turanians,  311 ;  make  their  appear- 
ance in  Europe,  313  et  seq. ;  receive 
tribute  from  the  Greek  emperor,  313 ;  are 
pursued  by  the  Turks,  8 13;  OuarKhouni 
assume  the  name,  ib. ;  terrors  which  the 
name  inspired,  314;  establish  a  powerful 
kingdom  under  Baian,  316,  SI6;  reduce 
the  Slaves,  3l6 ;  at  war  with  the  Greeks, 
ib.;  come  in  contact  with  the  Franks, 
317;  invade  Lombardy,  318;  their  de- 
predations and  cruelties,  319;  their  at- 
tempt to  seiie  the  emperor,  330 ;  besiege 
Constantinople,  333,  234  ;  their  repulse, 
335 ;  their  kingdom  broken  up  by  a  re- 
▼olt  of  the  Slaves,  336,  337;  wars  of 
Charlemagne  against  the,  501  ;  their 
methods  or  fortification,  503,  note  ;  their 
Brings,  503,  503,  505 ;  their  subjugation, 
505. 

Avitus,  Mecilius,  at  the  Visigoth  court, 
190, 30i» ;  elected  emperor,  but  dethroned, 
354,  355. 

Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  599* 


B. 


B.aTiCA,  one  of  the  ancieat  divisions  of 
Spain,  533. 

Bagaudtt,  the,  175. 

Bagdad,  the  capital  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abassides,  oOl ;  its  civilisation  and 
splendour,  603 ;  supplants  the  khalifate 
of  Damascus,  6O8. 

Baiaa,  khan  of  the  Avars,  315;  defeated  by 
the  Greeks,  318;  his  cruelties  in  Lom- 
bardy, 319 :  attacks  Constantinople,  and 
is  repulsed,  335 ;  his  forces  broken  up, 
326. 

Balance  of  power,  101. 

Baltic,  the  bursting  of  its  barriers,  l6S ;  the 
inhabitanto  rush  towards  the  south,  ib. 

Baakera  of  Rome,  38. 


Barbarian  races,  which  lay  outside  the 
Roman  empire,  34,  35,  107  et  seq. ;  po- 
licy of  Rome  towards  the.  40. 

Barbarians,  admitted  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  army,  51;  their  irruptions,  173  cc 
seq. ;  their  desolating  career  and  con- 
quests, 176  et  seq. ;  cross  the  Pyrenees, 
and  found  the  first  barbarian  kingdom  ic 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  19O;  their  irrup> 
tions  into  Italy,  333;  found  Gaul  a  fa- 
▼ourable  field  for  their  ambition,  431 ; 
influence  of  the  Church  and  its  bishops 
over  the,  700,  701 ;  their  mode  of  judg- 
ing of  diflferent  degrees  of  rank,  7 J 3, 
714;  their  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  761 . 

Barbarism,  its  rude  impulses  and  animal 
passions,  420. 

Basilicus,  commander  of  the  Bysantine 
expedition  against  the  Vandals.  385,  386. 

Basilius,  the  Roman  patrician,  377. 

Basque  tribes,  410,  513. 

Bastamse,  the,  in  Attila's  army,  I98. 

Rathiida,  wife  of  Dagobert,  717. 

Belisarins,  exploits  of,  304 ;  conquers  the 
African  Vandals,  305  ;  invades  luly,  and 
enters  Rome  in  triumph,  ib. ;  captures 
Ravenna,  and  breaks  up  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  306;  recalled, 
ib. ;  commands  an  expedition  against  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  398,  399;  captures 
Carthage,  400. 

Bellonoti,  the,  in  Attila's  army,  198. 

Benedictines,  their  great  sooal  influence, 
707,  708;  revive  agriculture  and  urban 
industry,  708,  709  ;  elevate  labour  in 
dignity,  709,  71O;  preservers  and  pro- 
moters of  literature,  710,  71 1 ;  their 
simple  eloquence,  734 ;  their  useful  la- 
bours, 735. 

Berchor,  mayor  of  Neustria,  473. 

Berecyuthian  Cybele,  priests  of,  at  Rome, 
78. 

Berenice,  city  of,  36. 

Bertha,  the  betrothed  of  Pepin,  531  ;  wife 
of  Ethelbert.  751. 

Bishops,  at  the  council  of  Nice,  selected 
from  the  Barbarians,  54  ;  civil  and  poli- 
tical influence  of,  698, 699;  their  influence 
with  the  Barbarians,  700,  70 1  ;  their  per- 
sonal influence,  ;03 ;  their  great  authority 
and  cruel  despotism,  738. 

Blandina,  the  virgin  martyr  of  Lyons.  717. 

Boethius,  377;  his  learning  and  genius, 
300;  executed,  304. 

Bonaparte,  the  dream  of  his  ambition  to 
make  the  mediterranean  a  French  lake, 
31. 

Boniface,  minister  of  the  empress  Placidia, 
248  ;  invites  the  Vandals,  349 ;  the  apo- 
stle of  the  medittval  gentiles,  481,  486; 
and  great  missionary  of  the  Romish 
church,  7:t0. 

Boroughs,  origin  of,  9. 

Bostra,  in  Syria,  capture  of,  605. 

Braccati,  the,  140. 

Brennus,  the  Gaul,  enters  Rome,  161. 


Bntni,  tbeir  (hut  ruiHuu  to  Obuk. 
cf  liamui  vritcn  ua,  Ui, ;  rmhi  v. 


Blit™.  gmni  a(  Ibt,  4111,  AM. 
BnmhildE,  Uu  Frink  qut«o,  401  e  BvdB 
et,  447,  Ifc,  J«B. 


Ula'ud^iUM,4M^(l6,  417,'4>8|Hib- 

ducd  by  CldvEA,  4i>. 
»yiit.biattiiit,WB. 
fffll tiiiin.  Ita  dacUning  iisvir,  MIS. 


•uaT*'!  bj  dniurie,  sM. 


D»pia,  SerriUiu,  defeated  bf  the  Gtoli, 
!2iBia»ao  rule,  ita  ctili  depicEcd  by  pa- 


CaUpbi,  emi^rtor  (be.  31 


.-, .  d[  CbtT\ttminie,  »>7i  piwili 

■it  priaatlj  Eibmiwil,  ;9I. 

CinsUa, esBfin  tbe  riglilef  Romnriti- 
twilia  at  hli  gdici,  E7. 19.  an. 

OntanuD.iaagtCkarieiMartel.daninknit 
of,  4U;  hli  aangiiinarr  ImcbeiT,  4M  i 

eWa<^RUn  dTnaair.  S33,  aai;  lu  Hal 
foandalion  dam  fnis  Ihe  baula  olTei- 
tlT,  471  i  DOruDUdaled  b;  Papin.lc.Bnf. 
4sp.  4|M  I  Itfitinlinl  hf  cba  CliBRb,  7a{l. 


"f  Itae  Vandi^l,  I 

'n   uf,   ^Ji  ',    faptortd    bj    1 
in  ;  retaken  bfBeliiatilu,  41 


burnt  brthe'Sin«iii,'lII3t  do  tbg  bli 
Cutile,  polUical  AmidMIoD  of.  Ml. 


iiau,ddcmMI)*aaV 


o(.  m  1  -At  did  Ita  yUMUmmi  da 
mine  in  tbe  hpur  f  713  H  aaq.  i 


miullelim.  natnlhi  eaa 

tU,  84. 

CfciiMiiat^.  a>l>.  8s  I. 
CfUakuMRBibina  tsti 
Beatiuiik,  411. 

nifnlisaa,  11(.  tw :  ihapiprian  «<  **.■ 
na  E  llidr  ctarBterialiai,  m ;  MMi^l 

fwrioda  of  tbair  bialorr,  e8*;  1 
vpan  Italj,  Itt]  ;  in  Pmmcv. 
pltteljr  LatiBwd,  IS?— 1«  (ace  «*idH. 


"krnt  of  Lomban 


,  441;  Nil  uceum  te  Oe  Mpan.«tt| 
«I)T  rained  1  n  « fty-thn.  «  p.  •■- 


Ijiinii.  499.  Sno :  hi* 


buUt><»  g( 

rianm,  ftc.  m 

iguinary  ajateoi  ud  pre*- 

7-,   ^'.haiJSr 


(%arlet  Mattel,  tbe  nnati 
473  ;  bia  (tut  •Bllil)'  ■ 
ddaa  Itlo  9«t*eiBi  ■ 
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Toon,  470;  hii  txploita,  481,  483;  his 
death  and  character,  483 ;  diTbion  oif  the 
empire  among  hi*  wms,  484. 

Childebert,  king  of  the  Frauki,  enters 
Italy,  401. 

Childeric  II.,  the  Meroringian  king,  484. 

Chilperic  II.,  the  Neustriaa  monardi,  474. 

Chinese  language,  roots  of  the,  monosylla- 
bic, IIS. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  his  Tictorions 
career,  239 ;  combines  with  the  khan  of 
the  Avars  to  attack  Constantiaople,  114 ; 
his  contests  with  Mohammed,  604,  106. 

Christendom,  fleeu  of,  on  the  Meditcna- 
nean,  31. 

Christian  Church,  Constantino's  reliance  on 
the,  as  the  embodiment  of  order  and 
unity.  47,  48 ;  its  temporal  relations  with 
the  Church  during  the  Lombard  domina- 
tion, 320,  321 ;  its  relations  to  the  Old 
8ociety,6l6  et  seq.  (see  Ckttnk  of  Christ), 

Christian  teachers,  Platonic  langnage  of, 
681. 

Christianity,  its  early  progress  and  unseen 
action,  53,  &4 ;  uncompromising  antago- 
nism of  imperialism  to,  72 ;  the  Vandals 
converted  to,  359;  its  early  spread  in 
Arabia,  577  ;  corrupted  state  previous  to 
Mohammed,  577 — 579 ;  on  the  seat  of  the 
C»sars,  620 ;  persecuted  by  the  Romans, 
623;  unpopular  with  phiiosophers  and 
the  populace,  625,  627  (see  Church) ;  the 
mission  of,  understood  to  be  a  reforma- 
tion of  morals,  638 ;  persecutions  of, 
639—641 ;  edicU  in  favour  of,  644,  645  ; 
the  change  in  the  seat  of  empire  fomu 
an  important  revolution  in  the  nistory  of, 
663 ;  appropriated  to  itself  several  of  the 
external  forms  of  Pagan  worship,  666  et 
seq. ;  its  contests  witn  Paganism  in  Bri- 
tain, 750.  761. 

Chronology,  the  handmaid  of  history,  108. 

CeuacB  of  CnaisT,  watched  over  the 
childhood  of  the  new  nationalities,  420 ; 
firmly  established  in  Oaul  during  the 
third  and  fourth  eentaries,  421 ;  in  the 
fifth  century  presents  itself  as  an  inde* 
pendent  and  constituted  society,  433; 
Pepin,  "  the  eldest  son  of  the,"  494  ; 
state  of  the,  in  the  Merovingian  era, 
ib. ;  Charlemagne's  patronage  of  the, 
619 :  its  relations  to  the  Old  Society,  6l5 
et  seq. ;  its  contemporaneous  appearance 
with  the  Empire  in  the  world,  617,  618 ; 
its  eventual  triumph,  6l9;  reasons  of  its 
success,  690 ;  Gibbon's  dogma  respecting 
it,  621;  unpopular  with  the  court  and 
government,  622,  633 ;  with  the  philoeo- 

8 hers,  634,  625,  673 ;  and  the  populace, 
27 ;  its  effect  upon  the  Old  Soaety  in 
several  special  ways,  628,  639 ;  marriage, 
629;  celibacy,  631 ;  the  public  spectacles, 
633,  649 ;  slavery,  634,  649 ;  charitable 
institutions,  635 ;  gradual  growth  of  its 
political  influence,  636 ;  at  first  passive, 
637 ;  persecutions  of  the,  641 ;  not  created 
by  Constantine,  643 ;  its  connection  with 


tiie  ctvU  law,  047;  ^taioa  of  the  civil 
power  with  the,  649  ;  affeetad  by  the 
dvil  power,  659;  tried  by  prosperity, 
661  ;  officers  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
063 ;  adopts  some  pagan  practices,  Mj  i 
ded^atory  offerings  and  reli^ous  orders, 
671 ;  old  Roman  nligion  eztunguished  by 
the,  679 ;  its  connection  with  Gnoaticism» 
679, 680 ;  Platonio  language  of  its  teachers, 
681 ;  gnosis  of  the.  685—067 ;  iU  vitality, 
686,  687;  its  relation  to  the  New  So- 
ciety, 688  et  seq. ;  its  position  accofdiag 
to  Gniiot's  view,  089--096 ;  founded  on 
a  person,  693  ;  origin  of  its  civil  powars, 
O97,  698  ;  inherited  the  place  of  the  Em- 
pire in  the  eyes  of  the  invaders,  099t  700 ; 
early  apostles  of  the,  703 ;  its  direct  in- 
flnence,  713 ;  its  result  on  the  slave  and 
serf  dass,  7I6,  716;  education  in  iU 
hands,  717 ;  its  missMoary  labonrs,  7I8, 
719 ;  its  spiritual  power,  730,  731 ;  evil 
effects  upon  the,  713;  its  labewrs  and 
trials,  714,  735;  engaged  in  the  eon- 
tests  of  the  age,  735,  7S6 ;  soppoitod  by 
the  Merovingians,  7^6,  7V I  subservient 
to  their  dynasty,  737;  legitiauses  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  729;  munificence 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  to  the,  739» 
730 ;  effects  of  wealth  and  luxury  upon 
the,  731  ;  its  ftrasping  spirit,  733;  re- 
proved by  Charlemagne,  ib. ;  its  impos- 
tures and  extortions,  733,  734  ;  too  re- 
fined for  the  masses,  735 ;  general  review 
of  the,  737  et  seq. ;  stato  of  in  the  fifth 
eentufj,  as  illustrated  by  Sidonius,  743— 
746. 

Church  of  Rome,  has  preserved  the  Latin 
language  in  its  devotions,  6 ;  origin  of  its 
tomponl  power,  334;  and  evils  thence 
resulting,  335 ;  Charlemagne's  dotatioo  to 
the,  342 ;  its  tomporalities  supported  by 
Pepin-Ie-Bref,  488. 

Church  councils,  703. 

Churchmen,  civil  and  political  influenea  of, 
698,  699 ;  their  infiuenee  with  the  bar- 
barians, 700,  701 . 

Cimbri,  their  emigration  to  the  south,  lOS ; 
their  contests  with  the  Romans,  102, 
163  ;  defeated  by  Marius,  l05. 

Circus,  shows  of  the,  83 ;  number  and  va- 
riety of  beasts  brought  into  the,  88. 

Cities,  origin  of,  8,  9* 

Citisens  of  Rome,  38. 

Citixenship,  extension  of  the  right,*  50,  57  ; 
its  results,  68. 

Civil  law,  degrees  granted  in,  8 ;  its  rela- 
tions as  connected  with  the  Church,  O47. 

Civil  power,  its  union  with  the  Church,  O49 ; 
the  Church  affected  by  the,  059 ;  origin  of 
that  power,  O97.  698. 

Civil  wars,  the  breaking  up  of  the  ancient 
policy  oif  the  Republic,  and  of  old  Roman 
society,  65. 

Civilization,  modem,  composed  of  two  ela- 
ments,  the  Teuton  and  the  Latin,  4t 
causes  which  have  wrought  it  out,  666« 

Civilixations  of  Or«eoe  and  Rome  wkidi 
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diurjiiu  II,  dErcui  Uk  Vlil|Dtbi,  UD 
aipha,  Ihi  Lombud  king.  uiuiinUul 
Ckrg.i.  jrupiag  ipinl  ol  liw.  JlSi    tv 

ainn  b1  »«»>,  H.  ' 

CluliDii,  the  rnnk  monurli, !««, 
CIol^K.  Oh  Uere'tagiin  kinii.  <iS> 
CIgUIn  Il„  UnK  sf  Ui  Piinki,  <ta. 
0nu,  krni  of  cbe  Fnak>,  tlS,  i«;  [  hi 
■liuuIH.  US:  mtthr  luU gl  Uu  Sllin 
Cloblll*,  tbt  Bni 


wMunUe  BurrundlHU uS ViuiaUiil 
4U,  4M I  i^u  &•  butit  or  Vsvf lli,  ib.! 


iIm  powimf  (be  VMEMluiiiSpdii, 

hli  connnioa  lo  ChiiiliaBilj,  ;d1  : 


«rlheClniieh,7»7i  W 


e^a.  SMi  appninu  c 
CODtUalinapls,  hmsfcd  bj  U 


)M;  UIKkscl  b7  (ha  Ann,  Ulj  Iheir 
RpHlH,  sai  i  bH  iiiumphi  Hd  ciebBi 


CORUpiiw,  Id  ib<  pnctice  o(  Ksbu  Ua, 


CfOUla.  lil4giD  a(,  Br- 

CllltiTllCigB  at  Ihc  toLL  ncf  IfTlnl,  L0 


CfrU,  ninlonbT  U  the  SI 


Dagia»,  lETHpIiDDI  cfthtf  tjl*  : 

Auitnaiih  lis.  t6t.  ^ 


DJi.  dukeof  Nenoun.  At, 


CQngmt.Ml.,  hUtb«iiTrt.prcdo(Iloilwii 

Fnnki,   ind  dnvn   mlo   ■   noniuu'. 

JIO. 

br   lb<   inum   o(  ilk'Cli.    B9,   M:    •" 
UncAU  >hiirt-li<od,  IoSddu. 

b<)iHd(d.  6aa. 

ContuntiDe, tuBifm  Ihg  mtot cmpin  to 

•'I)cril'.W»ll,"toq.ltiw..Oh)Pnb««,» 

UimIcuu.  bu  pnlicr,  1*.  It :  cRilHl  ■ 

er»iMiin*nobililT,*fl,»7i  k"  <r«l- 

««<!.l  gu..r^  «B.rk.  OD  hi.  njUtJ, 

Empirt,  ib. 

Di'oro.  (rtqoenej  of,  ■moBg  Ih.  R^bu 

liiu,   Ja;   tbt  Ckutib   ngl  crMtcd  by, 

fin  1  tff«ti  of  hl>  odlel.  ib,  i  llr«callin 

Dniiai.ra,  (he  rtli».no  ot  Ok  Gitil^  M; 

with  •hick  be  bod  to  eoDiiod,  fill.  Bll, 

cnubed  br  Ihf  Romuii.  :«.  luj  1  dn.n 
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Beeltilullei.  litem  on  ud  jarimfniiita 

is  tko  hiDdi  uf  tbe.  717. 
EdiUieiuB,  epocb  of,  u  Alcnodrii.  ijl 

BilbiCliiirek,  ;i;.    '       ' 
Ecpt.  uibducd  bj  «t  Suveu,  6u,  i» 
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Elephants,  nttmber  of,  broofht  into  the 
circut,  88. 

Eligiut,  the  goldtmith,  obtains  an  exalted 
position  in  the  Church,  717* 

Emperors  of  Rome,  their  ahsolate  authority 
and  demon-like  characters,  85,  86. 

Empire,  idea  of,  10. 

Empire  of  Rome,  •trngrgles  for  the,  among 
the  soldiery,  5S ;  its  despotism  almost 
justified  by  the  misgovernment  of  the 
prorinces,  65 ;  contemporaneous  appear> 
anee  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the, 
6lA ;  change  in  the  seat  of,  forms  an 
important  revolution  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  662;  the  Church  inherited 
its  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  barbarians, 
699.700. 

England,  social  and  political  analoties  of, 
as  illustratiTc  of  Cesarean  rule,  104 — 106, 
note. 

Englishmen,  early  history  of  Spain  inter- 
esting to,  629. 

Ephesian  Artemis,  worshipped  at  Rome, 
78. 

Epicureanism,  its  introduction  into  Rome, 
76 ;  of  the  schools,  antagonistic  to  Chns> 
tianity,  6S6. 

Equality,  the  principle  of,  proclaimed  by 
the  Church,  715,  716. 

Equites  of  Rome,  27. 

Erastianism,  triumph  of,  27s. 

Ermanaric,  the  Ostrogoth  sovereign,  182; 
his  possessions,  ib. ;  empire  of,  183;  his 
death,  188. 

Ethnology,  study  of  necessary  to  the  com- 
prehension of  history,  108;  the  mother 
of  history,  ib.;  its  importance,  109;  the 
three  bases  on  which  it  rests — the  histo- 
rical, the  physiological,  and  the  philo- 
logical, 111  et  seq. ;  the  methods  em- 
ployed  by,  for  distinguishing  the  varieties 
of  the  human  family,  113,  114  ;  its  con- 
clnsions  point  to  the  Armenian  table-land 
and  the  plateau  of  Iran  as  the  local 
origins  of  the  human  race,  114  et  seq. ; 
its  division  into  three  elasses — Turanian 
or  Mongol,  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic,  and 
the  Japhetic  or  Indo-European,   115 — 

117. 
Etrurians,  their  diaappearanee  from  history 

aa  a  nation,  307. 
Eudo,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  476 ;  assists  in 

the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  480. 
Eudoxia,  empress,  invites  the  Vandals  to 

Rome,  249;  taken  into  captivity,  251. 
Eugenius,  assumes  the  imperial    purple, 

235;   is  executed,  ib. ;    placed  on  the 

imperial  throne,  she  attempted  to  rerive 

Paganism,  654. 
Ettric,  king  of   the  Visigoths,  S62,  453; 

subjugates  all  Spain  to  hia  domioion, 

538,  539. 


P. 


Faib  six,  vices  of  the,  m  portrayed  by 
Juvenal  and  others,  81. 


3    £ 


Fanners  of  taxes  in  Rome,  S8. 

Fatimites.  the  Mohammedan  aeet.  so  called 
from  Mohammed's  daughter,  598 ;  their 
numerous  battles,  599. 

Fava,  the  captive  king  of  Rngiland,  decapi- 
UtMl,  279. 

Festivals  of  the  Church,  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Paganism  of  Rome,  670. 

Feudalism,  origin  of.  317. 

"  Field  of  May."  a  Frank  assemblv,  516. 

Fins,  the,  147;  their  general  character, 
152,  153;  countries  occupied  by  the,  I76; 
their  barbarous  ferocity,  177. 

Fleets  of  the  Roman  empire,  S3.* 

Foreign  gods  at  Rome,  ^^. 

Foreigners,  corruption  of  public  mannera 
caused  by,  75 ;  their  political  connection 
with  Italy  in  the  fifth  century,  303. 

Fortune-hunters  of  Rome,  87. 

Forum  Julii,  in  Lombardy,  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  Avars,  319. 

Forum  Romanum,  25. 

France,  ambition  of,  11;  her  aggressions 
beyond  the  Alps.  11,  12;  ethnology  of, 
407.  408 ;  early  history  of,  448  et  seq. ; 
not  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  449; 
under  the  Merovingian  era,  457. 

Franconia,  449. 

Franks,  migrations  of  the,  130;  their 
braTery,  ISO,  131  ;  divided  into  two  great 
bodies — the  Saltan  and  the  Ripuarian 
Franks,  131 ;  irruptions  of  the,  174 ;  their 
establishment,  175;  their  contesu  with 
the  Avars,  217 ;  their  rising  importance 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  at  Tours, 
328,  329;  march  into  Italy  against  the 
Lombards,  333;  establish  themselves  in 
Gaul,  409 ;  early  effected  permanent 
settlements  in  Gaul,  422,  426,  427; 
attack  the  Visigoths,  439 ;  their  eon- 
quests,  440 ;  confederation  of,  441 ;  his- 
torical notices  of  the,  442  et  seq.;  general 
history  of  the,  from  Cloris  to  the  reign 
of  Pepin,  450—495 ;  the  nation  assumes 
a  twofold  division,  457;  converted  by 
the  Latin  clergy,  459;  in  Italy,  46O,  46l ; 
defeat  the  Saracens  under  Charles  Martel, 
479 ;  free  assemblies  of  the,  6I6. 

Fredegonde,  463. 

Frederic,  son  of  Fava,  beheaded,  293. 

French,  principally  derived  from  the  Latin, 
4,  5. 

Friday,  the  name  derived  from  the  Saxon 
goddess  Frea,  14. 

Funeral  images  and  customs,  of  Roman 
origin,  14. 

Furs,  importation  of,  67. 


O. 


Gaxls,  their  early  origin,  407> 
Galerius,  effect  of^the  edict  of,  644. 
Gallic  Church,  Pepin   "  the  eldest  aoa  of 

the,"  487. 
Games  of  Tr^an,  lasted  120  days,  88. 
Gascons,  the,  475. 
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Oreek  tnd  Roman  civilisation,  smothered 
bj  the  predominaoce  of  the  Latin  ele- 
ment, 59. 

Oreek  emperor,  treacherously  surprised  bj 
the  Avars,  321. 

Greek  emperor*,  pay  tribute  to  the  Bar- 
barians, 315. 

Greek  empire,  division  of  the,  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  235  ;  its  power  orer 
Italy  lost,  337  ;  pitiable  condition  of, 
during  the  Saracenic  conquests,  605. 

Greek  fire,  repels  the  Saracens  from  Con- 
stantinople. 610. 

Greeks,  of  Constantinople,  their  successes 
•gainst  the  Arars,  218 ;  their  resolute 
defence  afrainst  them,  225 ;  attack  the 
troops  of  Tbeodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  :282 ; 
invade  Italy  under  BeUaariu«,  305  ;  tbeir 
cunning  policy  under  the  empress  Irene, 
508  (see  Curulanlinople) . 

Gregory  of  Tours,  his  history  of  the  Mero- 
vingians, 726. 

Gregory  I.,  bishop  of  Rome.  318  ;  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Lombards,  3 1 9  ;  his  high 
character,  320,  321 ;  his  contcsu  with 
the  Italians,  321— 3i4;  Papacy  sprang 
from,  322. 

Gregory  II.,  death  of,  327> 

Gregory  III.,  his  appeal  to  Charles  M artel 
against  the  Ix)mbaids,  329,  483;  his 
death,  .130. 

Grinwald,  duke  of  Benevento,  319* 

Gripho,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  dominions 
ot,  484. 

Guaifer,  of  Aquitaine,  his  assassination, 
485,  493. 

Guilds,  origin  of,  9* 

Gui  sot's  ideas  of  the  Roman  empire,  10, 
11  ;  his  view  of  the  position  of  the 
Church,  6^9  ;  too  purely  doctrinaire,  693. 

Gundamund,  the  Vandal  king,  395. 

Gunderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  535. 

Gundohald,  the  Burgundian,  259 ;  appoints 
Giycerius  emperor,  260 ;  the  leader  of  a 
Gallo- Roman  reaction,  464;  his  death, 

4d5. 


H. 


Hadeian,  rampart  of,  in  Britain,  18. 

Hadrian  I..  Pope,  339;  receives  the  dota- 
tion of  Italy  from  Charlemagne,  340 ; 
his  death,  343. 

Hallam's  remarks  on  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  7'  S. 

Haroun  Alra»chid,  the  ruling  caliph  of  the 
Abssside  dynasty,  515,  522. 

Hasam,  son  of  All,  declines  the  khalifate, 
509  ;  his  asaaKsinatton,  60O, 

Hasxan,  the  Harscenic  leader,  aubdoes 
northern  Africa,  6l2. 

Heathen,  dramatic  spertaclea  largely  pa- 
tronised by  the,  031— d33. 

Heathenism,  failure  of,  639,  64S. 

Hebrew  language,  roou  of,  verbal,  113. 

Hegira,  or  Flight,  the  date  of  the  Moham- 
medan era,  503.' 

3 


E 


Henry  of  Bargandr.  enter*  Spain,  563 ; 
saluted  as  king  of  Portngftl,  564. 

Heracleids,  the,  459. 

Heraelius,  the  Greek  emperor,  S21  ;  his 
political  difficulties,  222 ;  hie  victories, 
223,  224 ;  his  wise  measures,  S27 ;  em- 
peror of  the  East,  594,  595  ;  his  conteau 
with  Mohammed,  595 ;  an  able  prince, 
605. 

Hermencgild,  the  Visigoth  prince,  his  con- 
version from  Arianism,  546;  lus  martyr- 
dom, ib. 

Heruli,  the,  in  Attila's  army,  19S. 

Hilary,  of  Poitiers,  '03. 

Hilderic,  the  Vandal  king,  S90  ;  incidents 
of  his  reign,  393,  396;  deposed,  397. 

Himiichis,  the  Lombard  lord.  313.  314. 

History,  chronology  and  geography  the 
handmaids  of,  108  ;  ethnology  the  mother 
of,  ib. ;  one  of  the  bases  ot  ethnology, 
111.  • 

Holy  water,  compounded  from  a  heathen 
receipt,  6/0. 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius.  empire  of, 
235  ;  deposed.  V43  ;  his  death,  248  ;  his 
contentions  with  Constantine,  533. 

Hosein,  son  of  Ali,  600. 

Household  gods  of  the  old  Romans.  74. 

Hrings  of  the  Avars,  502,  503 ;  captured 
by  the  Franks,  505. 

Human  progress,  the  great  qnestion  of,  495. 

Human  species,  varieties  of  the,  HI. 

Hamanity,  the  new  birth  of,  as  proolmmed 
by  the  Christian  Church,  420. 

Humeric,  the  Vandal  king,  390. 

Hungary,  the  Hunnish  inbabitanta  of, 
SS9 ;  her  eventful  history,  \u. 

Hnnniades,  John,  of  Hungary,  929. 

Huns,  their  destructive  career,  148 ;  their 
fierce  characteristics,  149,  150;  their  ge- 
neral habits,  as  described  by  Amroiaaos, 
150 — 152;  irruptions  of  the,  174;  force 
forward  the  Goths,  177;  their  conquests, 
177>  178 ;  their  attack  on  the  Visigoths, 
163;  subdue  the  Visigoths,  188;  their 
alliance  with  A^tius,  the  Romsn  patridan, 
169  ;  their  conquests  and  deraatating 
career,  169  et  seq.,  191  et  seq. ;  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  Romans,  189, 
190 :  defeated  by  the  Burgundians,  191 ; 
their  ravages,  193  et  seq.  (9eeAttUa)i 
dissolution  of  their  empire  after  the  death 
of  Attila,  21 1 ;  a  tribe  of,  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  221  (see  JUav- 
gart) ;  their  descendants  still  occupy  the 
valleys  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and 
the  steppes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black 
Sea,  329. 

Hunagars  (see  Hunt  and  JUaygars), 

Hyperbcfeans,  the,  154. 

I. 

iBBBiAif  tribes,  the,  410. 

loonodasm,  encouraged  by  the  emperar 

Leo  III.,  823;  opposed  by  the  pMple 

325 ;  of  the  Iswman  Leo,  Mtf. 
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Tnanent  influenee  on  the  mindi  of  men, 

614. 
Khorat«an,aubjugated  by  the  Saracens,  flOH. 
Koran,  "  the  Book  "  of  Mohammed,  593, 

5p3 ;  composition  of  the,  580 ;  declared 

war  asainst  mankind,  583. 
Koreishites,  opposed  to  Mohammed,  593; 

defeated  by  him,  ib. 
Kymri,  their  early  origin,  407. 


L. 


Lactantics,  letter  of,  417. 

Langobardi,  the,  308. 

Languiren.  three  classes  of,  as  represented 
hv  the  Chinese,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
Hebrew,  112,  113. 

Languages  of  Europe,  derived  from  the 
Latin,  4, 5. 

Latin,  one  of  the  elements  of  modem  civi« 
Jization,  4;  the  different  European  lan- 
guages sprung  from,  4,  6 ;  for  many 
centuries  the  sole  written  language  of  the 
civilized  world,  5 ;  its  universal  influ- 
ence, 5,  6 ;  preserved  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  0 ;  the  language  of  public  life  at 
Rome,  40 ;  the  rival  of  Greek,  41. 

Latin  Christianity,  Africa  the  birthplace 
and  home  of,  748. 

Laws  of  Rome,  a  basis  for  half  the  existing 
codes  of  Europe,  6;  their  influence  on 
the  legislation  of  modern  nations,  6,  7 ; 
error  of  the  gravest  character  in  the,  66 ; 
corruption  thence  arising,  ib. 

Learning,  patronised  by  Charlemagne,  520. 

Legendary  history  of  Charlemagne's  reign, 
521. 

Legions  of  Rome,  23 ;  their  powerful  im- 
portance, 48,  49 ;  the  king-makers,  49 ; 
Constantine's  determination  to  break  up 
their  old  constitution,  and  cripple  their 
power,  50  ;  their  multiplication,  ib. 

Leo.  the  Greek  emperor,  enters  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Vandals,  387* 

Leo  HI.  (Isauricus),  the  emperor,  323; 
opposes  image  •  worship,  ib. ;  hatred 
against  him,  325.     ^ 

Leo  L,bishop  of  Rome  ("the  Great*'),  sends 
an  embassy  to  Attila,  208,  209  i  his  high 
character,  208 ;  success  of  his  embassy, 
209;  his  deputation  to  Genseric,  25n. 

Leo  HI.,  pupe  of  Rome,  crowns  Charle- 
magne as  "  emperor  of  the  West,*'  343. 

LeoritiuB,  283. 

Liberty,  love  of,  by  the  German  race,  134. 

Li  (Eh  ted  candles,  derived  from  Paganism, 
670. 

Lions,  number  of,  brought  into  the  ciretis, 
88. 

Literature,  Charlemagne's  patronage  of, 
519,  620;  cultivated  by  the  Saracens, 
602 ;  preserved  and  promoted  by  the  Be- 
nedictines. 710,  711 1  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  7i7- 

Logos,  disputes  respecting  the  word,  684. 


Lombard  republics,  10. 

Lombards,  migrations  of  the,  130 ;  in  At- 
tila's  army,  199 ;  their  first  appearance 
on  the  su^'c  of  history,  308,  309 ;  their 
contests  with  the  Gepidie,  3<  9 ;  enter 
Italy,  312 ;  extent  of  their  dominion,  314, 
315  ;  exposed  to  anarchy,  315  ;  existence 
of  feudalism  among  the,  3l6;  their  code 
of  laws,  319 ;  their  turbulent  spirit,  333; 
become  enervated,  332;  their  dynaatf 
extinguished  by  Charlemagne,  but  theur 
influence  on  civilisation  still  retained,  341, 
343 ;  more  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Greek  emperoi  than  the  Ostrogoths,  46l ; 
their  quarrels  with  the  pope,  488,  486, 
491  ;  wars  of  Charlemagne  with  the,  506, 
507;  the  lupporters  of  Arianism,  749, 
750. 

Lumbardy, -attacked  bv  the  Avars,  318, 319 ; 
cruelties  perpetrated  in,  31 9. 

Long,  Professor,  on  the  military  science  of 
the  Romans,  12,  13. 

Lucan,  his  belief  in  Thessalian  sorceresses, 
79. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem superstitions  respecting,  14. 

Luitprand,  the  Lombard  king,  320 ;  his 
high  character,  ib. ;  hb  submission  to 
the  pope,  327 ;  captures  Ravenna,  336, 
327 ;  his  death,  S3U. 

Lupus  H.,  duke  of  Vasconia,  512. 

Lusitania,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of 
Spain,  532. 

Luxury,  effects  of,  upon  the  Church,  731, 
732. 

Lyons,  a  central  point  for  Roman  roads, 
S3. 


M. 


M/CCBNAS,  minister  of  Augustus,  36  ;  hia 
advice  to  Augustus  on  remodelling  the 
senate,  5d;  frequently  repudiates  and 
re-marries  his  wife,  84. 

Magic,  practice  of,  among  the  Romans, 
78. 

Mahomet  (see  Mohammed), 

Majorian,  elected  emperor,  355  ;  his  enert 
gies,  256 ;  assassinated,  350,  383. 

Manichseaos,  the,  577. 

Manners,  general  dissoluteness  of,  85. 

Manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans, 
transmitted  to  modem  times,  13,  14. 

Blarcellious,  his  description  of  the  Sara- 
cens, 570,  571. 

Marcellus,  expels  the  Gauls,  161. 

March,  the  name  derived  frum  the  Romans, 
13. 

March  of  Ancona,  iu  first  cession  to  the 
papal  church,  3J4. 

Marcionites,  the,  577* 

Marcommanni,  irraptiona  of  the,  174 ;  the, 
533. 

Marcus  Aurclins,  hia  boundary-line  of  ther 
city  of  Rome,  S6;  slain,  174. 
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hb  inTMUm  of  Florenee,  IQO ;  hit  defeat 
and  death,  ib. 

Raveniia,  once  the  capital  of  Italy,  S39, 
S40;  descriptiooa  of,  340;  captured  by 
Odoaeer,  '268;  blockade  of,  295;  the 
capital  of  the  Ostrogoths,  300 ;  captured 
by  Belisarius,  ib. 

Religion,  of  the  old  Roman  republic,  73, 74; 
various  religiona  introduced  into  Rome, 
74,  73 ;  under  the  old  faith  grew  up  the 
great  fabric  of  Roman  glory,  74 ;  eor- 
mpted  by  foreigners,  75;  general  eon- 
tempt  for,  77 ;  the  Tarious  foreign  reli. 
gions  Imported  into  Rome,  78 ;  of  the 
Teutons,  130,  137;  lUte  of,  at  the 
period  when  Islamism  was  introduced 
into  Europe,  576  et  seq. ;  the  four  great 
reli^ons  then  existing,  570. 

Religions,  diversity  of,  assembled  at  Alex- 
andria,  07-t,  675. 

Religious  ordm  of  the  Church,  ehiefly 
derired  from  the  Paganism  of  Rome, 
671. 

Religions  processions,  a  reproduction  of 
the  heathen  pageants  of  Rome,  670. 

Religious  truths,  persecutions  uf,  638. 

ilepublic  of  Rome,  power  of  the  army 
during  the,  48,  4p;  interests  of  the 
provinces  played  off  a^nst  the  tradi< 
lions  of  the,  55 ;  pohcy  of  the,  63 ; 
religion  of  the,  73. 

Rhine,  a  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire, 
19,  SO;  a  Roman  intrenchment,  20; 
never  offered  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
inroads  of  either  Celt  or  Teuton,  421. 

Ricimer,  the  Sueve,  252 ;  dethrones  Avitus, 
and  substitutes  Msjorian,  255  ;  his  great 
power,  257 ;  supports  Olvbrius,  the 
Vandal  candidate,  slays  Anthemius,  and 
sacks  Rome,  259,  259 ;  his  death,  259. 

Riparienses,  institution  of  the,  by  Constan- 
tine,  51. 

Ripuarian  Franks,  migrations  of  the,  131. 

Roads,  formed  bv  the  Romans,  33  ;  their 
extent  and  durability,  ib.;  in  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Britain,  ib. 

Robertson's  opinion  of  Rome,  and  the 
vestiges  of  her  fall,  3 ;  his  theory  unten- 
able,  4,  5. 

Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Visigoths,  4*6, 
540,  548;  his  vicious  character.  549; 
defeated  by  the  siaracens,  and  his  king- 
dom  annihilated,  553,  553. 

Roia  fain^ns,  47 1. 

Roland,  the  hero  of  romance,  510,  511. 

Romagna,  its  first  cession  to  the  papal 
church,  334. 

Romaic  peoples,  common  origin  of  the,  109. 

Roman  empire,  the  Barbarian  races  which 
lay  outside  of  the,  107  et  seq. 

Roman  government,  not  tolerant,  623 ;  the 
Christian  Church  unpopular  with  the, 
622,  623. 

Romans,  their  sanguinary  contests  with  the 
Germans.  139—141  ;  defeated  by  the 
Gauls,  163 ;  defeated  by  the  Visigoths 
at  Adrianople,  187 ;  defeat  the  Peraiana, 


2S3 ;  repulse  the  Avars,  M6  {  defeated  bjr 
the  Vandals  in  Spain,  367 ;  their  subja- 
^tion  of  Spain,  531,  532 ;  crushed  Juda- 
ism and  Druidism,  on  account  of  their 
uncompromising  systems  of  religion,  082 ; 
the  persecutors  of  Christianity,  623. 
Rome,  connection  of  with  the  modem 
world,  and  its  importance,  1  et  seq. ; 
opinions  of  Robertson  and  of  Palgrave  on, 
3, 4 ;  that  connection  shown  to  exist  from 
her  language,  laws,  municipal  institu- 
tions, arts  of  war,  manners,  and  cuatoms, 
&c.,  4—15 ;  the  imperial  image,  which 
long  haunted  the  Seven  Hills,  10;  tha 
glorious  continuity  of  her  history  from 
the  era  of  the  Caesars  to  modem  timea, 
15 — 18;  geographical  limits  of  the  Em- 
pire, 1 0—22 ;  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
21 ;  her  armies,  23 ;  her  high  position, 
24 ;  dimensions  of  the  city,  25  ;  her  popu- 
lation, 26,  27;  her  central  situation,  S9; 
her  roads,  S3 ;  the  world  beyond  her  em- 
pire, 35  ;  her  Greek  and  Roman  civilisa- 
tions, 36—41 ;  her  long  straggle  with 
Carthage,  38;  policy  of^  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  42,  43  ;  her  adoption  of 
Christianity,  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Constantinople,  45  et  seq. ;  her 
vast  imports,  57 ;  means  by  which  her 
power  was  created  and  maintained,  62  ; 
policy  of  the  Republic,  63,  64 ;  broken  up 
m  the  civil  wars,  65  ;  revived  by  Augus- 
tus, 67;  irreligion  and  depravity  of,  under 
modern  imperialism,  71  ;  the  causes  of 
her  ruin,  72 ;  Paganism  the  ancient  re- 
ligion of,  73 ;  foreign  corruption  of,  75 ; 
atheism  and  superstition  of,  77 — 79; 
education,  81 ;  divorce,  85 ;  gladiatorial 
shows,  87 ;  the  amphitheatre,  89 ;  alavery 
in,  91— 98, 101 ;  military  colonisation,  99 ; 
proximate  causes  of  her  fall,  103 ;  uncon- 
scious of  her  impending  fate  from  Bar- 
barian irruptions,  154,  155  ;  reasona 
which  delayed  her  fall  before  barbarian 
action,  157;  invasions  of  the  Celts,  the 
Teutons,  the  Huns,  and  the  Avars,  159 
et  seq. ;  entered  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  161,  I62 ;  saved  from  the  Teu- 
tons, and  sacked  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  188 ;  besieged  and  sacked  by 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Gotha,  241—246; 
horrors  experienced  by  the  citisens,  S45  ; 
captured  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Van- 
dals, 250 ;  fast  hastening  to  her  fate,  SS9; 
list  of  her  last  imbecile  ralers  and  states- 
men, 252,  253  ;  sacked  by  Ricimer,  259  ; 
entered  by  Belisarius,  805 ;  Church  of,  iu 
assumption  of  temporal  power  under 
Gregory  the  Great.  322 ;  its  support  of 
imag^-worship.  326 ;  a  new  era  created 
by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  aa 
"  emperor  of  the  West."  344 ;  captured 
and  sacked  by  Genseric  and  the  Vandala, 
381  ;  loss  of  her  provinces,  and  her  rapidly 
declining  power.  382  et  seq. ;  Odoaeer 
proclaims  that  her  empire  had  passed 
away,  387  >  misery  experienced  onoer  the 
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Sumosdi's  remarlu  on  the  declin«  of  th» 
Empire,  101. 

Slavery,  tyttem  of  contributed  to  the  fall 
of  the  Uoman  empire,  98 ;  neceaaitated  a 
despotism  of  the  moat  iron  kind,  Q8,  99 ; 
the  great  social  evil  of  the  Empire,  102 ; 
spirit  of  ChristianitT  directly  opposed  to, 
634  ;  its  abolition,  650. 

Slaves,  number  of  in  Rome,  28  ;  their  de- 
graded position,  91>  66;  a  regular  grada- 
tion in  the  social  standing,  92;  their 
number,  93,  94;  their  dangerous  charac- 
ter, 94;  relations  of  slave  and  master, 
9i  i  looked  upon  and  treated  as  inferior 
animals,  96 ;  treated  with  the  most  san- 
guinary cruelties,  97 ;  the  lands  cultivated 
by,  100,  101 ;  the  Church  obtains  the 
right  of  liberating  them,  649 ;  emancipa* 
tion  of,  by  Constantine,  704 ;  influence  of 
the  Church  in  effecting  their  emancipa* 
tion,  714,  7I6,  716. 

Slaves,  Slavonians,  or  Selavea,  migra- 
tions of  the,  120,  121,  127  et  seq.,  142; 
their  physical  and  moral  energies, 
141,  142;  their  principal  representa- 
tives in  modem  Europe,  143  ;  ori- 
gin of  the  name,  ib. ;  three  principal 
branches,  144;  their  general  characteris- 
tics. 14S;  their  religious  notions,  146; 
their  irruptions,  177;  assailed  by  the 
Avars,  210;  their  miserable  treatment, 
216,  217  ;  their  slaughter  before  the  walla 
of  Constantinople,  225;  effect  their 
emancipation  from  the  Avars,  227 ;  their 
origin,  lb. ;  settled  in  South  Europe  by 
the  Greek  emperor,  ib. ;  their  origin  and 
connection  with  the  Goths,  Huns,  and 
Avars,  347,  348  ;  displaced  by  the  Goths, 
349 ;  their  early  settlement,  349,  3^1  ; 
their  revolt  under  Samo  against  the 
Franks,  350;  their  religion  and  social 
condition,  351 ;  wars  of  Charlemagne 
against  the,  500. 

Slavonians  (see  Siavet). 

Sneezing,  ancient  and  modem  luperatition 
respecting,  14. 

Society,  demoralisation  of,  contributes  to 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  103,  104. 

Soldiers,  number  of,  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 23 ;  evils  arising  from  their  poverty, 
102. 

Soliman,  Khalif,  besieges  Constantinople, 
611. 

Sonnites,  the  A^hammedan  adherents  of 
Othman,  598. 

Southey's  poetic  effusions  on  the  irraption 
of  the  Saracens  into  Spain,  551. 

Spain,  progress  of  Augustus  through,  39  ; 
overran  oy  the  Barbarians,  190,  19I ;  en- 
tered by  the  Teutons  and  the  Vandals, 
363;  entirely  subject  to  the  Vandals, 
367;  Visigoths  in,  431 ;  ^vemed  by  the 
Ommiades,  511 ;  early  hutory  of,  628  et 
seq.;  interesting  to  Englishmen,  528, 
529 ;  discovered  by  the  Pbcenidans,  531, 
582 ;  subjugated  by  the  Romaos,  ib. ;  its 
•obdifisiaiu,  tssi  oremmbj 
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the  Franks  tad  the  Visigoths,  ib.;  agi- 
tated by  struggles  of  rival  candidates  for 
the  Empire,  533 ;  invaded  from  Gaul  by 
the  Vandals,  Sueves.  and  Alani,  534, 
535;  conquered  for  Rome  by  the  Viai- 
goths,  537  ;  invaded  by  the  Saracens,  55S ; 
the  Saracens  become  masters  of,  553  t 
isolated  in  action  during  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  559 ;  state  of, 
after  the  Saracenic  invasion,  56 1  et  sei^. ; 
the  little  monarchies  of,  £64  ;  its  social 
and  political  condition,  565 ;  effects  of 
Arab  civilization  in,  6l3. 

Spanish  language,  principally  derived  from 
the  Latin,  5. 

Spectacles,  dramatic,  largely  patronized  by 
the  heathen,  631—633. 

Spices,  importation  of,  57. 

Spiritual  power  of  the  Church,  721. 

Stephen,  Pope,  his  disputes  with  Astolphas, 
the  Lombard  king,  333  ;  his  "  autograph 
letter'*  of  St.  Peter  to  Pepin,  imploring 
aasistance,  ib.;  his  contests  with  the 
Lombards,  49 1. 

Stilicho,  defeau  Radagasius,  190 ;  general- 
in-chief  of  the  Grseco-Roman  legions  in 
the  West,  236 ;  dcfeaU  the  Goths,  237, 
238,  239;  murder  of.  241  ;  his  virtues 
and  his  valour,  359.  36 1. 

Strangers,  number  of,  in  Rome,  28. 

Strategics  of  the  Romans,  transmitted  to 
modem  times,  12,  13. 

Sueves,  or  Suevi,  migrations  of  the,  1 28  et 
seq. ;  established  in  Spain,  366 ;  invade 
Spain  and  divide  the  country,  535 ;  over- 
run Spain,  537  ;  their  kinftdom  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  the  Visigoths,  644, 
545. 

Suicide,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  under  the  imperial  dynasty,  79,  80. 

Superstition,  of  modem  imperialism,  73; 
its  prevalence  during  the  age  of  the 
Ceesars,  77 — 80 ;  gross  and  abominable  in 
proportion  to  the  ignorance  and  depravity 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  reigns,  77  { 
numerous  foreign  votaries  of,  78 ;  ita  die- 
basing  effects,  79> 

Superstitions,  Rome  the  epitome  of  all,  77* 

Surplice,  derived  from  Egypt,  67 0, 

Sylvanus,  of  Sirmifim,  1 95. 

Syiumachus,  277 :  executed,  304. 

Synesius,  a  Platonist,  6ti  1 . 

Syria,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire,  19;  invaded  by  the  Saracena, 
605 ;  paMcs  away  from  the  Greek  em- 
pire, 006. 

Syrian  Gatea,"  gave  a  passage  to  Alex- 
ander into  the  heart  of  Asia,  1 19> 


T. 


Tacitcs,  a  believer  in  preiages  and 
dreams,  79 ;  on  the  state  of  education, 
82,  83. 

Tarik,  the  Saneen  chief,  invades  Spaia, 
650,  551 ;  hia  rictorions  career,  553. 
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domination  in  Spain,  S67,  535, 537 ;  Cen- 
Mric«  their  king,  369;  cross  over  into 
Africa,  371 ;  their  contests.  373  ; 
make  peace  with  Valentinian,  373;  seize 
Carthage,  375 ;  description  of  a  foray  by 
the,  379;  capture  Rome,  381;  destroy 
the  great  Byzantine  expedition,  385 ; 
their  treaty  with  the  Greek  emperor, 
387;  death  of  their  king,  Gcnseric,  389; 
their  decadence  under  the  successors  of 
Genseric,  390  et  seq. ;  subdued  by  Belisa- 
rius,  400,  401 ;  rast  amount  of  their 
treasures,  402 ;  their  utter  dispersion, 
404,  405;  the  supporters  of  Anauism, 
748. 

Varus,  defeated  by  the  Germans,  170,  17I> 

Vascones,  the,  473 ;  attack  the  Frank  army 
under  Charlemagne,  512. 

Vaughan,  Professor,  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 11. 

Vendes,  descendants  of  the  Avar  and 
Slave  races,  32G,  237. 

Veneti,  the,  143,  144. 

Venice,  her  first  appearance  in  history,  327* 

Verres,  despotism  of,  66. 

Vespasian,  a  Gaul,  l6g. 

Vices,  of  Roman  society,  80,  81;  remarks 
of  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  on,  81 — 83. 

Vienna,  its  early  importance,  503. 

Vikings,  the  Norman,  499' 

Vindez,  who  dethroned  Nero,  a  Gaul,  169. 

Visigoths,  migrations  of  the,  129 ;  cross  the 
Danube,  1/3,  185 ;  countries  occupied 
by  them,  180;  their  conquests  and 
ravages,  180,  181 ;  their  intestine  con- 
tests, 183;  treacherously  used  by  the 
Romans,  185,  186;  their  vengeful  retali- 
ation,  186 ;  defeat  the  Romans  at  Adria- 
nople,  187;  direct  their  attention  to  the 
West,  and  cross  the  Alps,  188;  found 
by  the  Hunnish  hordes  upon  tlie  Eastern 
empire,  ib. ;  take  arms  against  the  Huns, 
200 ;  defeat  the  Ostrogoths  at  Chfilons, 
204 ;  their  flight,  '232 ;  their  power  in  the 
fifth  century,  -^H  ;  early  effected  perma- 
nent  settlements  in  Gaul,  422,  426; 
kingdom  of  the,  429,  433;  historical 
notices  of  the,  439,  430;  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  431 ;  their  manners  and  customs, 
434  et  seq. ;  attacked  by  the  Franks,  439; 
subdued  by  Clovis,  453,  539 :  kingdom  of, 
founded  in  the  south  of  France,  538; 
cross  the  Pyrenees  and  subjugate  all 
Spain,    638,    5:19 ;   their  dreary  annals. 


540;  conquer  the  Sueri,  544,  545;  con- 
verted from  Arianism,  546,  547 ;  their 
vices  and  feuds  at  the  height  in  the  reign 
of  Witika,  548 ;  their  kingdom  annihi- 
lated by  the  Saracens,  553;  causes  of 
their  fall,  554.  555 ;  their  isolation,  559< 

Vitiges,  chief  oif  the  Ostrogoths,  305 ;  his 
sanguinary  career,  306. 

Votive  tablets,  derived  from  Paganism,  67 1. 


W. 

Wall  of  Antonine,  in  Britain,  18. 

Wallia,  king  of  the  Goths,  365 ;  undertakes 
to  reduce  the  Spanish  provinces  to  sub- 
mission, 537 ;  founds  the  Visigoth  king- 
dom in  the  south  of  France,  538. 

War,  art  of,  taught  us  by  the  Romans,  12. 

"Warofthc  Ditch,"  594. 

Wars  of  the  Empire,  almost  depopulated 
Italy,  99;  resulu  of.  100,  101. 

Wealth,  effecu  of  upon  the  Church,  731, 
732. 

Wednesday,  the  name  derived  from  the 
Saxon  god  Woden,  IS. 

Week-days,  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  origin, 
13. 

Witenagemotes,  germs  of  among  the 
Teutons.  135,  136. 

Witika,  the  Visigoth  king,  deposed,  548; 
rebellion  in  his  favour,  549. 

Women  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  138. 

World,  the,  beyond  the  Empire,  34,  35. 


X. 

Xkrxb,  battle  of,  552. 

Y. 

Yathrbd,  city  of  the  Prophet,  593. 
Yermouk,  battle  of,  606. 

Z. 

Zachart,  Pope,  confirms  the  sovereignty 

of  Pepin-le-Bref,  489.  490;  his  death, 

493. 
Zeno,  the  Eastern  emperor,  258;  dethroned 

and    banished,  274  ;    restored,  ib. ;    his 

critical  situation,  282,  294. 
Zoumi,  the,  176. 
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FELICE'S     HISTORY    OF    THE    PROTESTANTS 
PKANCE,    from   the   Commencement  af   the    Kefononti-m    to 
Pment  Time.     Tnuulatt-d  from  the  BsTiied  and  Corrttted  Edition. 
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In  i  Vols.  8to,  price  £1  lOs.,  cloth  lettered, 

RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE,  with  a  View  of  the 
Progress  uf  Society  from  the  Kiite  of  the  Modern  KiDgdoms.  A  New 
Edition,  continaed  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  to  which  is  added  a  com- 
pendious Index,  compiled  expressly  for  this  Edition. 

The  Fourth  Volume  (from  the  year  1802  to  1856)  is  sold  separately, 
price  lOs.  6d.  It  forms  the  best  handbook  of  General  History  for  the  last 
hftlf-centnry  that  can  be  had. 

All  the  Candid'iUt  for  the  Government  Civil* Service  are  examined  in 
"  JtuueWa  Modem  £urope,*'  cu  to  tfieir  knowledge  of  General  Jliatory, 


In  1  Vol.  price  5b.,  cloth  lettered, 

RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED.  For 
the  (Tse  of  Students  and  Schools,  with  an  Index,  forming  a  com- 
plete Text- Book  of  Modem  History  ;  a  ))erfect  Treasury  of  Facts,  Dates, 
and  Important  Eyents  ;  the  Hbtory  of  Kingdoms  and  States  ;  and  Lives 
of  celebrated  Cliaracters.     By  Geubqe  Townsekd. 

**  Thi«  iR  an  Admirably  executed  atid  cle(»antly  printed  epitome  of  the  bent 
modem  liiistory  iu  our  hiufjrua-^.  The  epitomirtcr  has  i>»rfonucd  his  tiisk  in  a 
masterly  style,  exercising  a  sound  judgment  in  giving  prominence  to  the  more 
intcrosting  iwrtions  of  his  subject,  bringing  them  out  iu  full  And  l>oId  relief  on 
the  map  of  the  post,  and  describing  them  at  greater  length,  while  ho  has 
abridjcrcd  less  imiM)rtant  matters,  but  withnut  iutemiptini;  tlio  thread  of  the 
luurativc.  We  Imvo  thus  supplied  what  luia  long  umen  wanting  to  cverv 
student  ot  English  literature — a  thi)roughly  trustworthy  handbook,  iu  which 
the  cliiuf  events  of  mo<lctn  history  ore  set  forth  in  a  clear,  couciso,  and  intel- 
ligent form." — Morning  lltraUl. 

All  Candidafet  for  offices  in  Her  Majetty't  Civil  Service  are  exatnined 
in  ^^RuMeWs  Modern  Europe.** 


In  3  Vols,  post  8vo,  price  lOs.  k  L,  cloth  lettered, 

MICHAUD'S    HISTORY   OF    THE    CRUSADES.      The 
First  English  E^lition  translated  from  the  French.     With  Notes. 
Memoir  and  Preface  by  W.  Bobsok. 

Post  8to,  price  5f.,  cloth  lettered, 

BONNECIFOSE'S    HISTORY  OF   FRANCE.     The  First 
English  Eflition,    with   Ind-r.    Trmnsiatee   oy  W.   Robson,   Esq., 
Translator  of  Michaud's  **  History  of  the  Crusades,'*  &c. 


Fcap.,  cloth,  price  Is., 

a^HE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  from  the  CONQUEST  of 
-L  GAUL  BY  THE  ROMANS  to  the  PEACE  OF  1856.  By  Amelia 
B.  Edwards. 

*'Tliis  is  the  best  condensation  of  Frrmeh  Ilistory  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  for  the  author  baa  very  successfully  managed  to  give  a  very  huge 
number  of  facta  in  a  Tory  limited  space."— Sra<r«maii. 

"  Is  a  volume  that  cannot  fidl  to  prove  nsefiil,  especially  to  the  ▼outhfUl 
student,  who  has  horo  a  faithful  and  concise  history  of  the  events  of  luur-and- 
twenty  oenturiea."— JfalioiKU  Standard. 
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Um  D«£Ai  OaaHU.    Illnnnted  irith 

"A  man  nlubU  pnKiit  thin 

toa^pH  the  gloriea  afii  CUis,  ■  Hi 

Fcap.,  b«ri 

THE  MUTINY  IN  INDIA 
Relief  of  Luckdow  ;  to  which  i 
thB  ReaidenciT,  iu>d  Memoir  of  Ihg  1 
Kditor  of  the  DMi  Gaulle. 

Pc»p.,  cloth  1 

THE  SEPOT  EEVOLT ;   it 
BjrHlI 
In  1  Vol.,  erown  Sto,  dnth  gilt, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  E) 
DELUSIONS.  By  Chirlu  . 
iilnstntcd  with  One  UuDclred  uid  ! 
and  other  untbcntic  ■onrees. 
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SocTH   Sii   BoiBLi,    The  Tclipoh 
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STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


In  fc%p.  8to,  price  6d.,  limp  doth, 

HAMPSHIRE.     Bein^  Two  Lectures  deliverefl  at  the  Basing- 
stoke  MechaDics*  Institute  by  the  Earl  of  Caritaryoh. 


In  fcap.  8to,  price  li.  6d.  boards,  It.  8d.  strongly  bonnd,  or  in  cloth  gilt, 
81.,  or  with  the  Questions  and  Coloured  Map,  red  sheep,  St., 

TANDMARKS    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

-^  By  the  Rev.  James  White. 

"  We  hold  this  to  be  a  pnttem  volume  of  cheap  literature.  It  is  no  written 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  onlighten  the  more  i^orint ;  yot  it  is  a  book 
that  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  pro  t,  too,  by  the  most  po  i»hfd  scholar. 
In  a  word,  excellent  jfilte  are  apjilied  to  the  advantJiKC  of  the  iKx^ple— a  poetical 
instinct  and  a  full  knowledge  uf  English  History.  It  Las  nothing  about  it  of 
commonplace  compilation.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  remarkable  ability, 
baviutiC  iM  such  a  style  of  tta  own,  and  a  gnrace  that  cannot  fail  to  exercise  its 
reflninf;  influence  upon  unedticatod  {*eople.  The  amount  of  solid  information 
it  oompreMCN  in  a  small  compass  excites  in  the  reader's  mind  rei>eated  sur* 
prise."— rA<  Bxaminer. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  strongly  bound, 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  LAND^L\RKS  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  With  Genealogical  and  Chronological  Tables,  and 
Coloured  Map  of  Great  Britain  ;  showing  at  one  view  its  divisions  into 
Roman  Provinces,  Saznu  Kingdoms,  and  English  Counties,  with  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Ancient  British  TribcA.  Designed  by  Francis  YouHa,  Sk 
Edmund's  School,  Eingsbridge. 


dniibrm  with  **  landmarki  of  the  History  of  England.** 
In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.  boards,  Is.  8d.  strongly  bound,  or  2s.  cloth  gilt, 

T  ANDMARKS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By 
-^  the  Rev.  Jakrs  White. 

*'  It  is  well  proportioned,  well  planned,  well  executed  fW>m  beginning  to 
end.  All  the  salient  points  of  Grecian  History  are  pre8«nted  distinctly,  and 
in  their  proper  order  and  connection.  Mr.  White  has,  too,  a  flexible  tninspa- 
rent  style,  particularly  adapted  fur  such  a  summary  as  he  has  undertaken  to 
prepare." — Athmaum. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth,  or  23.  6d.  roan  lettered, 

pOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  A  New 
^^  Edition,  with  Continuation  to  the  Death  of  Wellington.  With 
Portraits  of  idl  the  Sovereigns. 

"  In  this  edition,  the  editor  has  added  some  facts  which  had  been  overlooked 
b^  the  author,  and  preceded  the  original  work  by  a  short  notice  of  the  earlier 
liintory.  gathered  fl-om  the  oM  chroniclers,  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 
To  each  chapter  is  appendvi  a  series  of  questions,  by  means  of  which  the 
tutor  will  readily  be  enabled  to  examine  the  pupil  as  to  the  impressions  the 
Ikcts  have  maoe'on  his  memory. ** 
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